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Art. I.  Philosophccal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Vol.  LXVil.  For  the  Year  1777.  Part  u  4to. 
7  s.  6  d.  Davis. 

Articles  relating  to  Natural  History. 

Article  3.  Difcoveries  on  the  Sex  of  Bees ,  explaining  the  Manner 
in  which  their  Species  is  propagated ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Uti¬ 
lity  that  may  he  derived  from  thofe  Difcoveries ,  by  the  adhtal  Ap~ 
lication  of  them  to  Practice .  By  Mr.  John  Debraw,  Apothe¬ 
cary  to  Addenbrook’s  Hofpital,  &c. 

TH  E  remarkable  obfervations  related  by  M.  Schirach ,  in 
his  curious  publication.  The  Natural  Hi  ft ory  of  Bees ,  and 
their  great  importance,  confidered  not  only  in  a  philofophi- 
cal,  but  likewife  in  an  (Economical  view,  induced  us  to  give 
a  very  full  account  of  that  work,  in  the  Appendix  to  our  48th 
volume,  1773,  page  562.  The  principal  fails  and  doitrines 
eftablifhed  by  that  Writer  are,  that  the  queen  bee  does  not  lay 
a  particular  kind  of  eggs,  from  which  future  queens  are  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  that  all  the  working  bees  of  a  hive  were  originally  fe¬ 
male  ;  and  that  any  one  of  them,  when  it  Was  in  the  egg  or 
worm  flate,  was  capable  of  being  converted,  or  rather  nurfd 
up  by  the  community,  into  the  flate  of  a  'queen  bee,  and  of 
becoming  the  mother  or  queen  of  a  future  hive.  In  that  Arti¬ 
cle  we  noticed  likewife  the  great  advantages  that  have  been  de¬ 
rived,  in  the  Palatinate  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  from  this 
difcovery. 

Though  the  Author  of  the  prefent  Article  refers  to  our  ac¬ 
count  of  that  work,  and  joins  with  us  in  wifhing  that  it  might 
be  tranflated  into  our  language  ;  he  feems  to  have  difcovered  the 
manner  in  which  the  queen  bees  are  produced,  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  our  account  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  German  natu¬ 
ral  iff  abovementioned.  As  we  have  not,  fince  that  time,  met 
Vol,  LVIII.  B  with 
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with  any  thing  relating  to  this  interefting  fubjedl ;  though  we 
hoped  that  our  minute  detail  of  M.  Schirach’s  proceflfes  and 
doctrines  would  have  produced  fome  fimilar  trials  in  our  own 
country  :  we  (hall  briefly  relate  the  fubftance  of  one  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  experiments,  in  confirmation  of  the  Angular  procefles 
of  the  Lufatian  philofopher.  To  render  however  this  descrip¬ 
tion  intelligible,  we  muff  refer  the  Reader  to  our  Appendix 
abovementioned. 

The  Author  divided  a  large  brood-comb  into  Several  pieces  ; 
each  containing  eggs,  worms,  and  nymphs.  He  placed  them 
under  four  Separate  glafles,  including  with  them  a  Sufficient 
number  of  common  bees,  taking  care  that  there  was  no  queen 
among  them.  After  an  anarchy  of  two  days,  in  confeqijence  of 
their  want  of  a  queen,  the  bees  became  compofed,  and  betook 
themfelves  to  work  j  as  happened  in  M.  Schirach’s  experiments. 
On  the  fourth  day,  theAuthor  perceived  in  each  hive  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  royal  cell 4  a  certain  indication  that  one  of  the  inclofed 
worms  would foon  be  converted  into  a  queen.’  On  the  completion  of 
the  royal  cell,  the  bees  being  refbored  to  their  liberty,  (hewed 
no  inclination  to  defert  their  habitation  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  the  Author  obferved  four  youpg  queens  among  the 
new  progeny.  Similar  fuccefs,  he  informs  us,  attended  many 
other  experiments  of  the  fame  kind  made  afterwards. 

The  remaining  and  principal  part  of  this  Article  is  employed 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  experiments  theAuthor  made,  with 
a  view  to  difcover  the  ufe  or  functions  of  the  drones ,  in  a  hive. 
They  tend  to  prove  that  the  eggs  are  actually  impregnated  by 
them.  This  office  he  affirms  he  has  repeatedly  Seen  them  per¬ 
form  ;  each  4  inferting  the  pofberior  part  of  its  body  into  a  cell, 
and  finking  into  it,  where  it  continued  but  a  little  while  and 
leaving  a  Small  quantity  of  a  whitifh  liquor,  lefs  liquid  than 
honey,  in  the  angle  of  the  bafis  of  each  cell  that  contained  an 
egg ;  which  he  found  was  foon  afterwards  abforbed  into  the 
embryo.  He  confirms  likewife  the  obfervation  of  Maraldi  and 
Reaumur,  that  there  is  a  certain  Species  of  drones  in  a  hive 
which  are  no  larger  than  the  common  bees.  We  apprehend  that 
Several  naturalifbs  have  been  led  into  error  through  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  particular. 

Article  5.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Africa  from  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope ,  &c.  By  Ur.  Andreas  Sparrman,  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Stockholm,  &c. 

In  an  expedition  from  the  Cape  Town,  into  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  which  i afted  nine  months,  the  Author  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  many  curious  and  valuable  observations 
relative  to  the  ceconomy  of  the  Hottentots,  and  to  natural  hif- 
tory.  In  the  prefent  Article  he  particularly  defcribes  a  Singular 
Species  of  cuckow,  Entirely  unknown  at  the  Cape  Tetwn,  and 
*  '  which 
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which  he  calls  the  Cuculus  Indicator ,  or  Money  Guide ;  which 
poffeffes  the  lingular  power  and  inftinCt  not  only  of  difcovering 
the  wild  bee-hives,  but  of  communicating  fuch  difcovery  by  a 
fignal  or  cry;  not  only  to  the  Hottentots,  and  to  the  Dutch 
who  are  fettled  in  thofe  interior  and  wild  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  likewife  to  a  certain  fpecies  of  quadruped,  which  the  Dutch 
name  Raiel ,  afid  who  it  feems  has  a  fweet  tooth.  In  return, 
the  honey-hunters  never  fail,  at  leaf!  the  Bipedes ,  c  to  leave  a 
fmall  portion  for  their  conductor  ;  but  commonly  take  care 
not  to  leave  fo  much  as  would  fatisfy  its  hunger/  Accord- 
ingly,  c  the  bird’s  appetite  being  only  whetted  by  this  parfi- 
mony,  it  is  obliged  to  commit  a  fecond  treafon,  by  difcover¬ 
ing  another  bee’s  neft,  in  hopes  of  a  better  falary.  It  is  further 
obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  bird  approaches  the  hidden  hive, 
the  more  frequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  feems  more  impa¬ 
tient/ 

In  the  7th  Article,  the  Abbe  Dicquemare  continues  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  further  difcoveries  and  obfervations  on  the  inter¬ 
nal  organization,  generation,  reproduction,  and  other  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  obferved  in  the  Sea  Anemonies.  The  fourth  fpe¬ 
cies  of  this  animal  affords  a  finguiarity  not  found  in  the  frelh 
water  Polypus — that  of  multiplying  by  fpontaneoully  tearing  off 
fmall  ftireds  from  its  body. 

In  the  2d  Article,  Mr.  Marfham  relates  fome  experiments 
tending  to  prove  that  the  annual  increafe  of  trees  is  promoted 
by  wafhing  and  rubbing  their  items  ;  as  Mr.  Evelyn  and  Dr. 
Hales  had  propofed. 

Papers  relating  to  Electricity. 

Article  6.  An  Account  of  jome  new  Electrical  Experiments.  By 

Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo. 

This  Article  contains  the  defcription  and  ufes  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Atmofpherical  Electrometer^  and  of  his  Electrometer  for  the 
Rain  ;  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  late  account  of  hig 
Treatife  on  Electricity :  together  with  a  few  experiments  made 
with  a  glafs  tube  hermetically  fealed,  and  having  fome  quick- 
ill  ver  contained  in  it. 

Article  8.  Experi?nents  and  Obfervations  in  Electricity .  By  Wil¬ 
liam  flenly,  F.  R.  S. 

This  long  Article,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  contains, 
firft,  fome  remarks  on  the  effeCts  of  lamp  black,  mixed  with 
tar  or  oil,  as  proteCiors  of  bodies  coated  with  them,  from  the 
ilroke  of  lightning  ;  together  with  fome  experiments  in  artificial 
electricity,  in  which  fimilar  effeCts  are  produced. 

In  the  fecond  part  the  Author  gives  an  account  of  the  ftrcng 
eleCtricity  produced  in  cakes  of  chocolate,  on  turning  them  out 
of  the  tin  pans  in  which  they  had  been  cooled  ;  and  of  the  re- 
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covei'y  of  that  property,  when  they  had  loft  it,  by  melting  the 
chocolate  afrefh  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  olive  oil. 

The  third  part  contains  feveral  experiments,  principally 
made  with  a  view  to  ill uftrate  the  Franklinian  theory  of  the 
Leyden  vial.  Among  them  we  find  the  following,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  the  Author  had  furnifned  Mr.  Cavallo;  from 
whofe  treatife,  where  it  is  produced  to  fhew  the  real  courfe  of 
the  elediric  fluid  in  a  difcharge,  we  tr  an  fori  bed  it,  with  fome 
remarks,  in  our  Review  for  November  laft,  page  365.  We  fhall 
here  give  it  in  the  Author’s  own  words  : 

c  In  the  melting  fmall  wires  fome  inches  in  length,  I  have 
often  obferved  the  wire  to  become  red  hot,  firji  at  that  end  in 
contadt  with  the  difcharging  rod  ;  and  the  rednefs  has  proceeded 
gradually ,  and  regularly,  towards  the  coating  of  the  jars  or 
battery;  plainly  and  fully  demonftrating  the  direction  of  the 
elediric  matter  in  the  difcharge  of  the  jars  or  battery,  which, 
for  this  experiment,  were  always  charged  pofitively.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  hath  alfo  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  many  times 
by  Mr.  Nairne.’ 

Thefe  experiments  are  fucceeded  by  fome  very  Angular  in- 
flances  of  glafs  retaining  its  eledtricity  for  a  long  time  after  it 
had  been  excited.  In  one  fet  of  obfervations,  a  cylinder  was 
excited  on  the  3d  of  February.  Its  ftate  was  generally  ex¬ 
amined  from  day  to  day,  by  prelenting  Mr.  Canton’s  balls  to 
it;  and  its  eledlrical  power  was  eftimated  by  the  diftance  at 
which  it  would  caufe  thefe  balls  to  feparate.  After  fo  long  an 
interval  as  five  weeks,  viz.  on  the  10th  of  March  following, 
(when  an  end  was  put  to  the  experiment)  the  cylinder  retained 
fo  much  of  its  eledlricity,  as  to  caufe  the  balls  to  diverge  at  the 
diftance  of  eight  inches  from  it.  The  variations  in  the  appa¬ 
rent  electricity  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  total  difappearance,  and 
reappearance,  feveral  times  during  this  long  interval,  are  very 
extraordinary. — We  fhall  feledl  an  inftance  or  two  from  the 
Author’s  regifter. 

So  far  back  as  February  14,  at  ten  at  night,  the  cylinder 
fhewed  no  figns  of  eledtricity,  nor  at  the  hours  of  feven,"  eight, 
and  ten  of  March  9  (the  day  preceding  the  laft  obfervation 
abovementioned ;)  and  yet  on  this  laiFmentioned  day,  at 
eight  in  the  forenoon,  it  made  the  balls  to  feparate  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  nine  inches  from  it.  In  a  former  fet  of  obfervations, 
the  elediric  power  in  the  cylinder  was  often  made  to  difappear 
by  breathing  upon  it ;  or  was  apparently  deftroyed  by  applying 
flame  round  it :  neverthelefs,  not  long  after  thefe  operations 
-we  fometimes  find  the  balls  feparating  at  greater  diftances  than 
before.  The  caufe  of  thefe  curious  phenomena,  Mr,  Henly 
okferves,  6  is,  no  doubt,  the  excited  eledl ricity  lodged  in  the 
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pores  of  the  glafs,  a&ing  upon  the  vapour  in  the  air  of  the 
room.’ 

In  a  pofffcript,  Mr*  Henly  adds  the  refults  of  a  very  great 
number  of  experiments,  made  with  minora],  vegetable,  animal, 
and  artificial  fubflances,  fixed  or  tied  upon  the  end  of  a  flick  of 
fealing  wax,  and  excited  by  friction  againfl  a  woollen  garment, 
or  a  piece  of  foft  black  filk  ;  in  order  to  determine  the  kind,  and 
degree  of  flrength,  of  the  electricity  produced  in  thefe  fub« 
fiances  refpeclively. 

Papers  relating  to  Meteoiolog  y. 

o 

Article  13.  Obfervations  on  the  annual  Evaporation  at  Liverpool 
in  Lane  a  fairs ;  and  m  Evaporation  corfidered  as  a  fejl  of  the 
Adoiflure  or  Drynefs  of  the  A itmofphere .  By  Dr.  Dobfon  of 
Liverpool. 

This  Article  contains  the  refults  of  four  years  obfervations 
©f  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  monthly  in  a  cylindrical 
veil'd  ;  and  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  into  another  veflei, 
of  the  fame  diameter;  accompanied  with  correfpondent  obferva¬ 
tions  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  force  of  the  wind* 
They  appear  to  have  been-  made  with  great  accuracy,  and  with, 
a  particular  attention  to  fuch  circumflances  as  might  influence 
or  diflurb  the  refults.  Though  we  cannot  particularize  many 
of  the  obfervations,  we  Dial!  give  a  general  account  of  them, 
and  of  the  inferences  which  the  Author  juflly,  in  our  opinion, 
deduces  from  them. 

They  tend,  in  the  firff  place,  to  give  us  a  clearer  and  juffer 
idea  than  has  generally  been  entertained,  with  refped  to  the 
moiffure  and  drynefs  of  the  air  ;  and  to  fhew  that  thefe  are  not 
to  be  effimated  from  the  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen  in  any  place,  or  during  any  particular  feafon  ;  but 
that  evaporation  is  the  more  proper  and  accurate  tell  of  the 
moifl  or  dry  date  of  the  atmofphere.  This  doctrine  is  founded 
on  thefe  proportions  ; — that  air  is  an  adiive  folvent  of  water ;  and 
that  its  power,  as  a  menfruum ,  is  increafed  in  proportion  to  its 
drynefs,  as  well  as  to  its  heat,  and  agitation.  The  degree  of 
evaporation,  therefore,  or  the  quantity  of  water  taken  away 
from  the  furface  of  a  mafs  of  that  fluid,  by  the  air,  in  a  given 
time  and  place,  leems  to  be  the  true  index  or  criterion  of  the 
drynefs  of  the  air,  during  the  time  of  the  procefs  ;  regard  being, 
at  the  fame  time,  had  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon,  and 
winds. 

For  example,  the  depth  of  rain,  or  the  quantity  which  fell, 
in  the  laft  three  months  of  the  year  1773,  was  more  than  double 
its  depth  in  the  firft  three  months  of  that  year :  yet  the  air  in 
the  firft  mentioned  period  was  not  moifler  than  in  the  latter  ; 
for  the  evaporation  was  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in  both  thefe 
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feafons ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  (late  of  the 
winds  were  nearly  the  fame  in  both  the  periods. 

Again,  the  rain  in  the  year  1775  greatly  exceeded  that  in 
I774;  but  the  air  mull  have  been  drier  in  the  fii  ft  of  thefe  fea- 
ions  :  for  it  was  found  by  obfervation  that,  notwithftanding  this 
larger  fall  of  rain  in  177 5,  the  evaporation  from  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  vefTel  had  been  greater.  In  other  words,  the  drynefs  of  the 
air,  or  its  power  of  diffolving  water,  was  greater  in  the  year  in 
which  there  was  the  greateft  quantity  of  rain.  Accordingly, 
without  any  appearance  of  rain,  the  air  may  be  damp  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  heavy  rains,  it  may  be  dry. 

The  Author  terminates  this  paper  by  a  very  proper  diftinftion 
of  the  three  different  ftates  in  which  water  exifts,  with  refpeft  to 
air.  Thefe  are,  ift,  That  of  perfect  folution  \  in  which  cafe 
the  air  is  not  only  clear  and  heavy,  but  likewife  dry,  becaufe  its 
power  of  folution  remains  ftill  adtive,  and  it  is  not  difpofed  to 
part  with  the  water  with  which  it  is  combined  5  as  is  the  cafe 
in  long  continued  fummer  droughts,  idly,  In  a  ftate  of  be¬ 
ginning  precipitation  ;  in  which  cafe  the  folvent  power  of  the 
air  is  diminiftied,  and  it  becomes  moift  and  foggy.  Or,  3dly, 
completely  precipitated,  and  falling  in  drops  of  rain.  Thefe 
three  ftates,  we  fcarce  need  to  add,  are  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  common  chemical  proceffes  of  folution,  mixture,  and  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Articles  17,  18,  and  19,  contain  the  meteorological  regifters 
communicated  to  the  Society,  as  ufual,  by  Thomas  Barker,  Efq; 
at  Lyndon,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Farr,  at  Briftol  ;  and  the  Society’s 
own  Journal  for  the  year  1776.  The  mean  of  the  variation , 
obierved  in  June  and  July  was  2.1  degrees  and  47  minutes  W. 
and  the  mean  of  the  obfervations  made  with  the  dipping  needle , 
72  degrees  and  30  minutes. 

^Astronomical  and  Mathematical  Papers. 

Article  9.  Contains  an  account  of  the  tides  in  the  Adriatic, 
by  the  AbbeTealdo;  including  the  daily  obfervations  of  Sig¬ 
nor  Tetnanza;  which  tend  greatly  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  the 
Newtonian  theory  on  that  iubjedi. 

In  the  10th  Article,  Mr.  Peter  Wargentin,  F.  R.  S.  and  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  com¬ 
municates  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne  leverai  obiervations  tending  to  af- 
certain,  with  more  precifion  than  has  hitherto  been  attained, 
*  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  Royal  Obfervatories  of  Pa¬ 
ris  and  Greenwich,  refulting  from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  hi  ft 
fatellite,  obfervec]  during  the  laft  ten  years. — This  ancient  and 
experienced  aftronomer,  however,  does  not  appear  to  entertain 
fo  good  an  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  of  places,  as  of  that  which  depends  onvthe  ob- 
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ferving  the  occultations  of  fixed  fiars  by  the  moon.  He  adds, 
neverthelefs,  a  table,  containing  four  or  five  hundred  immer- 
fions  and  emerfions  of  Jupiter’s  firft  fatellite,  made  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  obfervatories  in  Europe,  fince  the  year  1765;  including 
the  computed  times  of  thefe  phafes. 

In  the  nth  Article,  a  method  is  given  by  Francis  Maferes, 
Efq;  c  of  finding  the  value  of  an  infinite  feries  of  decreafing 
quantities  of  a  certain  form,  when  it  converges  too  fiowly  to 
be  fummed  in  the  common  way,  by  the  mere  computation  and 
addition  or  fubtra&ion  of  fome  of  its  initial  terms/ — In  an  in- 
flance  of  a  computation  of  this  kind  by  the  common  way, 
quoted  by  the  Author  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s,  Sir 
Ifaac  obferves,  that  to  compute  the  value  of  the  feries  exa<£I  to 
20  decimal  places  of  figures,  there  would  beoccafion  for  no  fewer 
than  fivethoufand  millions  of  its  terms  ;  to  compute  which,  would 
take  up  above  a  thoufand  years — Methufelah  himfelf,  in  Ihort, 
mull  leave  the  matter  to  his  defcendents  : — but  the  Author  ex¬ 
hibits  a  differential  feries,  better  adapted  to  us  poftdiluvians,  and 
which  abridges  the  computation  in  a  very  great  degree  :  and  he 
gives  two  examples  w’hich  illuftrate  his  method,  and  fully  prove 
its  ufefulnefs. 

An  equally  ingenious  inveffigation  forms  the  fubjed;  of  the 
15th  Article;  in  which  Mr.  Landen  propofes  a  new  theory  of 
the  rotatory  motion  of  bodies  affedled  by  forces  difturhing  fuch 
motion  ;  referving  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth’s  axE,  to  a  future  opportunity. 

In  the  12th  Article,  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Coffard  gives  a 
new  interpretation  of  a  paffage  in  Ebn  Younes,  an  Arabian 
aftronomer  ;  together  with  fome  remarks  upon  it. 

Miscellaneous  Papers. 

Article  1.  Contains  a  very  fingular  and  well-authenticated 
account,  written  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  communicated  to  the 
Society  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  of  a  woman  in  the 
{hire  of  Rofs,  now  aged  fomewhat  above  30  years,  who,  in 
the  year  1767,  had  lived  four  years  without  fwallowing 
the  lead:  perceptible  portion  of  food,  or  even  drink;  except 
that,  once  in  that  time,  fhe  drank  a  imall  draught  of  a  mineral 
water,  and,  about  two  years  afterwards,  fwallowed  an  Englifh 
pint  of  common  water.  During  this  period  fhe  had,  as  will 
readily  be  imagined,  fcarce  any  fenfible  evacuation.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  long  abftinence,  her  countenance,  lays  Dr.  M. 

‘  was  clear  and  pretty  frefh,  her  features  not  disfigured  nor  funk ; 
her  fkin  felt  natural  both  as  to  touch  and  warmth  ;  and,  to  my 
aftonifhment,  when  I  came  to  examine  her  body,  for  1  expected 
to  feel  a  fkeleton,  I  found  her  breafts  round  and  prominent, 
like  thofe  of  a  healthy  young  woman ;  her  legs,  arms,  and 
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thighs,  not  at  all  emaciated  y  the  abdomen  fomewhat  tumid* 
and  the  mufcles  tenfe,  &c.* 

In  1772  the  Author  again  vifited  her ;  and  though  he  found 
that  fhe  now  took  fome  little  crumbs  of  barley  cake  into  her 
mouth,  and  fucked  a  little  water  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand  ; 
he  thought  her  exigence  then  little  lefs  wonderful  than  when 
he  faw  her  in  1767.  In  1775  he  found  her  greatly  improved  in 
her  look  and  health  ;  and  her  appearance  to  be  that  of  a  per- 
fon  not  above  20  years  of  age.  At  this  time,  the  quantity  of 
food  that  flic  to®k  was  not  greater  than  what  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  fuflenance  of  an  infant  two  years  old. 

Article  4,  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Magellan,  F.  R.  S.  from  Dr. 
Wolf  of  Dantzick  $  giving  an  account  of  a  portrait  of  Coper¬ 
nicus,  prefented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Article  14.  An  Account  of  Perfons  who  could  'net  difiinguifh  Co~ 
lours  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  Dr,  PrieJUey .  By  Mr.  Jofeph 
Huddart. 

The  principal  fubjedl  of  this  curious  Article,  whofe  name 
was  Harris,  laboured  under  the  very  fingular  defedt  of  not 
being  able  to  difiinguifh  the  colours  of  objects  ;  though  he 
could  difeern  their  iorm  and  magnitude  very  diftindlly.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  was  very  dehreus  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge,  he  had  attended  a  courie  of  ledlures 
in  natural  philofophy  for  that  purpofe,  without  any  advantage. 
He  recolledted  that  his  fir  if  fufpicion  of  this  defedl  arofe  in  his 
infancy,  on  accidentally  finding  a  flocking  in  the  flreet  ;  when* 
on  carrying  it  to  a  neighbour’s  houfe,  c  he  obferved  the  people 
called  it  a  red  flocking,  though  he  did  not  underfland  why  they 
gave  it  that  denomination  ;  as  he  Himfelf  thought  it  completely 
deferibed  by  being  called  a  flocking — He  could  however  dif- 
tinguifh  white  from  black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright 
colour,  or  a  flriped  ribbon  from  a  plain  one  ;  but  his  diferimi- 
nating  powers,  with  refpedf  to  colour,  feem  not  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  further.  He  had  two  brothers  who  had  the  fame  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  though  his  parents,  and  two  other  brothers  and  fillers 
were  free  from  it. 

Article  16.  Directions  for'  making  the  hejl  Compofitions  for  the, 
Metals  of  ref  elding  Tele fc  opes  ^  Qc.  By  Mr.  John  Mudge. 
This  rnofl  excellent  paper  forms  a  valuable  appendix  to  the 
diredlions  and  obfervations  of  Mefirs.  Molyneux  and  Hadley  on 
this  curious  fubjedl,  publifhed  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Optics .  Befides 
relating,  in  the  moll  perfpicuous  manner,  the  fuccefsful  refult 
of  his  numerous  experiments,  made  with  a  view  to  difeover  the 
be  ft  metallic  compound  for  the  fpecula ,  and  giving  the  rationale 
of  the  procefs  5  the  Author  communicates  many  confidcrable 
improvements  in  the  articles  of  grinding  and  polifhing^  and  par¬ 
ticularly 
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dcularly  of  giving  the  form  of  the  true  parabolic  curve  to  the 
great  fpeculum.  We  {hall  not  attempt  to  abridge,  nor  fhall  we 
tranfcribe  any  part  of  this  excellent  Article ;  the  intire  perufal 
of  which  we  recommend  to  every  perfon  who,  through  tafte  or 
intereft,  may  wifh  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  Author’s  valuable  and 
liberal  communications. 


Art.  IT.  The  original  Agronomical  Obfervations  made  in  the  Courfe  of 
a  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  round  the  IV or  Id,  in  his  Ma - 
jefty’s  Ships ,  the  Reflation  and  Adventure,  in  the  Tears  1772,  1773, 
1774,  and  1775.  By  William  Wales,  S.  Mafter  of  the 

Royal  Mathematical  School  in  Chriil’s  Hofpital ;  and  Mr.  William 
Bay ly,  late  Aififtanc  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory.  4to.  il.  is.  Boards. 
Nourfe.  1777. 

rnHl  S  work  has  been  publifhed  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
||  Longitude;  and  altnoft  wholly  confifts  of  tables  of  the 
various  aftronomical  and  other  obfervations  made  during  the 
courfe  of  the  iaft  voyage  of  Gapt.  Cook  and  Capt.  Furneaux 
round  the  world.  The  moll  interefting  part  of  it  to  readers  in 
general  is  a  fenfible  Introduction ;  in  which  Mr.  Wales,  after 
giving  a  catalogue  of  the  excellent  aftronomical  and  philofophi- 
cal  inftruments  with  which  Mr.  Bayly  and  himfelf  were  fur- 
niflhed  by  the  Commiftioners  of  Longitude,  particularly  defcribes 
fuch  of  them  as  had  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  conftruction. 
We  fhall  felect  fuch  particulars  from  this  Introduction,  as  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  moft:  worthy  the  attention  of  our  philofophical, 
Headers. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  is  the  defcription  (illuftrated  writh 
a  plate)  of  a  convenient  Portable  Obfervatory,  ufed  in  this  phi¬ 
lofophical  expedition,  and  invented  by  his  aftociate.  The  two 
clocks,  and  the  mechanifm  employed  in  fixing  them,  are  next 
defcribed.  Thefe  defcriptions  are  followed  by  fome  judicious 
obfervations  on  the  Hadley’s  Sextants  ;  comprehending  a  general 
hiftory  of  that  valuable  inftrument,  from  the  period  of  its  in¬ 
vention  to  the  prefent  time.  The  Author  dwells  more  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  application  of  it  to  the  finding  the  longitude^ 
the  computations  for  which  purpofe,  he  ob.ferv.es,  have  been  fo 
greatly  abridged,  that  they  may  now  be  performed  in  15  or  16 
minutes,  by  a  very  moderate  computer  ;  though  formerly  the 
neceflary  calculations  could  not  have  been  made  in  lefs  than 
three  or  four  hours,  by  the  moft  fkilful.  He  particularizes  the 
great  improvements  made  in  thofe  inftruments  ;  and  takes 
notice  of  the  prefent  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  nautical  aftronomy  has  arrived,  principally  indeed  by 
their  means  :  and  as  it  might  be  expected,  from  the  warmth  with 
which  he  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the  prefent  method  of  finding  the 
jongitude  by  the  Lunar  Obfervations^  that  he  fhould  deliver  his 
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opinion  concerning  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  be  expected  from  it, 
and  which  fo  materially  depends  on  the  excellence  of  thefe  Sex¬ 
tants  ;  he  declares,  from  his  own  experience  of  it,  which  has 
certainly  been  pretty  extenfive,  that  c  with  very  little  trouble 
the  longitude  of  a  Jfhip,  at  fea,  may  generally  be  had  by  this 
method,  within  about  the  one-fixth  part  of  a  degree,  or,  at 
moll,  the  one-fifth/ 

Mr.  Wales,  neverthelefs,  after  noticing  fome  defects  or  im¬ 
perfections  incident  to  thefe  inftruments,  defcribes  fome  fingu- 
lar  and  unaccountable  anomalies  obferved  in  the  two  Sedtants 
which  he  ufed  in  this  voyage.  We  Ihall  give  the  obfervation 
in  his  own  words  : 

c  It  mull  be  owned  there  is  fomething  in  the  conftitution  of 
this  quadrant  very  difagrecable ,  and  not  eaftly  to  be  accounted 
for.  Sometimes,  for  many  months  together,  the  longitudes  de¬ 
duced  from  obfervations  made,  about  the  fame  time,  with  my 
two  Sextants,  would  not  differ  more  than  io  or  15  miles,  and 
very  feldom  fo  much  ;  after  which  the  longitudes,  fo  deduced, 
would  begin  to  differ,  and  that  difference  would  gradually  in- 
creafe,  fometimes  to  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half:  in  a  little 
time  it  would  again  decreafe  ;  and  foon  after,  the  obfervations 
would  agree  as  well  as  ever.  It  will  readily  be  fuppofed,  that 
no  means  were  left  untried  by  me  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  this 
ilfan^e  aberration  ;  but  all  my  endeavours  were  ineffectual ;  and 
I  mention  the  circumftance  to  induce  fome  perfon,  more  tkilfui 
in  mechanics,  to  attempt  it/ 

An  obfervation  perhaps  ftill  more  lingular  occurs,  when  the 
Author  fpeaks  of  th 0  Azimuth  Comp ajfes  employed  in  this  voyage 
for  obferving  the  'variation.  The  remark  is  indeed  fo  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  it  will  be  fafeft  to  give  this  likewife  ip  his  own 
words  : 

c  I  cannot,  fays  Mr.  W.  pafs  this  article  over,  without 
making  a  remark  or  two  on  the  irregularities  which  we  found 
in  the  obfervations  made  with  thofe  inftruments.  In  the  Chan¬ 
nel  of  England,  the  extremes  of  the  obferved  variations  were 
from  io°|  to  250  :  and  all  the  way  from  England  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  I  frequently  obferved  differences  nearly  as  great, 
without  being  able,  any  way,  to  account  for  them  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fituation  being  by  no  means  fufficient.  Thefe  irre¬ 
gularities  continued  after  leaving  the  Cape,  which,  at  length, 
put  me  on  examining  into  the  circumftances  under  which  they 
were  made.  In  this  examination  it  foon  appeared,  that  when 
moft  of  thofe  obfervations  were  made,  wherein  the  greateftWeft 
variations  had  happened,  the  /hip's  head  was  North  and  Eajlerly ; 
and  that  when  thofe,  where  it  was  leaft,  had  been  obferved,  it 
was  South  and  Wejierly .  I  mentioned  this  to  Capt.  Cook,  and 
fome  of  the  officers,  who  did  not  at  fir  ft  feem  to  think  much  of 
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it ;  but  as  opportunities  happened,  fome  obfervations  were 
made  under  thofe  circumftances,  and  very  much  contributed  to 
confirm  my  fufpicions;  and  throughout  the  whole  voyage  I  had 
great  reafons  to  believe,  that  variations  obferved  with  a  flip's  he.  ad 
in  different  pofitions ,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  her ,  will  differ 
very  materially  from,  one  another  ;  and  much  more  will  variations, 
obierved  on  board  different  (hips,  which  I  now  find  fully  veri¬ 
fied,  on  comparing  thofe  which  were  made  on  board  the  Ad¬ 
venture ,  with  my  own,  made  about  the  fame  time  :  and  the  in- 
quifitive  reader  will  find  fome  very  lingular  inflances  of  thefe 
matters  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  obfervations.3 

The  work  itfeif  confifts  of  a  great  variety  of  tables  of  different 
kinds  ;  particularly,  the  nautical  journals  of  each  fliip,  indi¬ 
cating  its  fituation  at  one  view,  each  day,  at  noon,  as  fhewn 
by  the  log  ;  by  obfervation  ;  and  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  and  Mr. 
Kendall’s  timekeepers  :  tables  of  obfervations  of  the  moon’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  fun  and  fixed  liars  :  meteorological  journals, 
kept  on  board  each  of  the  fhips,  including  experiments  oeca- 
fionally  made  to  afeertain  the  temperature  of  the  fea  at  confi- 
derable  depths,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  contrived  for  that 
purpofe  :  obfervations  on  the  tides  ;  on  the  magnetical  dip,  and 
variation  ;  the  rate  of  going  of  the  different  timekeepers,  and 
comparifons  of  them  with  each  other,  &c. 

From  thefe  journals  or  tables,  notwithflanding  their  utility, 
it  cannot  be  expebfed  that  we  can  extract  much  that  can  con¬ 
duce  to  the  inftrubfion  or  amufement  of  our  Readers.  Never- 
thelefs  fome  fcattered  obfervations  occur  in  thefe  pages  occa- 
fionally,  which  are  of  a  more  general  nature.  With  the  fub- 
ftance  of  one  of  thefe  we  fhall  terminate  our  account  of  this 
work. 

In  obferving  the  tides,  Mr.  Bayly,  our  Author’s  affociate, 
made  ufe  of  the  following  method,  which  appears  to  be  equally 
fimple  and  accurate.  A  glafs  tube,  the  internal  diameter  of 
which  was  feven-tenths  of  an  inch,  was  lafhed  fail  to  a  ten-feet 
fir  rod,  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  quarters.  This  rod  was 
fattened  to  a  flrong  poft  fixed  upright  and  firm  in  the  water.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  an  exceeding  fmall  aperture, 
through  which  the  water  was  admitted.  In  confequence  of  this 
conftru£fion,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  was  fo  little 
affe£fed  by  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  that  its  height  was  not  al¬ 
tered  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  when  the  fwell  of  the  fea  was  two 
feet :  and  Mr.  Bayly  was  certain  that  with  this  inflrument  he 
could  difeern  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height 
of  the  tide. 

In  taking  notice  of  the  account  which  the  Author  gives  of 
the  philofophical  inttruments  employed  in  this  voyage,  we* 
omitted  his  defeription  of  the  Marine  Barometer ,  conftru&ed  by 
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Mr.  Nairne;  and  of  which  we  are  here  reminded,  as  it  was 
founded  on  principles  fame  what  flmilar  to  thofe  of  this  tide- 
gage,  and  might  poffibly  fugged:  the  idea  of  it.  It  was  what  is 
commonly  called  a  Cijiern  Barometer ,  and  differed  from  the 
ufual  condrucdion  in  the  following  particular.  The  bore  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  for  about  the  length  of  two  feet, 
was  fmall  ;  but  above  that  height  the  tube  was  enlarged  to  the 
common  fize.  Through  the  fmall  part  of  the  initrument  the 
mercury  was  prevented  from  afcending  too  haftily,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fhip  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  upper 
wide  part  was,  confequently,  lefTened.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
fiance,  that  much  depends  on  the  proper  fufpenfion  of  this  in- 
flrument ;  and  that  Mr.  Nairne  has  lince  found,  by  experiment, 
the  point  from  which  it  may  be  fufpended,  fo  as  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  fhall  not  be  alFedfed  by  the  motion  of  the  (hip. 


Art.  III.  Defence  of*  Lord  Pivot,  ato.  Volume  of  401  Papes. 

(No  Book  feller.) 

THE  affair  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  this  work  is  of  fo  inte¬ 
resting  a  nature,  and  has  of  late  engaged  fo  large  a  (hare 
of  the  public  attention,  that  we  hope  to  oblige  many  of  our  Rea¬ 
ders  by  laying  before  them  fuch  a  fummary  of  the  leading  fadts 
and  arguments  refpedling  the  condudt  of  Lord  Pigot,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  colledl  from  this  ingenious  and  fpirited  apology 
for  his  Lordihip.  Without  further  preface,  we  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  offer  them  the  following  brief  abftradl  of  this  volumi¬ 
nous  publication. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  meaning  and  fpirit  of  the  orders 
which  Lord  Pigot  received  from  the  Ead  India  Company,  and 
confequently  of  the  propriety  of  his  condudl  in  the  execution  of 
them,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  review  the  prior  (late  of  the  Car¬ 
natic. —For  near  a  century  pad,  the  government  of  Tanjore 
has  been  in  the  family  of  the  prefent  Rajah,  or  king.  About 
the  year  1742,  Pertaub  Sing,  the  father  of  the  prefent  Rajah, 
was  called  to  the  throne,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  kingdom,  t(o  fucceed  Taujokee,  whom  they  had  de- 
pofed.  lathe  year  1744,  Anwarodean,  who  had  been  entruded 
with  the  guard ianfliip  of  Seid  Mahomraed,  the  infant  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  contrived  the  death  of  this  young  man,  and  foon 
after  fucceeded  to  the  nabobfhip.  This  Nabob,  who  appears 
from  feveral  (Liking  fa£h  to  have  been  inimical  to  the  Englifh, 
met  with  a  powerful  opponent  in  Chundafaheb  (of  the  family  of 
the  murthered  Nabob)  and  was  at  lad  (lain  by  him  in  battle. 
H  is  younged  fon,  Mohammed  Ally,  the  prefent  Nabob,  faved 
himfelf  by  flight.  In  this  fltuation  of  the  young  Nabob,  he 
found  a  faithful  ally,  and  deady  friend,  ia  the  Rajah  o 
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Tanjore,  who  fent  troops  to  his  aftiftance,  and  whofe  general, 
Monacjee,  put  Chundafaheh  to  death.  So  unequivocal  and  ho¬ 
nourable  were  the  teftimonies  which  Pertaub  Sing  gave  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Nabob,  and  to  the  Englifh  who  prote&ed 
him,  that  Governor  Saunders  would  enter  into  no  treaty  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  which  the  guarantee  of 
the  Rajah  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  was  not  a  preliminary. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  long  conteft,  in  the  year  1751, 
Lord  Pigot,  who  was  then  of  the  Council  at  Fort  St.  David, 
headed  a  detachment  fent  to  the  afliflance  of  the  Nabob,  in  which 
expedition  he  was  fuccefsful.  In  *755?  Lord  Pigot  fucceeded 
Mr.  Saunders  in  the  government  of  Madras.  In  1756,  not- 
withftanding  the  hazardous  fituation  of  Madras,  he  fent  a  de- 
tachmcnt  under  Colonel  Clive,  to  the  relief  of  Bengal,  which 
retook  Calcutta  from  Surajah  Dow! ah.  General  Lally  arriving 
at  this  time  at  Pondicherry,  took  Fort  St.  Davids,  and  attacked 
Tanjore.  But  the  Rajah  was  immoveable  in  his  attachment  to 
the  Englifh,  and  repulfed  Lally.  Lord  Pigot's  prudent  and 
gallant  behaviour  fecured  Madras;  and  it  was  through  him  that 
Pondicherry  was  rafed  to  its  foundations.  Al  ter  the  extirpation 
of  the  French,  Lord  Pigot,  in  1762,  acted  as  an  upright  and 
prudent  mediator  between  the  powers  of  the  country.  In  ad¬ 
juring  the  claims  of  the  Nabob  and  the  Rajah,  he  paid  the 
moft  fcrupulous  attention  to  juftice  and  equity:  to  check  the 
ambition  of  the  former,  and  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  latter,  he 
guaranteed  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  to  the  Rajah  and  his  de¬ 
pendents. 

Lord  Pigot’s  conduct,  in  this  treaty,  obtained  the  warmefi:  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  company,  who  fpoke  of  the  terms  as  *  agree¬ 
able  and  advantageous  to  both  parties,7  and  pronounced  his 
proceedings  in  the  whole  of  this  tranfaCtion  to  have  been  judicious. 
After  the  death  of  Pertaub  Sing,  though  the  Nabob  congra¬ 
tulated  the  young  king  Tuljaujee  on  bis  acceffion,  and  gave 
him  the  flrongefi  affurances  of  friendfhip,  he  foon  difcovered 
his  defire  of  infringing  the  treaty  of  1762,  and  was  guilty  of 
opprefling  the  Rajah  even  while  the  troops  of  Tanjore  were 
fighting  in  his  caufe.  In  1767  the  Company  inftru&ed  the 
prefident  and  council  at  Fort  St.  George  to  fettle  the  differences 
between  the  king  of  Tanjore  and  the  Nabob,  and  to  enforce  the 
treaty  between  them.  The  Nabob  however,  by  contracting,  or 
pretending  to  contraCI,  debts  with  individuals  among  the  fervants 
of  the  Company,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  lacks  of 
pagodas,  attached  them  to  his  intereft,  and  was  permitted  to 
purfue  his  defigns  agkinft  the  R.ajah  without  controuL  They 
even  gave  themfelves  up  as  tools  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabob, 
and,  for  feveral  years  continued  fuhfervient  to  his  ambition  and 
revenge.  Refufing  to  hear  the  pleas  of  the  Rajah  by  his  Va¬ 
keel, 
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keel,  they  fupported  the  Nabob  with  their  forces  ;  and  when  the 
Rajah  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  they  left  it  to  the  Nabob,  a 
party  in  the  difpute,  to  fix  his  own  terms.  To  defray  the  large 
demand  made  upon  him  by  this  treaty,  the  Rajah  was  obliged 
to  mortgage  a  part  of  his  lands  to  the  Dutch  and  to  the  Danes. 
This  was  alleged  againft  him  as  a  criminal  adlion,  and  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Company,  inftead  of  fupporting  the  character  of 
guarantees,  took  an  adtive  part  againft  the  Rajah,  and  concluded 
it  proper  and  expedient  totally  to  reduce  him.  Thus  fupported, 
the  Nabob  in  1773,  Proceeded  openly  againft  Tanjore.  The 
Vakeel  of  the  Rajah  was  treated  with  the  higheft  infolence  by 
the  Nabob,  and  wasrefufed  ad  million  to  the  gentlemen  at  Ma¬ 
dras.  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  king  of 
Tanjore  ;  took  no  meafures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  the  Nabob  ;  but  as  parties  in  the  quarrel,  afiifted  him 
in  crufhing  the  Rajah.  The  confequence  was  that  Tanjore 
was  taken,  the  Rajah  imprifoned,  and  the  fyftem  of  government 
in  the  Carnatic  overturned. 

The  Company,  confidering  the  fyffem  eftablifhed  between 
the  Rajah  and  Nabob  in  1762,  as  ftill  in  force,  and  regarding 
the  redudiion  of  Tanjore  as  a  dangerous  violation  of  this 
fyftem,  thought  itneceifary  to  declare  their  entire  difapprobation 
of  the  late  meafures,  by  difpiacing  the  Governor  and  repri¬ 
manding  the  Council.  To  remedy  the  evils  which  their  mif- 
condudf  had  occafioned,  and  reftore  the  fyftem  of  1762,  Lord 
Pigot  was  fent  out  as  Prefident  and  Governor  with  orders,  the 
purport  of  which  was  as  follows  :  that,  without  lofs  of  time 
he  fhould  take  the  moil  effedfual  meafures  for  fecuring  the  king 
of  Tanjore;  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  protedtion  of  his  per- 
fon  and  family;  lay  before  him  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Company  had  determined  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors  (conditions  which  were  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
Rajah  and  the  Company,  and  at  the  fame  time  provided  for  the 
rights  of  the  Nabob)  and,  on  his  agreeing  to  thefe  conditions, 
reftore  him  to  the  government,  with  all  the  country,  and  all 
the  rights  he  pofTefled  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  1762: 
that  if  the  Rajah  ihould  not  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  receipt 
of  thefe  orders  at  fort  St.  George,  he  fhould  forthwith  place 
fome  other  fit  perfon  of  the  royal  family  upon  the  throne: 
that  he  ihould  affure  the  king  or  his  fucceflbr,  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  neither  mean  to  diminifh  his  authority,  nor  to  impoverifh 
or  diftrefs  his  country.  That  the  fervants  of  the  Company  be 
forbid  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  government :  that  the 
Nabob  be  allowed  no  farther  claims  on  the  Rajah  than  for  the 
current  tribute :  that,  to  cut  off  all  the  complaints  of  the 
Nabol),  the  Prefident  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  amount  of  his 
receipts  and  difburfements  on  account  of  the  Tanjore  country  ; 
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that  when  this  bufinefs  fhall  be  finally  adjufted,  he  fhould  efta- 
blifh  a  judicious  and  permanent  fyftem  for  the  future  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Company  on  the  Coaft 
of  Coromandel,  and  enquire  whether  they  can  fupplyan  adequate 
fund  for  the  neceflary  increafe  of  the  military  eftablifhments. — 
Thefe  orders  were  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  In 
the  execution  of  them,  the  Council  were  not  to  fail  to  concur 
with  the  Prefident.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal 
were  to  co-operate  with  them,  if  the  Prefident  and  Council  of 
Madras  fhould  find  it  neceftary.  And  an  oppofition  to  thefe 
orders,  or  a  refufal  to  carry  them  into  full  effedf,  on  the  part 
of  any  fervant  of  the  Company,  was,  on  proper  reprefentation 
of  the  cafe  to  the  Company,  to  be  followed  by  an  abfolute  dif- 
miffion  from  their  fervice. 

When  Lord  Pigot  arrived  at  Madras  with  this  commiffion, 
he  found  a  great  part  of  the  Council  attached  to  the  intereft  of 
the  Nabob,  who  had  touched  the  real  fpring  of  their  actions, 
by  ifiuing  Tankas ,  or  alignments  on  the  country  of  Tanjore,, 
as  a  fecurity  for  debts  real  or  pretended,  to  the  amount  of 
1,200,000 1.  Notwithftanding  this.  Lord  Pigot,  the  more 
fuccefsfully  to  execute  his  commifiion,  communicated  the  pur¬ 
port  of  it  to  the  Nabob,  and  endeavoured  by  gentle  means  to 
engage  him  to  compliance.  He  foon  however  difcovered  his 
difinclination  to  refign  Tanjore  to  the  Rajah,  and  u fed  every 
artifice  to  engage  the  board  in  his  intereft.  Lord  Pigot  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  proper  mixture  of  moderation  and  firmnefs ;  de¬ 
termined  not  to  relinquifli  the  talk  he  had  undertaken,  he  fent 
Colonel  Harpur  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  ant! 
releafe  the  Rajah  from  confinement ;  at  the  fame  time  defirous 
if  pofiible  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Nabob,  he  purfued 
the  moft  gentle  meafures  with  refpedt  to  him.  Some  of  the 
Council,  who  feem  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  cool  and  cau¬ 
tious  manner  in  which  Lord  Pigot  proceeded,  and  to  have 
been  apprehenfive  of  too  fcrupulous  an  examination  of  the 
affair  of  the  Tankas,  propofed  that  the  whole  execution  of  this 
bufinefs  fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  military  officer  com¬ 
manding  at  Tanjore,  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  This  propofal,  how¬ 
ever  was  over-ruled  :  Lord  Pigot  was  appointed  by  the  board  to 
go  to  Tanjore  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  the  Rajah,  and  au- 
thorifed  to  take  with  him  a  fufficient  civil  and  military  fupport. 
A  motion  made  by  Sir  R.  Fletcher,  to  join  two  members  of  the 
board  in  this  deputation,  was  rejected.  Lord  Pigot  proceeded 
to  Tanjore,  and  after  firmly  oppofing  the  claims  of  the  Nabob 
on  the  nth  of  April  1776,  reftored  the  Rajah  to  his  throne; 
and  fecured  the  future  defence  of  the  country  in  the  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  manner,  by  accepting  a  voluntary  offer  of  the  Rajah, 
that  the  Company,  befides  the  garrifon,  fhould  fix  a  military 
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eftablifhmeht  in  Tanjore,  for  the  fupport  of  which  he  would 
pay  four  lacks  of  pagodas  per  annum  Worn  his  revenue.  In  all 
this,  the  condudf  of  Lord  Pigot  was  irreproachable,  and  highly 
meritorious;  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Council  on  his 
return,  and  afterwards  of  the  Board  of  the  Company,  expreffed 
in  the  ftrongeff  terms. 

Among  the  feveral  claimants  on  Tanjore,  in  confequence  of 
the  alignments  granted  by  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Paul  Benneld  was 
the  principal;  his  whole  demand  amounted  to  about  234,000]. 
After  feveral  delays,  his  claims  were  examined  by  the  Board, 
and  found  inadmiffible,  becaufe  they  were  unfupported  by  ade¬ 
quate  vouchers;  becaufe  all  private  loans  or  money  tranfacffions 
carried  on  by  any  of  the  fervants  of  the  Company  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  pronounced  by  the  Company  to  be  illicit,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  come  before  their  Council;  and  becaufe  the 
Board  could  not  interfere  in  this  matter  without  a  diredf  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  particular  orders  of  the  Company  refpedfing  the 
reparation  of  the  Rajah,  which  were  to  be  executed  without 
delay,— Thus  far  the  Nabob  and  his  friends  were  foiled.  The 
claims  of  Paul  Benfield  were  not  admitted;  the  Rajah  was 
xefiored  ;  and  the  crop  of  the  prefent  year  in  Tanjore  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  his  property. 

The  Nabob  next  endeavoured  to  intereft  the  Commodore, 
Governor-general,  and  Council  of  Bengal,  inhis  caufe;  and 
found  means  to  do  this  fo  effectually.,  that  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Pigot,  incloiing  the  complaints  of  the 
Nabob;  which  confided  principally  of  two  articles:  “  That 
Lord  Pigot  had  declared  in  the  Court,,  that  he  would  place  an 
European  guard  upon  the  Nabob’s  houfe,  to  keep  him  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  his  own  power;  and  that  Lord  Pigot  had  ordered  people 
to  enter  the  Nabob’s  garden  in  the  night,  on  pretended  inform¬ 
ation  that  the  Nabob  had  ordered  people  to  be  ill-treated  there.”' 
To  the  former  of  thefe  charges  Lord  Pigot  replies.  That  the 
Nabob  had  totally  mifunderftood  him,  that  he  never  had  a 
thought  of  placing  a  guard  over  the  Nabob,  but  that  he  had 
found  it  neceffary  to  threaten  the  placing  a  guard  about  the 
grounds  of  the  Company,  to  prevent  the  intrigues  which  were 
carrying  on  at  the  Durbar  between  the  Nabob  and  feveral  of  the 
Europeans.  Such  a  guard,  for  the  purpofe  of  intercepting 
vifitors  to  the  Nabob,  and  preventing  correfpondence  with  him, 
was  agreeable  to  the  orders  of  the  Company.  The  fecond 
charge  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

The  Nabob,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Pigot,  farther  charges  him 
with  (Seizing  the  territories  o IMarava  and  Neejcota ,  not  belonging 
to  Tanjore.  But  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Rajah’s  pol- 
feffions  in  1762,  and  from  the  Nabob’s  own  letter  in  1755, 
that  thefe  countries  did  not  belong  to  the  Nabob,  but  to  the 
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Rajah.  Nor  were  thefe  territories  feized  without  frequent  gene-* 
ral  notices  previoufly  given  to  the  Nabob. 

Mr.  Benfield’s  claims  having  been  three  times  offered  to  the 
confideration  of  the  Board,  and  rejected  ;  on  June  j  3,  Mr. 
Mackay  made  three  motions  which  were  carried  by  a  majority 
of  feven  to  five :  the  firfl,  that  the  Nabob  had  a  right  to  the 
crop  in  the  Tanjore  country,  and  that  his  mortgages  on  the  fame 
were  good  ;  the  2d  and  gd,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
Rajah  to  recommend  it  to  him,  to  affiffc  Mr.  Ben, field  in  recover¬ 
ing  his  debts  among  the  inhabitants,  and  to  account  with  him 
for  the  government  ihare  of  the  grain  in  the  diflridts  afligned  to 
him  by  the  Nabob. 

A  refolution  which  had  been  folemnly  confirmed  three  feveral 
times  being  thus  overturned,  and  the  oppofition  of  the  Nabob 
and  his  party  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Company 
thereby  {Lengthened,  Lord  Pigot  thought  it  neceflary,  if  pofii- 
ble,  to  flop  their  cabals.  F or  this  purpofe,  he  moved,  That 
the  letter  from  the  Nabob  to  Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  written 
purpofely  to  create  animofity  between  the  Members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment, and  “  That  no  Member  of  the  Council  do  hence¬ 
forth  vifit  or  correfpond,  by  writing  or  mefi'age,  with  the 
Nabob  or  either  of  his  fons.5’  Both  thefe  motions,  perfectly 
agreeing  with  the  purport  of  the  commiffion  and  the  {landing 
orders  of  the  Company,  were  carried.  On  this  the  Prefident 
proceeded  to  move,  “  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Nabob  to 
refide  at  Arcot:”  the  grounds  of  this  motion  were  the  numerous 
inconveniencies  which  his  refidence  at  Madras  had  occafioned, 
and  particularly  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  the  Members  of  the 
Government  at  the  Durbar  of  the  Nabob.  This  falutary 
motion,  however,  was  fet  afide  by  a  majority  of  feven  to 
five. 

From  this  time  the  whole  attention  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council  was  employed  in  thwarting  the  meafures,  and  curtail¬ 
ing  the  powers,  of  the  Prefident.  On  the  24th  of  June,  a 
motion  was  made  for  refeinding  the  two  refolutions  palled  a 
few- days  before  3  the  motion  was  refumed  on  the  28th,  when 
Lord  Pigot  had  recourfe  to  a  power  which  he  conceived  to  be 
veiled  in  him  by  the  conflitution  of  the  government,  and  which 
it  appeared  to  be  neceflary  for  him  to  exert  on  the  prefent  cc- 
cafion ;  he  refufed  to  put  the  queflion. — In  the  mean  time  he 
propofed  that,  according  to  the  offer  made  by  the  Rajah,  a 
Chief  and  Council,  fubordinate  to  the  Prefidency  of  Fort  .St* 
George  fhould  be  eftablifhed  in  Tanjore.  This  meafure,  from 
which  many  commercial  and  political  advantages  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  being  overruled,  Lord  Pigot,  defirous  of  fecuring  at 
lead  the  political  advantages  of  his  fcheme,  propofed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Refident,  and  named  Mr.  Ruffel.  This  mo- 
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tion  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Ruffel  was  appointed.  But  the 
oppofition,  determined  to  fruftrate  or  revoke  this  appointment, 
propofed,  though  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Company,  that 
the  Committee  of  Circuit  fhould  immediately  enter  upon  their 
inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  country  fubjedl  to  the  Company, 
before  the  affairs  of  Tanjore  were  fettled.  This  propofal  was 
made,  becaufe  the  orders  of  the  Company  had  appointed  Mr. 
Ruffel  one  of  this  Committee.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  pro- 
pofea  and  carried,  that  Colonel  Stuart  lhould  take  the  military 
command  in  Tanjore.  After  this,  the  immediate  departure  of 
the  Committee  of  Circuit,  and  of  Colonel  Stuart,  was  urged 
with  great  vehemence,  and  voted  by  a  majority  of  feven  to  four. 
The  Prefident,  who  faw  the  motive  and  drift  of  thefe  violent 
proceedings,  and  knew  that  their  fuccefs  muff  be  attended  with 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  intentions  of  the  Company  with  refpedl 
to  Tanjore,  firmly  refufed  to  give  his  confent  to  the  departure 
of  Colonel  Stuart  as  Commandant,  till  Mr.  RufTel  fhould 
have  received  his  inftru<5lions  as  Refident  at  Tanjore. 

It  will  here  be  neceffary  that  we  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the 
narrative,  while  we  take  notice  of  fome  objections  made  to  his 
Lordfhip’s  conduct. 

With  refpect  to  the  Nabob,  befides  the  complaints  already 
examined,  it  is  faid,  that  Lord  Pigot  appointed  his  fervants  to 
feize  a  certain  Dobbeer,  a  principal  fervant  of  the  Nabob,  and  his 
attendants,  and  carry  them  away  prifoners,  with  all  the  Nabob’s 
papers  in  their  charge.  This  is  afierted  to  have  been  inconfluent 
with  the  independent  rights  of  the  Nabob,  acknowledged  by  tiie 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  with  an  act  of  parliament.  But  it  appears 
that  the  treaty  of  Paris  only  acknowledges  Mahommed  Ally 
lawful  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  not  an  independent  Prince  : 
this  aftion,  therefore,  was  no  violation  of  independent  rights. 
Nor  was  it  a  breach  of  the  a£t  which  forbids  hoflili ties  againft 
any  Indian  Prince,  except  by  exprefs  orders  of  the  Council  or 
Company  :  the  adfion  was  not  hoifile,  for  the  officer  was  fent 
by  Lord  Pigot  to  efcort  the  Dobbeer  to  Tanjore,  and  he  at¬ 
tended  him  with  his  free-will  and  at  his  requeft:  and  this  Dob¬ 
beer  was  not  a  fervant  of  the  Nabob  ;  he  had  been  long  before  a 
fervant  of  the  Rajah,  and  was  now  principal  financier  of  Tan- 
jore.  But  had  it  been  an  a£l  of  hoflility,  it  was  not  committed 
by  order  of  Lord  Pigot,  who  only  appointed  the  officer  to  go  to 
Vickarum,  a  part  of  the  Rajah’s  dominions,  where  he  appre¬ 
hended  the  Dobbeer  to  be  at  that  time,  and  not  to  Arrialoor, 
where  he  was  found  :  and  it  was  an  a£t  which  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  poftpone  ;  as  without  the  Dobbeer  the  ac¬ 
counts  could  not  be  adjufted,  and  therefore  came  within  the 
cafes  excepted  by  the  a 6t. — Another  charge  againft  Lord  Pigot 
is,  that  he  by  proclamation  prohibited  the  people  of  Tanjore 
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from  affording  prote&ion  or  affidance  to  the  people  of  the 
Nabob.  i  his  charge  is  denied.  No  fuch  proclamation  was 
iilued  by  Lord  Pigot.  It  is  farther  alleged,  that  Lord  Pigot’s 
dependents  had  treated  the  ancient  fervants  of  the  Nabob  with 
indignity.  But  no  one  officer  is  named  who  was  ill-treated 
no  proof  is  produced  ;  and  the  faff  is  denied. — -  Another  acf  o 
violence  attributed  to  Lord  Pigot,  is  the  feizure  of  fame  of  the 
Nabob’s  Reiats  by  night  from  the  door  of  his  houfe.  The  truth 
here  was,  that  he  exerted  himfelf  to  refeue  an  unhappy  woman 
and  her  attendants,  who,  zvithin  the  bounds  of  the  Company ,  be- 
fought  his  prote&ion  from  the  people  of  the  Nabob,  by  whom 
fhe  had  been  ftolen,  and  from  whom  (lie  expedled  torture.-— 
Ladly,  Lord  Pigot  is  accufed  of  feizing  Hebray  Khan,  a  fer- 
vant  oi  the  Nabob- — but  without  the  lead  appearance  of  proof. 

Lord  Pigot  is,  in  the  next  place,  charged  with  inditing  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  inhuman  punifhment  upon  Comers  Dubafh,  a  man 
of  note  in  India. — -This  fact  was  as  follows  :  This  Comera,  a 
•  broker  or  money-lender  in  Madras,  on  the  night  of  Lord  Pigot’s 
arrival  at  Tanjore,  intruded  upon  the  Rajah,  to  give  him  his 
advice  (in  which  he  laid  he  was  fupported  by  feven  members  of 
the  Council)  not  to  accede  to  the  proportions  of  Lord  Pigot; 
>at  the  fame  time  offering  to  lend  him  any  fum  of  money.  The 
Rajah,  confidering  him  as  an  emiffary  employed  by  the  Nabob, 
complained  to  his  Lord  (hip  of  his  intrufion  and  infidious  propo- 
fal  s  ;  in  which  Lord  Pigot  cut  his  machinations  ffiort,  by  or¬ 
dering  him  to  be  chabucked on  the  public  parade. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  the  charge  againff  Lord  Pigot, 
refpedfing  his  conduct  at  the  Board,  that  he  claimed  and  exer- 
ci fed  a  right  of  putting  a  negative  on  every  acf  of  government 
which  appeared  to  him  ruinous  to  the  inter.efts  of  the  Company, 
i  o  vindicate  Lord  P.  in  the  exertion  of  this  power,  it  may  be 
obferved  ;  that  it  is  not,  as  has  been  declared,  tantamount  to  art 
afiumption  of  all  the  powers  of  government  ;  that  it  is  not  a 
:  dangerous  power,  being  fafely  exercifed  in  the  Britifn  govern¬ 
ment ;  that  it  is  not  a  power  which  it  is  likely  a  Governor 
ffiould  abufe,  there  being  checks  abundantly  fufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  luch  abufe;  that  it  is  not  a  greater  power  than  is  intruded 
to  the  Prefidents  of  other  political  bodies,  particularly  to  the 
Governors  of  our  fettlcments  abroad  ;  that  it  has  been  given 
as  an  opinion,  by  Mr.  Thurlowand  Mr.  Dunning,  in  a  fimilar 
cafe  (that  oi  Fort  William,  the.  conftitution  of  which  was  at 
that  time  the  Tame  as  that  of  Fort  George),  44  That  the  Pred- 
dent  and  Governor  was  an  integral  and  eilential  part  of  tire 
Council,  without  which  no  Council  could  be  legally  holden  G 
that  in  the  commiffions  of  government,  ancient  and  modern, 
diis  power  is  exprefsly  conveyed  to  the  Governor  ;  that  by  the 
royal  charters  of  juftice  of  George  I.  1726,  and  George  JR 
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1753,  *s  invc^ed  with  the  fame  power;  that  from  the  corn- 
million  of  Lord  Pigot,  the  general  letter  fent  out  with  him  from 
the  Company,  and  their  letter  tranfmitted  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  Nabob,  it  appears  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  (land  in  that  degree 
of  refponfibility  to  the  Company,  which  neceffarily  involves 
this  power  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  exertion  ot  it  in- 
confident  with  the  (landing  orders  of  the  Company,  the  ufage 
of  the  Board,  or  any  precedent  in  the  affairs  of  Madras,  the  re¬ 
cords  of  which  for  an  hundred  years  do  not  furnifh  a  ffngle  in- 
ftance,  where  a  majority  of  Council  without  the  Prefident  was 
eonftdered  as  a  Board.  From  tbe'fe  confiderations  we  infer  the 
exitlence  of  this  power  in  the  Governor,  and  tne  confequent 
legality  of  Lord  Pigot’s  exertion  of  it. 

°To  return  to  the  narrative,  the  Prefident  renewed,  in  the 
ftrongefl  terms,  his  earned  wifh  that  Mr.  Ruffel  might  proceed 
to  Tanjore,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few  days,  to  relieve  tne  diflrenes 
of  the  Rajah  :  but,  though  the  appointment  of  a  refident  was 
not  refunded,  it  was  again  determined  that  Mr.  Ruffel  fnoulu 
not  proceed.  The  Prefident,  on  this,  refufed  to  give  his  fanc- 
tion  to  any  inftrudbions  to  Colonel  Stuart,  and  to  put  tne  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  them.  I  he  oppofition  immediately  entered 
minutes  of  their  approbation  of  the  inftrublions,  and  refolved 
that  a  letter  fliould  be  written  to  Colonel  Harpur  to  deliver  over 
to  Colonel  Stuart  the  command  of  the  garrifon  of  Tanjore; 
hereby  claiming  a  right  to  do  afis  of  government  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Frefident.  Phis  Board  was  held  the  20th  of 
Auguft.  On  the  22d  the  majority  delivered  a  minute,  cenfur- 
ing°the  PrefidenPs  refufal  to  put  the  queftion  for  taking  intc 
con  fid  era  t  ion  the  inftrudlions  to  Colonel  Stuart.  Of  this  mi¬ 
nute  Lord  Pigot  took  no  notice  ;  but  propofed  that  the  mattei 
fliould  be  differed  to  reft,  till  the  pleafure  of  their  honourable 
mafters  could  be  known.  This  candid  propofal  was  rejected, 
Meffrs.  Stratton  and  Brooke  figned  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
directing  him  to  fign  the  inflations  and  letter,  by  order  oj 
Council* and  fend  them  to  Colonel  Stuart:  this  exercife  of  \ 
power  which  only  legally  belonged  to  the  Prejident  and  Council 
laid  Lord  Pigot  under  the  neceffity  of  putting  a  (lop  to  thef 
proceedings  immediately.  He  therefore  took  the  letter,  as  fooi 
as  it  was  figned  by  iMeffrs.  Stratton  and  Biooke,  folded  it  uj 
and  put  it  ?n  his  pocket :  and,  being  prepared  for  all  probabl 
events,  produced  a  written  charge  againfl  Meffrs,  Stratton  an 
Brooke,  “  For  having  been  guilty  of  an  a dc.  fubverfive  of  th 
authority  of  government,  and  tending  to  introduce  anarchy,  i 
the  fuming  orders  to  the  Secretary  to  give  inftru&ions  to  Colon* 
Stuart,  which  had  not  been  approved  and  paffed  by  the  Prefi 
dent  and  Council.”  The  gentlemen,  not  admitting  the  charge 

and  refufmg  to  give  any  anfwer  to  it,  werefufpended. 
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That  the  charge  was  juft,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
a£lion,  which  was  a  d i re<5h  aftumption  of  a  power  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  or  a  majority  of  the  Council,  to  do  pofttive  aids  of  go¬ 
vernment  by  their  foie  authority  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Prefident.  Nor  do  there  appear  any  circumftances  in  the 
affair  to  render  the  fufpenfion  illegal.  The  fa£l  was  fully  proved, 
and  was  of  fuch  a  nature  that  no  time  was  required  to  anfwer  it. 
The  fufpenfion  was  a  regular  a&  of  the  Board,  that  is,  of  all  the 
members  then  prei'ent  having  a  right  to  vote  The  queftion  w^s 
put  by  the  Prelidefit  ;  the  votes  of  all  the  members  prefent  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  were  taken  ;  they  v/ere  equal,  four  to  four  : 
thePrefident  then,  befides  his  vote,  gave  his  calling  vote.  The 
members  accufed,  according'to  the  {landing  orders  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  could  not  vote  :  the  fufpenfion  therefore  was  carried  re¬ 
gularly.  The  next  day,  a  proteft  was  figned,  in  which  the 
party  in  oppoiition  to  Lord  Pigot,  after  cenfuring  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  two  laft  meetings  fay,  cc  We  the  majority  of  the 
Board  do  confider  ourfelves  as  the  only  legal  representatives  of 
the  Honourable  Company  under  this  prefidency,  and  as  fuch  we 
have  no  doubt  but  ail  the  fervants  of  the  Company  will  regard 
us  f’— hereby  virtually  fufpending  Lord  Pigot,  and  four  other 
members  of  the  Board.  The  next  day  (Aug  23*)  at  four 
o'clock  the  Prefident  and  Council  alfembled  again.  Before  this 
time,  the  oppoiition  had  circulated  copies  of  their  proteft, 
.among  the  commanders  of  his  majefty’s  ihips,  the  officers  of 
the  main  guard,  &c.  This  being  juftly  considered  by  Lord 
Pigot  as  a  diredt  aftumption  of  all  the  powers  of  government, 
civil  and  military  ;  it  was  refolved  to  fufpend  Meffrs.  FJoyer, 
Palmer,  Jourdan  and  Mackay,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
being  a  military  officer  fhould  be  ordered  into  arreft,  and  the 
command  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Colonel  Stuart.  Thefe 
meafures,  the  objedl  of  which  was  to  put  a  flop  to  the  confufion 
and  anarchy  which  threatened  the  government,  were  legal,  and 
though  vigorous,  were  neceffary. 

Before  Lord  Pigot  had  met  the  firft  Council,  after  the  fuf¬ 
penfion  of  Meffrs  Stratton  and  Brooke,  the  faction  of  feven 
affembled,  and  agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  proteft,  and  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  Bengal.  Early  in  the  afternoon  they  alfembled 
again,  and  at  three  o’clock  figned  a  refolution  to  arreft  the  perfon 
ot  Lord  Pigot,  and  to  appoint  Colonel  Stuart,  on  whom  they 
conferred  the  command  of  the  army  and  garrifon,  to  execute 
this  delign,  This  adl  was  prior  to  the  fufpenfion  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  the  majority,  and  therefore  could  not  be,  as  has 
been  infmuated,  the  effect  of  that  fufpenfion.  They  appear 
to  have  been  hurried  into  this  meafure  by  the  Nabob,  with  whom 
they  had  frequent  iutercourfe,  and  who  in  a  letter  written  four 
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days  before  the  afreft  of  Lord  Pigot,  had  ftrongly  urged  his  re¬ 
moval  from  the  government. 

Colonel  Stuart,  to  whom  the  execution  of  this  bufinefs  was 
Committed,  fupped  with  Lord  Pigot  as  a  friend  on  the  evening  ot 
the  23d  of  Auguft.  The  next  morning  he  breakfafted  with  his 
Lordihip,  and  after  breakfaft  delivered  to  him  an  obicure  and 
ambiguous  letter,  requefting  information  concerning  his  duty. 
He  returned  again  to  a  friendly  dinner.  To  make  every  thing 
agreeable  to  him.  Lord  Pigot  invited  him  to  the  confutation- 
room  at  fix.  The  intervals  between  thefe  hofpitable  meals  and 
friendly  meetings  the  Colonel  employed  in  completing  his  plan. 
Having  concerted  the  whole  operation,  he  came  to  the  Council, 
Where  he  held  a  vague  converfation  :  after  which  he  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  fup  with  Lord  Pigot,  and  having  no  conveyance  of 
his  own ,  requejled  his  Lordfhip  to  take  him  in  his  chaife .  Lord 
Pigot,  who  had  not  the  final  left  apprehenfions  of  any  defign 
upon  his  perfon,  gave  him  a  feat  in  his  carriage.  About  eight 
o'clock,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edington,  and  Captain  Lylaught, 
attended  by  a  company  of  Scapoys,  flopped  the  chaife.  Colonel 
Stuart  feiosed  the  arm  of  the  Governor,  and  faid,  cs  Go  out ,  Sir,39 
Captain  Lyfaught  received  him  as  his  prifoner,  and  conduced 
him  to  the  mount ;  while  Colonel  Edington  conveyed  the  news 
of  their  fuccefs  to  the  Seven.  On  this,  they  iffued  a  Proclama¬ 
tion^  declaring  themfelves,  under  the  Company,  poffeffed  of  the 
foie  power  in  the  Government,  enabling  that  George  Stratton, 
Efq;  is  according  to  the  order  of  the  Company ,  Prefident  of  the 
Council  and  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  pronouncing  the 
powers  of  Lord  Pigot,  and  Meffrs  Ruffe],  Dalrymple  and 
Stone,  annulled.  They  next  proceeded  to  remove  Lord  Pigot 
from  his  own  houfe  to  Chinleput,  and  gave  Colonel  Stuart  an 
indefinite  power  to  take  any  farther  meafures  he  might  judge 
neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  his  Lordfhip’s  perfon.  They  paid 
every  mark  of  refpebl  and  attention  to  the  Nabob.  They 
treated  the  Rajah  with  neglect  and  infolence.  T  hey  difeovered 
unremitting  hatred,  and  implacable  rancour,  againft  Lord  Pigot. 

In  the  preceding  ahftrabl  we  have  given  our  Readers  the  fub~ 
fiance  of  the  fails  and  arguments  which  this  able  Apologifi:  has 
brought  together  in  defence  of  Lord  Pigot.  Ido  give  our  judg¬ 
ment,  or  even  opinion,  on  this  affair  is  unneceffary,  and  at 
prefen  t  would  be  thought  premature. 

To  the  body  of  the  work  is  fubjoined  an  Appendix  con¬ 
taining  authorities  at  full  length,  in  fupport  of  the  principal 
{joints  on  which  the  Author  infills  in  the  courfe  of  this 
defence. 
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Art.  IV.  Percy  ;  a  Tragedy.  As  it  is  afled  at  the  Theatre-Royal 
in  Covent-Garden.  8vo.  i  s„- 6  d.  Cadell.  1777. 

ALTHOUGH  this  publication  carries  no  name  in  the  title- 
page,  it  cannot  properly  be  called  anonymous,  fince  the 
]aft  leaf  announces  feveral  other  productions  lately  publtjhed  by 
the  fame  Author  fome  of  which,  if  not  all,  we  remember 
to  have  come  forth  as  the  avowed  works  of  Mifs  Hannah  More, 
an  ingenious  female,  of  Briftol. 

A  very  laconic  advertifement,  immediately  preceding  the  piece, 
acquaints  the  Reader,  that  {  the  French  drama,  founded  on  the 
famous  old  Rory  of  Raoul  de  Coucy ,  fuggeRed  to  the  Author 
fome  circumRances  in  the  former  part  of  this  tragedy/  The 
French  drama  here  obfcurely  alluded  to,  is  the  Gabrielle  de  Vergy 
of  M.  de  Belloy,  the  popular  author  of  the  Siege  of  Calais ,  and 
other  tragedies ;  to  one  of  which  our  Rage  is  indebted  for  the 
well -received  drama  of  the  Grecian  Daughter. 

Gabrielle  de  Vergy  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  Percy ,  not  hav¬ 
ing  given  birth  only  to  c  fome  circumRances  in  the  former  part 
of  the  tragedy/  but  having  manifeRly  engendered  the  whole. 
Such,  however,  is  the  operation  of  time,  that  French  tragedy 
is  now  become  too  horrible  for  the  Englifh  Rage,  and  MifsMore 
thought  herfelf  obliged  to  foften  fome  of  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  drama  of  M.  de  Belloy  :  a  fingular  change  of  taRe  in  two 
rival  nations  !— unlefs  we  folve  the  miracle  by  reflecting  that 
Gabrielle  is  the  work  of  a  man,  and  Percy  the  production  of  a 
lady:  the  refult  is,  that  Mifs  More’s  tragedy  is  the  mod:  deli¬ 
cate,  M.  de  Belloy’s  the  mod:  nervous. 

Percy,  however,  holds  no  contemptible  Ration  in  the  ranks 
of  modern  tragedy.  The  fable  is,  with  much  addrefs,  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  c  old  Rory’  of  Chevy  Chace  5  the  characters, 
with  the  happy  addition  of  Lord  Raby,  are  copied  from  Belloy  ; 
the  fentiments  are,  many  of  them,  natural  and  delicate  j  and 
the  language,  in  general,  is  flowing  and  eafy,  though  not  to¬ 
tally  free  from  female  prettinefles  :  as,  for  example, 

‘  How  look’d,  what  laid  lhe  ?  Did  fhe  hear  the  tale 
Of  my  imagin  ’d  death  without  emotion  ? 

Sir  Hubert.  \  Percy,  thou  haft  feen  the  mufk-rofe  newly  blown, 
Difclofe  its  bafhful  beauties  to  the  fun. 

Till  an  unfriendly,  chilling  ftorm  defcended, 

Crufh’d  all  its  blufhing  glories  in  their  prime. 

Bow’d  its  fair  head,  and  blaftea  all  its  fweetneft. 

So  droop’d  the  maid,  beneath  the  cruel  weight 
Of  my  lad  tale. 


*  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bovver — Search  after  Happinefs—  Eflays  on 
various  Subje&s — and  an  Ode  to  Dragon  ;  for  an  account  of  thefe, 
fee  our  paft  Reviews, 

G  4  Percy. 
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Percy .  So  tender,  and  fo  true  ! 

<S7r  Hubert,  I  left  her  fainting  in  her  father’s  arms. 

The  dying  flower  yet  hanging  on  the  tree.’ - 

The  judicious  Reader  will  perhaps  be  more  pleafed  with  the 
following  extradl  from  the  fourth  founded  on  an  incident 
•which  M.  de  Belloy  informs  us,  was  one  of  the  moft  favourite 
paffages  in  the  French  drama : 

Elwina.  Look  down,  thou  awful,  heart-infpefting  judge,  ( kneels * 
Look  down  with  mercy,  on  thy  erring  creature. 

And  teach  my  foul  the  lowlinefs  it  needs ! 

And  if  feme  fad  remains  of  human  weaknefs, 

Shou’d  fometimes  mingle  with  my  beft  refolves, 

O  breathe  thy  fpirit  on  this  wayward  heart, 

And  teach  me  to  repent  th*  intruding  lin, 

In  its  firft  birth  of  thought !  (Noife  without J 

What  noife  is  that  r 

The  clafh  of  fwords !  Shou’d  Douglas  be  return’d  ? 

Enter  DOUGLAS  and  PERCY  fighting . 

Douglas .  Yield,  villain,  yield. 

Percy.  Not  till  this  good  right  arm 

Shall  fail  its  matter. 

Douglas.  T his  to  thy  heart  then. 

Percy.  Defend  thy  own.  (They fight.  Percy  difarms  Douglas. ) 

Douglas,  Confuiion,  death,  and  helJ  ! 

Edric.  (Without.)  This  way  I  heard  the  noife. 

( Enter  Edric  and  many  Knights  and  Guards from  every  part  of  the  Stage.) 
Percy .  Curs’d  treachery  ! 

But  dearly  will  I  fell  my  life. 

'  Douglas .  Seize  on  him, 

Percy .  I’m  taken  in  the  toils.  / 

(Percy  is  furrounded  by  Guards ,  who  take  his  fiword. 
Douglas.  In  the  curs’d  fnare 

Thou  laid’ft  for  me,  travtor,  thyfelf  art  caught, 

Elwina.  Lie  never  fought  thy  life. 

Douglas.  ''  Adulterefs,  peace. 

The  villain  Harcourt  too — —but  he’s  at  reft. 

Percy.  Douglas,  I’m  in  thy  pow’r  ;  but  do  not  triumph, 

Percy’s  betray'd,  not  conquer'd.  Come,  difpateh  me, 

Elwina.  {to  Douglas  )  O  do  not,  do  not  kill  him  ! 

Percy.  Madam,  forbear  ; 

For  by  the  glorious  fhades  of  my  great  fathers. 

Their  godlike  fpirit  is  not  fo  extinft, 

That  I  fhou’d  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Scot. 

Though  dangers  clofe  me  round  on  every  fide, 

And  death  befets  me — I  am  Percy  ili  11, 

Douglas.  Sorcerefs,  I'll  difappoint  thee— he  (hall  die  3 
Thy  minion  (hall  expire  before  thy  face, 

That  I  may  feaft  my  hatred  with  your  pangs, 

And  make  his  dying  groans,  and  thy  fond  tears, 

A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

Elwina.  Savage  tyrant ! 

f’wou'd  have  fall'i)  a  hlenr  iu.crific£, 

V  T- 
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So  thou  had’fl  fpar’d  my  fame.  I  nevef  wrong’d  thee. 
fercy.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming  ;  I  alone. 

Have  been  to  blame — fpite  of  her  interdi&ion, 

I  hither  came.  She’s  pure  as  fpotlefs  faints. 
plvoina.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Percy’s  crime ; 

So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  afk 
The  fhade  of  others’  faults  to  fet  it  off ; 

Nor  fhall  he  need  to  fully  his  fair  fame. 

To  throw  a  brighter  luftre  round  my  virtue. 

Douglas .  Yet  he  can  only  die — bi|t  death  for  honour! 

Ye  pow’rs  of  hell,  who  take  malignant  joy. 

In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  fome  dire  means. 

Wild  as  my  hate,  and  defperate  as  mv  wrongs  ! 

Percy.  Enough  of  words.  Thou  know’ll  I  hate  thee,  Douglas  3 
’Tis  kedfak,  fix’d,  hereditary  hate, 

As  thine  for  rqe  ;  our  fathers  did  bequeath  it. 

As  part  of  our  unalienable  birthright. 

Which  nought  but  death  can  end. —Come,  end  it  here. 
Ehvina.  (kneels.)  Hold,  Douglas,  hold  !— -not  for  myfelf  I  kneel3 
1  do  not  plead  for  Percy,  but  for  thee  : 

Arm  not  thy  hand  again!!  thy  future  peace. 

Spare  thy  brave  break  the  tortures  of  remorfe,—**  , 

Stain  not  a  life  of  unpolluted  honour, 

For  oh  !  as  furely  as  thou  Itrik  It  at  Percy, 

Thou  wilt  for  ever  itab  the  fame  of  Douglas. 

Percy,  Finifil  the  bloody  work. 

Douglas.  Then  take  thy  wilh. 

Percy .  Why  doll  thou  kart  ? 

( Percy  bares  his  bofom ,  Douglas  advances  to  Jlab  him ,  anf 
d if  covers  the  Scarf. 

Douglas.  Her  fcarf  upon  his  break  ! 

The  blaking  fight  converts  me  into  kone  ; 

Withers  my  powers,  like  cowardice,  or  age ; 

Curdles  the  blood  within  my  fhiv  ring  Terns, 

And  palfies  my  bold  arm. 

Percy .  (ironically  to  the  Knights.)  Hear  you,  his  friends  l 

Bear  witnels  to  the  glorious,  great  exploit. 

Record  it  in  the  annals  of  his  race, 

That  Douglas  the  renown’d — the  valiant  Douglas, 

Fenc’d  round  with  guards,  and  fafe  in  his  own  cakle. 
Surpriz’d  a  knight  unarm’d,  and  bravely  flew  him. 

Douglas ,  (throwing  away  his  dagger.)  ’Tis  true — I  am  the  very 
How  is  my  glory  dimm’d  !  [kain  of  knighthood. 

plwina.  It  blazes  brighter  ! 

Douglas  was  only  brave — he  now  is  gen’rous !  - 
Percy.  This  a&ion  has  rekor’d  thee  to  thy  rank. 

And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Percy. 

Douglas.  Thy  joy  will  be  as  Ihort,  as  ’tis  infulting.  (to  Elvotna.J 
And  thou,  imperious  boy,  rekrain  thy  boaking. 

Thou  hail  fav’d  my  honour,  not  remov’d  my  hate. 

For  my  foul  loaths  thee  for  the  obligation. 

Give  him  his  lword. 


Percy, 
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Percy .  Now  thou’rt  a  noble  foe. 

And  in  the  field  of  honour  I  will  meet  thee. 

As  knight  encountring  knight. 

HhuinU \  Stay,  Percy,  day. 

Strike  at  the  wretched  caufe  of  all,  firike  here, 

Here  fhearhe  thy  thirfty  fword,  but  fpare  my  hufband. 
Douglas.  Turn,  Madam,  and  addrefs  thofe  vows  to  me. 

To  fpare  the  precious  life  of  him  you  love. 

Ev’n  now  you  triumph  in  the  death  of  Douglas, 

Now  your  loofe  fancy  kindles  at  the  thought. 

And  wildly  rioting  in  lawlefs  hope, 

Indulges  the  adultery  of  the  mind, 

But  I’ll  defeat  that  wiki. — Guards  bear  her  in. 

Nay,  do  not  druggie.  (She  is  horns  in, 

'Percy .  '  Let  our  deaths  fufRce, 

And  rev’rence  virtue  in  that  form  infhrin’d. 

Douglas.  Provoke  my  rage  no  farther.- — I  have  kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  never-  dying  vengeance 
At  Love’s  expiring  lamp  -—But  mark  me,  friends. 

If  Percy’s  happier  genius  fhou’d  prevail, 

And  I  fhou’d  fall,  give  him  fafe  condudt  hence. 

Be  all  obfervance  paid  him.  —  Go — I  follow  thee. 

Within  I’ve  fomething  for  thy  private  ear.  ( AJiae  to  Edrie , 

Percy .  Now  fhali  this  mutual  fury  be  appeas’d  ! 

Thefe  eager  hands  fhall  foon  be  drench’d  in  daughter  ! 

O  O 

Yes— -like  too  famifh’d  vultures  fn ailing  blood, 

And  panting  to  deilroy,  we’ll  rufli  to  combat ; 

Yet  I  ve  the  deepeft,  deadliefi  caufe  of  hate, 

'  '  I’m  but  Percy,  thou'rt — Elwina’s  hufband. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  to  this  tragedy  were  written  by 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  both  are  conceived  in  that  eafy,  happy  vein, 
which,  for  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  hath  fo  fuccefsfully  contri¬ 
buted  to  afiift  Englifh  writers,  and  exhilarate  <an  Englifh  au¬ 
dience. 


Art.  V .  Tra-vels  through  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1774,  worth  a  Jhort 
Account  of  t ' e  Spdnijh  Expedition  againf  Algiers  in  1775.  By  Major 
William  Dalry.mpie.  410  7  s.  6  d.  Boards.  Almon.  177 7. 

IQERblAPS  there  is  no  effedt  of  political  government,  which 
Jj  impedes  the  progrefs  of  liberal  knowledge  fo  much  as  the 
idea  ‘  of  arbitrary  power.— In  the  book  that  lies  before  us  we 
have  Prong  and  painful  proofs  of  it. — We  behold  a  country, 
formed  by  nature  with  every  advantage  of  climate  and  fertility, 
loung  thofe  advantages  under  the  languor  of  hopelefs  induftry 
and  unfupported  labour.  In  the  charming  provinces  of  Seville, 
Andalufia,  and  La  Mancha,  where  Nature  herfelf  Invites  the 
e a  heft  efforts  of  cultivation,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  a 
general  deficiency,  even  of  th,e  common  neceffaries  of  life  •  no¬ 
thing  but  a  meagre  afpedl  of  want  even  in  a  region  that  Pro¬ 
vidence 
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Vidcnce  feemed  to  have  affigned  to  plenty.— —We  may  am ufe  our- 
felves  with  moral  diflertations  on  liberty,  and  trace  out  its  focial 
influence  and  extent ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  pradfical  efFedfs  of 
flavery  that  we  can  difcern  its  true  value  ;  they  are  here  written  in 
characters  which  he  who  runneth  may  read  :  afk  the  wretched 
Caftilian,  the  miferable  Andaluflan,  the  not  lefs  haplefs,  though 
lefs  fenfible  man  of  La  Mancha,  what  is  his  idea  of  the  common 
privileges  of  human  nature:  he  will  fay,  that  it  is  to  pay  fo 
many  reals  to  the  King,  and  fo  much  to  his  Confeflor  at  Eafter 
for  abfolution.  Afk  him  how  he  fupports  himfelf  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  he  will  anfwer  you,  by  coarfe  bread  and  the  whey  of 
goat’s  milk.  Afk  him  what  becomes  of  the  flower  of  his  crop 
and  his  dairy,  he  tells  you,  that  thq  Steward  of  his  Lord  lays 
hold  of  every  thing  of  that  kind,  and  fends  it  to  Madrid, 
There  is  certainly  an  happinefs  refulting  from  a  comparative  ig¬ 
norance  of  mifery;  but  it  may  admit  of  a  philofophical  doubt, 
whether  mifery  thus  felt  in  the  eflential  requisitions  of  nature 
is  not  mifery  indeed* 

As  the  countries  here  defcribed  are  {fill  but  little  known  to 
us,  we  ihall  prefent  our  Readers  with  fhort  extradls  from  Mr, 
Dairy mple’s  account  of  fome  of  the  principal  towns, 

Cordova, 

*  Cordova  is  a  very  ancient  city,  fituated  in  a  mod  beautiful  and 
fpacious  plain,  extending  itfelf,  on  the  right  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
over  which  there  is  a  ftone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  faid  to  have 
been  built  about  the  year  720.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  runs 
the  Sierra  Morena,  a  noted  chain  of  mountains,  that  flretch  them- 
felves  from  the  fea,  above  200  miles  inland.  This  place  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and  when  the  Moorifh  monarchs 
ruled  this  land,  was  a  capital,  according  to  Mariana,  of  the  greatelt 
confideration.  The  walls  of  the  town  are,  in  many  places,  very  in¬ 
tire,  partly  Roman,  partly  Moorifh.  It  is  at  prefent  a  confiderable 
city,  but  badly  built:  narrow  and  irregular  ftreets ;  in  many  of 
them  are  to  be  feen  Roman  ruins,  capitals'  and  fhafts  of  columns, 
milliaries  with  infcriptions,  &c.  The  houfes  arc  chiefly  (tone,  con- 
lb  rutted  in  the  Moorish  tafte,  on  each  fide  of  a  fquare  court-yard. 
People  of  condition  inhabit  the  lower  rooms' in  hummer,  and  the 
upper  ones  in  winter  :  in  the  hot  feafon  they  keep  the  fun  and  air 
cut  of  their  apartments  in  the  day  time,  which  renders  them  cool 
and  agreeable;  though  to  an  Enghfhman  it  has  a  very  odd  effect, 
to  make  a  vifit  in  a  dark  room,  where  he  muft  be  fometime  before 
he  can  difcover  the  prrfon  whom  he  vifits.  Some  of  the  Titulos  ds 
Cafiilla ,  an  order  of  nobility,  of  whom  there  may  be  about  ten  or 
twelve  families,  from  one  to  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  that 
conliantly  refide  here,  have  very  good  houfes,  in  which  there  are 
handfome  fuites  of  apartments ;  but  their  furniture  is  by  no  means 
adequate  :  we  find  elegant  mirrours,  rich  filk  hangings,  and  matted 
bottom  chairs,  in  their  prior  pa!  rooms.  Matt  of  thefe  families 
have  tcrtullas  or  aflembliti :  1  was  at  that  of  the  CondeiTa  de  Villa 

,Novac, 
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Jsfovas,  who  had  lately  loti  a  near  relation  :  the  company  appeared 
In  mourning  :  every  female,  on  entering  the  aflembly,  after  paying 
jher  refpefls  to  the  millrefs  of  the  houfe,  went  round  the  whole  circle, 
took  each  lady  by  the  hand,  muttered  feme  compliments,  of  which 
they  have  great  abundance,  and  then  fat  down.  When  all  the  com¬ 
pany  was  affembled,  fervan.ts  came  in,  d  refled  alfo  in  mourning, 
with  glaffss  of  iced  water  and  fugar  biCcuits ;  afterwards  with  choco¬ 
late,  cakes,  fvveetmeats,  and,  to  conclude,  more  iced  water.  Thefe 
refrefcos  are  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  natives,  for  the  pleafures 
or  the  table  are  fcarcely  known  among!!  them  :  they  feldom  dine  or 
fup  together,  except  on  a  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  firft  fon,  or  fome 
other  feftive  occaflon  :  the  company  fat  and  converfed  together,  for 
on  thefe  melancholy  occafions,  there  is  no  card-playing,  making 
little  focieties  of  converfation  till  towards  eleven  o’clock,  when  they 
all  retired  j  the  ladies  going  through  the  fame  ceremony  on  leaving 
as  coming  into  the  room.  The  etiquette  of  thefe  aflembli.es,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all  others  through  the  country,  are  extremely  tirefome ; 
though  they  are  polite  enough  to  make  allowances  for  Grangers. 

‘  Thefe  nobles  have  very  collly  equipages,  gaudy,  and  overloaded 
with  ornaments  ;  but  they  make  their  appearance  only  on  gala  or 
fate  days,  which  are  flridtly  obferved  here,  as  at  court.  Their  car¬ 
riages  are  drawn  by  mules,  which  come  from  La  Mancha. 

‘  I  was  carried  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  in  the  Marquis  of 
Cabrignani’s  carriage,  to  the  biihop’s  alameda*>  which  is  fhewn  a$ 
a  great  eifort  of  human  (kill.  The  late  bilhop  improved  this  fpot  of 
ground,  which  may  be  about  a  mile  in  extent,  by  planting  and  in- 
cioflng  it  It  might  have  been  made  very  beautiful,  as  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  where  there  is  a  gentle  declivity  to  the 
river  ;  but  he  has  fhewn  his  tafle,  in  making  long  alleys  of  trees, 
clofed  by  high  hedges  ;  and  (hutting  out  the  water  entirely,  by 
planting  and  hedging  clofer  on  that  fide  than  any  where  elfe  :  at  the 
extremities  of  the  alleys,  there  is  a  fmall  houfe,  and  near  it  there 
are  a  few  ponds,  with  jets  d'eaut  though  the  river  is  within  fifty  yards 
of  them  ;  a  labyrinth,  and  fome  little  parterres  with  myrtle  trees 
cut  oat  in  various  forms  and  fhapes.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  the 
Bifharp  there,  to  whom  I  was  prefented,  when  hedeflred  I  might  make 
the  houfe  ray  own,  as  both  it  and  the  gardens  were  at  my  fervice  : 
and  here  I  mufl:  obferve  to  you,  that  this  is  a  common  Spanish  com¬ 
pliment ;  for  if  a  Spaniard’s  fvvord,  watch,  ring,  or  any  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  him  be  praifed,  he  immediately  offers  it  with  warmth, 
though  nothing  would  difappoint  him  more  than  to  accept  of  it. 

*  Whilft  we  were  walking  in  the  gardens,  the  Marquis  took  out 
pf  his  pocket  a  little  bit  of  tobacco,  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
piaking  a  cegar  of  it ;  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  footmen  to  light : 
the  fervant  took  out  his  flint,  flee!,  and  match,  which  every  man 
carries  about  him,  ftruck  a  light,  took  two  or  three  whiffs,  and  then 
returned  it  to  his  mafter  c  it  was  afterwards  offered  to  me,  and  the 
reft  of  the  company  ;  I  declined  the  favour,  but  the  others  fmoaked 


*  4  Alameda  is  a  walk  planted  with  trees :  though  this  place  goes 
by  the  fame  name3  it  is  more  properly  a  villa.’ 


about. 
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about.  This  is  a  common  pra&ice  with  every  perfon,  in  aimofc  every 
^  a  cc  • 

‘  On  our  return,  before  vve  got  within  tne  gates,  the  poflihon 
took  off  two  of  the  mules,  as  we  could  not  drive  in  town  vvitn  fix  ; 

no  one  but  the  Bilhop  having  that  privilege. 

<  The  theatre  here  was  but  very  indifferent,  and  the  actors  bad  : 
the  piece  I  faw  was  wretchedly  performed.  T.  he  ladies  go  to  the 
boxes  in  the  French  drefs  ;  but  the  men  oftener  appear  in  the  capa 
and  fombrero  f,  as  they  feem  to  oe  under  a  great  reilramt  in  toe 
other  ;  and  only  wear  it  at  tertullas ,  and  the  like  formal  occrffions. 
Since ’the  infurre&ion  at  Madrid  ^1766,  government  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  the  men  from  wearing  the  Happed  hat  and  cloak  ; 
but  it  will  be  long  before  it  can  be  accomplifhed  in  the  provinces,  as 
it  is  a  convenient  drefs  for  gallantry,  anti  people  will  not  readily  give 
up  what  contributes  to  their  favourite  amufement.  The  women  who 
are  in  the  Spanifh  drefs,  are  lodged*  by  themfelves  in  a  gallery  over 
the  boxes,  which  is  called  the  cazuela,  where  the  men,  during  the  re- 
prefentation,  are  not  allowed  logo;  but  they  have  various  fig  ns,  by 
which  thlf  communicate  with  each  other  at  a  diilance,^  ior  intrigue 
is  one  of  the  great  purfuits  of  both  fexes.  At  church,  in  the  fireets, 
and  at  public  meetings,  the  fair  carry  the  appearance  of  faints  ; 
but  no  fooner  has  the  fun  rolled  down  the  beamy  light,  than  all  re~ 
llraint  is  thrown  afide,  and  every  bird  leeks  its  mate  :  no  fingle  wo¬ 
man  can  appear  abroad  without  her  catena ,  who  is  an  olo  woman, 
that  generally  aflifts  her  in  carrying  on  her  amours. 

4  We  have  had  two  bull  feafts  here,  but  they  were  very  indifferent  r 
the  people  are  fo  paffionately  fond  of  this  diverfion,  that  they  will 
■even  difpofe  of  their  wearing  apparel  to  get  money  to  go  to  it .  till 
the  young  men  of  fafhion  were  dreffed  in  the  Ivluxo  J  drefs,  vvmch  is 
the  fombrero ,  capa,  and  §  redecilla  petit  mditre ,  with  long  fwords  un¬ 
der  their  cloaks.  A  gitana ,  or  gipfey  woman,  fignalized.  herfelf 
by  attacking  one  of  the  bulls;  but  fhe  was  thrown  by  him,  and 
fomewhat  bruifed,  when  the  whole  amphitheatre  rang  with  applaufe: 
it  is  ever  the  cullom  to  applaud  the  vidtor  :  however,  to  reward  her 
refolution,  the  Marquis  of  Cabrignani  called  out,  Via) a  la  Louifa  / 
and  threw  her  a  handful  of  hard  dollars.  All  the  fellows  who  were 
employed  in  fighting  the  bulls,  attend  the  levees  of  the  young  men 
of  fafhion,  where  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  are  very  learnedly 
difeuffed. 

*  There  are  fome  few  gaudy  and  rich  churches  here,  but  without 
take.  The  cathedral  is  a  great  curiofity  ;  it  was  anciently  a  mofque, 
faid  by  Mariana  to  be  built  by  Abderrahman  king  of  Cordova  ia 
786  ;  it  is  imagined  the  columns  that  are  in  it  were  originally  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  other  Roman  buildings :  Roman 
fculpture  is  as  vifible  in  their  capitals,  as  MoonfL.  in  the  iuperflruc- 
ture';  they  are  of  jafper,  and  various  other  fine  marbles,,  placed,  as 
I  was  told,  for  I  was  not  at  the  trouble  to  count  them,  in  forty-fix 
ranks,  croffed  by  twenty  four.  The  Moors  had  fo  much  veneration 
for  Geca,  which  was  the  name  it  bore  ;  whence  that  fpeech  of  San- 


+  ‘  Cloak  and  large  hat.’ 

%  ‘  In  Englifh,  pronounce  MahoP  §  6  N-ct  the  hair. 

cho’s 
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cho’s  in  Don  Quixote,  Dexadnos  de  andar  de  Ceca  en  Meca  ;  that  they 
isfed  to  come  on  pilgrimage  to  it  from  Barbary,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Spain  they  inhabited,  as  the  Turks  now  go  to  Mecca.  There  an* 
twenty  canons  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  who  have  conliderabie 
revenues. 

4  This  town  is  famous  for  fine  horfes  :  the  king  keeps  dallions, 
and  breeds  for  his  own  ufe  ;  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  coits 
in  his  llables,  which  were  to  fet  out  for  Madrid  in  a  few  days.  The 
Barbary  breed,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  province  is  Hill  preferved 
by  focieties  of  gentlemen,  called  Maejtranza,  formed  into  commu¬ 
nities  at  Seville,  Granada,  Ronda,  and  Valencia;  each  fociety  hav¬ 
ing  a  different  uniform,  which  is  worn  on  Hate  days,  Sec. 

‘  Every  man  of  fortune  has  a  riding-houfe,  where  he  arnufes  him- 
felf  an  hour  or  two  every  day  ;  for  the  Spaniard  delights  much  in 
horfes. 

‘  The  Alcazar ,  or  Moorifh  palace,  is  Rill  extant :  it  is  now  made 
nfe  of  for  the  inquifition. 

f  This  town  has  been  famous  for  its  leather,  whence  the  Englifh 
word  cordwain  from  Cordovan  :  there  is  alfo  a  confiderable  filk  ma* 
nufafture  carried  on  here.’ 

City  and  Court  of  Madrid. 

*  Madrid  is  fituated  on  feveral  little  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  Manzanares,  a  poor  rivulet,  at  this  time  almod  dry. 

4  The  town  is  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  mud  wall,  with  gates 
at  different  avenues  ;  it  is  inclofed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  various  articles  of  fubfiftence,  &c.  without  paying 
the  imped. 

6  I  rode  round  the  town,  at  two  different  times,  and  thence  con¬ 
clude  it  to  be  about  feven  miles  in  circumference :  it  is  what  the 
French  call  bien  percee :  fome  of  the  dreers,  fuch  as  the  Calle  de 
Atoche,  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo,  Calle  de  Alcala,  & c.  are  fpa- 
cious  and  handfome  ;  particularly  the  latter,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  near  two  hundred  feet  broad  ;  they  ate  kept  perfectly  clean,  are 
well  paved  and  lighted,  lamps  being  placed  at  every  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  yards. 

‘  The  police,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Paris,  is  well  regulated  : 
the  town  is  divided  into  a  number  of  diftri&s,  each  diftrift  being 
again  fubdivided  into  many  inferior  ones  ;  there  is  a  fupreme  magis¬ 
trate  to  each  fuperior  dillrid,  who  decides  and  punifhes  all  frivolous 
difputes  and  fmaller  crimes. 

*  The  new  palace  mud  be  adeemed  a  magnificent  building,  though 
connoiffeurs  fay  it  is  heavy  i  it  is  a  large,  fquare  done  edifice, 
iiruated  on  a  rifing  ground,  at  the  wed  end  of  the  town  ;  in  the 
deiign  there  are  two  wings,  but  they  are  not  yet  begun,  nor,  mod 
probably,  ever  will  :  the  approach  to  it  is  very  indifferent,  as  it  is 
not  feen  till  clofe  upon  it :  the  entrance  and  dair-cafe  are  hand¬ 
fome  :  the  great  faloon  of  date  is  a  mod  fumptuous  room,  about 
ninety  feet  by  thirty-fix  ;  the  cieling  is  painted  in  frefco,  with  figures 
as  large  as  life  ;  the  walls  hung  with  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered 
elegantly  with  gold,  adorned  with  large  mirrours  :  in  the  apartments 
is  a  colle&ion  of  paintings  by  the  firlt  maders ;  the  famous  Mengs, 
who  has  painted  many  of  the  ceilings,  &c.  is  new  employed  by  the 

King, 
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King,  with  a  great  faiarv  :  the  numerous  noble  performances  here 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The  chapel  is  a  mod 
complete  and  elegant  piece  of  workmanfhip ;  in  it  is  fame  of  the 
/finelt  marble  in  the  country. 

*  The  Retiro  is  at  the  eail  end  of  the  town,  but  is  an  indifferent 
palace  :  there  are  ftili  fome  good  paintings  remaining  in  it  ;  but 
the  bed  have  been  removed.  The  gardens  are  fpacious,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  inclofed,  and  kept  entirely  for  the  King’s  fport ;  there 
is  little  worth  notice  in  them,  except  a  fine  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  and  a  large  piece  of  water,  which  being  on  a  height,  has 
been  brought  there  at  a  confideraBle  expence. 

4  The  Cafa  del  Campo,  acrofs  the  Manzanares,  about  a  mile  oat 
of  town,  is  but  a  hovel  for  a  prince  ;  and  there  is  nothing  linking 
in  the  park  or  inclofure,  which  is  kept  for  the  King’s  fport* 

4  In  the  King’s  armoury  are  many  ancient  weapons  of  war,  and 
luits  of  armour,  kept  in  great  order.  In  his  library,  every  perfon 
has  free  accef,  may  call  for  what  books  he  pieafes,  and  the  molt 
profound  filence  is  kept,  to  preferve  the  attention  of  the  readers. 

4  Motwithftanding  the  amazing  fortunes  of  fome  of  the  nobility, 
there  are  few  houfes  that  have  a  fplendid  external  appearance.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  has  a  molt  extenfive  palace ;  but  there  is 
neither  magnificence  without,  or  elegance  within  ;  the  apartments 
are  low,  badly  decorated,  and  Gothicly  furniihed  ;  indeed,,  there  are 
fome  very  handfome  mirrours  from  the  King’s  fabric  at  San  Ilde- 
phonfo :  he  has  an  armoury,  in  which  are  many  valuable  pieces  of 
*  ancient  armour,  and  antique  bulls:  he  has  alfo  a  public  library, 
which  is  open  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day. 

4  The  houfes  here  are  chiefly  brick ;  thofe  of  the  nobility  ere 
plaiftered  and  painted  on  the  outfide  :  the  veftiges  of  jealoufy  aie  ftili 
to  be  feen  ;  rejas,  or  large  iron  grates,  are  placed  at  every  window. 
Some  of  the  houfes  are  very  lofty,  five,  fix,  or  feven  (lories,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  plaza  major ,  which  is  a  large  fquare,  where  the  roval 
bull  feats  are  held  ;  at  other  times,  the  green  market,  &c.  The 
middling  people  live  on  feparate  doors,  as  at  Edinburgh,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  one  common  entrance  to  many  families  very  dirty  and  dif- 
agreeable  :  the  portals  are  the  receptacles  for  every  kind  of  filth  j 
and  as  the, Spaniard  has  mo mauvaife  honte  than  Madame  ae  Ram- 
bcuillef,  he  performs  the  like  offices  of  nature  concealed  behind 
the  gate  of  the  portal,  that  ihe  openly  did  in  the  fields :  this  is  a 
ftrong:  remnant  of  Moorifh  manners.  When  a  ho  life  is  built,  the 

O'  . 

firft  floor  belongs  to  the  King,  but  for  which  the  owner  generally 
compounds. 

4  The  cuftom-houfe  and  poft-ornce  are  new  and  handfome  build¬ 
ings. 

4  The  churches  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  country,  are 
tawdry,  and  overloaded  with  ornament;  befides,  there  are  ftrong 
remains  of  Moorifh  tafte  throughout  ;  little  fpires  and  diminutive 
domes  disfigure  all  their  temples.  The  Capuchins,  though  a  beg¬ 
garly  race,  are  building  a  moil  enormous  church,  that  has,  and  will, 
coft  an  immenfe  fum.  The  clergy  by  Dp,  and  the  prince  by  ftorm, 
pillage  and  plunder  the  whole  commonalty.  The  convent  of  the 
Salezas  has  a  neat  little  chapel ;  the  altars  of  fine  marble,  and  ele¬ 
gant 
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gant  fculpture.  There  are  about  thirty  fix  convents  of  men,  and  as 
many  of  women  here. 

4  There  are  two  churches  in  this  town,  that  are  afyl'ums  for 
rogues,  thieves,  and  murderers:  this  was  a  point  the  clergy  carried, 
when  the  fame  privileges  were  taken  from  every  other  church. 

4  Though  the  clergy  mull  have  confiderable  power  in  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  country,  yet  it  has  been  much  reduced  of  late 
years.  The  edidt  to  prevent  the  admiffion  of  noviciates  into  the 
different  convents,  without  fpecial  permifiion,  has,  and  will  reduce 
the  monallic  orders.  It  is  computed,  there  are  now  54,000  friars, 
34,000  nuns,  and  20,0:0  fecuiar  clergy  in  the  kingdom. 

4  The  environs  of  Madrid  are  not  very  agreeable  :  there  are  no 
villas  or  country  houfes  ;  no  places  of  recreation  around  it :  the  Pa- 
dro,  a  public  walk,  planted  with  trees,  at  the  call  end  of  the  town, 
is  the  chief  fummer  evening’s  amufement ;  a  great  deal  of  company 
alfemble  there  every  afternoon,  both  in  carriages  and  on  foot. 

4  I  was  feveral  times  at  court,  during  its  refidence  here  :  all  the 
royal  family  dine  publickly  in  feparate  rooms ;  and  it  is  the  etiquette 
to  vifit  each  apartment  whilit  they  are  at  dinner;  a  moft  tirefome 
employ  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  be  there,  and  it  would  be 
thought  particular,  if  the  foreign  ambaffadors  were  not  conftantiy 
to  attend  :  Don  Luis,  the  King's  brother,  who  is  the  loweft  in  rank 
is  firft  vifited  ;  he  is  the  hrangeft  looking  mortal  that  ever  appeared, 
and  his  drefs  is  not  more  peculiar  than  his  per/bn  ;  everfince  he  was 
a  cardinal,  he  has  detailed  any  thing  that  comes  near  his  neck,  fo 
his  taylor  has  been  particularly  careful,  to  bring  that  part,  which 
fhould  be  the  collar  of  his  coat,  no  higher  than  half  Way  up  his 
"bread ;  this  prince  is  of  a  mod  humane  difpolltion,  and  is  univer- 
fallv  elteemed.  The  next  in  turn,  is  the  Infanta  Dona  Maria,  who 
feemed  to  be  a  very  incffenfive  little  woman.  Then  to  the  two  In¬ 
fantes,  Don  Gabriel  and  Don  Antonio  :  at  the  King’s  library,  I  faw 
an  edition  of  Saliuff,  in  Spanifh,  faid  to  be  tranflated  by  the  former; 
the  type,  in  imitation  of  manufeript,  and  the  engravings  very  fine. 
Thence  to  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Afturias,  the  latter  is  of  the 
houie  of  Parma,  and  feems  to  be  very  affable :  the  Prince  looks  like 
an  honeft,  plain  man  ;  it  is  faid,  he  has  an  utter  averfign  to  every 
perfon  and  thing,  Italian  or  French  ;  but  the  Princefs  having  con¬ 
trary  fentiments,  it  is  moil  likely,  in  the  end,  fhe  will  prevail  on 
him  to  change  his  mind:  as  an  inflance  of  his  diiiike  ;  the  French 
ambaffador  exclaimed  loudly,  that  the  Prince  confer  fed  with  him  in 
Spanifh;  it  coming  to  the  Prince’s  knowledge,  he  a  iked  the  French¬ 
man,  in  what  language  theDauphin  fpoke  to  the  Spanifh  ambalfador 
at  the  court  of  Verfaiiies  ?  On  being  told,  in  French,  he  continued, 
without  taking  any  further  notice,  to  converfe  with  the  ambaffador, 
as  before,  in  his  own  tongue.  The  lall  vifit  is  to  the  King,  who 
has  a  very  odd  appearance  in  perfon  and  drefs;  he  is  of  diminutive 
llature,  with  a  complexion  of  the  colour  of  mahogany  ;  he  has  not 
been  meafured  for  a  coat  thefe  thirty  years,  fo  that  it  fits  upon  him 
likeafack;  his  waillcoat  and  breeches  are  generally  leather,  with 
a  pair  of  cloth  fpatterdafhes  on  his  kgs.  At  dinner,  pages  bring  in 
the  different  dilhes,  and  prefenting  them  to  one  of  the  lords  in  wait- 
ing,  he  places  them  upon  the  table ;  another  nobleman  Hands  on 
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the  King’s  fide,  to  hand  him  his  wine  and  water,  which  he  taftes, 
and  presents  on  his  knee  ;  the  primate  is  there  to  fay  grace ;  the 
inquifitor  general  alfo  attends  at  a  diftance,  on  one  fide,  and  the 
captain,  who  has  the  guard,  on  the  other  ;  the  ambafiadors  are  in  a 
circle  near  him,  with  whom  he  converfes  for  a  fhort  time,  when  they 
retire  into  a  room  behind  his  chair  ;  the  reft  of  the  court  form  in  a 
fecond  circle,  without  the  ambafiadors,  at  the  end  of  the  room  ; 
when  he  rifes  from  table,  alLwho  are  to  be  introduced  to  him  are 
prefented  ;  and  the  governor  of  Madrid,  having  received  the  parole, 
he  enters  the  room  to  the  ambafiadors ;  he  goes  out  a  fporting  every 
day  of  the  year,  rain  or  blow,  whilft  at  Madrid,  once  a  day,  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  in  rhe  country,  at  the  Jitios ,  morning  and  evening  : 
he  often  drives  fix  or  feven  leagues  out,  and  back  again,  as  hard  as 
the  horfes  can  go;  it  is  a  moft  fatiguing  lire  for  his  attendants,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  the  Guardia  de  Corps  getting 
diflocated  (boulders,  broken  arms,  legs,  &c.  by  fails  from  their 
horfes  :  the  country  all  around  his  palaces  is  enclofed  for  his  fportP 
The  Author  has  added  a  defcription  of  the  Efcorial ;  but  ws 
cannot  have  the  pleafure  of  accompanying  him  every  where. 

I 

City  and  University  of  Salamanca. 

State  of  Education  in  Spain. 

*  Salamanca  is  a  large  city,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated  on 
the  Tormes,  over  which  there  is  a  fione  bridge  ;  this  river  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Duero,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

‘  This  town  is  famous  for  its  univerfity,  which  was  founded  by 
Don  Alonzo,  Count  of  Cailiile,  in  Placencia,  in  the  year  1209,  and 
thence  tranilated  to  this  city,  in  the  year  1239,  by  Don  Fernando 
el  Santo. 

‘  This  is  the  firft  univerfity  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  has  not  a 
moft  flourifhing  afped ;  moft  of  the  colleges  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  lately  wafted  and  ruined  by  a  ravaging  army;  in  fome,  I  found 
only  the  head  of  the  houfe,  with  one  or  two  ftudents  ;  and  in  many, 
npt  above  fix  or  feven. 

‘  The  colleges  of  Santa  Cruz,  at  Villadolid  ;  San  Idelphonfo,  at 
Alcala ;  with  Oviedo,  Cuenca,  Viejo,  and  Obifpo  here,  having  had 
fome  difputes  amongft  themfelves  about  their  internal  government; 
the  King  interfered,  and  ifiued  an  edid,  that  ftudents  fihould  not  be 
admitted  into  any  of  them,  till  their  fundamental  inftitutions  were 
examined,  and  new  regulations  made  :  this  produced  warm,  and 
repeated,  remonftrances  to  the  court,  on  the  part  of  the  colleges ; 
when,  at  length,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  the  heads  of  houfes 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  his  Majefty,  at  Aranjeufi  ;  where, 
reprefenting  their  cafe  rather  too  freely,  they  were  ordered  into  ba~ 
nithment,  and  a  frefh  edid  was  ifiued,  confirming  the  former.  Thefe 
colleges  were  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  were 
ufually  filled  by  people  of  fortune,  who,  born  to  independance,  and 
poflefied  of  liberal  minds;  who  finding  by  their  ftudies,  that  the 
ufurpation  of  the  Sovereign  is  contrary  to  the  ancient  conftitutioa 
of  the  kingdom  ;  when  they  came  to  ad,  would  not  at  ali  times  fay 
Amen  to  the  Prince’s  creed  ;  the  minifter,  therefore,  to  crufh  fuck 
independent  fpirits,  has  fallen  upon  this  method,  by  tyrannic  man- 
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dales,  to  difcourage,  or  rather  prevent,  the  progress  of  learning, 
thereby  to  eradicate  every  germe  of  liberty  ;  fo  that,  in  the  courle 
of  time,  it  will  be  forgotten,  that  there  ever  was  a  ftandard  of  juf- 
tice,  but  the  will  of  the  Piince  ;  and  none  but  the  ignorant  and 
fetvile  will  be  found  to  ad  under  him,  when  he  will  govern  his  Haves 
without  controul. 

‘  Such  is  the  date  of  corruption  in  this  country,  that,  fliould  any 
gentleman  propefe  to  have  a  fchooi  on  his  eftate*  for  the  inflrudion 
of  his  tenants*  children,  it  could  not  be  eftablifhed  without  paying 
for  the  privilege  ;  though  it  were  to  be  founded  and  fupported  at  his 
own  expence. 

4  Amongft  the  monafiic  orders,  there  are  fchools  where  education 
is  carried  no  farther  than  to  write,  read,  and  to  fay  mafs ;  though 
not  to  underhand  Latin.  The  pupils  are  intruded  to  ftudy  the 
lives  of. the  faints,  and  fuch  other  trumpery;  and  thus,  though  a 
melt  ignorant  and  illiterate  fet,  they  become  the  heavenly  paflors  of 
mankind, 

4  I  he  nobility  educate  their  Tons  at  home,  under  the  tuition  of 
feme  pedantic  or  artful  pried,  who,  vvifhing  rather  to  pleafe  than  in- 
ftrud,  employs  his  pupil’s  time  in  agreeable  trifles. 

4  The  women  have  no  other  education  but  what  they  receive  from 
their  parents.  Whilft  the  nobility  have  the  honour  of  their  families 
fo  mtsch  at  heart,  and  the  clergy  retain  their  power,  public  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  take  place  in  this  country;  for  every  marriage,  after 
thirteen  years  of  age,  becoming  val’d,  both  boys  and  girls  are  kept 
ciofe  under  their  parents’  eyes,  for  fear  they  fliould  degrade  them- 
felves  by  an  immoper  alliance;  and  private  education  of  men,  with¬ 
out  the  attention  of  fag3cious  parents,  does  not  fit  them  to  ad  in  life 
confpicuoufly.  But  of  what  advantage  is  learning  here?  It  can 
only  tend  to  amufement ;  it  can  never  fhine  forth  to  the  advantage 
of  any  one  in  a  fubordinate  fphe'  e:  titles  and  honours  are  diffident 
to  render  the  nobles  confpicuous  ;  and  as  for  the  inferior  dalles, 
they  have  no  hopes  or  expedations,  from  having  more  knowledge 
than  their  fuperiors :  public  employments  are  acquired,  either  by 
the  linifter  means  of  artful  knaves,  or  by  the  caprice  of  the  great. 
Don  forge  Juan,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  moft  able  mathemati¬ 
cian,  had  his  heart  broken  by  the  minifier;  becaufe  his  fuperior  abi¬ 
lities  led  him  to  point  out  abfurdities  which  were  approved  of  by  the 
other  ;  he  therefore  took  every  opportunity  to  create  a  difgult  in 
the  King  again  ft  him.  Not  long  ago,  an  officer  came  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  plans  of  fortification  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  natives, 
ftrongly  recommended  to  the  miriifter  lor  his  capacity,  and  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  his  fchenie  ;  after  having  prefented  them,  he  was  no  further 
noticed;  but*  cqnfcious  of  his  own  abilities,  and  not  brooking  the 
flight  he  met  with,  he  became  importunate,  when  he  was  difmifled 
with  this  remarkable  expreilion,  Quiere  U.  M.  comp  oner  el  mundo  ? 
Do  you  wifli  to  reform  the  world  ?  The  only  fatisfadion  for  his  me¬ 
rit  and  expence ! 

4  fog  on  in  the  path  of  ignorance,  ye  unfortunate  CaftilHans; 
the  road  to  learning  leads  only  to  the  knowledge  of  thofe  misfor¬ 
tunes,  for  which  you  dare  not  even  think  of  a  remedy  ! 
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1  The  courfe  of  philosophy  taught  in  this  univerfity,  Is  that  of 
Gaudin,  a  French  Dominican  Friar;  and  they  have  three  profeifor^ 
of  the  faculty  :  they  have,  a  chair  of  moral  philofophy,  and  are  now 
ehahlifning  a  chair  of  experimental  philofophy. 

4  In  divinity,  they  lludy  Melchor  Cano’s  Sum  of  Controverfy  the 
fir/t  year,  and  for  the  four  following  years,  they  lludy  St.  Thomases 
Courfe  of  Divinity,  commonly  called,  Sutnma  Dhvi  Thorny  dquinatis  ; 
for  this  purpofe  there  are  eight  profe/Tors  to  give  ledures,  morning 
and  evening  :  there  is  a  profe/Tor  to  explain  the  Scripture,  and  an¬ 
other  of  moral  divinity. 

4  There  are  feveral  profe/Tors  of  the  canon  law,  who  explain  Cor « 
pus  Juris  Canonici,  Clementinas  Deer et ales ,  13 c. 

4  There  are  like  wife  many  eminent  profe/Tors  of  the  civil  law  ; 
they  explain  the  laws  of  JuJlinianus  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  :  the 
chairs  are  called  Injiituia  codicil,  Digejii  ‘veteris,  Velum  inis  injiitutia - 
nu?n  imperialium ,  &c. 

4  There  are  profe/Tors  of  medicine,  that  have  chairs  called  Prcg- 
noJUccrmn ,  Methods ,  Simplicium ,  Anatomies,  Chirurgics ,  <5c. 

4  There  are  profe/Tors  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  rhetoric,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  mu  lie. 

4  At  prefen t,  mathematical  fcienceds  at  a  low  fate. 

*•  4  Every  iiudent  of  divinity,  is  obliged  to  read  Hebrew,  and  every 
iludent  of  the  law,  Greek,  a  twelvemonth  before  he  attends  the 
lectures.  This  /hould  be  the  regular  courfe,  but  the  difeipline  of 
this  univerfity  is  very  relaxed  ;  nay,  it  were  of  little  ufe  that  it  /hould 
be  otherwife ;  for  amongft  the  learned  faculties,  the  lawyers  need 
only  lludy  corruption  and  the  edids  of  their  King, —for  here,  the  will 
of  the  Prince  has  attained  the  place  of  law ;  the  clergy,  hypocrify 
and  how  to  retain  their  power.  Indeedit  would  be  advantageous, 
that  the  /ludy  of  phyfic  had  made  a  greater  progrefs ;  for  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  wretched  ftate  of  thofe  people,  who  are  afftided 
with  one  diforder,  in  particular,  that  is  very  prevalent  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  linger  out  a  mifsrable  life,  expiring  under  it  at  lafl, 
for  want  of  proper  aid  (not  to  mention  the  abfurd  manner  with 
which  alrr.oft  every  other  complaint  is  treated)  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  the  profe/Tors  an  ignorant  body. 

4  The  royal  academy  didionary,  grammar,  and  othography,  are 
mafterly  performances  ;  but  literature,  in  general,  is  at  a  hand.  In 
the  preface  to  the  academy  didionary,  it  is  (aid,  the  language  is  fa 
copious,  that  there  are  found  in  if,  amonglt  many  others  of  great 
ingenuity,  five  novels,  of  fufficient  merit,  compofed  with  fuch  art, 
that  all  the  words  contained  in  each  of  them  are  colieded  lb  as  to 
leave  out  one  of  the  vowels. 

4  This  town,  like  moll  of  other  Spaniih  towms,  has  a  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  narrow  and  irregular  fireets,  with  very  antique  houfes. 
The  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  handfome  fquare,  though  built  much  in  the 
Moori/h  taile, 

4  The  college,  that  did  belong  to  the  Jefuits,  is  a  mo/l  extend ve 
building  ;  it  is  fo  large,  that  6ooo  French  were  lodged  in  it  on  their 
march  to  Portugal  the  lail  war;  at  prdent,  the  Irilli  fludents,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  colleges  of  Seville  and  St.  Jago,  poffefs  a  part  of  it ; 
there  are  about  twenty  feven  of  them,  poorly  endowed,  and  little 
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noticed  :  a  miferable  company  !  They  were  extremely  civil  to  me* 
and  I  mofl  fincerely  commiferated  their  unhappy  fituation.* 

Lisbon. 

*  Lifbon  is  fituated  on  fevcral  little  hills,  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Tagus,  extending  itfelf  beautifully  for  about  three  miles  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  river ;  the  broadeft  part  of  the  town  may  be 
rather  more  than  a  mile. 

‘  The  devailation  of  the  earthquake  in  1755  is  ftill  recent ;  whole 
ftreets  lying  in  a  demoiilhed  hate ;  however,  fome  good  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  that  misfortune,  for  a  handfome  city  is  rifing  out  of  the 
ruins  of  one  that  was  moil  deformed  ;  a  fample  of  which  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  many  parts  that  efcaped  demolition.  Mariana  defcribes 
the  ftreets  of  Lifbon  to  be  nearly  the  fame  at  the  time  the  town  was 
taken  from  the  Moors,  by  Alphonfo  Henriquez  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  called  the 
Mororia  :  they  are  very  irregular,  and  fo  narrow,  that  the  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  upper  ftories  of  the  houfes,  on  the  oppofite  fides,  aimoft 
meet ;  thereby  excluding  both  fun  and  air. 

‘  The  habitations  of  every  country  depend  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
•umftances  to  render  them  more  or  lefs  magnificent. 

*  In  the  feudal  ftates,  the  cafiles  of  the  Barons,  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  were  the  courts  of  thofe  little  princes,  as  well  as 
their  fortreftes ;  and  were  conftrmfted  according  to  the  wealth  and 
conftderation  of  the  p»lTeftbr  :  thus  we  find  in  all  thefe  old  palaces, 
a  fuite  of  apartments  for  the  ftate  of  the  chief,  and  handfome  ac¬ 
commodations  for  his  fervants  and  followers.  In  the  capital  flood 
the  caftle  or  palace  of  the  monarch ;  habitations  for  his  dependants, 
and  the  officers  of  juftice  ;  iikevvife,  for  merchants,  tradefmen,  me¬ 
chanics,  &c.  who  exifting  by  their  induftry,  and  obliged  to  have  a 
fixed  abode,  fearehed  more  for  convenience  than  fplendour  ;  the 
nobility  made  it  only  their  temporary  place  of  refidence,  when  their 
bufmefs  or  duty  in  government  called  them  to  it ;  but  in  thofe 
countries,  where  the  independent  power  of  the  nobles  hath  ceafed  ; 
and  they  have  been  obliged,  from  the  defpotifm  of  a  prince,  or  in¬ 
duced  from  the  progrefs  ofluxury,  to  quit  the  ruder  pleafuresof  the 
country,  for  the  more  gay  and  brilliant  amufements  of  the  capital ; 
magnificent  and  elegant  buildings  have  arifen  in  it,  proportionably 
to  the  degree  of  fplendour  in  the  court,  wealth,  and  refinement  in 
the  ftate. 

‘  Here  the  court  is  little  elegant ;  the  King  and  royal  family  live 
in  a  barrack,  where  there  is  not  much  tafte  or  magnificence;  and 
as  few  of  the  firft  rank  are  wealthy,  there  cannot  be  any  private 
buildings  of  great  confideration.  I  was  told,  that  the  Duke  de  Ca- 
daval  has  an  eftate  of  about  8o,oco  crufades  a  year,  equal  to  about 
9000  1.  ftcrling;  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  nobility  have  from 
fifty  to  fixty  thoufand  crufades ;  when  the  reft  dwindle  into  incor.fi- 
derable  fortunes.  The  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the  minifter,  has  accu¬ 
mulated  much  wealth  from  a  very  fm all  beginning  ;  but,  except  by 
himfelf,  it  is  not  known  to  what  it  amounts. 

4  The  Arfenal  here  is  a  large  and  handfome  building;  but  its 
contents  do  not  pronounce  a  very  formidable  flats. 

*  The 
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*  The  famous  aqueduft  of  Alcantara  is  a  moil  noble  work  ;  as  it  is 
compofed  of  two  different  kind  of  arches,  the  beauty  of  uniformity, 
which  fhould  prevail,  is  deflroyed  ;  the  Gothic  arches  fhould  have 
been  Roman,  or  the  Roman  Gothic ;  at  prefent  it  appears  a  build¬ 
ing  of  different  artiks,  or  as  if  conkru&ed  at  different  periods.  I 
could  not  afcertain  the  height  of  the  principal  arch,  which  is  Gothic; 
but  the  width  of  it,  as  near  as  I  could  judge  from  pacing  it,  may  be 
about  ninety  feet. 

4  After  the  earthquake,  a  flupor  enfued  for  feverai  years,  when, 
at  length,  the  New  Town  was  begun,  which  has  made  a  great  pro- 
grefs ;  though  it  was  againft  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  either 
to  build,  or  refide  on  that  part  where  its  fhocking  effe&s  were  mofl 
apparent.  In  the  New  City,  there  is  great  attention  to  uniformity  ; 
and  the  houfes,  being  built  of  white  kone,  have  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  ;  though  they  are  certainly  too  lofty  for  a  place  where  earth¬ 
quakes  are  kill  frequent,  being  four  or  five  kories.  The  lireets  are 
flagged  for  foot  paffengers,  and  raifed  above  the  carriage  way  ;  but 
are  unneceffarily  loaded  with  kones,  placed  perpendicularly,  like 
the  poks  formerly  in  London,  The  great  fquare  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  where  the  India  houfe,  Exchange,  &c.  are  building;  and 
where  a  mok  remarkable  bronze  katue  of  the  King  is  to  be  placed, 
will  be  magnificent.  The  kreets  are  not  lighted,  and  thofe  of  the 
Old  Town  are  remarkably  dirty  ;  every  kind  of  filch  being  thrown 
into  them. 

4  The  fifb  and  corn  markets  are  worth  notice ;  in  the  latter,  to 
prevent  impoktioa,  the  price  of  every  kind  of  grain  is  regulated, 
and  fixed  up  at  each  kand. 

4  There  is  a  paltry  kind  of  public  walk  lately  made,  by  no  means 
in  kile  with  the  town,  where,  by  particular  edi<R,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  go  in  a  cloak  :  the  fame  rule  of  exemption  extends  to  fome  of  the 
coffee-houfes :  the  policy  of  this  government,  is  to  have  the  French, 
drefs  univerfally  introduced. 

4  I  muk  take  notice  to  you  of  a  prejudice  both  in  this  country 
and  Spain,  which  is  fomewhat  lingular  :  having  had  the  knek  moon¬ 
light  evenings  imaginable,  I  have  conflantly  noticed  the  women  hold 
their  fans,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  moon  from  fhining 
upon  their  faces,  as  they  conceive  it  will  fpoil  their  complexions. 
At  Madrid  the  fame  prejudice  not  only  prevailed  amongk  the  wo¬ 
men,  but  extended  even  to  the  men  :  I  was  walking  one  evening 
with  the  great  O’Reilly  in  his  garden  ;  having  my  hat  under  my 
arm,  he  defired,  I  might  be  covered,  as  the  moon  in  that  climate, 
he  faid,  was  more  dangerous  than  the  fun.  Such  feminine  ideas,  I 
think,  are  only  worthy  of  the  fex  ;  I  did  not  imagine  they  could  in- 
kuence  a  great  monarch’s  favourite. 

4  The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  but  not  fheltered  from  eakerly  winds, 
though  they  feldom  prevail  very  krongly  :  it  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
fended  from  the  hollile  attempts  of  a  naval  force  ;  for,  from  Fort  St. 
Julian  to  the  fort  on  the  oppokte  fhore,  it  is  at  leak  two  miles ;  and 
there  is  no  other  defence  of  any  confequence,  after  palling  thofe 
forts. 

4  The  military  knowledge  of  the  Moors  is  obvious  here,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  fortifications  of  thofe  people  ;  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
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flupendous  fortrefs,  judicioufly  placed  on  the  raoft  confpicuous  emi¬ 
nence,  near  an  elbow  of  the  river,  whence  other  works  extended, 
eneompafiing  the  whole  city. 

1  In  the  church  of  St.  Rocco,  is  a  chapel  very  rich  in  marble, 
jafper,  verd  antique,  Egyptian  granate,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  in  Mofaic  ; 
in  it  are  three  piRures  brought  from  Rome,  of  the  Annunciation, 
Penticoft,  and  Jefus  baptized  by  John  ;  copies,  in  Mofaic,  from  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  Guido  Reni ;  one  of  them  is  fpoiled,  for  the  reflection 
of  the  fun  from  its  furface,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  feme  of  the  behold¬ 
ers,  gave  offence,  and  the  polifivwas  immediately  removed. 

4  The  city  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diitri&s,  each  divi- 
fion  being  under  the  particular  guidance  of  a  magiltrate,  called  an 
emburgador  d 

The  Reader  muft  make  allowances  for  the  flyle  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  Traveller,  who  fometimes  falls  into  inaccuracies  and  im¬ 
proprieties  of  expreflion,  fuch  as  c  We  carried  a  mountainous 
country  along  with  us  ~~ we  entered  upon  a  heath  and  carried  it 
along  with  us,  three  leagues  in  five  hours/  It  mull:  be  owned 
this  was  tardy  travelling,  but  if  we  confider  the  weight  of  the 
baggage  he  profefles  to  have  carried  along  with  him,  we  fhall 
fcarce  wonder.  6  The  fex,  he  fays,  were  handfome,5  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  fex.  And,  in  another  place,  he  feems  to 
affect  the  marvellous,  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  6  was  fhewn  an 
ancient  infcriptioA,  which  was  {fill  recent^*. 


*  The  devastation  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon,  in  175^,  is  like- 
wife,  it  feems,  ‘  ft  ill  recent / — That  Mr.  D.  however,  is  not  of  Ire¬ 
land,  we  may  conclude  from  one  or  two  phrafes  which  we  take  to 
be  of  North  BdtifK  extraction  ;  viz.  “  fo  foon,”  for  as  foon  “  as  I 
could  fpeak,  &c.”  “  Deferred  Salamanca  fo  foon  as  we  left  the 

village.5’  Alfo  (deferibing  E~vora ,  he  fays)  “  A  Portuguefe  <wbo 
< writes  a  volume  on  its  antiquities/5  for  has  s written .  Thefe  idioms 
would  befpeak  the  Author’s  native  country,  if  his  name  did  not  fur- 
nifti  the  prefurnpdve  evidence  of  his  not  being,  what,  in  fame  places, 
he  Ryles  himfelf,  an  Englijhman  : — to  which,  however,  we  have  no 
objection,  as  this  designation  is  cuftomary  with  travellers  born  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  perhaps,  of  Ireland.— -But  Scotticifms  are 
not  the  only  defedU  that  we  have  obferved  in  Major  Dalrymple’s 
language;  which  is  yet  mom  debafed  by  Gallic f ms y  particularly 
thofe  which  have  been  fo  plentifully  introduced  into  the  military  art. 
por  example,  if  the  Author  purpofes  to  inform  us  that  Lifbon  is  fi- 
tuated  u  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,55— -as  a  plain  Englifh  travel¬ 
ler  would  have  expreffed  it, — this  Writer  chufes  rather  to  fubftitute 
the  French  word  embouchure  :  which  he  conflantly  does,  in  fpeaking 
©f  fimilar  fituations. — This  is  a  growing  practice,  and  deferves  repre¬ 
hension.  Our  Gazettes- Extraordinary  (chiefly  fo  from  their  lan¬ 
guage  )  have  lately  afforded  many  initances  of  this  literary  coxcombry . 

Art. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifaop  of  Carlijle  ; 
containing  a  few  Remarks  on  fome  Paffages  of  his  Lord  (hip’s 
Pamphlet,  intitled,  “  Confiderations  on  the  Propriety  of  requir¬ 
ing  a  Subfcription  to  Articles  of  Faith.’’  8vo.  i  s.  Johnfon.  1777. 

IN  the  Review  for  February,  1774,  our  Readers  will  find 
fome  account  of  the  pamphlet  which  has  occafioned  the 
prefent  publication.  We  obferve  that,  in  the  above-mentioned 
article,  after  the  commendation  to  which  his  Lordfhip  and  his 
work  are  fojuflly  entitled,  we  have  taken  particular  notice  of, 
and  hazarded  a  few  remarks  on,  a  paiTage  in  which  this  Prelate 
feems  to  offer  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  continuance  of  Mi¬ 
nifies  in  the  church  of  England,  though  they  are  deeply  fenfible 
of  its  defects,  and  cannot  ex  animo  comply  with  all  its  rules 
and  prefcriptions.  This  paffage  is  particularly  invefligatcd  by 
the  publication  before  us,  c  I  am  really  of  opinion,  fays  the 
Author,  that  even  the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle  cannot  reconcile  the 
fentiments  it  contains  with  the  true  principles  of  honour ;  and 
then  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  they  muff  be  at  variance  with 
the  maxims  of  the  Gofpel.’  Pie  fpeaks  with  the  highefl  refpedt 
of  the  Bifhop,  but  at  the  fame  time  reafons  very  freely  on 
fome  of  his  fentiments,  and  his  condudl.  Speaking  of  fome 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  he  remarks,  6  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  methodifls  are  reproached  by  the  clergy  in  the 
feverefl  manner,  from  the  pulpit,  the  prefs,  and  in  private  con- 
verfation,  for  defending  the  fentiments  contained  in  thefe 
articles;  and  the  laity  in  general  join  in  the  cenfure,  lamenting 
that  fuch  doctrines  Oiould  be  preached  to  delude  and  diflradl  the 
ignorant  multitude,  and  expofe  chriffianity  to  the  fcorn  of  every 
defpicahle  infidel.  Surely  it  is  a  ftrange  initance  of  human 
weaknefs  and  abfurdity,  that  any  men  fnould  be  advocates  for  a 
fubfcription  to  a  fyftem,  the  particular  tenets  of  which  they  fo 
feverely  condemn  :  but  it  is  much  more  {Range,  that  thofe  who 
are  the  profefled  enemies  of  fubfcription  to  all  human  articles 
whatever,  fhould  on  any  account  adhere  to  an  effablifhment, 
where  it  is  indifpenfibly  nece{fary,on  entering  into  the  miniftry, 
to  declare  cc  all  and  every  of  thofe  articles  to  he  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  Godf  when  they  treat  the  plain  dodtrine  of  them  as 
being  little  lefs  than  blafphemy,  and  in  their  nature,  and  often 
in  their  confequences,  fubverfive  of  all  virtue  and  religion. ' 

After  fome  obfervations  on  the  condudl  of  our  firfl  reformers, 
th  is  Writer  expreffes  his  wifh  that  his  Lordfhip  and  fome  others 
would  refign  preferments,  c  which  many  are  of  opinion,  thofe 
cannot  hold  with  a  good  conference,  whofe  ideas  of  Scripture 
are  different  from  the  fenfe  which  the  church  puts  upon  it/ 
‘  A  Bifhop  indeed,  fays  he,  enjoys  a  poit  of  great  honour  in  the 
church,  as  eftablifhed  by  law;  but  to  be  the  Bifhop  or  Paftor 
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of  a  very  Small  congregation,  formed  on  pure  Scriptural  prin¬ 
ciples  (according  to  a  man’s  own  ideas  of  it)  would  be  a  much 
more  honourable,  and  perhaps  ufeful  pod,  in  the  church  of 
Ohrid  at  1  arge,  and  infpire  the  mind  with  an  humble  but  well- 
grounded  hope  of  being  exalted  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  to 
felicity  and  glory,  when  earthly  didindtions  will  be  quite  dis¬ 
regarded.’ 

Among  the  indances  of  timid  and  cautious  reformers  which 
it  is  to  our  Author’s  purpofe  to  introduce  into  his  work,  he  re¬ 
cites  the  following  anecdote:  6  It  is  Said  of  Father  Paul’s  dear 
friend  Fulgentio,  that  preaching  on  Pilate’s  quefrion,  what  is 
truth?  he  told  the  audience  that  at  lad,  after  many  fearches,  he 
had  found  it  out;  and  holding  forth  a  New  Tedament,  faid  it 
\vas  there  in  his  hand  :  but,  fays  he,  putting  it  again  into  his 
pocket,  c<  the  book  is  prohibited.”  The  man,  it  is  added,  who 
could  make  this  acknowledgment,  and  yet  Submit  '  to  the 
prohibition,  deferves  our  pity  :  and  who  can  avoid  blaming 
him,  whom  the  love  of  private  dudy  and  eafe  could  induce  to 
be  dlent,  while  truth,  revealed  truth,  was  concealed  from  his 
countrymen  ?’ 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  the  pafiage  immediately  con¬ 
ned led  with  the  above:  £  I  have  heard  of  Faber,  a  very  learned 
Frenchman,  a  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Erafrmis,  and  who 
like  him  Saw  the  neceflity  of  a  reformation,  yet  adhered  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  that  he  was  much  affected  with  his 
condudl  at  the  clofe  of  his  life.  It  was  not  a  long  illnefs,  which 
naturally  finks  the  Spirits,  which  fuggeded  his  penitential  Sen¬ 
timents.  c4  He  and  Some  other  learned  men,  wbofe  conver¬ 
sation  greatly  pleafed  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  dined  with 
her  one  day,  when,  in  the  rnidd  of  the  entertainment,  Faber 
began  to  weep.  The  Queen  afking  the  reafon  of  it,  he  an- 
fwered,  That  the  enormity  of  his  fins  threw  him  into  grief; 
not  that  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  debaucheries  or  the  like, 
but  he  reckoned  it  a  very  great  crime,  that  having  known  the 
truth,  and  taught  it  to  Several  perfons  who  had  Haled  it  with 
their  blood,  he  had  had  the  weaknefs  to  keep  himfelf  in  a  place 
of  refuge,  far  from  the  countries  where  crowns  of  martyrdom 
are  diftrihuted.” 

This  Writer  proceeds,  by  cogent  arguments,  to  maintain  the 
ground  which  he  has  taken  in  this  debate,  and  which  he  defends 
without  the  leafl  appearance  of  prefumption  or  indecency  in  his 
manner.  Few  we  fuppofe  will  deny  the  force  of  his  reafoning, 
(though  they  may  think  perhaps  it  does  not  extend  to  the  length 
to  which  he  would  carry  it)  unlefs  it  be  Some  of  the  mere  po¬ 
litical  religionifis,  who  find,  by  happy  and  fenfible  experience, 
that  the  church  of  England  is  the  heft  conJUtuted  church  in  the 
worlds  and  who  would  have  been  prepared  to  be  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  Jews,  Papifts,  or  Pagans,  if  according  to  law . 
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Art.  VII.  An  Explanation  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,  and  of  the 
feveral  Sections  of  thefe  Seventy  Weeks  :  In  which  is  fhewn,  that  the 
Dates  of  the  hiftorical  Events  that  were  to  afcertain  the  various 
yEras  of  the  Prophecy  have  been  intentionally  initiated  in  Jofe- 
phns,  to  prevent  the  Application  of  the  Weeks  to  Chrift  as  the 
MeiTiah  ;  and  that  the  Credit  given  to  thefe  Impofitions,  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  Application.  To  which  is  added,  an  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Jevvilh  Judges.  With  Tables 
illuftrating  both  Subjects.  By  John  Caverhiil,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Svo.  4  s.  fewed.  Evans.  1 777. 


THE  prophecy  of  the  feventy  weeks  has  been  always  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  which  fupport  the 
Chriftian  fyftem.  But  the  feveral  attempts  to  iliuftrate  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  meaning,  and  the  different  explications  which  have  been 
given  of  it,  have  ferved  rather  to  perplex  and  confound  than  to 
enlighten  the  Reader;  and  have  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  evidence.  Dr.  Michaelis  amufed  us,  fome  time  ago,  in  letters 
to  Dr.  Pringle,  with  a  difcovery  which  he  had  made  in  an  an¬ 
cient  manulcript,  that  feemed  to  throw  light  on  this  predi&ion, 
and  which,  though  it  gave  fomewhat  of  a  different  turn  to  its 
meaning,  yet  manifefted  its  weight  and  importance.  But  of 
thefe  remarks  of  Dr.  Michael  is  we  now  hear  nothing;  probably 
it  is  mold  right  and  fatisfadfory  to  adhere  to  the  common  verfion, 
admitting  of  fome  few  alterations  to  which  the  learned  have 
agreed.  Dr.  Caverhill’s  obfervations  on  the  fubjedf  appear  very 
worthy  of  attention.  He  firft  confiders  the  feventy  weeks,  and 
then  the  fedtions  into  which  they  are  determined  or  cut  out .  Of 
the  feventy  weeks  he  exhibits  a  two-fold  explanation:  firft,  they 
run  from  Nehemiah’s  reparation  of  the  wails  of  Jerufalem,  the 
2-lft  of  Artaxerxes  I.  and  finifh  in  the  yth  year  of  Claudius, 
when  he  apprehends  the  rejedtion  of  the  Jews  took  place,  or 
the  city  was,  according  to  the  prophecy,  no  longer  holy :  next 
they  run  from  the  decree  in  the  third  year  of  Ahafuerus,  or 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  foretel  the  final  difperfion,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Adrian,  where  they  conclude.  The  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  [even  weeks ,  he  thinks  to  be  threefold :  from 
Julius  Caefar’s  decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  poffefs  Jerufalem, 
they  foretel  Chrift’s  birth  :  from  Herod’s  command  to  reftore 
the  temple  they  run  to  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius;  and  from 
fin  idling  the  temple,  they  foretel  Chrift’s  refurredtion.  Of  the 
fixty-two  weeks  he  likewife  gives  two  explications,  of  which 
we  fliall  only  mention  the  laft,  as  referring  to  the  cutting  off  the 
Meffiah ,  and  begins  at  Ezra,  in  the  fixth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Mrvemon,  and  runs  to  Chrift’s  paftion.  The  one  week  he  con¬ 
fiders  as  a  meafure  to  tjie  interval  between  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  crucifixion,  computing  backward  from  the 
putting  off  the  Meffiah  to  the  fifteenth  of  that  Emperor.  The 
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half  week ,  or  three  years  and  an  half,  he  confers  as  a  meafure 
to  Chrift’s  mlniftry,  which  appears  to  him  to  have  ended  about 
the  fourth  year  after  it  began.  This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect 
view  of  our  expofitor’s  fcheme,  on  which  he  appears  to  have 
bellowed  much  labour  ;  and  he  ill u Urates  it  by  accurate  tables 
which  tend  to  render  it  more  perfpicuous.  This  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  he  concludes,  among  others,  was  clearly  expounded  to 
the  Jews  during  the  miniftry  of  the  Apoflles,  and  thinks  it 
obvious  from  the  ahufes  that  now  exift  in  the  Jewifh  hiftory, 
operating  to  conceal  the  expofition,  that  they  fufficiently  under- 
Hood  it.  6  The  Priefts,  he  obferves,  were  probably  the  heft 
hiftorians  among  the  Jews,  and  the  firft  who  would  be  likely  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  Daniel’s  weeks  were 
brought  by  the  Chri'ftians  to  prove  that  Chrift  was  the  Meffiah. 
When  they  found  that  the  report  was  true,  they  refolved  to 
take  off  the  argument,  for  to  men  who  had  refilled  the  power 
of  Chrift’s  miracles,  and  perhaps  had  given  their  voice  for 
putting  him  to  death,  this  auxiliary  evidence,  in  fipport  of 
his  being  the  Meffiah,  derived  from  Daniel’s  w^eks,  would 
naturally  be  looked  on  as  a  chance  coincidence.  They  under¬ 
took  to  conceal  the  refemblance,  and  their  attempts  have  been 
very  fuccefsful. — -Tnere  was  no  other  way  left  of  concealing 
the  affinity,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  preferving  their  own  an¬ 
nals,  than  either  by  erafmg,  to  fupprefs  the  events  entirely,  or 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  true  years  in  which  they  ftood,  and 
fet  them  in  other  years.  This  was  turning  a  true  hiftory,  after 
It  was  written,  into  a  falfe  one:  accordingly  the  manner,  in 
which  all  the  errors  in  Jofephus  exift,  proves,  that  they  were 
framed  after  his  hiftory,  or  rather,  perhaps,  after  the  hiftory 
from  which  he  copied  had  been  truly  written/  Some  pafFages, 
however,  were  overlooked,  which  remain  to  contradidf  others 
and  fhew  them  to  have  been  falfified. 

In  the  differtation  on  the  chronology  of  the  Jewifti  judges, 
he  lays  down  rules  for  afeertaining  it,  which  principally  are, 
in  his  own  words,  c  to  exclude  judglngs ,  and  only  to  reckon 
refts  and  fervitudes,  and  then  to  fet  Jepthah  318  years  from  the 
death  of  Mofes.’ 

We  muft  not  enlarge  on  a  fubjeffi:  of  this  kind,  which,  we 
may  fuppofe,  would  not  prove,  of  all  others,  the  moft  accept¬ 
able  to  the  generality  of  Readers:  we  fliall,  therefore,  difmifs 
Mr.  Caverhill’s  elaborate  performance  with  only  this  remark, 
that  (notwithftanding  fome  expofitions  which,  perhaps,  are  ra¬ 
ther  chimerical)  it  contains  feveral  obfervations  worthy  the 
farther  confederation  of  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  this 
difficult  part  of  the  Old  Teftament  prophecies. 

Art. 
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Art.  VIIL  The  Cbrijiiart  liiftory )  being  a  new  Arrangement  and 
Verfion  of  all  the  Gofpel  Fads.  With  Ten  Differtations*  By 
William  Williams,  Efq;  late  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  3  s.  fewed.  Cadell.  1776* 

THE  ffudy  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  employment  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  ffation.  All  perfons  who  receive 
them  as  containing  a  divine  revelation,  are  obliged,  for  that 
reafon,  to  confult  them  frequently;  but  it  is  not  necefTary  that 
all  fhould  ffudy  them  in  a  critical  manner.  If  perfons  indeed 
have  the  opportunity,  this  will  be  a  very  ufeful  and  proper 
employment  of  fome  leifure  hours,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
requifite  that  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  fhould  be  pub- 
lifhed  to  the  world.  The  Author  of  the  volume  before  us  hath 
very  laudably  applied  himfelf  to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and 
thought  it  proper  to  offer  the  fruit  of  his  labour  to  the  public 
eye.  He  apprehends  that  he  prefents  us  with  an  improved  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  facts,  and  that  the  confufion  and  errors  of 
former  attempts  are  here  avoided.  c  More  fa6fs,  he  fays,  nay 
all,  are  introduced  in  the  fulled:  terms  and  in  a  modern  tranfa- 
tion,  which  I  hope  is  both  more  correct  and  more  elegant  than 
any  preceding  it.’  If  his  Readers  fhould  find  reafon  to  think 
that  in  fome  inftances  he  has  an  advantage  over  other  harmo- 
nizers,  though  from  a  general  view  we  fee  little  room  to  fup- 
pofe  it;  few,  if  any,  will  allow  that  his  modern  verlion  is  on 
the  whole  fuperior  to  other  tranfiations,  or  to  that  which  is  in 
common  ufe  among  us.  Mere  alterations  of  words  and  phrafes 
are  not  criticifm,  nor  always  improvements,  and  what  can  we 
think  of  Mr.  Williams’s  idea  of  elegance  when  we  meet  with 
fuch  expreffions  as  the  following? — A  divine  glory  jhone  around 
them  and  they  were  in  a  terrible  fright. — A  ivoman  of  Samaria 
comes  to  draw  water  ;  Jefus  tells  her,  give  me  a  draught.— It  fell 
out,  as  the  concourfe  peffered  him  to  hear  the  divine  vjord , — Why 
do  John  s  difciples  fafil  frequently  and  fay  prayers,  but  your’s  are 
feaffing  and  carouling  ? — Who  honours  not  the  Son ,  honours  not  the 
Father  the  Sender  .—Who  hears  7ny  word  and  confides  in  my  Sender, 
&c. — • Then  fall  I  pro  fiefs  to  them ,  I  never  knew  you  ;  begone  from 
me  ve  hacknied  villains  ! — Let  him  hear ,  that  has  a  capacity  :  — 
I  am  come  for  an  incendiary  on  earthy  and  what  care  I  if  the  flame 
was  already ! — But  during  every  one’s  fiurprifie  at  all  the  feats  of 
Jefus. — He fiet  off  likewifie  for  the  fieftivaU  not  apparently,  but  as 
it  were  incognito. — My  Father  loves  me  becaufie  1  flake  rny  life. — 
Yet  he  eficaped  from  their  clutches  and  returned  acrofis  Jordan ,  &c. 
Such  expreffions  as  thefd  do  not  appear  to  us  very  elegant ,  nor 
are  they  at  all  neceffary.  Befide  thefe,  we  cannot  think  that 
the  text  is  rendered  more  confpicuous  or  otherwife  improved  by 
fuch  tranfiations  as  follow:  ‘  7 hen  the  angel  told  them ,  be  not 
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afraid ;  Lo  I  am  an  evangelift  to  you  0/  great  joy which  all  pe@* 
pie  will  receive. — Except  one  he  regenerate ,  he  can  have  no  pro- 
fpedl  of  God’s  government.—//*?  has  commifjioned  me  to  be  an 
evangel iff  to  the  poor. — The  lufty  need  not  a  phyftcian ,  but  the 
indifpofed.— God’s  government  is  like  a  man  cafing  feed  into  the 
land.  —  T he  heavenly  flate  refembles  a  grain  of  muftard  feed , 
How  mull  we  ad  to  execute  God’s  employments  ? — Yet  know 
this ,  God’s  government  is  near  you. — There  is  joy  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  divine  angels  for  one  penitent  offender. — It  is 
lighter  for  a  camel  to  pafs  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  man  of 
fortune  to  attain  a  divine  {fate, — Now  is  the  prince  of  this  world 
fent  to  exile.  And  I,  whenever  I  am  elevated  from  the  earthy 
zvill  attract  every  one  to  me. — The  Jlone  which  the  architects  re- 
jeFtedy  is  preferred  to  the  head  of  the  angle. — The  fervant  is  not 
fuperior  to  his  Lord ,  nor  the  apoftie  paramount  to  his  Sender. — 
My  meflmate  has  kicked  at  me.’ 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  bear  too  hard  on  this  per¬ 
formance,  by  tranferibing  from  it  only  fome  of  its  more  faulty 
parts,  let  us  infert  the  following  paffage  as  lefs  exceptionable  : 
c  Bljl  are  per  fans  of  an  humble  fpirity  for  their  s  is  the  heavenly 
Jlaie.  Blefl  are  mournerSy  they  Jhall  have  confutation ,  Blefl  are 
the  meeky  they  Jhall  inherit  the  land.  Blefl  are  thofe  who  hunger 
and  thirjl  after  rectitude ,  they  Jhall  be  fatiated.  Blefl  are  the  com - 
paffionatey  they  foall  obtain  compaffion.  Blefl  are  fpotlefs  mindsy 
they  Jhall  fee  God.  Blejl  are  the  pacificy  they  Jhall  be  termed  fons  of 
God .  Blefl  are  thofe  who  are  perfecuted  in  the  caufe  of  juftice, 
their' s  is  the  celeflial  fate.  Blef  are  ye  u  hen  calumniators  upbraid 
and  prof ecute  you y  and  allege  every  vile  charge  againf  you  on  my 
account.  Rejoice  and  exult ,  for  mighty  is  your  recompence  in  heaven , 
jo  they  perfecuted  the  prophets  your  predeceiTors. 

The  remarks  in  fome  of  the  differtations  are  pertinent  and 
fenlible,  and  fhew  the  Author’s  acquaintance  with  learned  fub- 
jedls.  They  are,  on  Chrifl’s  hiltory,  the  Trinity,  Chrift’s 
nativity  and  lineage,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  original  fin,  human 
volition,  the  eucharift,  Chrifl’s  defeent  to  hell,  the  refurredfion, 
faith, — and  to  thefe  are  added  a  prayer,  a  Scriptural  creed,  and 
an  hymn  for  Chriflmas.  The  Writer  appears  to  be  a  pious,  good 
man,  of  Cajvimflical  fentiments,  but  not  quite  according  with 
the  Methodifts. 

Art.  IX.  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  impro-ve  Agri - 
culture ,  by  fubje£ling  it  to  the  Tefl  of  rational  Principles.  By 
Lord  Kaims.  8vo,  5  s.  Boards,  Cadell.  1777* 

T  THEN  men  of  fcience  and  intelligent  refearches  employ 
|/f  their  labours  on  the  ufeful  arts,  they  certainly  rank; 
with  the  firft  and  moll  refpedlable  members  of  fociety.  AmbL 
lion  may  affedl  the  reins  of  government  without  knowledge, 
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and  eloquence  exert  her  powers  to  the  perverflon  of  jufticej, 
learning  may  employ  itfelf  in  empty  fpeculation,  and  genius 
wafte  its  force  in  embracing  the  fhadows  of  fancy, — but  when 
true  philofophy,  the  refult  of  the  mo  ft  rational  purfuits  of  fci- 
ence,  diredls  the  mind  to  apply  its  knowledge  to  the  interefts 
of  human  life,  then  it  is  that  our  ftudies  become  truly  ufeful 
and  iefpe£Iable. 

Of  this  chara£ler  is  the  work  before  us. — The  ingenious 
Author  has  reduced  the  theory  of  agriculture  to  a  kind  of  fyftem, 
more  concife  and  more  uniform  than  has  been  done  by  other 
writers.  Fie  has  ftudied  brevity  fo  far  as  is  confident  with 
perfpicuity ;  he  has  all  along  confined  himfelf  to  matters  that  are 
of  real  ufe  in  pra<£lice ;  and  the  plan  he  has  laid  down  is.  re¬ 
commended  by  his  own  fuccefsful  experience. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  thofe  parts  into 
chapters  :  the  firft  part  contains  fourteen,  on  the  following 
fubje&s.— I.  Inftruments  in  Hufbandry.  II.  Farm  Cattle  and 
Carriages.  III.  Farm  Offices.  IV.  Preparing  Land  for 
cropping.  V.  Culture  of  Plants  for  Food.  VI.  Culture  of 
Grafs.  VII.  Rotation  of  Crops.  VIII.  Reaping  Corn  and 
Hay  Crops,  and  ftoring  them  up  for  Ufe.  IX.  Feeding  Farm 
Cattle.  X.  Culture  of  other  Plants  proper  for  a  Farm, 
XI.  Manures.  XII.  Fences.  XIII.  The  proper  Size  of  a 
Farm,  and  the  ufeful  Accommodations  it  ought  to  have. 
XIV.  What  a  Corn  Farm  ought  to  yield  in  Rent. 

The  fecond  part  confifts  only  of  three  chapters,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fubjech.  I.  Preliminary  Obfervations  (chiefly  philofo - 
phical).  II.  Food  of  Plants  and  Fertility  of  Soil.  III.  Means 
of  fertilifing  Soils.  To  this  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing 
mifcellaneous  matter,  in  fome  inftances  not  incurious. 

From  this  variety  we  fhall  make  fome  extradfs,  as  well  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  genius  and  execution  of  the  work,  as 
to  indulge  thofe  of  our  Readers  who  may  amufe  themfelves  with, 
rural  cultivation ;  and  of  this  clafs  we  doubt  not  but  we  have 
many  ;  letters  being  altogether  compatible  with  retirement,  and 
philofophy  with  agriculture. 

In  the  firft  two  chapters  we  meet  with  little  or  nothing 
new  (the  chain-plough,  and  the  ufe  of  oxen  inftead  of  horfes, 
having  been  recommended  by  many  writers  in  hufbandry) 
unlefs  it  be  the  method  of  cultivating  kitchen-gardens  with  a 
final  1  iron-plough  drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  that  of  planting 
foreft-trees  with  the  plough.  In  the  article  of  farm-cattle  the 
Author  feems  to  be  a  little  inconfiftent ;  p.  36,  he  fixes  the 
price  of  an  ox  four  years  old  at  5I.  10s.  and,  p.  40,  he  fays, 
a  young  bullock  entering  his  fourth  year  will  fell  for  feven 
pounds.  We  know  not  how  to  account  for  this,  otherwife 
than  that  in  the  firft  inftance,  he  wanted  to  recommend  the 
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ufe  of  oxen,  by  reprefenting  their  cheapnefs,  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  to  encourage  the  breed  of  them,  by  (hewing  the  profit. 
So  it  is,  that  we  accommodate  ourfelves  to  our  fyftems  !  The 
inconfidency,  however,  fhould  not  be  fullered  to  (land  ;  for, 
the  more  it  is  attended  to,  the  more  grofs  it  will  appear.  A 
bullock  entering  into  his  fourth  year  is  worth  feven  pounds; 
at  the  end  of  that  year  he  mud,  in  all  reafon,  be  worth  eight 
pounds  ten  (hillings;  and  yet  he  is,  immediately  before,  edi- 
mated  to  the  farmer  at  five  pounds  ten  (hillings;  a  difference  of 
three  pounds  !  Such  glaring  inaccuracies  cannot,  indeed,  miflead 
the  intelligent  and  praCliced  cultivator  ;  but  the  unwary  and 
the  inexperienced  may  be  fatally  milled  by  them.  Could  it  be 
fuggefted  that  the  one  was  meant  as  a  lean,  the  other  as  a  fat 
bullock,  there  might  be  fome  reafon  for  the  different  eflimate 
of  their  value,  but  here  is  no  fuch  thing  ;  neither  does  the 
mode,  nor  do  the  charges  of  breeding,  indicate  any  thing  like 
it. 

One  is  forry  that  a  book  of  this  kind  fhould  be  fo  exclufively 
calculated  for  a  particular  province  ;  —  here  are  many  terms  to 
which  the  Englifh  hufhandman  is  an  entire  flranger,  and  fome, 
perhaps,  at  which  he  would  fmile.  He  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  following  paffage  came  from 
Scotland,  or  from  a  neighbouring  ifland. 

4  Till  lately  no  farm-carriages  were  known  in  Scotland,  but 
upon  horfebackC 

Coups,  the  Author  fays,  are  drawn  with  oxen  and  horfes  ; 
and  f'o,  for  aught  we  know,  they  may,  but  then  he  (liould  have 
told  us  in  a  note  what  a  Scotch  coup  is. 

P.  47,  our  Author,  fpeaking  of  dunghills,  condemns  the 
admiffion  of  water,  and  fays,  4  Water  in  any  quantity  is  far 
from  contributing  to  putrefaction ;  but,  p.  57,  he  fays,  6  In 
the  putrefaClion  of  a  dunghill,  the  parts  from  which  water  is 
excluded  never  rot.’  Now,  what  will  you  infer,  gentle  Reader  ? 
Will  not  you  be  inclined  to  fay  with  the  honed  butler  of  Mae¬ 
cenas,  Nil  fuit  unquam  tam  difpar  ftbi . 

In  the  following  paffage,  the  Author  appears  to  have  finned 
againd  the  fimplicity  of  padoral  morals.  6  Broom,  fays  he, 
has  a  lingular  ededt  upon  (heep :  it  makes  them  drunk  fo  ef¬ 
fectually,  that,  when  heated  a  little  with  driving,  they  tumble 
over,  and  lie  without  motion.  This  fuggeds  a  method  of 
looting  out  the  young  broom  that  grows  with  the  padure- 
grafles,  which  is  to  padure  the  field  with  (heepC  What !  at 
the  eXpence  of  their  morals  !  of  their  lives  !  Is  the  (hepherd, 
then,  to  introduce  ebriety  into  his  flock  at  large,  to  make  them 
fo  effectually  drunk  that  they  dial  1  tumble  over ,  and  lie  motion- 
iefs,  merely  to  get  quit  of  his  bonny  broom  ?  No  longer  bonny, 
if  this  be  the  cafe  !  It  is,  however,  no  more  than  an  idea — 
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Sheep,  heated  with  driving,  will  frequently  fall  and  lie  mo- 
tionlefs,  though  they  have  not  tailed  a  fpray  of  broom.  And 
we  have  known  large  flocks  of  fheep  paftured  whole  fummers 
in  fields  of  broom,  that  behaved  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  fo- 
briety  and  decorum,  even  when  driven 

■ - ‘  To  frefh  fields  and  paftures  new.* 

c  A  whin  is  a  fine  ever-green  fhrub,  carrying  a  fweet  frnel- 
ling  flower  all  the  year  except  in  froft.  The  whin  or  furze 
may,  in  point  of  beauty,  be  confidered  among  fhrubs  what  the 
bedge-hog  is  among  animals.  But  is  it  not  a  miftake,  to  fay 
that  it  flowers  all  the  year  except  in  froft  ?  We  have  never 
obferved  it  to  flower  more  than  three  months. 

But  let  us  feek  for  fomething  new  and  ufeful.  Under  the 
article,  Clearing  the  ground  of  weeds ,  we  have  the  following  ob« 
fervations  : 

‘  The  farmer  views  plants  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  bo- 
tanift.  All  are  weeds  with  the  farmer  that  give  cbftrudtion  to  the 
plants  he  propagates  in  his  farm.  Thefel  diftinguifh  into  two  kinds, 
that  require  different  management,  viz. — annuals, — and  all  that  have 
a  longer  exiilence,  which  I  fnall  comprehend  under  the  general  name 
of  perennials.  It  is  vain  to  expedt  a  crop  of  corn  from  land  over-run 
with  couch-grafs,  knot-grafs,  or  other  perennial  weeds ;  and  yet  the 
time  may  be  remembered,  when,  among  Scotch  farmers,  it  was  a 
difputed  point,  whether  fuch  weeds  were  not  more  profitable  than 
hurtful.  Some  found  them  profitable  in  binding  their  light  land  : 
the  getting  a  plentiful  crop  of  draw  and  hay  for  their  cattle,  weighed 
with  others.  I  fhould  be  afhamed  of  expofmg  ignorance  fo  grofs  in 
my  countrymen,  could  I  not  fay,  that  they  now  underftand  the  mat¬ 
ter  better,  though  few  of  them  hitherto  have  arrived  at  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  cleaning.  Summer-fallow  is  the  general  method;  and  excel¬ 
lent  it  is,  though  it  does  not  always  prove  effedlual.  The  roots  of 
couch-grafs  in  particular  are  long,  and  full  of  juice  :  if  a  Angle 
joint  be  left  in  the  ground,  it  never  fails  to  fpring.  Here  the  com¬ 
mon  harrow  is  of  very  little  ufe,  its  teeth  being  too  wide.  The  time 
relied  on  by  onr  farmers  for  destroying  couch-grafs,  is  in  preparing 
for  barley.  After  the  harrow  has  ral  fed  part  of  a  root  above  ground, 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed  to  pull  it  up.  There  are 
only  two  objections  to  this  method  :  the  expence  is  one  ;  and  another 
is,  that  after  all  this  expence,  many  roots  are  left  in  the  ground.  la 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  rooting  out  perennials  effectually,  and  with 
little  expence,  I  take  liberty  to  introduce  a  new  inftrument,  which  I 
term  a  cleaning  harrow.  It  is  of  one  entire  piece,  like  the  fir  ft  of 
thofe  mentioned  above,  confiding  of  feven  bulls,  four  feet  long  each, 
two  and  one  fourth  inches  broad,  two  and  three-fourths  deep.  The 
bulls  are  united  together  by  fheihs,  fimilar  to  what  are  mentioned 
above.  The  intervals  between  the  bulls  being  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow  is  three  feet  five 
inches.  In  each  bull  are  inferred  eight  teeth,  each  nine  inches  free 
below  the  wood,  and  diftant  from  each  other  fix  incites.  The  weight 
of  each  tooth  is  a  pound,  or  near  it.  The  whole  is  firmly  bound  by 
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aa  iron  plate  from  corner  to  corner  in  the  line  of  the  draught.  The 
reft  as  in  the  harrows  mentioned  above.  The  fize,  however,  is  not 
invariable.  The  cleaning  harrow  ought  to  be  larger  or  Jefs  accord* 
ing  as  the  foil  is  ftiff  or  free.’ 

For  a  more  perfect  idea  of  this  harrow,  we  mull  refer  to  the 
engraved  figure  in  the  book. 

The  chapter  on  railing  trees  by  feed,  feems  to  be  conlfrudfed 
on  thofe  rational  principles  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  and 
may  be  of  general  utility  : 

4  The  propagating  trees  by  feed  is  nature’s  method.  One  incon¬ 
venience  it  has,  that  the  trees  thus  raifed  are  not  always  the  fame 
with  the  parent  plant:  though  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  they 
copy  not  always  its  varieties. 

*  What  follows  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  maturity  of  feed. 
Seed  inciofed  in  a  capfula,  in  a 'pod,  or  in  a  cone,  is  ripe  when  the 
covering  opens  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  feed  of  a  fruit-tree  is 
ripe  when  it  no  longer  adheres  to  the  fruit;  and  where  unripe  fruit 
is  pulled,  the  feed  ripens  with  it.  In  general,  feed  is  ripe  when  it 
finks  in  water  to  the  bottom. 

4  The  feed  of  the  Scotch  elm  ripens  before  the  middle  of  June. 
The  beft  way  of  gathering  it  is,  to  fhake  the  tree  gently  :  the  ripeft 
feed  falls  firft,  which  may  be  gathered  in  a  iheet  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree. 

‘  The  feed  of  the  afh  and  of  the  maple  may  be  put  into  the  ground 
without  being  taken  out  of  its  capfula. 

4  The  beft  way  of  opening  the  cones  of  pine,  fir,  &c.  is  to  expofe 
them  in  boxes  to  fun  and  dew.  The  drying  them  in  a  kiln  is  apt 
to  deftroy  the  germ.  The  cones  of  the  larix  are  at  their  full  fize  in 
autumn  ;  but  the  feed  is  not  fo  early  ripe.  Delay  gathering  them 
till  March  or  April,  when  they  begin  to  drop  from  the  tree.  Cut 
©IF  a  part  Gf  the  cone  next  the  ftaik,  which  will  render  it  eafy  to  fe- 
parate  the  quarters  :  the  ripeft  feed  falls  out  upon  fhaking  the  cone 
with  the  hand, 

*  The  feed  of  the  birch,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  aller,  being 
very  fmall,  is  not  eafily  gathered:  ftir  the  ground  about  thefe  trees, 
and  it  wall  foon  be  filled  with  young  plants.  With  refpeft  to  the 
feed  of  the  birch  and  afh,  it  is  fingular,  that  when  dropt  from  the 
tree,  no  feed  takes  root  fo  readily ;  yet  when  gathered,  and  fcatiered 
with  the  hand,  it  feldom  grows. 

4  As  for  a  choice  of  feed,  fmall  acorns  gathered  from  large  and 
lofty  trees,  are  preferable  before  the  large!!  acorns  of  finaller  trees. 
In  general,  the  feed  is  always  the  beft  that  is  procured  from  the  moll 
vigorous  trees.  But  as  in  extenfive  plantations  much  precifion  can¬ 
not  be  expe&ed,  it  ougjit  to  be  the  chief  care  that  the  feed  be  per¬ 
fectly  found. 

4  Next,  as  to  preparing  feed  for  fowing.  Trees  propagated  from 
feed  have  all  of  them  a  tap- root,  which  pufhes  perpendicularly  down¬ 
ward,  The  purpofe  of  nature  in  this  root  is,  to  fit  trees  for  growing 
in  the  ftiffeft  foil,  and  to  fecure  them  againft  wind  ;  but  it  proves 
hurtful  to  trees  intended  for  tranfplantation.  A  young  oak  five  or 
fix  years  old,  when  taken  up  for  tranfplanting,  has,  like  a  turnip. 
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but  this  {ingle  root,  which  will  be  four  or  five  feet  long  when  the 
Item  is  within  one  foot.  Planted  in  this  manner,  it  feldom  lives. 
This  evil  is  prevented  by  making  the  feed  germinate  in  moill  earth, 
and  Cowing  it  in  the  feed-bed  after  the  radicle  is  cut  off.  The  ra¬ 
dicle  never  puflies  more;  and  infiead  of  it  the  tree  putties  out  many 
roots,  which  fpread  horizontally.  Walnuts,  almonds,  and  other 
fhelbfruit,  being  long  of  germinating,  ought  to  be  putin  moifi;  fand, 
in  order  that  the  radicle  may  putti  before  the  end  of  April,  to  be 
cut  off  as  aforefai d.  Acorns,  chefnuts,  and  beech-mall,  will  germi¬ 
nate  timeoujly  in  dry  fand.  In  wet  fand  or  moilt  earth,  they  would, 
before  the  time  of  fowing,  not  only  germinate,  but  pufh  out  long 
roots,  which  would  ruin  all.  As  this  method  is  too  troublefome 
for  fmall  feeds,  fow  them  in  beds  as  gathered  :  puli  them  up  the 
fetond  year:  cut  off  the  tap-root:  and  plant  them  again  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  of  three  or  four  inches.  Two  years  after, 
they  may  again  be  tranfplanted  wider;  there  to  remain  till  they  be 
fit  for  the  field.  Some  imagine,  that  to  deprive  a  tree  of  the  tap¬ 
root  prevents  its  growth.  But  experience  vouches  the  contrary;  and 
fo  does  leafon.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  roots  next  the  furface, 
being  accefiible  to  fun  and  moifure,  are  always  the  moll  vigorous, 
and  are  farther  fpread  than  thofe  below.  A  tap  root  is  deprived  of 
fun  and  air,  and  even  of  water,  unlefs  where  it  happens  to  glide 
below  the  furface:  how  then  can  it  equal  a  horizontal  root  in  nour- 
i filing  the  tree  ? 

‘  The  feeds  of  the  white  thorn  Town  without  preparation,  rife 
not  till  the  fecond  year.  If  buried  under  ground  in  a  heap  till  the 
pulp  be  rotted  off,  and  Town  in  the  fpring  following,  they  will  ger¬ 
minate  that  very  year.  Infiead  of  burying  them  under  ground,  a 
more  approved  method  is,  to  lay  them  in  an  heap  at  the  end  of  a 
barn,  mixed  with  earth.  By  that  method,  a  greater  number  will 
germinate  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  made  an  experiment.  One 
bed  was  fown  with  haws  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  one 
with  haws  prepared  in  the  other  way.  Upon  the  latter  bed  fprung 
a  double  quantity  of  thorns,  and  more  vigorous.  I  made  another 
experiment  upon  elm  feed.  Of  a  quantity  gathered  when  ripe,  the 
half  was  immediately  fown  ;  the  other  half  was  carefully  dried  in 
the  fhade,  and  fown  a  fortnight  after.  The  latter  produced  a 
greater  number  of  plants,  and  more  vigorous.  Thorns  are  propa¬ 
gated  fiill  more  expeditiouily  by  cuttings  from  the  root.  When 
thorns  are  taken  from  the  nurffry  to  be  plan  ted' in  a  hedge,  the  roots 
that  are  either  wounded  by  the  fpade,  or  too  long,  mult  be  cut  off. 
Let  jhefe  be  fiired  into  fmall  parts,  and  fown  in  a  bed  prepared  for 
them  :  they  will  produce  thorns  that  very  year.  The  feed  of  the 
alh  feldom  germinates  till  the  fecond  year.  When  gathered  in  the 
month  of  G&ober,  let  it  be  put  in  pots  with  earth,  and  fown  in  the 
fpring  :  it  will  germinate  immediately.  The  ordinary  way  of  raif- 
ing  hollies,  is  to  fow  the  berries  entire  ;  which  is  wrong  :  every 
berry  contains  four  feeds  ;  and  the  plants  that  fpring  from  them 
are  fo  interwoven,  as  not  to  be  leparable  without  injury.  Abetter 
way  is,  to  gather  the  berries  in  December,  the  later  the  better  if 
they  can  be  faved  from  birds.  Throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
and  between  the  hands  rub  them  carefully  in  the  water  till  all  the 
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pulp  fall  off.  The  good  feed  will  fmk  to  the  bottom,  which,  after 
the  water  is  poured  off,  mull  be  laid  upon  a  cloth  to  dry.  Mix 
them  with  dry  fand,  which  will  preferve  them  all  winter.  Sow  them 
in  March  or  April,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  three-quarters 

of  an  inch  thick. 

‘  With  refpedl  to  the  time  of  fowing,  the  beft  rule  is,  to  imitat® 
nature,  by  fowing  when  the  feed  is  ripe;  provided  the  tree  be  of  a 
hardy  kind  to  endure  the  froft  of  winter.  By  this  rule,  the  feed  of 
Scotch  elm  ought  to  be  fown  in  June  ;  the  feed  of  pine  and  hr  in 
April,  at  which  time  their  cones  open.  Acorns,  chefnuts,  and 
beech-mail,  ripen  in  autumn,  which  is  the  time  of  fowing  them.  If 
they  ripen  later,  it  is  more  fafe  to  fow  them  in  the  fpring  following  ; 
becaufe  the  young  plants  cannot  relift  froil,  if  before  winter  they 
have  not  acquired  fome  degree  of  vigour.  There  is  another  reafon 
for  floring  up  thefe  feeds  till  fpring ;  which  is,  that  the  longer  they 
lie  in  the  ground,  the  greater  rilk  they  run  of  being  deiiroyed  by 
vermin.  As  the  white  thorn  vegetates  early,  the  haws  ought  to  be 
fown  the  firft  dry  weather  in  February,  after  being  feparated  by  a 
wire  fieve  from  the  mould  with  which  they  were  mixed.  Avoid 
frefn  dung,  which  is  injurious  to  them.  Sow'  the  feed  of  the  larix 
when  taken  out  of  the  cone  in  March  or  April  ;  for  though  in  the 
cone  it  will  (land  good  for  years,  yet  it  does  not  long  retain  its  ve¬ 
getative  quality  when  feparated  from  the  cone. 

*  Next  as  to  the  manner  of  fowing  feed.  Nature  drops  feed  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  We  mail  depart  from  nature  in  this  in- 
ifance,  upon  the  following  account,  that  after  much  expence  and 
trouble  in  procuring  feed,  the  far  greater  part  would  perifh,  partly 
by  vermin,  and  partly  by  an  inclement  air.  This  is  not  regarded 
by  nature,  which  is  profufe  in  the  produdiion  of  feed.  All  feeds 
therefore  ought  to  be  covered  with  earth,  birch-feed  alone  excepted, 
which  ought  to  be  preffed  down  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  but  left 
open  to  the  air  without  covering.  Small  feeds  muft  be  flightly 
covered,  as  having  lefs  vigour  to  pulh  upward.  In  ftrong  foil,  the 
covering  ought  in  every  cafe  to  be  flight.  The  depth  is  pretty  much 
arbitrary,'  becaufe  the  fame  feed  will  thrive  at  different  depths.  But 
It  muft  be  attended  to,  that  a  flight  covering  expofes  the  feed  to 
drought ;  and  therefore  the  ground  ought  to  be  watered  if  the  feafon 
be  dry.  Where  the  ground  fown  is  too  extenfive  for  watering,  a 
Crop  of  barley  will  preferve  the  tree-feed  from  the  fun,  and  alfo  pre¬ 
vent  weeds.  The  tree- feed  and  the  barley  may  be  fown  alternately 
In  lines.  If  trees  are  intended  to  remain  where  their  feed  is  fown. 
It  is  proper  to  fow  thick,  partly  for  fhelter,  partly  to  keep  down 
weeds.  M.  BufFon  declares  againft  weeding  the  ground  upon  which 
the  feed  is  fown  :  For/’  fays  he,  <s  weeds  fhelter  the  young  plants 

from  the  fun,  keep  in  the  dew,  and  preferve  the  plants  warm  in 
winter.”  In  Scotland  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  plants  than  weeds, 
which  choke  them,  and  exclude  the  air.  A  better  way,  even  in 
France,  is  to  fow  barley  with  the  feed,  which  will  protedl  the  young 
plants  from  the  fun,  and  admit  the  air. 

4  The  beft  way  of  preferving  feed  is  in  dry  fand,  which  fucks  in 
the  moifture  from  the  feed,  and  prevents  muftinefs.  It  withal  retains 
fa  much  moifture  us  to  prevent  the  feed  from  withering.  This  me¬ 
thod 
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fcnod  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  preferring  during  winter  feeds  rhat  re¬ 
quire  fpring- lowing,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  feeds  to  a  didance. 
The  efficacy  of  dry  fand  appears  in  preferring  oranges  and  citrons, 
which  in  the  air  dry  and  wither  :  if  to  prevent  withering  they  be 
laid  in  a  mcift  place,  they  never  fail  to  turn  mufly.  There  is  one 
exception,  that  feed  which  lies  long  in  the  ground  before  it  germi¬ 
nates,  ought  to  be  preferved  in  mcift  earth.  The  feed  of  the  fenfi- 
tive  plant  will  keep  entire  for  twenty  years  ;  of  a  melon  for  nine  or 
ten.  There  are  many  feeds  that  will  not  keep  entire  longer  than 
two  or  three  years ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  flax-feed,  though  remark¬ 
ably  oily  :  fome  feeds  require  to  be  put  in  the  ground  as  foon  as 
ripe. 

*  To  prevent  young  plants  in  the  feed  bed  from  being  fpewed 
out  by  frok,  cover  the  beds  with  leaves  of  trees,  to  be  removed  when 
the  fevere  frofts  are  over. 

c  We  proceed  from  the  feed-bed  to  the  nurfery.  Plants  form 
very  different  roots,  according  to  the  foil  they  grown  in.  In  kifF 
foil,  the  roots  are  commonly  few,  but  ftrong  and  vigorous,  for  over¬ 
coming  the  refiftance  of  fuch  a  foil.  Roots  multiply  in  proportion, 
to  the  richnefs  and  mellow  nefs  of  a  foil.  An  oak,  for  example,  has 
a  flrong  tap-root,  which  fits  it,  more  than  any  other  tree,  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  iliff  foil.  This  root  diminifhes  in  krength  and  fize  in  a 
loam,  and  kill  more  in  a  fandy  foil.  When  it  grows  in  water,  it  has 
a  multitude  ©f  roots,  but  not  the  leak  appearance  of  a  tap-root. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  foil  of  a  nurfery  ought  always  to  be  light 
and  free:  fuch  a  foil  produces  a  multitude  of  roots;  and  the  vigour 
of  growth  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  roots,  the  fmaller 
the  better.  But  it  alfo  follows,  that  in  tranfplanting  trees  from 
fuch  a  nurfery,  the  foil  about  them  ought  to  be  made  as  mellow  and 
ffee  as  poffible,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fmall  roots.  When  thefe 
are  enlarged  in  fo  fine  a  foil,  they  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  ftiff- 
nefs  of  the  natural  foil  of  the  field.  Avoid  dung  in  a  nurfery.  If 
any  be  admitted,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  putrified,  and  digefled 
into  a  fort  of  rich  mould.  Green  dung  makes  the  roots  ill  condi¬ 
tioned,  and  encourages  a  large  white  worm,  which  lives  on  the  bark 
of  the  roots.  Neither  the  walnut  nor  horfe-chefnut  fucceed  in  a 
nurfery  :  the  plants  require  to  be  placed  at  a  diltarice  from  each 
other;  and  the  earth  about  them  muft  be  flirred  feveral  years. 
Aquatics  that  are  intended  to  be  propagated  by  large  cuttings,  ought 
iirlt  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  nurfery  ;  becaufe  they  thrive  bell  when 
planted  out  with  the  roots.  Avoid  a  mixture  of  different  trees  in  the 
fame  bed,  for  the  flow  growers  will  be  oppreffed* 

‘  The  true  feafon  for  tranfplanting  from  the  feed-beed  to  the 
nurfery  is  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Catch  the  time  when  the  earth 
is  fo  moift  as  to  fuffer  the  plants  to  be  drawn  without  tearing  the 
roots.  All  evergreens  ought  to  be  tranfplanted  in  ipring  j  and  alfo 
all  other  trees  that  fuffer  by  froft. 

*  Where  trees  are  fo  young  as  that  an  interval  of  flve  or  fix 
inches  along  the  rows  is  fufiicient,  there  mult  be  an  interval  of  a  foot 
at  leak  between  the  rows,  in  order  to  give  accels  to  clean  the  ground 
of  weeds;  and  this  interval  is  fufficient,  even  when  the  plants  are  io 
large  as  to  make  an  interval  of  a  foot  along  the  rows  neceffary. 
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Where  the  diftance  along  the  rows  is  made  eighteen  inches,  or  two 
feet,  the  intervals  between  the  rows  ought  to  be  no  lefs,  for  the  fake 
of  the  trees,  though  unneceffary  for  the  fake  of  weeding.  Yet  fuch 
is  the  influence  of  cuflom,  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  that  from  the 
original  pofition  of  young  plants  in  a  nurfery,  the  interval  between 
rows  is  always  made  double  of  the  interval  along  the  rows.  Thus  if 
the  latter  be  eighteen  inches,  the  former  is  always  made  three  feet ; 
and  four  feet  where  the  fize  of  the  trees  requires  an  interval  of  two 
feet  along  the  rows.  The  fame  influence  of  cuflom  occafions  trees  to 
be  planted  in  rows  in  the  held,  where  they  are  to  Hand  ;  and  yet  they 
make  a  much  better  figure  when,  in  imitation  of  nature,  they  are 
fcattered  as  at  random.* 

The  fecond  part  of  this  work  is  more  philofopbical  and  ab- 
ffracled  ;  yet  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  lefs  interefHng,  or  lefs 
inftruifive.  It  is  a  curious  and  fcientihc  difquifition  of  the 
primary  operations  of  nature  in  the  department  of  vegetable  life. 
And  here  natural  philofophy  begins  where  natural  hiflory  ends  ; 
the  latter  having  given  her  detail  of  effc£ts,  the  former  explores 
their  caufes.  it  is  from  analogous  fails  only  that  we  can 
make  reafonable  induilions,  or  obtain  any  fupportable  idea  of 
the  leading  laws  of  nature  :  and  it  is  on  thefe  that  our  Author 
has  refted  his  ingenious  inquiries.  Our  limits,  however,  will 
not  admit  the  fubftance  of  them  here,  and  we  muft  refer  our 
Readers  to  his  book — alluring  them  that,  though  they  may  en¬ 
counter  fome  few  errors,  they  will  meet  with  many  fcnfible 
obfervations  and  intelligent  precepts. 

Some  farther  obfervations  on  this  work ,  by  an  ingenious 
Correspondent,  are  come  to  hand ,  and  will  appear  in  a  future 
Preview, 


AnT.  X.  Mr.  Anderfonh  EJfays  relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Affairs ,  concluded  :  fee  our  Jail  Month’s  Review. 

lN  the  fecond  volume,  our  rural  philofopher  drops  the  flile  of 
JL  a  preceptor,  and  aflumes  the  more  engaging  charailer  of  an 
humble  inquirer.  He  now  becomes  our  fellow-traveller  in 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  his  inquiries  have  a  continued  ten¬ 
dency  to  roufe  our  attention,  and  to  induce  us  to  examine 
many  ohjeits  that  would  perhaps  have  otherwife  efcaped  our 
notice. 

This  ellay,  which  is  entitled,  u  Mifcellaneous  Difquilitions* 
Doubts,  and  Queries,  relating  to  Agriculture,5’  forms,  we  are 
told,  only  a  very  inconfiderabie  fragment  of  a  large  work  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Author  to  have  been  completed  upon  a  more 
perfect  plan,  which  we  are  forry  he  has  not  found  leifure  to 
execute.  It  is  the  Author’s  profeffed  defign,  in  this  trail,  to 
point  out  dejlderata  in  agriculture  9  but  he  ufually  accompanies 
thde  deii’derau  with  hints  that  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  they  might  be  afcertained.  In  omnibus  rebus , 
fays  he  in  his  motto  from  Cicero,  fed  maxima  phyfcis9  quid  non 
ft ,  citius  quam  quid  ft ,  dixerim . 

No  plan  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  better  calculated  for  ob¬ 
taining  knowledge  in  agriculture,  than  that  which  is  purfued  in 
this  elfay;  becaufe  it  leads  the  Reader  directly  to  make  decilive 
ufeful  experiments.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Bacon  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  the  modern  improvements  in  fcience  and 
experimental  philofophy  :  but  of  all  the  ufeful  fciences  none 
has  more  occafion  to  be  elucidated  after  this  manner  than  that 
of  agriculture,  becaufe  in  none  of  them  is  fancy  under  more 
reftraint ;  fo  that  an  attempt  to  call  home  the  wandering  ima- 
gination  from  the  purfuit  of  trifling  or  ideal  objects,  and  to  flx 
the  attention  on  thofe  of  principal  importance,  muff  lead  to 
valuable  improvements. 

The  difquifitions,  in  this  volume,  chiefly  relate  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  plants  that  may  be  employed  as  food  for  domeftic 
animals,  and  the  moil  ceconomical  manner  of  confuming  thefe, 
fo  as  that  the  cultivator  may  be  enabled  to  reap  the  greatefl 
poflible  benefit  from  every  product  of  his  farm.  With  this 
view  he  inquires  what  plants  are  beft  adapted  for  fattening 
each  clafs  of  domeftic  animals;  what  plants  tend  moft  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  bodily  ftrength  and  animal  vigour  of  each ;  which  of 
them  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  difeafes,  to  prolong  life,  to 
multiply  the  kind,  and  to  increafe  the  quantity  or  improve  the 
quality  of  milk,  &c.  He  inquires  into  the  nature,  and  points 
out  the  peculiarities,  of  many  plants,  with  a  view  to  apply 
thefe  peculiarities  to  fome  valuable  ceconomical  (a  favourite  word 
with  our  Author)  purpofe;  fuch  as  tfte  particular  feafon  of  the 
year  at  which  they  chiefly  vegetate  or  are  in  greateft  perfection  ; 
whether  they  admit  of  being  moft  profitably  confumed  green 
or  dry;  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  their  qualities, 
if  confumed  in  the  one  ftate  or  the  other;  and  whether  there 
are  not  many  vegetables  that  are  at  preient  entirely  neglected  by 
the  farmer,  which  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  might  be  of  great 
ufe,  if  employed  as  food  for  domeftic  animals.  Under  this 
head  he  enumerates  a  great  number  of  ufeful  native  plants  which 
have,  as  yet,  been  little  attended  to  by  the  farmer. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  indigenous  plants  of  this  country  that 
he  confines  his  attention.  He  recommends  a  fimilar  regard  to 
foreign  plants,  which  may  be  naturalifed  with  us ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  chimerical  attempts  in  this  way,  he  enumerates,  in 
his  twentieth  Difquifltion,  feveral  criteria  by  which  a  man  may 
judge  with  fome  degree  of  certainty  whether  plants  (or  animals) 
will  profper  in  one  country  if  tranfported  to  another.  The? 
following  extracts  from  this  head  will  afford  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  great  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  agriculture  from  a 
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competent  knowledge  in  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory,  in  thofe 
who  pracStife  it: 

"  As  many  unfuccefsful  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
plants  or  animals  from  one  country  into  another;  and,  as  fome  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  fort  have  fucceeded  as  well  as  could  have  been  wifhed. 
for,  even  when  they  were  brought  from  very  diftant  countries,  it 
would  be  of  ufe  to  the  farmer,  before  he  attempted  any  thing  of 
that  fort,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  from 
which  he  intended  to  bring  them,  as  well  as  the  particular  nature 
and  ceconomy  of  fuch  plants  or  animals  as  he  wifhed  to  encourage, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  give  a  probable  guefs  before-hand,  whether 
fuch  attempts  could  be  attended  with  fuccefs  or  not,’ 

Nature,  he  obferves,  feems  to  have  intended  thofe  animals 
which  are  clothed  with  fur,  for  cold  climates,  as  their  fur  is 
defer  and  finer  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries  ;  hence  he  cop- 
cludes  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  animal  bearing  fur  may,  in 
genera],  be  with  fafety  tranfported  from  the  warm  country  to 
one  that  is  a  little  colder;  and  as  the  fur  is  finer  in  winter  than 
in  fummer,  he  concludes  that  Great  Britain,  from  its  infular 
fituation,  which  moderates  the  heat  in  fummer,  is  better  calcu°» 
lated  for  rearing  fine  wool  than  any  continental  country. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves,  thefe  lafi:  named  *  countries 
are  naturally  fitted  to  rear  fome  products  that  our  infular  fituation 
would  never  permit  us  to  cultivate  with  profit.  Many  per  foes  who 
have  been  in  Holland,  Germany,  or  Ruffia.,  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  where  they  experience  a  degree  of  cold  far  greater  than  is  ever 
known  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  fondly  imagine,  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  every  plant  that  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in 
thefe,  as  they  think  colder  countries,  could  be  equally  well  reared  in 
Britain  never  adverting  that,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their 
winter  colds  exceed  ours,  their  fummer  heats  are  more  intenfe. 
Hence  we  find,  that  vines  can  be  reared  on  the  continent  to  great 
perfe&ion,  and  come  to  maturity  in  latitudes  more  northern  than 
ours,  although  the  many  unfuccefsful  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  that  plant  in  this  ifland  afford  the  ftrongeft  prefumption, 
that  it  never  can  be  done  here  with  profit,  unlefs  on  fome  very  peculi¬ 
arly  favoured  fpot. 

6  The  bee  is  an  infeft,  the  a&ive  induflry  of  which  hath  long  been 
converted  by  man  to  his  own  emolument ; — but  with  different  degrees 
of  profit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climhte  that  he  inhabits. — 
Endowed  with  a  degree  of  inilinct,  that  in  fome  cafes  feems  to  ap¬ 
proach  towards  reafon,  this  little  animal,  if  tranfported  to  a  tropical 
region,  w'here  no  vicifiitude  of  climate  is  ever  experienced,  as  it  can 
there  at  ail  times  find  food  in  abundance  from  the  flowers  that  con- 
itantly  fpring  up  around  its  habitation,  is  under  no  neceffity  of  lay¬ 
ing  up  flores  for  the  winter  ;  and,  therefore,  lives  from  day  to  day 
on  what  it  colleCls  from  abroad;  fo  as  to  difappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
pofTeffor  of  the  hive,  if  he  wifhes  to  make  profit  of  the  honey  that 
they  may  have  provided.  Butin  Polar  regions,  where  the  rigour  of 
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the  winter  is  fo  great  as  to  prevent  this  delicate  in  fed  from  getting 
any  food  at  that  feafon  in  the  fields  ;  with  a  wife  forecall,  it  fills  its 
hive  in  fummer  with  a  large  llore  of  food  to  fupply  its  wants  during 
that  rigorous  feafon  ; — which  man  greedily  feizes  for  his  own  purpofe. 
In  vain,  therefore,  would  the  inhabitants  of  Equatorial  regions  hope 
to  make  profit  of  this  furpriling  infed  ;  while  thofe  in  a  more  north¬ 
ern  climate  may  have  a  reafonable  profped  of  fuccefs. 

*  But  this  is  not  the  only  refped  in  which  the  climate  has  an  effect 
upon  this  induftrious  and  delicate  creature.  For,  as  it  is  benumbed 
by  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  without  being  deprived  of  life  ;  if 
the  country  in  which  it  is  placed  does  not  experience  a  degree  of  cold 
fufficient  to  produce  this  effed,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fo  in- 
ten  fe  as  to  kill  the  delicate  flowers  upon  which  it  might  feed,  the 
animal  is  neceffarily  alive  too  long;  in  which  date  it  mull  eat :  And 
having  thus  in  a  fhort  time  confumed  ail  its  llores,  it  mud  inevitably 
perifh  for  want  of  food  before  the  approach  of  fummer.  But,  if  the 
cold  of  the  winter  be  fufficiently  intenfe  and  condant,  it  remains  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  that  feafon  in  a  lethargic  torpor ;  in  which  date  it 
has  no  occaiion  for  fufienance  of  any  fort :  So  that,  when  it  is  re¬ 
vived  by  the  returning  heat  of  the  fpring,  it  finds  abundance  of  food 
dill  remaining  in  the  hive  to  keep  it  alive  and  drong  till  the  flowers 
fpring  up,  and  the  feafon  becomes  mild  ;  when  it  begins  afrefh  the 
labours  of  the  year, 

‘  Hence  it  appears  evident,  that  the  climate  of  the  continent,  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  fummer  and  cold  of  the  winter  are  alike  intenfe 
and  uninterrupted,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  this  ufeful 
infed  than  that  of  an  ifland  ;  where  the  heat  in  fummer  is  lefs  confi- 
derable,  and  the  feafon  more  variable ;  and  where  the  cold  in  winter 
is  often  interrupted  by  fudden  gleams  of  heat  that  frequently  bring 
the  bees  to  life  long  before  it  is  fafe  for  them  to  go  abroad  in  fearch 
of  food.  For  which  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Germany 
have  naturally  fallen  into  the  pradice  of  raifing  great  quantities  of 
honey  and  wax,  which  many  in  Britain  have  attempted  with  far  lefs 
fuccefs. — Nor  can  it  be  expeded  that  in  our  climate  very  great  profits 
can  be  made  of  this  infed  ;  although  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  in  time, 
the  northern  colonies  in  America  will  avail  themfelves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  their  climate  will  afford  them  in  this  refped,  as  foon  as 
their  country  fhall  be  fufficiently  cleared  of  wood,’ 

The  Writer  of  this  article  has  often  wondered,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Britain  have  been  fo  little  attentive  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  bees ;  as  many  parts  of  this  country  abound  with  the 
proper  flowers,  in  as  great  abundance  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  where  innumerable  beehives  are  kept  in  boats  that  move 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  furnifh  a  plentiful  fubfiflence  for 
many  families.  It  Teemed  to  him  that  this  was  an  article  of 
pure  profit,  as  the  farmer  neither  needs  to  plow  nor  fow  for 
them ;  nor  are  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  in  the  leaf!'  im¬ 
paired,  for  any  purpofe  we  know  of,  by  the  lofs  of  what  the  bee 
takes  from  them?  —  but  the  foregoing  obfervations  explain  the 
reafons  of  this  negledt  in  a  very  fatisfadlory  manner,  Thofe 
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that  follow,  illuflrate  fome  other  phenomena  which  feem  to  be 
equally  furprifing. 

4  From  not  duly  attending  to  this  variation  that  necefTarily  takes 
place  between  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  an  extenfive  continent 
and  that  of  a  fmall  detached  ifland,  many  have  been  difappointed  in 
their  hopes  of  rearing  feveral  American  trees  and  fhrubs  in  Britain. ; 
and  have  been  much  furprifed  to  find  them  killed  by  our  winter’s 
frofts,  feeing  they  fuffer  every  year,  in  their  own  climate,  a  degree 
of  cold  much  more  intenfe  than  we  ever  experience,  without  fuftain- 
ing  any  damage  from  it.— But,  although  the  winter’s  cold  be  there, 
indeed  much  more  intenfe  than  with  us,  it  is  likewife  more  invaria¬ 
ble,  and  the  feafon  in  every  refpeCt  more  conftant :  fo  that  there, — • 
from  the  time  that  the  vegetation  is  ltopt  in  autumn,  till  it  begins 
again  vigoroufly  in  the  fpring,  the  fap  is  never  once  putin  motion  ; 
—whereas,  in  Britain,  the  mild  weather  that  we  frequently  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  middle  of  winter,  very  often  fwells  the  buds  at  that  fea¬ 
fon,  which  gives  them  fuch  a  tender  fenfibility  as  makes  them  unable 
to  refill  the  fevere  froffs  that  often  follow;  fo  that  they,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  perifh  with  us  entirely,  although  they  were  capable  of  refilling 
a  much  more  intenfe  degree  of  cold  in  their  own  native  climate. 

*  Many  likewife  have  been  much  difappointed,  at  finding  the  roots 
of  certain  garden- plants  killed  by  the  winter- froffs  in  Great  Britain, 
which  are  feldom  hurt  by  the  much  more  intenfe  cold  that  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  Ruffia  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  from  whence  we  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  them;  by  not  having  fufficiently  adverted 
to  the  difference  of  the  two  climates : — As  in  thefe  cold  continental 
countries,  the  earth  is  conffantly  covered  with  fnovv,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  till  the  genial  heat  in  the  fpring  melts  it ;  by  which 
means,  they  are  more  effectually  preferved  from  the  intenfe  cold,  than 
by  any  other  covering  that  we  could  give  them  ;  —  infomuch  that  grafs 
advances,  and  flowers  fpringup,  under  its  protection,  fo  as  to  appear 
in  full  bloffom  as  foon  as  it  is  diffoived. 

*  From  thefe  obfervations,  it  appears  evident  that  we  cannot  in  all 
cafes  promife,  that  a  plant  will  not  be  killed  by  cold  in  one  country, 
although  it  fhould  chance  to  be  a  native  of  one  that  is  colder; — Nor 
can  we  always  be  certain,  that  a  plant  which  comes  to  perfection  in  a 
temper  ate,  or  even  Polar  climate,  will  meet  with  warmth  fufficient  to 
ripen  its  feeds,  even  in  an  Equatorial  region.  Thus  wheat, — barley, 

and  other  kinds  of  grain,  that  rufh  up  with  rapidity,  and  foon  at* 
tain  perfection  in  temperate  climates,  can  hardly  at  all,  or  with  great 
difficulty,  be  brought  to  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  Torrid  zone. — For, 
in  thefe  jail  regions,  although  the-  heat  of  the  day  is  very  intenfe, 
yet  the  length  of  the  night  that  conffantly  fucceeds  it  is  do  great,  as 
tends  much  to  retard  the  maturation  of  the  grain, — at  the  fame  time 
that  the  copious  dews  that  thefe  long  nights  always  produce  in  warm 
climates,  is  fo  greedily  imbibed  by  the  fucculent  leaves  of  thefe 
plants,  as  endows:' them  with  prodigious  vigour  to  advance  in  length 
with  the  heat' of  the  day;  fo  that  the  plants  are  urged  on  to  grow  to  a 
prodigious  magnitude.  And  it  is  fo  long  before  the  ear  begins  to  be 
formed,  that  ere  ever  it  can  be  brought  to  maturity,  the  tender  item 
becomes  unable  to  fuf  port  the  vail  load  that  it  has  to  carry  ;  and  the 
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rainy  feafon  approaches  before  the  feeds  can  be  ripened  which  ef¬ 
fectually  deftroys  the  whole  plant. - But  in  regions  that  are  placed 

nearer  the  pole,  as  the  day  is  fo  much  lengthened  during  the  fumraer- 
feafon,  the  night  hardly*  gives  any  check  to  the  vegetation  at  that 
time;  and,  as  the  dews  are  neceflarily  lefs  abundant,  the  plant  has 
not  fuch  a  tendency  to  an  over-luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and  the 
conflant  aCtion  of  the  fun  foon  difpofes  it  to  pufh  out  its  flower-ftalks, 
fo  that  the  feeds  attain  maturity  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  thefe 
warmer  climates  - - - 

6  By  properly  attending  to  thefe  peculiarities  of  different  climates, 
and  to  the  nature  and  particular  ceconomy  of  the  plants  or  animals 
that  he  willies  to  rear,  a  man  may  have  a  tolerable  guefs  whether  or 
not  he  may  hope  for  fuccefs  in  rearing  plants  in  one  country  that  are 
brought  from  another.-— Thus,  it  will  readily  occur  to  any  perfon  in. 
the  lead;  verfant  in  this  fubjedl,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expeCt  to 
be  able  to  rear  any  of  the  trees  peculiar  to  Equatorial  regions  in  the 
open  air,  within  or  near  the  Polar  circle.  Becaufe,  as  there  is  almojl 
no  variation  in  the  heat  of  different  feafons  in  the  flrft  named  regions, 
it  is  probable,  that  fuch  perennial  plants  as  are  natives  of  it  would  be 
incapable  of  bearing  any  confiderable  degree  of  cold,  which  they 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  in  the  lafl  named  regions  ;  fo  that  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  think  they  would  all  be  killed  at  the  very  firlt 
approach  of  winter. 

*  But  there  is  not  fo  much  reafon  to  defpair  of  being  able  to  rear 
to  perfection,  in  high  latitudes,  fome  annual  plants  that  may  be  na¬ 
tives  of  Equatorial  countries.  For,  if  thefe  plants  require  but  a  fhort 
time  to  attain  perfection  in  their  native  climate,  it  is  not  at  all  impof- 
iible  but  they  may  ripen  in  the  other  during  the  fummer-feafon,  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  weather  of  autumn  approach  to  kill  them.  And,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  that  feveral  annual  flowers  from  thefe  regions  have 
been  introduced  with  fuccefs  into  our  gardens;  and  probably  other 
ufeful  plants,  if  equally  attended  to,  might  have  been  cultivated  by 
us  with  equal  fuccefs. 

‘  Thepotatoe,  which  has  of  late  been  reared  with  fuch  happy  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  ail  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  fufliciently  evinces  the juft- 
nefs  of  this  remark  :  For  it  is  a  native  of  a  very  warm  climate,  and 
is  as  impatient  of  cold  as  almoft  any  plant  we  know; — yet,  as  the 
length  of  our  fummer  fufficeth  to  bring  it  to  perfeClion  before  the 
frolls  approach,  we  are  enabled  to  cultivate  it  with  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  Whether  the  yam,  another  Weft-Indian  root,  nearly  ap-  * 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  the  potatoe,  could  be  reared  with  the  fame 
facility  in  Europe,  feems  to  me  a  little  doubtful ;  as  it  requires  a 
longer  time  to  arrive  at  perfeClion  in  the  Weft-Indies  than  the  pota¬ 
toe.  But,  it  is  probable,  that  many  plants  whofe  value  confifts  in 
their  leaves,  and  not  a  few  whofe  roots  or  feeds  are  mo  ft  efteemed, 
could  on  fome  occaflons  be  introduced  with  fuccefs  into  Europe  or  the 
American  continent,  were  the  peculiarities  of  their  growth  duly 
pointed  out,  and  fufliciently  attended  to. 

‘  But,  it  is  not  in  all  cafes  enough  for  the  farmer  to  know  that 
plants  will  live  in  the  country  he  inhabits.  Before  he  attempts  to  rear 
them,  it  is  iikewife  neceflasy  that  he  lliculd  know,  if  his  fituation  is 
fuch  as,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  puts  it  within  his  power 
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to  attain  all  thofe  peculiarities  that  Teem  to  be  neceffary  for  the  well* 
being  of  that  particular  plant  he  means  to  cultivate.  For  a  diver- 
iity  of  climate  often  produces  a  much  greater  variation  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  than  moft  people  feem  to  be  fufficiently  aware  of. 

*  Thus,  in  warm  countries,  fuch  as  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
the  heat  of  the  fun  becomes  fo  intenfe  during  the  fummer  months, 
that  all  the  common  fuperficial  fibrous  rooted  grades  are  totally  de¬ 
li  royed ;  fo  that  the  common  pallure  grades  are  withered,  and  the 
Felds  become  bare  and  parched  up  at  that  feafon,  unlefs  where  artifi¬ 
cially  watered  ;  infornuch,  that  the  inhabitants  are  often,  from  this 
caufe,  fubjeded  to  great  inconveniencies  for  want  of  food  to  their  be~ 
jiial.  It  was  therefore  an  objedt  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  them  to 
difcover  a  plant,  that  could  be  made  to  live  and  thrive  at  that  parti¬ 
cular  feafon,  and  furnilh  an  abundant  and  wholefome  food  to  their 
clomeftic  animals. 

4  Such  a  plant  they  have  happily  difcovered  in  the  Lucerne; 
which,  by  fending  its  roots  to  a  great  depth  in  the  foil,  continues  to 
find  there  moillure  fufficient  to  preferve  it  in  a  degree  of  vigorous  ve¬ 
getation  when  all  the  common  grades  are  totally  dedroyed.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  ffiould  con- 
fider  this  as  one  of  the  mod  valuable  bledings  that  heaven,  in  its 
abundant  bounty,  hath  bedowed  upon  them,  and  never  have  done 
with  its  praifcs. — But,  in  our  more  temperate  climate,— as  we  do 
not  (land  in  fuch  need  of  a  plant  of  this  fort;  fo  neither  do  we  find 
ourfelves  in  a  fituation  that  admits  of  the  culture  of  it  with  fo  much 
advantage.  For,  here  the  moderate  heat  of  our  fummers,  and  the 
frequent  gentle  fhowers  that  we  then  have,  are  fo  exceedingly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  the  common  fibrous  rooted  grades,  that 
every  unoccupied  fpot  becomes  quickly  covered  with  them  ;  and  they 
Spring  up  fo  clofe  upon  one  another  as  to  choak  every  other  plant 
that  is  not  fo  hardy  and  luxuriant  as  to  overtop  and  dedroy  them. — 
Now,  although  it  is  found  that  the  Lucerne  plant  will  live  and 
thrive  extremely  well  in  our  foil  and  climate,  if  it  be  kept  free  from 
thgTe  numerous  weeds ;  yet,  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  deffroy- 
ing,  without  affiilance,  that  immenfe  quantity  of  graffy  plants  that 
conllantly  fpring  up  around  it  here,  and  dint  it  in  its  growth,  and  at 
length  totally  dedroy  it,  unlefs  we  were  at  pains  to  free  it  from  this 
ris  mod  deffruCtive  enemy  ;  which  adds  very  much  to  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  cultivating  the-plant  in  our  climate,  and  prevents 
us  from  having  it  in  our  power  to  rear  it  with  fuccefs  in  that  eafy 
promifcucus  way  of  fovving  it,  that  may  with  fafety  be  praCtifed  in 
thofe  climates  where  nature  performs  the  part  of  the  gardener,  and 
frees  it  more  effectually  from  this  particular  weed,  than  any  care  or 
trouble  with  us  could  ever  effeCt. ’ 

The  Difquifitions  that  follow,  relate  to  the  different  varieties, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  breeds ,  of  domeftic  animals ;  with  a  view 
to  afeertain  whether  thefe  varieties  are  merely  accidental,  or 
permanent  when  not  adulterated  by  a  mixture  with  others.  Moft 
modern  naturalifts  have  adopted  the  former  opinion,  but  our 
Author,  wkh  great  force  of  argument,  combats  this  notion, 
and  brings  many  proofs  that  thefe  breeds  of  domeftic  animals 
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tranfmit  their  peculiarities  invariably  to  their  defcendents,  as 
long  as  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  intermixture  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds. 

This  being  fuppofed,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  have  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  diftindt  breed  of 
animals  accurately  afcertained,  that  every  man  may  have  it  in 
his  power  to  chufe  that  breed  which  poftefles,  in  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  thofe  peculiarities  of  which  he  intends  chiefly  to 
avail  himfelf ;  but  here,  he  obferves,  very  little  is  with  cer¬ 
tainty  known  - although,  he  attempts  to  give  a  flight  fketch 
of  a  few  of  the  breeds  of  horfes,  ih?ep,  goats,  and  hogs,  that 
have  come  to  his  knowledge.  His  obfervations  on  this  head  are 
new  and  interefting  :  on  the  fubject  of  fheep  he  is  extremely 
circumftantial,  and,  we  think,  fat  is  factory. 

The  nature  and  improvement  of  pafture-graftes  next  attract; 
his  attention.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  old  paftures  are 
always  better  than  new.  He  inquires  if  this  opinion  is  well 
founded,  and  (hews  that  old  paftures  are  not  always  or  ne- 
cejjarily  better  than  new,  although  they  fometimes  are  fo ;  and 
that  this  fo  often  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  he  afcribes  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  proper  pafture-graffes,  and  our  little  care  to 
obtain  their  feeds,  He  ftiews  that  the  few  graftes  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  cultivated  artificially,  are,  in  general,  very  bad  pafture- 
graftes  ;  and  he  ftrongly  recommends  this  fubjedi  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  improving  farmers.  He  himfelf  charadferifes  feveral 
plants  which  he  thinks  would  form  excellent  paftures,  that  have 
fcarce  ever  been  cultivated  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  pur¬ 
ple  and  fheeps  fefcue,  two  kinds  of  pea  grafs,  common  milk¬ 
wort,  yellow  vetchling,  tufted  vetch,  and  common  yarrow. 
He  enumerates  many  other  kinds  which  he  thinks  no  lefs  va¬ 
luable,  and  accompanies  the  verbal  defcription  with  an  en¬ 
graved  figure  of  each  plant  3  by  the  help  of  which  the  different 
fpecies  may  be  eafily  known  at  fight.  In  this  department  he 
has  improved  much  upon  Stillingfleet,  his  ingenious  precurfor 
in  this  walk. 

He  next  endeavours  to  afeertain  what  is  the  moft  ceconomical 
manner  of  confuming  the  grafs  on  pafture  fields,  and  what  are 
the  animals  that  may  be  moft  profitably  kept  upon  the  fame 
farm;  doling  this  branch  of  his  fubjedl  with  an  inquiry  whe¬ 
ther  there  are  not  many  other  animals  in  the  world  that  might 
with  fuccefs  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain  :  together  with 
fome  remarks  relating  to  mules,  and  other  animals  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  kind. 

The  volume  concludes  with  fome  very  interefting  obferva¬ 
tions  and  experiments  on  plants  that  require  to  be  raifed  in 
foils  of  a  more  or  lefs  fpungy  texture  ;  on  the  effedts  of  certain 
manures  in  promoting  the  growth  of  fome  particular  plants  in 
preference  to  others  3  and  on  the  powerful  efficacy  of  fome  ma- 
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nures  in  enriching  particular  foils,  while  they  do  not,  in  any 
degree,  increafe  the  fertility  of  others. 

It  is  now  time  to  clofe  our  account  of  this  Efiay  ;  which  we 
fhali  do  with  obferving,  that  it  abounds  with  deep  refearches 
and  interefting  conclufions,  and  that  it  feems  to  be  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  inducing  the  Reader  to  think  and  reafon  for  himfelf,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  profit,  after  the  book  which  has 
direiled  him  into  the  right  path  is  totally  forgotten.  The  Au¬ 
thor  has  evidently  ftudied  agriculture  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  application.  Hints  frequently  occur  that  will  employ 
the  refearches  of  future  ages  ;  for  the  attentive  Reader  will  ea- 
fily  perceive  that  more  is  often  meant  than  meets  the  ear :  and 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  new  and  lingular  fails  thrown 
out,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Efiay,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome 
whole  libraries  of  common-place  agriculture.  This  is  the  reafon 
that  to  fome  Readers  the  Author  will  appear  rather  a  little  too 
fond  of  paradoxical  afiertions—a  fault  which  we  think  he  has 
not  fufficiently  guarded  againfi: :  as  many  palTages  are  boldly 
announced,  and  appear  to  ftrike  more  ftrongly,  than  the  fame 
fails  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  more  cautioufly  ex- 
prefFed.  This,  we  imagine,  is  a  blemilh  which  the  Author 
ought  to  endeavour  to  amend,  in  any  future  edition  of  his  book, 
as  it  tends,  unneceflarily,  to  prejudice  the  weaker  clafs  of 
Readers  againfi:  his  performance. — It  is  alfo  recommended  to  him 
to  get  fome  Englijh  friend  to  expunge  the  numerous  Caledo - 
?iianifms :  fome  of  which,  in  the  foregoing  extrails,  we  have 
marked  in  Italics. 


Art.  XI.  Experiments  and  Offernjations  on  different  Kinds  of  Air . 

By  Jofeph  Prieitley,  LL  D.  F.R.S.  Vo*.  III.  8vo.  1777. 

[See  our  Review  for  July  laii,  Page  u] 

’E  have  too  long,  in  confequence  of  unavoidable  inter¬ 
ruptions,  been  prevented  from  executing  our  promife 
to  give  fome  further  account  of  the  contents  of  this  publication, 
fo  interefting  to  the  Chymift  and  Philofopher,  In  our  former 
article  we  only  gave  the  fubftance  of  the  Author’s  lateft  experi¬ 
ments,  refpeiting  his  difcoveries  concerning  the  conftitution  of 
the  atmofphere.  The  prefent  volume  contains  fuch  a  variety 
of  curious  matter,  that  we  find  it  moil  proper  and  convenient 
to  confine  our  extrails  to  a  few  fubjeits.  We  fhali  therefore 
attend  folely  to  fome  of  the  Author’s  obfervations,  that  have 
jelation  to  the  nitrous  acid ;  which,  as  he  very  early  had  the 
fagacity  to  difcover,  is  a  principal  and  powerful  agent  in  many 
of  the  moft  interefting  and  important  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  diminution  or  decompofition  of  nitrous  air ,  in  fome  of 
the  Author’s  experiments,  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
It  is  well  known  that  water  will  abforb  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
this  fluid,  unlefs  at?nofpherical  air  be  admitted  j  in  which  cafe  a 
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complete  decompofition  of  the  nitrous  air  is  effedled  ;  the  wholc 
of  its  acid  principle  entering  into  the  water,  while  its  pblogiJlon9 
or  inflammable  principle  combines  with  the  atmofpherical  air. 
The  Author  has  however  difcovered  a  variety  of  fubftances 
which  greedily  abforb  and  diminifh  this  fpecies  of  air.  Thefe 
may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  clafies  :  one,  confifting  of 
fuch  bodies  as  decompound  it  by  feizing  its  acid  principle ;  and 
the  other,  of  fuch  fubftances  as  produce  the  fame  efFedt  by  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  phlogifton  which  it  contains. 

Of  the  former  clafs  are  fpirit  of  wine ,  cauffic  alcali ,  and  oils9 
particularly  thofe  called  efTential  oils,  which  decompound  nitrous 
air,  and  abforb  it  in  prodigious  quantity,  and  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity  ;  evidently  in  confequence  of  the  well  known  affinity  which 
they  have,  particularly  the  latter,  with  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and 
which  they  accordingly  attract  from  the  nitrous  air.  Thus 
oil  of  turpentine  was  found  to  imbibe  eleven  times  its  bulk  of 
pitrousair;  which  it  likewife  obftinately  retained,  though  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  was  applied  to  it.  Spirit  of  wine 
too  retains  the  acid  which  it  has  abforbed  from  nitrous  air, 
though  heat  be  applied;  and  the  acid  is  fo  intimately  combined 
with  the  fpirit,  that  it  does  not  affedf  the  juice  of  turnfole  in 
any  ether  manner,  than  common  fpirit  of  wine  ufually  does. 

The  effedls  produced  on  nitrous  air,  by  thofe  bodies  which 
decompofe  it,  by  means  of  their  affinity  to  its  phlogifton ,  are  ftill 
more  remarkable.  The  three  mineral  acids  poffefs  this  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  nitrous,  particularly,  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  fays  the  Author,  which  this 
laft-mentioned  acid  decompofed,  c  the  quicknefs  of  the  pro^ 
cefs,  and  the  effedt  of  it  upon  the  nitrous  acid  itfelf,  were  ap¬ 
pearances  that  I  viewed  with  aftoniihment,  having  had  no 
expectation  of  any  fuch  refult ;  and  feveral  good  Chymifts  of 
my  acquaintance  have  expreffed  no  lefs  furprife  at  them  than 
myfelf ;  though  thefe  fadls  will  appear  lefs  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  confidered  how  very  ftrong  is  the  affinity  between  this  acid 
and  phlogifton.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  a  more  evident 
proof  of  the  peculiar  ftrength  of  this  affinity  than  any  other 
fadfc  that  chymiftry  has  hitherto  furnifhed.’ — The  following  is 
the  fubftance  of  the  Author’s  experiments  on  this  head  : 

Having  filed  a  fmall  vial,  that  would  contain  four  penny¬ 
weights  of  water,  with  a  ftrong  pale  yellow  fpirit  of  nitre ;  he 
fixed  it  with  its  mouth  clofe  to  the  top  of  a  pretty  large  receiver 
ftanding  inverted  in  water,  and  from  which  he  had  carefully 
drawn  out  almoft  all  the  common  air  that  it  contained.  He 
then  filled  the  receiver  with  nitrous  air;  and  as  faft  as  this 
was  abforbed,  he  added  more.  In  lefs  than  two  days,  this 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre  had  completely  abforbed  130 
ounce  meaiures  of  the  air;  together  with  aq  additional  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  (proceeding  from  an  iron  wire,  &c.  which  were  a  part  or 
the  apparatus)  which  he  efiimated  at  20  ounce  meafures  more. 
Among  the  fmgular  phenomena  prefented  in  this  experiment, 
the  following  are  the  1110ft  remarkable  : 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  procefs,  the  furface  of  the 
acid  affumed  a  deep  orange  colour;  and  when  20  or  30  ounce 
meafures  had  been  abforbed,  a  green  colour  appeared  at  the  top, 
which  gradually  defeended  till  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
vial.  Towards  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  acid  was  be¬ 
come  fo  volatile  by  this  impregnation,  that  its  evaporation  was 
very  fenfible;  and,  at  the  conclufton  of  it,  only  half  the  origi¬ 
nal  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  remained  in  the  vial.  The  remain¬ 
ing  acid  was  rather  blue  than  green ;  and  was  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak,  from  the  diffipation  of  its  acid,  and  probably 
from  its  excefs  of  phlogifton. 

That  the  Author’s  theory  is  juft  with  refpeef  to  the  rationale 
of  this  procefs;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  nitrous  acid,  in 
this  inftance,  decompofes  nitrous  air  by  attracting  its  phlogifton, 
feems  evident  from  a  fubfequent  experiment;  in  which  he  agi¬ 
tated  a  quantity  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  in  this  air.  After 
continuing  this  procefs  even  for  a  very  (hort  time,  he  found 
that  the  remaining  nitrous  air  had  actually  been  meliorated  by 
it,  or  deprived  of  its  phlogifton :  for,  two  meafures  of  it,  and 
one  of  freih  nitrous  air,  (which,  fuppofing  them  equally  phlo- 
giftlcated,  ought  to  have  formed  three  ounce  meafures)  occu¬ 
pied  only  the  fpace  of  two-thirds  meafures.  Further,  com¬ 
mon  air,  phlogifticated  by  the  admixture  of  nitrous  air,  was 
confiderably  improved  by  the  fame  procefs. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  however  that,  m  either  of  thefe  two 
cafes,  the  air  was  rendered  fo  pure  as  to  be  fit  for  refpiration  : 
fc  but  that  any  kind  of  air  (the  Author  obferves)  fhould  be  re¬ 
duced  bv  this  procefs  to  a  (late  that  is  at  all  better  than  per¬ 
fectly  phlogifticated,  will  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  con- 
ftdered,  that,  notwithftanding  the  affinity  there  is  between  this 
acid  and  phlogifton,  yet  the  vapour  of  it  never  fails  to  impart 
phlogifton  to  common  air,  fo  as  to  deprave  it  confiderably.  In 
feveral  cafes  I  have  obferved  that  common  air  thus  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  nitrous  vapour  has  become  perfectly  phlogifti¬ 
cated  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  It  ihould  feem  that  the 
nitrous  acid,  when  combined  with  water,  has  a  ftrenger  affinity 
with  phlogifton  than  it  retains  in  the  form  of  vapour,  free 
from  water/ 

In  our  accounts  of  the  Author’s  former  volumes,  we  did  not 
take  notice  of  his  attempts  to  procure  the  nitrous  acid itfelf  'm  the 
form  of  air.  Fie  juftly  confidered  this  as  a  very  important  ele- 
fideratum  ;  never  once  having  loft  fight  of  it  fmee  the  idea  flrft: 
occurred  to  him.  One  capital  difficulty  was,  to  find  a  fluid 
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fubffance  on  which  it  could  not  aCf,  and  by  which  it  might  be 
confined,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  fpecies  of  air  are 
confined  by  water,  quickfilver,  or  other  fluids.  Though,  in 
confequence  of  his  trials  he  found  reafon  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  fluid  fubjlance  in  nature  with  which  it  will  not  readily 
combine,  fo  as  to  becondenfed  and  abforbed  by  it;  yet  he  found 
a  method  of  procuring  this  acid  in  the  form  of  aif,  and  without 
water ,  and  not  condenfable  by  cold.  This  heeffeCIed  by  Amply 
throwing  it  into  dry  glafs  phials;  where  however  it  was  necef- 
farily  mixed  and  diluted  with  the  common  air  before  contained 
in  them,  as  well  as  with  a  portion  of  nitrous  air  which  comes 
over  with  it. 

To  this  elaftic  fluid  which  a&s  upon,  or  is  fo  readily  con- 
denfed  by,  all  fluid  fubftances  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
pofed,  the  Author  gives  the  name  of  nitrous  acid  vapour ;  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  nitrous  air ,  from  which  it  materially  differs. 
It  is  procured  neverthelefs  by  the  fame  procefs  that  is  employed 
for  the  production  of  nitrous  air ;  with  only  a  flight  variation 
or  two  in  the  management  of  it.  In  that  very  procefs,  this 
nitrous  acid  vapour  is  necefiarily  generated  ;  and  the  water 
through  which  the  nitrous  air  paffes  will  be  acidulated  by  it, 
whenever  the  effervefcence  has  been  fo  violent  as  to  raife  any 
red  vapour.  Bifmuth  is  the  metal  which  he  generally  employs  5 
and  when  he  wifhes  to  procure  the  nitrous  acid  vapour  alone,  or  as 
free  from  nitrous  air  as  poffible,  he  takes  care  to  ufea  very  ffrong 
acid,  and  to  make  the  folution  proceed  as  rapidly  as  poffible,  in 
a  very  tall  phial,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  ebullition  of 
the  acid.  By  attending  to  thefe  circumffances,  the  quantity  of 
nitrous  air,  produced  at  the  fame  time  with  the  vapour ,  bears  a 
very  fmali  proportion  to  it. 

*  I  was  no  fooner  (fays  the  Author)  in  poffeffion  of  this 
nitrous  vapour ,  which  is  the  nitrous  acid  difengaged  from  its 
ufual  combination  with  water,  and  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  air,  though  mixed  with  common  air  ;  than  I  faw  opened  to 
me  an  intire  new  field  for  experiments,  towards  which  I  looked 
with  pleafing  expectation,  even  while  the  profpeCt  which  it 
afforded  was  very  indiftinCt;  being  fatisfied,  from  the  nature 
of  the  acid,  and  the  important  part  it  acts  in  the  •  fyftem  of 
nature,  that  it  could  not  fail  amply  to  reward  whatever  labour  I 
fhould  beftow  upon  it.  And  thoufih  I  have  yet  done  but  little, 
in  companion  of  what,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  be  effeCted  by 
this  new  mode  of  operating,  my  readers  will,  find  that  my  ex¬ 
pectations  have  by  no  means  been  difappointed/ 

We  cannot  recite,  even  in  the  moff  curfory  manner,  the 
many  curious  and  interefting  experiments  which  the  Author 
made  with  this  new  aeriform  vapour ;  particularly  in  impreg¬ 
nating.  with  it  water,  oils,  fpirit  of  wine,  the  mineral  acids, 

and 
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and  various  folid  fubftances.  We  fhall  only  briefly  fpecify  its 
eftedts  on  the  marine  acid  impregnated  with  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  fpirit  of  fait  which  had  been  impreg¬ 
nated  with  even  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  nitrous  acid  vapour, 
conftituted  an  aqua  regia  much  more  powerful  in  the  folution  of 
gold  than  the  common  fort.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  attending  this  impregnation,  that,  whereas  the  bef \  aqua 
regia  is  faid  to  be  made  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  part  only 
ot  fpirit  of  fait  to  three  fourths  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  the  fpirit  of 
fait  which  has  been  impregnated  with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
this  nitrous  vapour  that  its  bulk  is  fcarce  fenfibly  increafed  by 
it,  c  becomes  poifeifed  of  all  the  properties  of  that  aqua  regia 
which  conftfts  chiefly  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  in  much  greater 
perfection.’  This  combination,  confequently,  is  a  much  cheaper 
folvent  than  the  common  preparation  :  for  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  nitre,  which  is  a  dear  article,  will  thus  communicate 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  vapour 9  to  faturate  a  large 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  fait,  v/hich  is  comparatively  cheap.  Ni¬ 
trous  air  like  wife,  decompofed  over  fpirit  of  fait,  produces  an 
equally  powerful  aqua  regia . 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  though  the  abovementioned  aqua 
regia  was  made  by  impregnating  fpirit  of  fait  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrous  acid,  vapour ,  yet  the  Author  could  not  cotnpofe 
•an  aqua  regia ,  or  any  liquor  that  would  diiTolve  gold,  by  an 
inveriion  of  the  proeefs  ;  or  by  impregnating  fpirit  of  nitre 
with  the  marine  acid  vapour ,  or  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of  fait,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fame  manner.  The  produce  in  this  cafe  did  not 
materially  differ  from  common  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  is  obfervable 
likewife  that  the  ahovcmentioned  aqua  regia,  or  fpirit  of  fait 
impregnated  with  nitrous  acid  vapour ,  and  which,  when  even 
cold,  diffolved  gold  fo  rapidly,  diffolved  fiver  likewife. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  fome  chymifts,  that,  in  the 
proeefs  for  diftilling  the  nitrous  acid,  there  is  an  abforption  or 
diminution  of  the  common  or  atmofpherical  air  contained  in  the 
diftilhng  veifels.  This  observation,  fuppofing  it  to  be  juft, 
Teemed  to  afteCl  the  Author’s  theory  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
at  mo  fp  here ;  which,  as  we  ftiave  formerly  explained  it,  is 
founded  on  the  production  cf  the -pureft  relpirable  air,  from  a 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  various  earths.  It  might  be 
alleged,  that  the  air  which  he  procured  in  thefe  remarkable 
procefles  might  be  nothing  more  than  that  very  air,  now  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  nitrous  acid,  which  the  acid  had  before  poffibly 
attracted  from  the  common  mafs  contained  in  the  diftilling 
veifels,  during  the  proeefs  of  d  Iff  illation. 

To  afeertain  this  matter,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  poffible 
doubt  on  this  fubjedt,  the  Author  immerged  the  neck  01  a  retort 
(containing  n  ounces  of  nitie  and  b  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol) 

,  under 
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under  water,  as  well  as  the  entire  body  of  the  receiver  ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  a  glafs  valve,  through  which  any  air 
that  might  be  generated  in  the  procefs  would  pafs,  and  might 
be  collected  in  a  glafs  jar  inverted  over  it:  while  no  air  could 
poflibly  gain  admittance  into  the  veflels,  ab  extra.  Further, 
when  the  procefs  was  finifhed,  he  could  make  an  opening  into 
the  apparatus ,  under  the  water  ;  and  perceive  how  much  of 
that  fluid  would  rufli  in,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  air  that 
had  neceffarily  been  rarefied  by  the  heat,  or  that  might  have 
been  diminifhed  in  confequence  of  the  fuppofed  adlion  of  the 
jncluded  materials  upon  it.  The  contents  of  the  retort  and 
receiver  together  were  46  ounce  meafures. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  procefs,  23  ounce  meafures  of 
common  air  were  expelled  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  it,  32 
ounce  meafures  of  air  were  received,  which  greatly  exceeded 
common  air  in  purity.  On  opening  the  receiver  under  water, 
when  the  apparatus  was  cool,  29  ounce  meafures  of  water  en¬ 
tered  it.  From  thefe  data ,  it  follows  that  26  ounce  meafures 
of  air  were  generated  in  this  procefs  for  making  fpirit  of  nitre  ; 
and  further,  that  had  the  water  which  entered  even  filled  the 
entire  cavities  of  the  receiver  and  retort ;  it  would  frill  have 
appeared  that  9  ounce  meafures  of  air  had  been  produced  — ■ 
c  The  fource  of  this  air,’  fays  the  Author,  c  is  unquefiionably 
the  earth  of  the  nitre  united  to  a  part  of  its  acid?  Fie  adds  that 
when  the  heat  is  very  great,  he  has  obfe'rved  c  that  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  precedes,  a  greater  quantity  of  this  earth  will 
be  carried  off  by  this  acid,  than  it  can  hold  in  folution  when 
it  is  cold.’ 

Toward  the  clofe  of  this  volume  the  Author  briefly  confidens 
the  lingular  phenomena  produced  in  the  detonation  of  nitre,  or 
its  deflagration  with  combuftible  fubftances  ;  in  which  cafes, 
and  particularly  in  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  in 
the  procefs  for  producing  the  clyffus  of  nitre,  the  nitrous  acid 
totally  difappears,  and  has  been  luppofed  by  the  chemifts  to  be 
wholly  deftroyed.  It  is  certain  that  it  had  hitherto  eluded  all 
their  refearches,  and  vaniihed  from  their  notice.  In  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  clyffus  made  with  charcoal  in  particular,  the  foie 
produdl  remaining  in  the  retort  is  thealcaline  bafisof  the  nitre, 

•  deferted  by  its  acid:  and  in  the  receiver  is  found  only  a  Ample 
iphlegm  or  water,  manifefting  not  the  Jeaff  fign  of  acidity, — ■ 
As  we  have  been  favoured  with  fame  recent  observations  of  the 
Author  on  this  curious  fubjeft  5  we  Hi  all  give  the  fubftance  of 
them  in  this  place. 

The  lateft  and  mofiu  plaufible  folution  of  the  phenomena  at¬ 
tending  the  decompofnion  of  nitre  by  deflagration,  is  that 
.(offered  by  A/.  Macquer ,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary  of  Chemijlry  ; 
FUv.  Jan.  17/8.  F  — [Ar- 
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—  [Ar|j^le,  detonation  of  nitre']  where  he  confiders  this 
procefs  as  one  of  the  moft  important  in  chemiftry  ;  and  fup- 
pofes  that  in  this  cafe  a  nitrous  fulphur  is  formed,  by  the  rapid 
union  of  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in  the  faltpetre  with  the 
phlogifton  contained  in  the  charcoal,  fulphur,  metal,  or  other 
inflammable  matter,  added  to  it.  This  peculiar  fpeciesof  ful¬ 
phur,  thus  haftily  formed,  he  fuppofes  to  be  c  infinitely  more 
combuftible  than  the  commoner  vitriolic  fulphur;  fo  that  it 
cannot  exift  an  inftant  without  being  entirely  burned.  Hence 
it  is  inflamed  with  extreme  rapidity  and  violence,  as  foon  as  it 
is  formed/ 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Priefttey,  the  exigence  of  tins 
nitrous  fulphur  is  entirely  hypothetical;  and  the  phenomena  of 
detonation ,  though  hitherto  confidered  as  the  moft  difficult  in 
chemiftry,  admit  of  the  eafieft  explanation  imaginable.  This 
explanation  is  founded  on  that  remarkable  fa£t  firft  difeovered  by 
him  ; — that  no  fuhflance  containing  earthy  matter  can  he  made  red 
hot  in  contact  with  the  nitrous  acid ,  without  the  production  of  DR- 
phlogisticated  air  :  and  if  the  fubftance  contain  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  it  will  be  inflamed  with  the  greateft  violence  in 
contact  with  this  kind  of  air.  All  the  phenomena  of  deflagra¬ 
tion,  he  adds,  may  be  feen  in  perfection,  by  dipping  a  piece  of 
red  hot  wood  into  a  jar  of  dephlogifficated  air . 

He  therefore  fuppofes  that  when  gunpowder,  or  any  other 
fimilar  compofition,  is  fired,  dephlogifficated  air  is  formed  ;  and 
by  means  of  this  fluid,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  air ,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  compofition  is  inflamed  with  peculiar  violence: 
the  dephlogifficated  air  immediately  feizing  the  phlogifton  let  loofe 
in  the  procefs.  The  air  that  reiults  will  be  more  or  lefs  pure, 
in  proportion  to  the  fmaller  or  greater  quantity  of  phlogifton 
that  it  contains.  In  the  detonation  of  gunpowder,  it  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  confiderably  phlogifticated.  Laftly,  the  nitrous  acid,  in- 
ftead  of  being  deftroyed,as  hath  been  commonly  fuppofed,.  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  the  different  kinds  of  air  that  are  formed 
on  the  occafion. 

An  Appendix  to  this  volume  contains  feveral  mifcellaneous 
communications  from  the  Anthor’s  philofophical  correfpondents. 
In  the  firft  article,  Mr.  Warltire,  Lecfturer  in  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  befide  fome  obfervations  relative  to  the  refradlive  power 
of  inflammable  air,  and  the  decompofition  of  it  by  burning. 
Sic.  communicates  a  method  of  giving  the  fparkling  appearance 
to  the  artificial  Pyrmont  and  Seltzer  waters,  by  means  of  pref- 
fu  re.  Th  is  he  effeefts,  by  fitting  to  the  upper  veffel  of  Dii. 
Nouth’s  or  Mr.  Parker’s  apparatus,  a  perforated  cork,  through 
which  paffes  a  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  1 8  or  20  inches 
long ;  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  immerged  into  a  cylin¬ 
drical 
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drical  glafs  vefiel  or  cittern,  which  has  previoufiy  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  upper  vefiel,  and  which  contains  a  quantity  of 
mercury  more  than  fufficient  tc  fill  the  tube.  In  proportion  as 
the  water  attends  into  the  upper  vefiel,  and  the  common  air 
contained  in  it  is  comprefied  ;  the  mercury  ritts  in  the  tube, 
proportionably  to  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  adds  as  a  weight  or 
comprefiing  force,  on  the  fixed  air  thrown  up  into  the  middle 
vefiel.  To  fet  a  limit  to  this  compreffion,  the  tube  may  be 
about  1 8  or  20  inches  long  ;  though  we  have  been  informed 
that  a  tube  nearly  twice  as  long  may  be  employed  without 
danger  ;  and  it  is  made  to  terminate  above  in  the  fhape  of  a 
funnel  or  cup.  In  confequence  of  this  conftrudlion,  when  the 
fixed  air  in  the  middle  glafs,  and  the  common  air  in  the  upper 
vefiel,  have  been  fo  far  comprefied  as  to  endanger  an  explofion  ; 
all  the  quickfilver  will  be  forced  up  into  the  funnel,  and  detained 
there,  till  fufficient  room  is  made  by  a  dittharge  of  water  ;  when 
the  quickfilver  falls  back  again  into  its  place,  and  adts  as  a 
comprefiing  force  as  before. 

By  this  procefs,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  impregnated 
water  is  rendered  brifk ;  and,  upon  pouring  it  out  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  fparkles  almoft  as  much  as  bottled  cyder  :  though,  on 
expofing  it  to  the  common  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  it  does 
not  part  with  its  air  in  fo  large  a  quantity,  or  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence,  as  the  water  fold  under  the  denomination  of  Seltzer , 
when  the  cork  is  firtt  drawn  from  the  bottle. 

In  the  fecond  article,  Mr.  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  relates  fome  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  him  to  afeertain  the  effedts  of  fixed  air  in  the 
prefervation  of  plants,  fruits,  &c. — In  the  third,  Mr.  Magel¬ 
lan,  F.  R.  S.  gives  an  account  of  a  method  which  he  has  con¬ 
trived,  of  greatly  accelerating  the  procefs  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air  ;  and  of  two  eudiemeters  invented  by  him, 
to  meafure  the  degree  of  falubrity  in  the  air  of  different  places 
He  relates  likewifean  experiment  of  Profefior  Allamand’s,  con¬ 
firming  that  of  Father  Beccaria,  on  the  property  of  the  Bono- 
nian  phofphorus  to  refledf  the  fame  coloured  light  which  it  had 
before  received.  For  the  particulars  of  this  delicate  and  inte- 
refting  experiment,  the  Reader  may  confult  the  61ft  Volume  of 
the  Philofophical  TranfaSiions ,  or  the  account  we  gave  of  it,  in 
our  48th  Volume,  March  1773,  page  226. 

The  fourth  article  is  an  extract:  of  a  letter  from  Signor  Lan - 
driani ,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  examination  of  the 
falubrity  of  the  air,  in  different  places,  attertained  by  means  of 
an  eudiometer  invented  by  him.  Carrying  this  inftrument  with 
him,  in  a  tour  through  Italy,  he  found  its  teftimony  agree  per- 

*  Mr.  Magellan  has  fince  publifhed  a  particular  defeription  of 
his  Apparatus.  See  the  prefent  Catalogue,  Art.  25. 
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fe&ly  with  the  experience  of  the  inhabitants.  On  afcending  the 
mountains  near  Pifa,  he  found  each  ftratum  of  air  was  purer, 
in  proportion  to  its  height :  but  making  fimilar  experiments  on 
Mount  Vefuvius,  he  obferved  that,  as  he  afcended,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  lava^  and  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  the  eudio¬ 
meter  (lie wed  that  the  air  became  fenfibly  more  vitiated  than 
below. 

In  the  fifth  article,  Signor  Volta  briefly  relates  the  difeoveries 
he  has  made  (an  account  of  which  he  lately  publifhed  f)  re¬ 
lating  to  inflammable  air ;  particularly  that  which  he  has  dif- 
covered  to  arife  from  pools,  and  in  marfhy  fituations ;  and  which 
he  confiders  as  theufual  produdiof  the  putrefadlion  and  decom- 
pofition  of  vegetable  fubflances  in  water.  This  ingenious 
philofopher  has  lately,  as  we  have  been  informed,  conflructed  a 
piftol,  which  he  loads  with  a  mixture  of  inflammable,  and 
common,  or  dephlogiflicated  air,  and  which  he  fires  even  with 
the  flight  eledtric  fpark  furniilied  from  one  of  his  own  fmall 
ekflropbori. 

In  the  fixth  article,  Mr.  Hey,  F.  R.  S.  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  experiments  which  he  had  communicated  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Author’s  firft  volume,  relative  to  the  acidity  of  fixed  air  ; 
in  his  account  of  which  he  was  liable  to  be  mifunderftood,  as 
meaning  to  deny  that  quality. 

<  The  prefent  volume  is  terminated  by  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Bewly ;  in  the  fi-rft  of  which,  he  fhews,  by  experiments, 
from  whence,  and  in  what  manner,  the  alcaline  balls  of  nitre 
acquires,  during  its  deflagration  with  charcoal,  (and  the  confe- 
quent  expulfion  of  the  nitrous  acid  before  combined  with  it) 
that  large  portion  of  fixed  air  with  which  it  is  found  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated,  at  the  end  of  the  procefs. — In  the  fecond  letter  he 
propofes  a  new  theory  with  refpect  to  the  fpontaneous  accenfion 
of  Homberg  s  Pyrophorus ,  on  its  expofure  to  atmofpherical  air  ; 
after  having  firfl  fhewn  the  infufRciency  of  M.  du  Suvigny  s 
hypotheus  to  account  for  that  lingular  phenomenon  ;  and  which 
is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  agency  of  a  difengaged  vitriolic  acidj 
which  may  he  contained  in  it.— Mr.  Bewly’s  idea,  in  fhort,  is, 
that  the  pyrophorus  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  phlogifton  and 
alcali,  or  earth  ;  and  that  it  decompounds  the  air ^  and  is  fet  on 
fire,  as  many  other  inflammable  fubftances  are  known  to  be,  by 
the  nitrons  acid';  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  ingenious 
theory,  is  the  principal,  or,  at  leaf!,  a  conftituent  part  of  at- 
mofpherical  air. 

f  In.  a  work  in  titled*  Lettre  Snip  Aria  Inflammabile  Nati-va  (belle 
Paludi .  8vo.  Milan.  1777. 
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Art.  XII.  The  HiJIory  of  GlafgoSu,  from  the  earlieft  Accounts  to 
the  prefent  Time.  With  an  Account  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and 
prefent  State  of  the  different  Branches  of  Commerce  and  Manu¬ 
factures  now  carried  on  in  the  City  of  Glafgow,  By  jofeph  Gib- 
fon.  Merchant  in  Glafgow.  8vo.  5  s.  Glafgow  printed,  and 
fold  by  A.  Donaldfon  in  London.  1777. 

THIS  volume  gives  us  a  view  of  the  ancient  and  prefent 
Rate  of  the  city  of  Glafgow,  in  a  great  number  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  Author’s  account  of  his  method  is  as  follows  5 
c  In  compiling  of  this  work  I  have  proceeded  in  this  manner  : 
the  lives  of  the  bifhops  I  have  extra&ed  chiefly  from  Mr.  Keith’s 
catalogue  of  Scots  bifhops,  whofe  accuracy,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  been  called  in  queftion.  In  the  hiflory  of  the  city  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  the  seras,  and  to  afcertain  the  caufes, 
from  which  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  Bate  of  the  city 
have  flowed,  and  I  have  narrated  fuch  public  tranfaCIions  as 
the  community  has  been  engaged  in.  In  the  defcription  of  the 
prefent  Rate  of  Glafgow  I  have  related  things  impartially  as 
they  are.  In  the  account  of  commerce,  I  have  made  choice  of 
the  year  1771,  as  this  was  the  lafl:  year  in  which  the  exports 
were  confiderable.  In  treating  of  the  manufactures  I  have  made 
choice  of  the  year  1771  alfo,  in  order  that  the  Reader  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  fee,  at  one  view,  both  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  :  though  I  am  con- 
fcious,  that,  if  I  had  made  choice  of  the  manufactures  of  1776, 
they  would  have  exceeded  in  value  thofe  of  1.771/  One  in- 
Ilance  he  gives  of  this,  viz .  value  of  printed  linens  made  in 
1771,  30,0001.  ;  in  1776,  upwards  of  ioo,oool.  fterling. 
There  feems  fomewhat  of  an  inconfiflency  there,  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  fhould  have  fo  greatly  failed  fince  the  year  1771,  owing 
to  the  unhappy  conteft  with  America,  and  yet  that  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  fhould  have  fo  much  increafed.  It  may  be 
afked,  of  what  benefit  is  the  increafe  of  manufactures,  if  they 
cannot  be  difpofed  of?  He  does  indeed  afterwards  add,  that, 
by  fhutting  of  the  American  market,  necefiity  has  led  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  to  make  trial  of  others  ;  and  they  now  find  that 
markets  can  be  procured  which  will  make  them  returns  in  fix 
months,  fo  that  three  times  the  quantity  of  bufinefs  may  be 
done  on  the  fame  capital  as  formerly,  the  American  returns 
not  being  made  in  lets  than  eighteen  months.’  Since  this  is 
the  cafe  it  appears  furprifing  that  the  exports  fhould  not  now  be 
confiderable ,  unlefs  he  means  that  the  manufactures  have  found 
a  greatly  increafed  home  confumpticn. 

This  writer  complains  of  the  management  of  the  Scotch  in 
regard  to  l'ome  articles  of  commerce  :  among  other  things  he 
remarks  that  ‘  Fafhion  operates  powerfully  on  every  fpecies  of 
manufactures  $  that  manufacturing  in  Scotland  is  deprived  of 
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the  advantage  refulting  from  fafhion  ;  that  we  feem  not  to 
have  fufficient  fpirit  to  dare  to  have  a  fafhion  of  our  own  ;  that 
while  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  and  Paifley  were 
lately  exerting  themfelves  to  improve,  bring  to  perfection,  and 
extend  the  manufactures  of  cambric  and  lawn,  the  greater  part 
of  the  women  in  Scotland  were  wearing  muflin,  a  fabric  of  the 
Indies  :*  nay,  adds  he,  c  fo  great  is  the  influence  of  fafhion, 
that  the  very  wives  and  daughters  of  thefe  men  were  wearing 
this  exotic  themfelves  !* 

In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  commerce,  he  fays,  *  It  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  value  of  the  goods  ex¬ 
ported  from  Glafgow;  it  is  certainly  very  great.  I  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  about  one-fourth  part  of  them  are  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Scotland;  and  that  therefore  the  efreCt  which  the 
commerce  of  Glafgow  has  on  the  wealth  of  South  Britain,  in 
comparifon  with  what  it  has  on  the  wealth  of  North  Britain, 
(owing  to  our  inattention  to  manufactures)  is  nearly  in  the 
direCt  ratio  of  three  to  one.  The  (hipping  of  Clyde  at  this 
time  is  about  60,000  tons.’ 

He  concludes  with  faying,  c  Could  a  fubfcription  for  fo  fmall 
a  fum  as  four  thohfand  pounds  per  annum  be  brought  about  in 
North  Britain,  to  continue  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  was 
the  application  of  this  money  to  be  entrufted  to  a  fet  of  men 
verfed  in  manufaCturies,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  woollen 
and  other  manufactures,  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  courfe  of 
thirty  or  forty  years,  we  fhould  not  only  rival,  but  excel  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  very  great  number  of  different  manufactures  ;  our 
people  would  be  prevented  from  emigrating  to  America,  for 
they  would  then  be  able  to  earn  their  bread  at  home,  and  we 
would  foon  become  a  rich  and  a  happy  people.’ 

This  Merchant  mentions  fome  of  the  difcourao-ements  to 

O 

commerce  which  prevail  in  North  Britain,  and  in  his  zeal  to 
remove  that  which  arifes  from  fafhion,  he  propofes  a  public 
breakfaft  three  times  in  a  year,  to  fettle  thefe  matters  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  be  beneficial  to  the  home  manufactory. 

Mr.  Gibfon  appears  to  be  a  plain  fenfible  man,  who  under- 
ffands  trade,  and  wifhes  to  advance  the  profperity  of  the  city 
of  Glafgow.  He  apologizes  for  the  imperfections  of  his  work, 
which  he  fays  he  does  not  expect  will  be  read  by  the  learned. 
His  ftyle,  though,  void  of  all  ornament,  however,  has  not  any 
thing  materially  faulty,  except  the  frequent  Scotticifms,  which, 
to  an  Englifh  ear,  are  uncouth  and  difpleafing  ;  but  he  feems 
to  have  intended  his  performance  more  for  North  than  South 
Britain.  In  the  appendix  are  feveral  original  papers  ;  fome  of 
them  neceffary  to  afcertain  particular  facts  ;  others  are  merely 
matters  of  curiofity.  Thofe  which  were  written  in  the  Latin 
language  are  tranflated. 
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Art.  XIII.  Six  Difccurfes :  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introdu&Ioti ; 
containing  a  View  of  the  genuine  ancient  philofop’ny  ;  of  the  na¬ 
tural  and  effectual  Tendency  of  that  Philofophy,  and  of  Chriftian 
Morality,  to  all  true  Profperity  in  this  World  ;  and  forne  Obferva- 
tions  on  a  Book  lately  publilhed,  intitled,  A  View  of  the  internal 
Evidence  of  the  Chriilian  Religion.  By  Percival  Stockdaie.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  Conanr.  1777. 


THIS  volume  merits  nearly  the  fame  account  which  was 
given  of  three  difeourfes  publ idled  by  this  author  a  few 
years  ago*.  Mr.  Stockdaie  difcovers  both  fenfe  and  learning, 
but  there  is  fomewhat  turgid  and  affedied  in  his  ftyle  ;  and  while 
he  pleads,  at  times,  for  a  bluntnefs  in  his  manner,  it  feems  to 
become  affirming,  and  to  intimate  fome  difappointed  expecta¬ 
tions  which  have  raifed  his  chagrin.  At  the  fame  time  we  mud 
add  that  his  fermons  contain,  amidft  a  number  of  exceptionable 
paffages,  much  excellent  and  pious  advice  ;  and  that  they  bear  the 
appearance  of  the  preacher’s  real  defire  to  be  ferviceable  to  his 
hearers.  Mod  of  them  were  preached  before  naval  audiences® 
He  dedicates  his  performance  to  Dr.  Shipley,  bilhop  of  St. 
Afaph,  expreffing  his  ‘  pleafure  that  he  can  yet  find  one  bilhop, 
whom  he  can  praife  without  flattery.5  He  takes  fome  other  op¬ 
portunities,  we  obferve,  to  convey  a  hint  to  his  fuperiors  in 
the  church  ;  ‘  If,  fays  he,  a  bilhop  can  be  fuppofed  fo  far  to 
forget  his  duty,  which  is  to  exhibit  in  his  life,  as  confpicuoufly 
as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  admit,  a  model  of  his 
mild,  humane,  and  humble  mader — if  he  can  fo  far  forget  his 
duty,  as  hardly  to  deign  to  fpeak  to  a  worthy  and  exemplary, 
but  thread-bare  country  curate,  becaufe  his  dation  in  the  church 
is  low,  and  becaufe  he  is  poor and  when  he  does  vouchfafe 
to  fpeak  to  him,  if  he  addreffes  him  in  fuch  a  tone,  and  with  fuch 
a  look  as  a  Nebuchadnezzar  would  ufe  to  one  of  his  difgraced 
courtiers  \ — if  he  can  thus  treat  a  virtuous  brother,  whom  he 
fhould  make  his  companion  and  friend,  whofe  wants  he  fhould 
relieve,  whofe  heart  he  fliould  caufe  to  fing  for  joy  ; — if  in  that 
meek)  open ,  and  generous  clafs  of  men,  fuch  a  mondrous  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  found  ;  he  is  a  proud,  unchridian  prelate,  and 
d-eferves  as  much  to  be  excommunicated  as  the  mod  notorious 
profligate.5 

The  above  paffage  is  introduced,  among  others,  to  illudrate 
the  nature  of  pride. 

In  the  clofe  of  his  lad  difcourfe  we  find  him  again  compli¬ 
menting  the  rulers  of  the  church  ;  c  To  maintain ,  he  fays,  the 
rights  of  the  church ,  as  ejlahlijhed  by  law ,  to  promote  the  diffufion 
of  the  chridian  Religion  ;  to  urge,  whenever  occafion  offers,  the 
caufe  of  humanity;  and  to  prevent  the  wanton  ejfufion  of  human 


blood  \ 


*  Vid.  Review,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  331, 
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blood ;  for  the fe  falls tary  purpofes  alone,  according  to  my  hum¬ 
ble  view  of  policy,  they  poffefs,  with  propriety,  a  fhare  in  the 
legiflature.  And  I  ardently  wifh,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
they  may  not  as  meanly  defert  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  great  objects, 
as  they  have  lately  fhrunk  from  the  laftd 

But  while  our  preacher  in  this  manner  arraigns  the  dignified 
clergy,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  appears  himfelf  as  a  ftrenuous  adr 
vocate  for  its  forms  and  conftitutions ;  and  to  this,  if  it  is  done 
with  modefty  and  candour,  we  could  not  much  objedt ;  but 
was  it  necefiary,  for  this  end,  that  he  fhould  condemn,  and 
that  with  a  degree  of  feverity  and  virulence,  the  members  of 
other  churches,  who  have  certainly  an  equal  right  with  him, 
or  with  any  bifhop,  or  prince,  to  judge  for  tbemfelves  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  confidence  and  religion  ?  4  I  think,  fays  he,  that  few 

Englishmen,  of  a  liberal  mind,  will  in  any  way  diffient  from 
the  church  of  England,  provided  their  judgment  is  acute  and 
vigorous,  and  provided  they  give  to  our  eftablifhed  worfhip, 
and  to  the  pretenfons  of  the  iecfaries,  a  fair  examination  and 
co'mparifon/  After  this  notable  remark,  we  find  him,  in  a 
note,  excepting  the  reverend  Theophilus  Lindfey,  whom  he 
tells  us  he  once  heard  with  pleafure  at  Eftex-houfe,  and  of 
whom  he  fipeaks  in  refpedable  terms.  Not  fo,  however,  of 
Mr.  Lindfey’s  friend,  Dr.  Prieftley,  whom  he  once  heard  at 
the  fame  place.  Among  his  ungenerous  obfervations  on  the 
diffenters,  he  fingl-es  out  Dr,  Prieftley,  and  beftows  near  two 
pages  upon  him,  concluding  with  this  charitable  reflection, 

4  that  if  it  had  been  Dr.  Prieftley ’s  fortune  to  be  a  pope  (for  it 
might  have  been  his  fortune,  not  his  crime),  he  would  have 
been  as  great  a  tyrant  as  a  Sixtus  or  an  Alexander/ 

We  fhall  finifh  this  article  with  one  more  extract:  which  dif- 
covers  the  fpirit  of  our  confident  declaimer  4 1  earneftiy  wifh, 
fays  he,  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church  and  ftate, 
that  a  temperate  and  judicious  exertion  of  fiome  of  our  penal 
laws,  againft  which  a  virulent  and  ungrateful  clamour  hath  of 
late  been  railed,  becaufe  they  were  dormant,  might  oblige  the 
prefbyterians  to  deiift  from  their  obftinate  and  arrogant  claims, 
which  they  call  petitions;  and  the  methodifts,  to  relinquifti  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  fpirit,  for  the  mechanical  operation 
of  their  trades/  How  edifying  all  this,  and  more  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  to  a  number  of  faiiors  and  marines  ! 

After  the  above  declaration,  who  can  lay  any  ftrefs  on  his 
affertions,  4  that  he  fhould  hate  himfelf  if  he  had  a  particle  of 
the  inquifitorial  fpirit,  and  that  if  he  had  the  power  of  an  em¬ 
peror  he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  a  man’s  head  who  diftentcd 
from  him  in  matters  of  religion/  Aftonifhing  !  that  a  man  of 
common  fenfe  fhould  be  fo  blind  as  to  pronounce  with  anger 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  .would  be  a  tyrant,  was  it  in  his  power,  and  * 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  call  out  himfelf  for  the  exertion  of  penal  laws 
again#  the  diftenters  ! 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  on  this  article,  and  there¬ 
fore  fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  the  introdu&ion  to  this  vo¬ 
lume,  nor  of  the  fevere  cudgelling  which  he  beftows  on  Mr. 
Soame  Jenyns,  than  juft  to  hint  to  this  doughty  champion, 
that  poffibly  fome  methodijl  may  hereafter  remind  him,  that  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  he,  no  doubt,  con- 
fcientioufly  adheres,  give  fome  intimation  that  the  heathen  mo¬ 
rality,  which  he  fo  highly  extols,  is  of  the  nature  of  fm. 
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Art.  14.  The  Saints,  a  Satire.  4to.  2  s.  Bew.  1778. 

H  E  Methodills  are  the  principal  objedls  of  this  .bitter  per- 
j[  formance  ;  the  writer  of  which  appears,  indeed*  "to  have  been 
infpired  by  the  moll  intolerant  abhorrence  of  all  fanatacifm :  the 
following  pi&ure  of  a  celebrated  leader  of  our  modern  enthufiafts, 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner : 

— — — —  ‘  Detected  Simon  !— to  juft  fcoln  confign’d. 

Incurable  in  body  as  in  mind ; 

By  'vice,  ’ere  manhood  reach’d  its  prime  decay’d. 

Pale ,  meagre  looks  prepar’d  him  for  his  trade . 

In  fpoils  corporeal ,  now  no  more  he  deals ; 

For  ihofe  full  many  a  fiejhly  thorn  he  feels. 

Sweet  Saint  l  he  traffics  now  in  fouls  alone  ; 

Long  may  his  power  o’er  Falfehood' s  dupes  be  known ! 

Fled  from  the  pert  chican’ry  of  the  bary 
May  no  more  frauds  divulg'd  his  purpofe  mar; 

But  fmony  and prieftcraft  fill  his  purfe, 

Who  takes  advowfons  and  lojl  fouls  to  nurfe ! 

Not  gifted  now  (as  once)  to  pleafe  the  fair , 

He  turns  his  powers  to  preaching  and  to  pray’r. 

Carries  on  commerce  in  a  decent  way. 

And  gulls  thofe  harlots  whom  he  us’d  to  pay. 

Full  well  he  knows  the  my (T ties  of  his  art. 

That  whining  cant  can  win  the  guilty  heart ; 

That  the  true  tfcft  of  dodlrines  well  laid  down 
Is  an  alien  ting  groan,  and  half  a  crown. 

That  (hallow  minds  to  empty  rant  incline, 

The  paffive  dupes  of fanttiffd  defign , 

Like  fhips  unballalled,  which  chance  mud  fave, 

The  fporc  of  ev’ry  wind  and  ev’ry  wave,’ — 

The  author  is  no  lefs  virulent  in  his  profe  notes,  which  are  very 
numerous,  than  in  his  poetical  text. 

Art. 
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Art.  15.  The  Ciceroniad ,  a  Poem,  infcribed  to  William  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  with  a  Dedication  to  his  Lordfhip.  410,  2  s.  Bew. 
2  777*  f 

We  have  heard  of  the  Epic  Mufe,  the  Tragic  Mufe,  the  Comic 
Mufe,  the  Plaintive  Mufe,  and  the  Frilky  Mufe;  but  never,  till  now, 
were  we  made  acquainted  with  the  Rolling  Mufe .  You  dare,  gentle 
Reader;  but  you  lhall,  likewife,  be  introduced  to  the  newly  descend¬ 
ed  goddefs. 

*  O  !  Truth,  aflift  me,  whilft  I  roll  along 

Thy  name  immortal  in  no  vulgar  fong.’- — 

#  *  #  # 

*  Long  had  fierce  Difcord  Ihook  the  wrangling  throng, 

Each  day  more  loud  the  temped  roll'd  along.’-— 

#  #  *  # 

*  Grammar  no  more  the  well-turn’d  periods  roily 

Unclaffic  jargon  dupifies  each  foul,’ . — — 

*  #  *  # 


*  ’Tis  done — thy  influence  rufhes  on  my  foul. 

And,  aw’d  by  thee,  my  numbers  tamely  rolll — — — - 

The  plan  of  the  Ciceroniad  is,  briefly,  this*.  Tully  is  fent  from 
the  fhades,  to  determine  the  different  pretenfions  of  our  bar-orators 
to  the  prize  allotted  to  fuperiority  of  merit  in  their  profeffion.  The 
pleaders,  accordingly,  affemble,  and  affert  their  refpe&ive  claims ; 
which  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  fketching  their  characters  : 
and  fome  of  them  are  feverely  fatirifed.  The  palm  is  bellowed  on 
Lord  Mansfield;  who,  upright  judge  as  he  is,  it  is  hoped,  will  duly 

weigh  the  value  of  this  compliment,  fhould  Du- - g  or  Th— — e 

profecute  the  author  for  a  libel. 

The  great  mailer  of  Roman  eloquence  is  chiefly  diflinguifhed  from 
the  Britifh  orators,  by  the  graceful  waving  of  his  hands  : 

4  All  watch’d  each  motion  of  the  god-like  man. 

Who  wav'd  his  hands ,  and  graceful  thus  began,’  P,  14, 
*  *  *■  *  ^ 

— - — —  *  Tully  wav'd  his  hands , 

While  expectation  hufh’d  the  lill’ning  bands ; 

All  watch’d  each  motion  of  the  god- like  man, 

Who  wav'd  his  hands ,  and  graceful  thus  began.’— — P.  33. 

Unfavourable  as  thefe  fpecimens  may  appear,  there  are  many  good 
verfes  interfp^fed  in  this  very  unequal  performance. 

Art.  16.  Northern  Tour ;  or  Poetical  Epiftles.  410.  2s» 

Wilkie. 

It  really  gives  us  pain,  where  we  fee  proofs  of  goodnefs  of  heart  in 
a  writer,  to  cenfure  his  performance  with  feverity,  or  to  treat  his 
unfortunate  efforts  with  contempt.  But,  in  a  work  of  critical  dif- 
crimination,  where  the  Public  depend  on  the  judgment  and  veracity 
of  the  Reporter,  tenderness  mud  give  way  to  truth.  In  the 
name  of  truth,  then,  be  it  known  to  this  honed  rhyming  traveller, 
that  while  we  applaud  his  moral  reflections  and  good  fentiments,  we 
mud  condemn  his  poetry.  For,  although  he  is  fometimes  not  unhap¬ 
py  in  his  verfification,  he  is,  for  the  mod  part,  fo  piteoufly  profaic, 
ehat,  indeed,  he  links  beneath  all  gravity  of  condemnation.  Yet,  as 
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he  Teems,  by  his  manner  of  writing,  to  be  a  worthy  and  amiable 
man,  we  could  not  bear  to  hold  his  work  up  to  that  ridicule  with 
which  lefs  feeling  critics  may  be  tempted  to  treat  it. 

Art*  17.  Poems  on  various  Subjects  and  Occafions .  By  Mrs.  Sa¬ 
vage.  i2mo.  2  Vols.  6  s.  bound.  Parker.  1777. 

Mrs.  Savage  allures  her  readers,  that  thefe  ‘  amufements  of  a  leifure 
hour,  are  offered  to  the  world,  in  compliance  with  real  felicitations 

of  her  friends.’ - If  the  lady’s  importunate  friends  were  at  the  ex- 

pence  of  the  impreffion,  Ihe  may  have  no  reafon  to  complain, — unlefs 
Ihe  fhould  be  diffatisfied  with  the  reception  which  collections  of  this 
kind  generally  meet  with  from  perfons  who,  not  being  friends  of  the 
•writer,  are  lefs  folicitous  about  the  writings;  efpecialiy  when  no¬ 
thing  is  found  in  them  that  riles  above  mediocrity. 

Art.  18.  Religion ,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Chriftopher  Wells, 

Curate  of  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  and  Afternoon-Preacher  at 

Bermondfey,  4to  1  s.  Bathurft.  l777* 

This  young  writer  *,  more  orthodox  in  divinity  than  poetry, 
will  do  well  to  confider,  attentively,  the  diRinClion  which  critics 
make  between  blank  verfe  and  meafured  profe. 

Art.  19.  England's  Glory ,  a  Poem  to  the  King.  410.  2  s. 

Fielding  and  Walker. 

Advanced  from  his  annual  broad  fide ,  on  a  lingle  Iheet,  to  an 
handfome  quarto  of  thirty -eight  pages,  we  did  not,  at  firft-fight, 
recognize  our  old  friend  the  Bellman  of  St.  James’s  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  heard  his  voice,  the  fly  old  bard  hood  confefs’d,  notwith- 
handing  his  difguife! 

‘  With  juh  applaufe  bright  Mansfi  eld  he  is  crown’d. 

In  whom  the  nobleft  qualities  abound.’ 

#  -  *  % 

- ‘  Thus  minifters  of  exquilite  report, 

Illuminate  and  llrengthen  George’s  court.’ 

Good -morrow,  my  worthy  mailers  and  mihreffes  all ! 

Art.  20.  The  Windfor- Stag  ;  a  Poem,  founded  on  Fa£L  Ato, 

is.  6d.  Dodhey.  1 777, 

The  fa£l  on  which  this  poem  is  faid  to  he  founded,  is  thus  related, 
in  a  note  ; 

‘  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  hag  of  Windfor  Foreft  leaped  over 
the  park-pales  to  get  at  a  favourite  cow.  The  owner  by  chance 
found  him  out,  and  defired  a  neighbouring  huntfman  to  kill  him. 
The  huntfman  brought  his  hounds;  but  how  much  was  he  furprifsd 
when  he  came  to  the  appointed  place,  to  fee  the  flag  lie  down  at  the 
heifer’s  feet,  and  die  ! 

‘  The  novelty  of  the  accident  foon  fpread  about;  and  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  defired  a  nobleman  of 
his  acquaintance  to  write  a  copy  of  verfes  on  it.  This  he,  in  Latin , 
concifeiy  performed  ;  and  the  verfes  were  prefented  to  the  king. 
The  fubjeCt,  however,  feeming  adapted  for  a  longer  performancet; 
induced  Lord  Apfley  to  defire  the  prefent  Author  f  would  write  the 
following  poem.’ 

yr- - ~  *  "  "  1  r  "  '  """ 

*  Vide  our  account  of  Mr.  Wells’s  Addrefis  to  the  Genius  of  Ame - 
rica ,  Rev.  vol.  liv.  p.  421, 

t  Afi  Etonian  of  fixteen  ;  *  his  firft  attempt  with  the  mufes/ 

3  The 
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The  poetic  embellifliments  of  this  Angular  tale,  will  not  abfolutely 
difgrace  ‘  a  youth  of  flxteen,’  although  it  will  he  remembered  that 
Mr.  Pope,  at  the  fame  age,  was  the  author  of  much  better  verfes. 

Art*  21.  Sir  Martyn  ;  a  Poem  in  the  Manner  of  Spencer.  By 
William  Julius  Mickle.  4to.  2  s.  6d.  Flexney.  1777. 
Having  already  exprefled  our  approbation  of  this  poem,  we  have 
only  to  inform  our  readers,  that  it  was  firlt  publilhed  in  1767,  under 
the  title  of  The  Concubine  (fee  Rev.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  352.),  and  that 
the  Author,  apprehending  that  the  former  title  conveyed  an  impro¬ 
per  idea  of  the  delign  and  fpirit  of  the  poem,  has  changed  it  for 
that  of  the  hero  of  the  piece,  Sir  Martyn.  The  argument,  given  by 
the  Author  in  his  preface  to  this  edition,  is  as  follows : 

After  an  invocation  to  the  Genius  of  Spencer,  and  the  propofi- 
tion  of  the  fubjefl,  the  knight’s  flrit  attachment  to  his  concubine, 
his  levity,  his  love  of  pleafure,  and  diflipation,  with  the  influence 
over  him,  which  fhe  on  this  affumes,  are  defcribed.  The  ettefts 
of  this  influence  are  next  exemplified,  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
relative  charafter,— in  his  domeftic  elegance  of  park,  garden,  and 
houfe,— in  his  unhappinefs  as  a  lover,  a  parent,  and  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters, — behaviour  as  a  matter  to  his  tenants,  as  a  friend,  and  a  bro* 
ther, — and  in  his  feelings  in  his  hours  of  retirement,  as  a  man  of 
birth,  and  a  patriot.  The  piece  clofes  with  an  allegorical  ca- 
taftrophe. 

Art.  22.  The  Qeconomy  of  Beauty.  In  a  Series  of  Fables: 
addrefled  to  the  Ladies.  By  Dr.  Cofens,  Minitter  of  Teddington, 
Middiefex ;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  410.  10  s.  6  d* 
Boards.  Walter,  1 777. 

For  the  defign,  with  fpecimens  of  the  execution,  of  thefe  fables, 
we  mutt  refer  our  Readers  to  the  account  given  (in  the  47th  vo¬ 
lume  of  our  Review,  p.  282.)  of  the  firft  Book.  The  fecond  Book 
being  now  added,  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  price  of  the  work, 
is  nearly  doubled.  The  name  of  the  Author,  who  is  rather  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  poet,  is.likewife  now  firtt  added.  Dr. 
Colens  is,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  wit ;  but,  in  his  verfification,  he 
comes  ttiort  of  the  eafy,  natural  flow  of  Gay  and  Moore. 

Art.  23.  The  Park.  Bvo.  6d.  Goldney. 

Conflfl:  of  what  the  Author  deems  Jatiricai  remarks  on  the  com¬ 
pany  frequenting  the  Mall  ;  but  ’twas  pity  that  the  poor  man  fliould 
have  fo  mif-fpent  his  time,  for  who  will  buy  fuch  verfes  as 
*  Well,  fays  Mifs  Vainwiih,  ttrange  things  one  fees, 
Thatblack-ey7d  girl’s  as  well  known  as  the  trees  ?” 

The  ballad-printer  in  Stonecutter  jireet  would  have  given  him  three 
half  crowns  for  as  many  difmal  ditties ,  which  he  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  with  perhaps  lefs  than  half  the  trouble  that  this  miferable 
pamphlet  may  have  cott  him. 

Art/ 24.  The  Pafcor .  Addrefled  to  the  Rev.  John  Wefley.  By 
John  Hough,  of  the  Inner-Temple.  In  which  the  character  of 
that  fallacious  Cafuift  is  accurately  delineated.  410.  1  s.  Wil¬ 

liams. 

Of  all  the  numerous  opponents  of  Mr.  Wefley,  Mr,  John  Hcugh 
appears  to  be  the  moll  harmlefs.  A  titmoufe  attacking  a  Raven. 
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Philosophical. 

Art.  25.  Defcription  of  a  Glafs  Apparatus,  for  making  Mineral 

Waters,  like  thofe  of  Pyrmont,  &c. ;  together  with  the  Defcrip¬ 
tion  of  fome  new  Eudiometers,  &c.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Prieftley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  J.  H.  De  Magellan,  F.  R.  S. 

8vo.  2  s.  Johnfon.  .  1777. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  tradt,  Mr.  Magellan  defcribes  feveral  im¬ 
provements  which  he  has  made  in  Mr.  Parker’s  apparatus  ;  by  means 
of  which  water  may  very  quickly  be  faturated  with  fixed  air.  His  pro- 
cefs  fcarce  requires  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  the  product 
is  double  of  that  which  could  be  made  in  the  fimple  or  common  ap¬ 
paratus  now  in  ufe. 

The  Author  next  defcribes  fome  new  Eudiometers ,  or  inliruments 
invented  by  him  to  afcertain,  with  th z  greatejl  accuracy ,  the  falubrity 
of  the  air.  Three  different  conftruftions  for  the  attaining  this 
very  interefting  defideratum  are  here  eircumftantially  defcribed. 
They  are  all  ingenioufly  contrived,  and  are  coniiru&ed  with  as 
much  fimplicity  as  the  fubjedt,  probably,  is  capable  of;  at  leaft 
where  great  accuracy  is  required  ;  but  they  are  too  complex  to  admit 
of  any  defcription  without  a  yiew  of  the  plate. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  26.  A  Father’ $  Advice  to  his  Daughters,  Small  8vo.  6d. 

Buekland,  &c. 

Offers  good  counfel  to  young  females,  I.  As  to  their  choice  of  a 
hufband, — that  he  be  a  *  truly  pious  man,’— *  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  grace,  &c.  &c.  II.  As  to  their  behaviour  in  the  married 
Fate.  The  good  father  appears  to  be  a  per  foil  of  plain  fenfe,  and 
great  piety.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  none  but  pious  young 
people  (if  fuch  are  to  be  found),  who  have  the  lead  need  of  his  ad¬ 
vice,  will  look  into  this  little  volume. —A  degree  of  genius  in  the 
writer,  with  a  pleafing  perfuafive  llyle,  are  requifite  in  thefe  days  of 
improved  talk,  to  command  an  extenfive  circulation,—- in  regard, 
efpecially,  to  preceptive  compofuions. 

jr.  rt.  27,  Difcourfes  on  practical  Subjects,  By  Job  Orton.  i2mo. 

2  Vois.  6  s.  bound.  Shrewfbury  printed.  London  fold  by 

Buekland,  &c.  1776. 

Thefe  difcourfes  bear  the  fame  charadler  with  others  already  pub- 
li (lied  by  this  Author,  and  of  which  we  have  given  fome  account. 
The  worthy  writer  being  debarred  by  ill  health,  from  the  pulpit ,  retains 
his  defire  of  ufefulnefs,  and  endeavours  to  contribute  to  this  end 
by  preaching  from  the  prefs .  Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  attend  can¬ 
didly  and  attentively  to  him  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  themfelves  im¬ 
proved.  ‘  It  feems,  fays  he,  in  the  preface,  agreeable  to  the  wife 
plan  of  Providence,  and  to  the  date  and  circumltances  of  men,  that 
difcourfes  of  different  kinds  and  (trains  fhould  be  addreffed  to  them  ; 
and  all  may  through  his  blefftng  contribute  to  the  general  edification 
and  happinefs.—The  plain  language  and  familiar  phrafes  to  be  found 
in  fome  of  thefe  difcourfes,  are  not  indeed  fuited  to  the  general  take  of 
the  age,  or  the  particular  tafte  of  fome  readers  of  practical  books.  But 
it  appears  to'me  extremely  evident,  that  we  have  carried  our  refinement 
of  public  difcourfes  too  far,  fa  that  they  are  above  the  capacities, 

and 
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and  not  faked  to  the  feelings  of  mod  of  our  hearers  and  readers* 
The  date  of  religion  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  requires  fomething 
more  plain,  familiar,  and  ftriking,  than  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
modern  fermans.  The  want  of  *  coming  home  to  men’s  bufinefs  and 
bofoms,’  to  ufe  Lord  Bacon’s  language,  will  in  fome  meafure  ac¬ 
count  for  the  too  general  negled  of  the  minillrations  of  fome  regu. 
lar,  judicious,  and  even  ferious  preachers,  and  for  the  eagernefs  with 
which  multitudes  run  after  preachers  of  a  different  fort.’  in  this  drain 
the  Author  jikUy  apologizes  for  the  manner  in  which  fome  important 
duties  are  here  urged.  The  two  volumes  contain  thirty-fix  dif- 
courfes.  The  fubjeds  of  fome  of  them  are  lingular  ;  one  we  find 
from  that  text,  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?  Another  from  Prov.  xxvii.  8. 
Asa  bird  that  wander  eth  from  her  neft ,  Jo  is  a  man  that  wandereth 
from  his  place.  The  text  of  another  is,  Remember  Lot's  wife ,  &c,  Cf fc. 
But  the  refledions  on  thefeand  other  fubjeds  are  juft  and  ufeful.  On 
the  whole,  they  teftify,  in  a  plain  and  ferious  ftyle,  a  love  to  piety  and 
virtue,  and  an  earned  wifti  to  infpire  others  with  it,  and  extend  their 
influence,  if  it  were  poffble,  over  every  human  being. 

Art.  2$.  The  Ingratitude  of  Infidelity ;  proveable  from  the 
Humiliation  and  Exaltation  of  jefus  Chrift,  being  the  moft  bene¬ 
ficial  Appointments  to  Mankind,  that  are  within  the  known  Plan 
of  Gcd’s  moral  Government.  Addreffed  to  Modern  Infidels, 
jews,  Papifts,  and  other  Unbelievers.  By  Caleb  Fleming,  D.  D. 
Pallor  of  a  Proteftant  Diffenting  Church,  who  meet  at  Pinner’s- 
Hali.  8vo.  Johnfon.  i  s.  1775. 

The  worthy  Author  of  thefe  two  fermons,  the  publication  of 
which  was  but  lately  made  known  to  us,  is  a  firm  friend  to  Chriftia- 
xsity,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  its  truth.  His  fentiments  are  indeed 
widely  different  from  thofe  which  are  commonly  efteemed  orthodox  ; 
the  falfehood  of  fome  of  this  kind  he  is  fully  convinced  of,  and  is 
warm  and  confident  in  oppofing  them.  Whatever  may  be  his  pecu¬ 
liarities,  he  appears  to  be  a  worthy  and  good  man,  who  wifhes  well  to 
the  caufe  of  truth  and  religion.  His  claffing  papifts  with  unbelievers  in 
the  title-page  is  rather  lingular;  but  he  fays  in  the  introdudion, 

6  the  papift,  if  he  calmly  confiders,  will  affuredly  know  that  his  faith 
is  not  the  refult  of  a  judgment  founded  on  the  written  New  Tefta- 
ment  canon;  but  it  is  merely  an  ijnphcit  credulity  in  his  prieft,  and 
in  what  his  prieft  calls  the  church,  Ke  ought  not,  after  this,  to 
think  himfelf  at  all  infulted  by  being  put  into  the  company  of  un¬ 
believers. — In  fad,  a  papift ,  as  fuch,  has  no  religion  ;  fince  he  has 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  of  his  own,  for  he  facrificeth  his  reafon  and 
underftanding  at  the  altar  of  my  ft  cry ,  and  blindly  fubjugates  con¬ 
ference  to  prieftly  dominion.’ 

The  interpretation  which  he  here  gives  of  the  humiliation  and 
exaltation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  he  fays,  has  afforded  him  the  moil  folid 
fatisfadion,  ‘  after  about  forty  years  more  Hated  enquiry,’  and  he 
hopes  may  be  ferviceable  to  others.  ‘  Whatever  imperfedions,’  he 
adds,  *  may  be  found  in  the  ftyle,  language,  or  fentiment,  thefe  dif- 
courfes  fpeak  the  genuine  conceptions  of  a  man  who  mull,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  nature,  foon  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  that  fame 
divine  perforiage,  whom  the  one  God  the  Father  has  conllituted  the 
one  Lord  over  the  dead  and  over  the  living.* 


We 
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We  (hall  only  add  a  paragraph  from  the  conclufion  of  thefe  fer- 
naons,  on  which  the  Reader  will  form  his  own  judgment. — ‘I  would 
add,  that  the  worfhip  of  the  papal  church  is  anti-chriftian,  and  ido¬ 
latrous:  for  it  makes  ufe  of  many  mediators. — It  is  faid,  1  am  afraid 
tGO  juftly,  that  that  (hocking  popifh  fuperjlition  is  now  gaining  ground, 
in  a  proteftant  chriftian  nation, — but  if  it  be  true,  it  can  do  no  other 
than  deprave  and  unchriftianize  the  fpirit  of  our  people — for  the 
worihip  of  papal  Rome  is  not  at  all  fit  for  men,  considered  either  as 
rational  beings  or  as  chriflians.  And  were  it  not  for  the  difhpatioa 
and  debauchery,  which  are  become  epidemical,  and  an  avowed  aim 

in  public  a - to  give  a  defpotic  fway  to  the  Britilh  fceptre,  we 

might  all  be  adonifhed  at  the  delufion.’ 

Art.  29.  A  Difcourfe  on  Repentance,  By  Thomas  Mole  8vo« 

2  s.  Johnfon.  1776. 

This  difcourfe  confifts  of  eleven  feCiions,  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  gofpel  difpenfation  is  confidered,  and  repentance  fhewn  to  be  an 
effential  qualification  for  the  forgivenefs  of  fin  :  the  learned  and  ju¬ 
dicious  Author  enquires  how  far  the  promife  of  forgivenefs  relates  to 
the  prefent  hate  of  the  world,  and  offers  feveral  arguments  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  true  repentance  to  the  remiflion  of  thofe  fins  which 
men  commit  after  believing  and  profeffing  the  gofpel:  objections  to 
thefe  arguments  are  examined  and  obviated  ;  and  the  neceffity  of 
repentance  infilled  on  and  enforced.  The  treatife  is  concluded  with, 
an  addrefs,  to  fuch  as  by  early  indru&ion  in  religion  have  engaged 
in  the  profefiion  of  it ;  to  fuch  as  by  various  delufive  pretenfions  are 
induced  to  delay  their  repentance  ;  to  fuch  as  give  themfelves  up  to 
a  life  offenfuality  and  fin;  arid  to  fuch  as  indulge  themfelves  in  the 
habitual  commifiion  of  any  one  fin.  Thefe  feveral  points  our  Author 
treats  with  ingenuity,  piety,  and  perfpicuity.  The  addreffes  to  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  in  the  conclufion,  are  earned,  fenfible,  weighty,  and 
convincing ;  becoming  a  chrillian  minifier  who  fincerely  wifhes  to 
promote  the  true  interelt  and  happinefs  of  his  hearers.  His  addrefs 
to  thofe  in  the  younger  part  of  life  is  thus  introduced  ;  ‘  It  is  a  me¬ 
thod  which  many  take  at  prefent  in  educating  their  children,  to  train 
them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
figuring  among  the  gay  part  of  it.  But,  I  fear,  confidering  what  is 
meant  by  the  ‘  world/  that  this  is  leading  them  in  at  the  wrong 
gate,  and  that  they  will  be  found  the  happieft  in  the  end,  who  have 
known  the  lead  of  it.  For  to  what  doth  fuch  an  early  familiarity 
tend,  but  to  the  contracting  a  fad  friendlhip  with  the  world,  which 
is  enmity  with  God ;  and  of  which  Chrid  in  his  time,  declared,  they 
have  both  Jeen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father  .* 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  we  have  read  this  performance  with  plea- 
fure,  and  think  it  well  calculated  to  promote  the  mod  important  in« 
terefts  of  mankind. 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mole,  of  Uxbridge,  one  of  the  oldeft  diflenting 
miniders  in  the  kingdom. 
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Art.  30.  Benjamini  Kenicotti  Epijlola  ad  celeherrim'um  Profeffbretn 
Joannem  Danjidem  Michaelis  ;  de  Cenfura  primi  Tcmi  Bibliorum  He - 
braicorum  nuper  Editi ,  in  Bibliotheca  ejus  Orient ali^  Parte  XI.  8vo. 
1  s.  Oxoni,  Proilat  venalis  apud  Rivington,  Londini.  1777. 

It  is  not  poffible  that  fuch  a  work  as  that  which  Dr.  Kennicott  is 
now  publifhing  Ihould  be  wholly  free  from  objections  and  fufpiciohs; 
all  that  can  beexps&ed  is,  that  it  Ihould  be  as  perfeCt  as  the  date  of 
manufcript  copies  and  verfions  will  admit,  and  that  a  clear,  fair, 
and  faithful  order  Ihould  be  preferved  in  reciting  the  various  read¬ 
ings,  and  criticiling  them.  Men  of  learning,  of  candour,  and  piety, 
it  might  be  hoped,  will  be  open  and  ingenuous  in  propofmg  th^ir 
difficulties  about  it,  and  not  raffily  condemn  or  cenfurc.  But  great 
minds  are  not  free  from  human  frailties,  and  envy  fometimes  cleaves 
to  them  drongly.  This  may  have  been  the  cafe  with  fome  of  Dr. 
Keonicott’s  opponents:  but  is  furely  not  to  be  fuppofed  of  Dr.  Mi- 
chaeiis !  a  profeded  friend  to  and  encourager  of  the  great  under¬ 
taking  in  which  Dr.  K.  is  engaged !  The  Latin  pamphlet  before  us, 
however,  exhibits  complaints,  and,  as  it  appears,  jud  complaints, 
of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  M.,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  publiffied  above  a 
year  ago,  occafionally  introduces  feveral  infinuations  and  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  difadvantage  of  Dr.  Kennicott’s  performance.  Our 
learned  Oxonian,  with  great  reafon  complains,  that  his  German 
friend  fhouid  not  have  imparted  immediately  to  him  his  difficulties 
and  remarks,  or  that  if  he  thought  it  proper  to  make  them  public, 
he  ihould  not  diredly  have  fent  him  the  book  in  which  they  were 
contained,  as  he  had  done  the  other  parts  of  the  fame  work;  where¬ 
as  he  faw  this  only  accidentally,  and  fome  time  after  it  had  been  fent 
forth  into  the  world.  As  we  have  not  feen  the  eleventh  number  of 
the  Bibliotheque,  which  contains  the  animadverfions  here  alluded  to, 
we  are  not  fufficiently  qualified  to  judge  concerning  the  controverfy. 
But  we  may  fay  that  Dr.  Kennicott  appears  to  have  dated  the  ob¬ 
jections  fairly,  and,  in  general,  to  have  anfwered  them  fully. 

It  is  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  this  clandedine  kind  of  attack 
which  Dr.  Michaelis  has  made;  but  he  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
vindicate  himfelf  in  a  better  manner  than  we  apprehend. 

Dr.  Kennicott  concludes  with  requefting,  that  his  antagonid 
would,  without  delay,  publiffi  this  defence  with  that  part  of  his 
work  in  which  fo  many  accufations  have  been  fcatcered.  *  This/ 
fays  he,  ‘  you  will  not  cbjeft  to,  if  you  are  fincere  in  faying  that  the 
charge  you  bring  arifes  not  from  envy  or  malevolence,  but  from  a 
pure  regard  to  truth  /  if  you  do  objedl  to  it  I  recur  to  what  you  ad¬ 
vanced  twenty-three  years  ago,  ‘  Led  we  diould  do  any  injury  to 
Kennicott,  we  defire  to  correct  whatever  may  have  been  more  hadily 
written/  - 

This  pamphlet  contains  alfo  a  ffiort  letter  to  the  Reader  concern¬ 
ing  F.  Fabricius,  who,  in  two  volumes,  which  he  has  lately  pubIHhed 
at  Rome,  has  given,  Dr.  Kennicott  tells  us,  an  unjuit  and  falfe  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hebrew  manuleripts  preiervedin  Italy. 
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American  Controversy. 

Art.  31.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Penflvania ,  by  thofe 
Freemen  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  who  are  now*  confined  in 
the  Mafons  Lodge,  by  virtue  of  a  General  Warrant ,  figned  in 
Council  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  Penii'vania. 
8vo.  4d.  Philadelphia  printed,  London  reprinted,  by  Phillips 
in  George  Yard.  1 777* 

State  necefiity  hath  often  been  pleaded  in  defence  of  general  'war¬ 
rants,  which  have  long  been  made  ufe  of,  even  in  this  land  of  liberty, 
and  which  having  lately  received  a  remarkable  check  \  here,  have  now 
found  their  way  to  America,  where  the  occalional  convenience  of  thefe 
engines  of  defpotifm,  has  not  efcaped  the  cbfervation  of  the  new 
governments  efiablifhed  in  the  Eoglifh  colonies. 

In  the  prefent  unfettled  and  difira&ed  Hate  of  public  affairs  in 
North-America,  it  is  no  wonder  that  recourfe  hath  been  had  to  this 
fummary  mode  of  providing  for  the  fecurity  of,  what  they  call,  the 

Sftate. - With  the  Britifh  army  thundering  in  their  ears,  and  the 

profpedt  of  impending  ruin,  from  which,  humanly  fpeaking,  nothing 
could  fave  them  but  a  fpeedy  flight,— it  would  have  been  ftrange  re- 
miflhefs  in  the  council  of  Penfylvania,  if  they  had  paid  no  atiemion. 
to  the  conduct  of  thofeof  their  fellow-citizens  of  whom  they  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  reafon  to  entertain  any  degree  of  fufpicion. 

The  warrant,  by  virtue  of  which  the  addreffers  were  taken 
into  cuflody,  imports,  that  the  gentlemen  therein  named,  were 
of  the  number  of  thofe  perfons  who  had,  “  in  their  general 
conduct  and  converfation,  evidenced  a  difpofnion  inimical  to  the 
caufe  of  America and  whom  it  was  “  neceflary,  for  the  public 
fafety,  ”  at  fo  dangerous  a  a.ifis,  to  fecure  :-—unlefs  they  would 
4  promife  in  writing,  to  remain  in  their  dwelling  houfes,  ready  to 
appear  on  demand  of  council,  and  mean  while,  refrain  from  doing 
any  thing  injurious  to  the  united  fates ,  Sec.  and  from  giving  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  commander  of  the  Britifh  forces,  Seed - .With  which 

they  refufed  to  comply  ;  confidering  the  requifition  as  illegal  and 
tyrannical. 

The  gentlemen  (who  were  chiefly  quakers),  on  being  arrefled, 
and  confined  in  the  free  mafons  lodge,  boldly  and  refolutely  pro- 
tefted  againft  this  violent  procedure  ;  they  afferted  their  innocence, 
they  called  for  a  public  hearing,  and  they  required  to  face  their 
accufers. 

Thefe  demands  were  referred  to  the  congrefs  ;  and  the  remonflrants 
were,  foon  after,  informed,  that  they  fhould  be  releafed  from  their 
confinement,  provided  they  would  lubferibe  to  the  teft  (mentioned 
in  the  note  below  J),  which  congrefs  would  accept  in  full  fatisfa&ion 
cf  all  their  fufpicions. 

*  The  dates  of  the  feveral  papers  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  com= 
pofed,  run  from  Auguft  31,  to  September  9. 

J-  Thanks  to  the  fpirit  and  intrepidity  of  Johnny  Wilkes,  for  this 
advantage  to  the  caufe  of  civil  liberty. 

j  Viz.  “  I  do  fwear  (or  ajfirm)  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  common-wealth  of  Penfylvania,  as  a  free  and 
independent  Hate, 

Rev.  Jan.  1778*  O  To 
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To  this  condition  the  prifoners,  with  a  manly  firmnefs,  refufed  to 
fubmit ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  their  very 
refufal  ferved  to  ftrengthen  the  fufpicions  that  had  been  conceived, 
to  their  detriment ;  and  that  they  were,  in  cosfequence,  ordered  to 
prepare  themfelves  for  banifhment.  ? 

On  this  intimation,  the  prifoners  renewed  their  remon {trances  and 
demands  of  an  hearing , — the  continued  denial  of  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  cruel  hardjhip ,  whatever  were  or  were  not,  their  demerits, 
with  refped  to  the  matter  in  accufation. 

In  fine,  we  fuppofe  §  the  gentlemen  were  actually  fent  out  of  the 
province  || ,  in  confequence  of  their  finally  “  refufing,”  as  the  rrfofae ■ 
of  the  council  expreffes  it,  “  to  promife  to  refrain  from  corre- 
fponding  with  the  enemy,  &c.” — on  the  word  refrain ,  the  prifoners 
have  this  comment :  ‘  the  charge  againft  us  of  refufing  to  promife 
to  refrain  from  correfponding  with  the  enemy,  infinuates  that  we  have 
already  held  fuch  correfpondence,  which  we  utterly  and  folemnly  deny.* 
The  remonflrances  made  by  thefe  gentlemen,  during  their  confine¬ 
ment,  are  drawn  up  with  a  becoming  fpirit,  and  manly  energy  ;  and 
feem  to  have  been  written  by  the  quakers;  a  fet  of  men  who  al¬ 
though  faft  friends  to  monarchy,  never  were  known  to  bow  to  the 
Baalot  oppreffion,  or  to  conform  to  the  arbitrary  requifitions  of  any 
power  on  earth. 

Political, 

Art.  32.  The  Caledonian  Dream .  Infcribed  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  4to.  1  s.  fielding  and  Co.  17  77* 

The  Author  dreams ,  as  moil  ol  his  countrymen  do,  of  the  fpeedy 
fubjugation  of  the  Americans waking  or  ficeping  we  fee,  the 
bonny  Caledonians  are  awe  for  gccvernment. 

Art.  3  3 .  Letters  occafioned  by  three  Dialogues  *  concerning  Liberty ; 
wherein  the  Author’s  Doftrine  refpe&ing^  the  State  of  Nature,  is 
fhewn  to  be  repugnant  to  Nature .  To  which  are  added.  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Price’s  additional  Obfervations  on  the  Nature  aim  Value 
of  Civil  Liberty.  By  Jofeph  Wimpey.  8vo.  is,  6d.  johnfon. 

1777* 

Although  Mr.  W.  differs,  widely  from  the  judicious  Author  of 
the  three  dialogues ,  and  from  Dr.  Price,  on  the  fubjed  of  civil  liberty, 
yet  he  argues  the  feveral  points  with  temper,  and  decency  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  a  circumftance  which  our  difcerning  Readers  will  accept  as, 
at  leak,  prefumptive  evidence  of  his  good  lenfe,  and  judgment. 

Art.  34.  Second  Thoughts ,  or  obfervations  on  Lord  Abingdon's 
Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Efq,  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
JBrifiol.  By  the  Author  of  the  Anfwer  f  to  Mr.  Burke’s  Letter. 
Svo.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  1777- 

This  antagoniftof  Lord  Abingdon’s,  difcovers  ccnfiderable  ability, 
and,  efpeciaTlyan  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  Britifh  con  dilution.- 

§  Unlefs  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fet  at  liberty  by  General 
Howe,  who  took  poffeflion  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month. 

||  The  place  of  their  banifhment,  was  Staunton  m  the  county  of 

Augufta,  in  Virginia. 

*  See  Review,  vol.  Iv.  p.  21S — 249, 
f  See  Rev.  July,  1777,  P- 
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He  writes  with  fpirit,  and  fays  many  ftriking  things ;  hot,  in  the 
ardor  of  conteft,  following  his  blow  with,  perhaps,  too  much  con¬ 
fidence,  he  attacks  fome  very  eminent  characters,  particularly  Dr. 
Franklin,  with  an  illiberal  leverity  ;  for  which  he  deferves  the  repre- 
henfion  of  every  confiderate  and  candid  reader.  But  if,  as  we  have 
heard,  he  is  a  young  writer,  he  may  hereafter,  as  his  judgment 
ripens,  make  a  diftinguiihed  figure  in  the  polemical  field. 

Art.  35.  A  Letter  to  the  Ri .  Hon.  Willoughby  Bertie ,  by  defcent 
Earl  of  Abingdon,  by  defcent  Lord  Norreys ;  high  Steward  of 
Abingdon  and  Wallingford.  In  which  his  Lordlhsp’s  candid  and 
liberal  treatment  of  the  ww  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  fully  vindicated. 
8vo.  pr.  one  pound  Scotch ,  One  Shilling  and  Eight  Pence,  Englijh . 

Payne,  &c.  1778. 

An  admirable  piece  of  irony,  in  which  Lord  A.  (who,  certainly. 
Is  but  an  unfledg’d  writer ),  is  totally  overwhelmed,  by  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  his  mock-vindicator.  We  have  not,  for  a  long  time 
pad,  been  fo  well  entertained,  in  the  perufal  of  any  publication, 
of  the  humorous  kind.  Wit  is  faid  to  be  of  no  party,  yet  has  it  been 
engaged  in  all;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  powerful  auxiliary  to 
any. 

Mathematics. 

Art.  36.  A  Compleat  Theory  of  the  Conjlrudlion  and  Properties  of 
Veffels ,  with  Practical  conclufions  for  the  management  of  Ships, 
made  eafy  to  Navigators  Tranflated  from  Theorie  complette  de  la 
conjlruftion  et  de  la  tnanaevre  des  Vaijfeaux ,  of  the  celebrated  Leo¬ 
nard  Euler.  By  Henry  Watfon  Efq.  8vo.  5  s,  boards.  Elmiley. 

*776* 

The  value  of  the  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a  tran/latiors,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  wdth  the  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydraulics.  It  is  the  mod  compleat  fcientific  treatife,  on 
this  fubjedt,  as  far  efpecially,  as  it  relates  to  the  condrudlion  and 
management  of  fhips.  But  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  foreign 
publications  of  this  nature,  are  well  apprifed,  that  every  language 
has  technical  terms  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  itfelf:  the  prefent  tranfla- 
tion  is,  on  this  account,  the  more  valuable;  and  it  is  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  more  abdrufe  and  mechanical  part  of 
nautical  fcience,  generally  underftood. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books :  in  the  fird  book,  the 
Author  confiders  veffels  in  equilibrium  and  at  red;  and,  by  a  variety 
of  mathematical  invedigations,  determines  the  liability  of  different 
veffels,  and  lays  down  rules  for  this  purpofe.  He  ciofes,  with  re¬ 
commending  in  general,  and  as  the  mod  effectual  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  their  liability,  to  carry  the  center  of  gravity  as  low  as 
polfible.  The  2d  book  contains  an  invedigation  of  the  refidance 
which  veffels  experience  in  their  courfe,  and  of  the  adtion  of  the 
rudder.  The  3d  book  treats  of  mads  and  the  management  of 
veffels  :  to  the  whole  is  added,  a  fupplement  upo^  the  adtion  of 
oars. 
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Miscellaneous. 

A  rf.  37.  Obfer  vat  ions  on  the  Means  of  better  draining  the  middle 
and  fouih  levels  of  the  Fens .  By  two  Gentlemen  who  have  taken 
a  view  thereof ;  addrefled  to  the  Landed  and  Commercial  Interefls, 
affeded  by  the  Bill  propofed  to  be  brought  into  Parliament.  4to. 
n  s.  6d.  Evans.  Strand.  1777. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  fubjed,  from  a  bare  perufal 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  a  curfory  infpedion  of  the  engraved  plans 
which  accompany  it,  there  feems  to  be  reafon  for  concluding,  with 
the  fenfible  writer,  that  the  works  propofed  by  the  bill  are  inadequate 
to  the  objed  ;  that  the  drainers  will  continue  to  work  upon  falfe 
principles ;  that  the  additional  expenfes  will  only  tend  to  increafe 
the  prefent  calamity  of  the  country,  by  ufelefs  charges,  and  an 
accumulation  of  former  errors,  from  which  the  long  roll  of  under¬ 
takers  and  artificers,  will  alone  reap  any  benefit. 

Art.  38.  'The  Cafe  of  Thomas  Jqnes,  Cl.  of  Ely,  Cambridgfhire, 
refpeding  his  prefent  date  of  confinement,  &c.  Together  with 
fome  introdudoty  Remarks  on  the  general  ftate  of  the  Bedford 
Level ,  particularly  the  fouth  part  of  it.  4to.  1  s.  Leacroft. 

Mr.  Jones’s  cafe  confifts,  partly,  of  matter  of  public  concern,  but 
chiefly  of  a  reprefentation  of  his  private  diftreffes,  ariflng  from  the 
oppreffion  of  his  creditors.  This  reverend  gentleman  had,  it  feems, 
taken  an  adive  part  in  feveral  large  public  works  in  the  fouth  level ; 
had  purchafed  lands,  to  a  very  confiderabie  amount ;  and  had,  in  the 
iffue,  a  fair  profped  of  being  a  great  gainer  by  his  improvements. 
Having  however  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  fome  unhappy  con¬ 
nexions,  and  of  fuflaining  heavy  Ioffes  by  the  failure  of  perfons  to 
whom  he  was  creditor  for  large  fums,  he  was  arrefted,  in  April 
iaft,  and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  where  he  remained  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  dated  from  the  King’s  Bench, 
in  September  :  and  where,  he  poflibly  hill  remains,  in  a  moil;  dif- 
trefsful  and  ruinous  reparation  from  his  wife  and  children. 

This  cafe  feems,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  unhappy  man’s 
own  reprefentation  of  it,  to  be  a  very  hard  one,  indeed  !  and  if  his 
perfecutors  are  unable  to  invalidate  the  fads  which  he  has  dated, 
with  regard  to  their  proceedings  againft  him  (which  are  alledged 
to  have  been  of  the  moil  unfair  and  ungenerous  kind),  the  public  will, 

undoubtedly,  view  their  condud  in  a  very  unfavourable  light. - 

Of  all  monfters,  an  unfeeling,  unrelenting  creditor,  mult  furely, 
(where  the  debtor  is  worthy  of  companion)  be  the  molt  abhorrent  to 
God,  and  to  all  good  men:  To  God,  becaufe  he  is  the  perfection 
of  beneficence;  and  to  the  good  man,  becaufe  he  is  ever  the 
molt  fenfible  how  much  even  the  belt  of  us  Hand  in  need  of  that  mercy, 
which  we  fo  frequently  dare  to  with-hold  from  one  another ! 

Art.  39.  A  Rural  Ramble ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  Poetical 
Tagg ;  or  Brighthelmflone  Guide,  By  G.  S.  Carey,  fmali  8vo. 

2  s.  Baldwin.  177  7, 

pefcribes,  with  fome  pleafantry,  but  indifferent  writing,  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  occurred  in  a  foot-walk  to  Brighthelmflone.  Some 
of  the  poetry  feems  to  be  aimed  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Anfly’s  truly 
humorous,  and  perhaps,  inimitable  Bath-Gpicle, 

Art? 
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f\rt.  40.  The  way  to  he  Rich  and  Refpeffiable.  Addreffed  to  Men 
of  fmall  fortune.  In  this  pamphlet  is  given,  an  eftimate,  (hewing 
that  a  gentleman,  with  a  wife,  four  children,  and  five  fervants, 
may,  reliding  in  the  country,  with  a  few  acres  of  land,  live  as 
well  as,  and  make  an  appearance  in  life,  equal  to  a  man  of  iooo-I, 
a  year,  and  yet  not  expend  400I.  including  the  rent  both  of 
houfe  and  land  ;  and  (fill  be  able  in  the  courfe  of  20  years,  to  lay¬ 
by  2500I.  The  plan  of  living  in  this  eilimate,  is  not  ideal  only, 
but  has  been  abfolutely  purfued  by  the  Author  many  years.  Suck 
as  are  fond  of  farming,  will  here  find  the  expence  attending,  and 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  cultivation  of  land,  feeding  of  lheep, 
&c  See.  Svo.  2d.  Edition,  is.  6d.  Baldwin, 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  which  have  encreafed  fo  much  among 
all  ranks  in  the  prefent  age,  render  it  highly  neceftary  for  all  per- 
Ions  to  begin  to  think  of  aeconomy .  Happy  however,  if  they  do  not, 
as  is  to6  often  the  cafe,  exert  their  parfimony  on  improper  objeds, 
and  thus  injure  fome  who  have  a  juft  claim  to  their  regard,  inftead 
of  retrenching  with  reafon  and  humanity.  Good  fenfe,  and  obferva- 
tion,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  generally  inttruCt  us  where  to  fave, 
and  where  to  fpend  ;  and  if  we  do  not  attend  to  thefe,  we  are  not 
likely  to  gain  much  benefit  from  extraneous  rules. 

This  pamphlet,  appears  to  have  been  well  received  by  the  public  ; 
the  title-page  fufficiently  declares  its  nature  and  defign  :  it  may  be 
of  ufe  to  give  fome  affiftance  to  thole  who  are  really  difpofed  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  their  ftation  and  fortune.  We  obferve  one 
ungenerous  article,  which  fays,  ‘  buy  fuch  things  as  country  fhop- 
keepers  have  from  London,  always  in  London ,  Seed  This  would  be 
unfriendly  to  our  country  neighbours,  and  would  diminilh  the  refpeCt 
and  aififiance,  which  a  gentleman  or  his  family  might  occasionally 
ft  and  in  need  of,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  by  a  conduft, 
in  fome  meafure  oppofite  to  that  which  is  recommended  by  our 
Author,  than  by  the  obfervance  of  his  precept. 

Art.  41.  The  Champion  of  Virtue,  A  Gothic  Story.  By  the 
Editor  of  the  Phoenix  ;  a  tranflation  of  Barclay  's  Argenis.  !2mo. 
3s.  fewed.  Robinfon.  1777. 

This  writer  has  imitated  with  tolerable  fucccfs,  the  ftyle  and  man¬ 
ner  of  ancient  romance.  The  ftory  is  enlivened  with  an  agreeable 
variety  of  incidents ;  the  narrative  is  plain  and  firnple  ;  and  the  whole 

is  adapted  to  intereft  the  feelings  of  the  reader, - provided  he  has 

either  faith,  or  fancy,  enough  to  be  interefted  in  the  appearance 
of  ghofts. 

Arti  42.  Travels  for  the  Heart ;  written  in  E  ranee,  By  Court¬ 
ney  Melmoth.  i2mo.  2  Vols.  5  s.  fewed.  Wallis.  1777. 

We  do  not  hefifate  to  pronounce  this  halty  production,  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  imitate  the  Shandyan  manner.  1  he  work  is 
indeed  fufficiently  irregular,  and  the  Author  has  faid  enough  about 
his  irregularities.  But,  for  that  graceful  eafe  and  apparent  negli¬ 
gence  of  language,  which  has  all  the  excellencies  of  the  convetfation- 

ityle  without  its  defedts - for  thofe  delicate  touches  of  nature  which. 

captivate  the  foul, - we  have  fearched  in  vain,  in  lieu  of  the  for¬ 

mer,  we  meet  with  a  great  perade  of  words,  aftefled  phrafes,  whim¬ 
sical  conceits,  and  gaudy  ornaments :  inftead  of  the  latter,  we  have 

much 
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much  unmeaning  talk  about  the  heart.  The  Author’s  ideas  (to  bor¬ 
row  the  language  of  his  mailer),  ‘  are  tinfel’d  over  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  words,  which  glitter,  but  convey  little  light  and  lefs 

warmth.’ - “  For  our  part,”  we  had  rather  read  “  five  words 

directed  point  blank  to  the  heart.”-— — If  Mr.  Melmoth  knew  his  own 
talents ,  he  would  employ  himfelf  chiefly  in  the  humourous  delinea¬ 
tion  of  characters  ;■  of  his  abilities  for  which,  he  has  given  us  an 
agreeable  fpecimen  or  two,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  volumes. 

Art.  43.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  writings  of  Samuel  Foote 
Efq  ;  the  Englifh  Ariftophanes.  8vo.  is.  Bew.  1777. 

A  life -writer  feems  to  have  become  as  conftant  an  attendant  at 
the  funeral  of  people  of  any  eminence,  as  the  death-hunter  :  with  this 
difference  in  their  views,  that  while  the  one  commits  the  body  to  obli¬ 
vion,  the  other  coniigns  the  name  to  immortality. — A  grubftreet  im¬ 
mortality,  however,  is  commonly  of  fo  tranfltory  a  nature, — -fo 
much  do  our  trunk-makers  and  cheefemongers  exceed  the  worms 
in  voracity,  that  we  imagine,  the  Undertaker’s  work  is  beyond  all 
competition,  more  durable  than  the  Biographer’s. 

Art.  44.  A  Hi/lory  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden ,  which 
happened  on  the  19th.  of  Auguft  1772,  containing  in  three  Parts, 
the  Abufes  and  the  Baniihment  of  Liberty  in  that  Kingdom, 
Written  by  a  Gentleman,  who  was  a  Swede.  Svo.  5  s.  fewed. 
Donaldfbn. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  gentleman  (who,  by  his  own  account, 
had  been  no  more  than  eleven  months  acquainted  with  the  Englifh 
language  when  he  wrote  this  book),  did  not  throw  his  materials, 
into  the  hands  of  fome  perfon  accuftomed  to  compofltion.  They 

might,  in  fuck  a  cafe,  have  been  both  ufeful  and  entertaining. - - 

In  their  prefent  form  it  is  toilfome  to  read  them  ;  but,  as  a  foreigner 
and  a  fugitive,  the  Author  is  entitled  to  every  degree  of  indulgence. 
Art.  45.  The  Kenti/h  Traveller's  Companion ,  in  a  Defcriptive 
View  of  the  Towns,  Villiages,  remarkable  Buildings  and  Anti¬ 
quities,  fituated  on,  or  near  the  Road  from  London  to  Margate, 
Dover  and  Canterbury,  illuflrated  with  a  correct  Map  of  the  Road, 
on  a  Scale  of  one  Inch  to  a  Mile.  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Fielding 
and  Walker.  3777.  » 

This  book  is  fuperior  both  in  matter  and  language,  to  what  we 
nfaally  meet  with  in  publications  of  the  fame  kind.  It  may  not 
only  prove  an  ufeful  and  agreeable  fellow-traveller,  in  a  fummer  ex- 
curfion  through  the  pleafant  county  it  defcribes,  bat  an  entertaining 
companion  by  a  winter  evening  fire.  The  (many)  Kentifh  antiqui- 
sres,  are  defcribed  in  an  intelligent  and  fcientilic  manner,  and  the 
particular  beauties  of  profped  and  fltuation,  are  pointed  out  with 
tafte  and  well  informed  obfervation. 


SERMONS. 

L  'The  Refur  region  of  the  Body,  deduced from  the  Refur  reSlion  of  C hr  if , 
and  Illuflrated  from  his  Transfiguration  ;  before  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  at  St.  Mary’s,  on  Eafler-Monday,  March  32 ft,  1777. 
By  Robert  Holmes,  M,  A.  Fellow  of  Ncw*CoIlege,  4to.  is. 
Rivingion, 
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This  difcourfe  was  printed  in  confequence  of  a  note  from  an  ano¬ 
nymous  hand,  affuringthe  Author,  that  the  fatisfa&ion  which  it  gave 
in  the  delivery,  induced  fome  of  the  hearers  to  wifti  it  might  be  made 
more  public.  It  is  an  ingenious,  fenfible  fermon,  illuftrating  the 
fubjedin  a  manner  fomewhat  new.  He  renders  the  text,  Phil.  iii.  2i. 
a  little  different  from  our  verfion  ;  Who  pall  transfigure  the  body  of 
our  humiliation ,  that  it  may  become  conformal  to  the  body  of  his  glory * 
He  pleads  for  the  refurredion  of  the  body  and  the  fame  body.  The 
glorious  body  of  Chrifi  or  the  body  of  his  glory ,  he  fuppofes  to  have 
been  manifefted  to  thofe  of  the  apoftles,  who  were  prefent  at  the 
transfiguration,  and  he  confiders  this,  as  the  archetype  or  model  of 
the  future  body  of  chriftians.  This  great  vifion  (the  transfiguration) 
fays  he,  will  inform  men,  that  it  is  very  poifiblc  to  the  hand  of  omni¬ 
potence  fo  to  modify  matter,  as  to  induce  change  without  deftroying 
identity,  and  to  preferve  the  famenefs  of  a  body  of  humiliation ,  even 
when  it  is  transfigured  to  a  body  of  glory.  It  is  afferted  by  thofe  who 
maintain  the  fcriptural  idea  of  refurredion,  that  God  has  promifed 
to  repeat  this  miracle  :  and  if  it  be  true,  that  God  has  made  promife 
of  it,  not  to  reft  fatisfied  in  the  expedation  that  it  fhall  again  happen, 

muft  be  the  confequence  of  more  impiety  than  weaknefs.- - It  feems 

to  refult  from  the  comparifon  between  thefe  two  important  fads,  that 
it  was  one  great  end  of  the  transfiguration  of  Chrifi ,  to  give  ample 
information  in  refped  of  the  refurredion  ;  and  to  prevent  miftakes 
which  might  be,  and  partly  have  been,  made  in  that  point  of  do&rine, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  that  body  of  Chrifi,  in  which  he  appeared 
after  his  refurredion,  which  was  not,  truly  and  pofuively,  bis  body 
of  glory. 

II.  Preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  at  the  confecratlon  of  the  right 
Rev.  John  Butler,  LL.  D.  Lord  Bifhop  of  Oxford,  May  25th. 
1777.  By  John  Sturges,  A.  M.  Prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and 
Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majefty.  Publilhed  by  command  of 
the  Archbilhop.  4:0.  1  s.  Cadell. 

In  a  difcourfe  pronounced  at  the  confecration  of  a  biftiop,  it  was 
natural  for  the  preacher,  to  enter  on  a  general  view  and  defence,  of 
the  ecclrfiaftical  part  of  our  public  conftitution.  The  prebendary  of 
Winchefter,  accordingly,  confiders  ‘  not  only  the  general  necelfity 
of  provifion  being  made  in  all  chriftian  countries,’  [he  might  have 
faid  all  countries,  without  limitation,]  ‘  for  perpetuating  religious 
knowledge,  and  enforcing  religious  truths,  but  alfo  the  expediency 
of  this  provifion  being  adapted  to  the  d  ifferent  circu  in  fiances  of  each 
country  :* — with  a  particular  view  (by  no  means  improper,  on  the 
occafion  which  then  prefented  itfeif),  to  that  provifion  which  is  made 
for  thefe  purpofes  in  our  own. 

In  difcuffing  this  fubjedt,  and  {hewing  the  expediency  and  neceffity 
of  appropriating  fome  {hare  of  honours  and  wealth  for  the  reward 
of  merit  in  the  clerical  profeffion,  our  preacher  has  man i felled  the 
utmoft  candour  and  moderation,  and  has  fupported  his  caufe  with 
good  fenfeand  found  reafoning. 

With  refpedl,  indeed,  to  the  general  defer  vings  of  the  Clergy  of 
our  eftablilhed  church,  we  think  every  impartial  reader  will  fubfcribe 
to  the  following  juft  encomium,  taken  from  the  conclufion  of  this 
very  judicious  difcourfe: 

Mf, 


4  If,  without  laying  any  claim  to  abfolute  perfection,  we  take  & 
■view  of  our  eftablifhment  as  compared  with  others,  and  appeal  to 
experience  for  its  merits,  we  (hail  fee  (I  believe)  abundant  reafon 
to  approve  and  to  efleem  it.  We  fhall  not  eafily  find  a  church,  whofe 
public  wo r fhi.p  is  conducted  with  more  decorum  and  propriety  $ 
where  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  are  explained  more  ably,  its  duties 
more  faithfully  inculcated  ;  where  religious  knowledge  has  been 
cultivated  with  more  diligence,  or  purfued  with  lefs  reflraint;  where 
reafon,  in  its  moil  improved  Hate,  has  been  more  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  defending  and  eflablilhing  chriilianity ;  and,  finally, 
where  there  remain  to  posterity  more  illullrious  monuments  of  the 
learning,  the  wifdom,  and  the  piety  of  its  members/ 

III.  The  Religious  improvement  of  awful  events*— Preached  at  Black¬ 
ley,  September  2  til.  1777;  on  occafion  of  a  ihock  of  an  Earth¬ 
quake,  which  happened  the  preceding  Lord’s  Day.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  The  Theory  of  Earthquakes,  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  others.  By  John  Lope,  4to.  is,  6d.  Warrington  Printed  ; 
and  Sold  by  jo'nnfon  in  London. 

In  the  difcourfe,  Introductory  to  the  fermon,  Mr.  Pope  has  given, 
a  review  of  the  different  hypothefes,  relative  to  the  fuppofed  natural 
caufes  of  earthquakes,  which  have  been  advanced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  the  late  Dr.  Stukcley,  and  Dr.  Prieftley ;  to  which  he  has  added, 
fome  judicious  fuggeftions  of  his  own  :  the  whole  tending  to  eftablifh, 
a,  theory  of  this  moll  curious,  though  awful  phenomenon. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  religious  improvement  of  the  fubjeCl,  in  the 
fermon ,  it  is  equally  pious  and  rational. — By  an  advancement  an¬ 
nexed,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Author  is  preparing  to  give  the 
public,  a  tranfation  of  M.  Baume’s  Chymie  Experimental  et  Raifowne. 

IV.  Preached  in  the  Pariih  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the 

Bail  of  Lincoln,  at  the  Viiitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ‘  May,  2 8th.  1777.  By  John  Difney,  D.  D.  ReCtor  of  Pan¬ 
ton  Vicar  of  Swinderby,  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  Chaplain  to 

theVifhop  ofCarlifle.  4to.  is.  Johnfon. 

This  fermon,  though  upon  a  fubjeCl  on  which  fcarce  any  thing 
ew  can  he  expeCled,  does  honour  to  the  preacher,  as  it  fhews  a 
Heady  and  confident  attachment  to  the  great  and  important  prin¬ 
ciple  of  chriftian  liberty  ;  however  unfavourable  a  defence  of  them 
mav  be  thought  at  this'  juncture.— It  is  the  fubilance  of  a  plea  for  a 
farther  reformation  in  our  eilablilhed  church,  in  thofe  infiances,  more 
efpecialiy,  where  reilraints  feem  to  be  laid  upon  the  exercife  of  our 
common  rights,  as  chriftians  and  protellants  :  reilraints,  which,  in  the 
preacher’s  opinion,  are  by  no  means  confident  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  proteftant  reformation  arofe,  and  on  which  alone  it  can 
be  juflified. 

»  *  An  account  of  Efj'ays  Moral  and  Literary  will  be  given  in  our 
,Sieplt  The  “  Penfylvanian’s”  Letter  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

. . -  -  j.  r  , 

ERRATA  in  the  Review  for  December* 
p.  ,  1.  iz.  from  the  bottom,  dele  internal . 

P.  438,  1.  12.  for  Mr.  A.  read  This  friend.  .  .  i 
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Art.  T.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelifis,  in  Greeks  to  <vjhich  are  pre¬ 
fixed  y  Critical  injfrtations  in  Englijh.  By  Jofeph  Prieitley,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S,  410.  145.  Boards.  Johnfon.  1 777. 


SO  M  E  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  writings  on  theological  fubjedls 
have  been  cenfured,  as  too  haftily  produced  $  and  it  hath 
been  fuggefted,  that  by  bellowing  more  time  upon  them,  the 
author  might  have  rendered  them  much  more  ufeful.  Whether 
there  be  any  juft  ground  for  this  complaint,  we  cannot  take 
upon  ourfelves  to  determine.  It  is  fullicient  for  us,  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  to  obferve,  that  the  book  now  before  us  is  not  a 
hafty  production.  4  Whatever,  faith  the  ingenious  Author, 
may  be  thought  of  the  work  which  I  now  prefent  to  the  Public, 
1  can  allure  my  Readers  that  there  is  hardly  any  fubjecft  on 
which  I  have  bellowed  more  pains ,  or  to  which  I  have  given 
more  timed 

From  this  account,  and  from  the  known  abilities  of  the 
Author,  the  Reader  will  expecft  to  find  conliderable  light  thrown 
upon  the  fubjecft,  in  this  performance  ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
declare  our  opinion,  that  he  will  not  be  difappointed. 

4  The  Harmony  of  the  lour  Gofpels,  faich  Dr,  P.  or  the  reducing 
the  hiltory  of  our  Saviour,  as  delivered  by  the  four  Evangelilts, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  to  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  events  really  happened,  has  been  a  favourite  object  with  cri» 
tics,  even  from  the  very  early  ages  of  Chriftianity ;  and  knee  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  the  number  of  harmonilts  has  been  fo 
great,  that  the  enumeration  of  them  would  be  tedious.  Nor  fhall 
we  wonder  at  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  this  fubjedt, 
when  we  conlider  how  very  important  a  hiltory  that  of  Chrill  is>  in¬ 
finitely  more  fo  than  that  of  an  other  man  that  ever  lived  on  the 
face  cf  the  earth  ;  in  comparifon  with  whom  kings,  lawgivers,  or 
philofophers  appear,  as  nothing. * 

He  proceeds,  in  his  preface,  to  account  for  the  lofs  of  the 
chronological  order  of  events  in  the  life  of  Chrift,  and  for  the 
Vo  l.  L VIII.  H  difference 
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difference  in  the  harmonies  of  the  Evangelifts  ;  and  on  thefe 
points  he  offers  many  curious  and  important  obfervations.  He 
totally  di (approves  of  the  notion  of  an  univerfal  and  infallible 
infpiration  of  the  fcripture  hifforians  as  writers  ;  and  he  hath 
offered,  on  this  part  of  his  fubjedt,  many  confiderations,  which 
feem  to  have  great  weight.  But  though  he  rejects  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  thefe  writers  were  incapable  of  relating  the  fame 
ftory  with  any  inconffftency  in  the  circumftances  of  it,  yet  he 
admits  that  when  the  prophets  or  apofties  worked  miracles,  or  de¬ 
livered  prophecies,  and  other  meffages  from  God,  they  mull 
have  been  infpired. 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  Author’s  preface,  which  is  of 
confiderable  length,  we  proceed  to  his  obfervations  on  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Evangelifts.  Thefe  obfervations  are  divided  into 
feventeen  fe&ions,  containing  a  great  variety  of  valuable  re¬ 
marks,  which  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
indeed  of  all  who  wifti  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  Chrift. 

Dr.  P.  adopts  the  opinion  propofed  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  his 
ViJJertations  on  the  Times  of  the  Birth  and  the  Death  of  Chri/i9 
with  refpedt  to  the  Duration  of  Chrift’s  miniftry  ;  namely,  that 
he  preached  no  longer  than  one  year,  or  one  year  and  a  few 
months.  Several  fedlions  of  the  obfervations  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Evangelifts  are  employed  in  ftating  the  evidence,  and 
producing  the  arguments,  which  fupport  this  hypothefis,  and 
in  vindicating  it  againft  objections.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  very  important  point,  and  we  could  with  pleafure  transcribe 
the  feveral  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Mann  and  Dr.  P.  have 
endeavoured  to  eftabifh  it  ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  without 
extending  the  Article  to  an  immoderate  length,  we  will  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  with  laying  before  our  Readers  the  conclufion  of 
the  feveiueenth  fedtion  of  the  obfervations,  which  exhibits  a 
computation  of  the  time  neceftary  for  the  purpofe  of  ChrifPs 
miniftry. 

’*  It  certainly  appears,  upon  the  whole/  faith  Dr.  P.  ‘  that  one 
year  was  abundantly  fufficient  for  all  the  events  recorded  in  the 
evangelical  hiiiory.  No  perfon,  reading  Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke, 
could  poflibly  have  imagined  that  they  took  up  more;  and  every 
thing  is  perfedly  eafy  in  John,  admitting  the  tranfpofition  of  one 
chapter,  the  prefenc  connexion  of  which  evidently  fhows  it  to  be 
out  of  its  proper  place  ;  and  the  interpolation  of  the  word  paffo'ver 
before  feaf  of  the  Jews a  miftake  fo  eafy,  in  fome  early  tranicriber 
(by  taking  into  the  text  a  marginal  illuftration  of  fome  perfon,  who 
raOiiy  fuppofed  the  pajjover  was  the  feaft  referred  to)  and  fo  much 
like  other  miftakes,  that  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  made, 
ftnce  thefe  books  came  from  the  hands  of  the  original  writers,  that 
a  much  fmaller  advantage,  than  is  here  propofed  by  ir,  would  juitify 
us  in  admitting  it.  In  fad,  other  critics  have  admitted  it  for  diE 
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ferent,  and  lefs  weighty  reafons.  There  are  perfcms,  however,  who 
would  not  alter  the  prefent  copies  of  the  New  Teftament*  though 
they  were  obliged  to  fuppofe,  that  the  public  miniftry  of  Chrift  lafted 
forty  years  inhead  of  four ,  which  is  the  general  hypothecs. 

‘  I  fhall  conclude  this  fe&ion  with  obferving,  that,  according  to 
the  preceding  difpofition  of  our  Lord’s  hiftory,  we  have  an  eafy  plan 
of  his  public  miniftry,  and  obferve  a  pretty  equal  diftribution  of  his 
labours,  to  inflrixft  and  convert  the  people  of  the  Jews.  For  al- 
moft  all  the  former  half  of  the  year  was  fpent  in  Galilee,  and  the 
latter  in  Judea. 

‘  Galilee  is  a  country  of  about  forty  miles  in  length,  lying  Eaft 
and  Weft,  and  about  fifteen,  or  in  fame  places  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.  Cana  is  fituated  in  the  Weftern  part  of  it,  Nazareth  about 
the  center,  and  Capernaum  in  the  Eaft.  This  part  of  the  country 
was,  probably,  the  moft  populous,  being  fituated  upon  the  fea  of 
Galilee,  which  employed  a  great  number  of  fhips. 

*  Our  Lord  fpent  all  the  early  part  of  his  life  at  Nazareth  ;  but 
probably  was  not  confpicuous.  He  began  to  work  miracles  at  Cana 
in  the  Weft,  but  prefently,  leaving  that  place,  he  fpent  the  firft  part 
of  his  public  preaching  in  the  more  populous  country  about  Caper¬ 
naum,  in  the  Eaft;  after  he  had  opened  his  commiflion,  as  we  may 
fay,  in  Judea,  and  efpecially  in  the  parts  near  Jordan,  where  John 
had  borne  witnefs  of  him,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  people, 

*  During  the  firft  weeks  of  his  preaching  in  Capernaum  and  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  clofely  attended  by  his  difciples,  who  may 
be  fuppofed  net  to  be  yet  qualified  to  preach  themfelves.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  left  Galilee  for  that  time,  he  removed  to  Nazareth,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where  the  people  muft  have  been  in  fome  meafure 
prepared  to  receive  him ;  and  not  having  much  time  to  fpend  there, 
he  lent  out  the  twelve  apofties,  two  and  two,  to  aflift  him  in  going 
over  that  part  of  the  country,  which  feems  to  have  been  but  thinly 
inhabitedo 

‘  After  Pentecoft  our  Lord  made  a  progrefs  through  Trachonitis , 
and  to  the  utmoft  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  towards 
Tyre  and  Sydon.  During  this  part  of  his  flay  in  Galilee,  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  his  difciples  might  affift  him  in  preaching  the 
gofpel,  though  it  be  not  particularly  mentioned. 

*  Taking  his  final  leave  of  Galilee,  Jefus  fent  out  feventy  difci¬ 
ples,  to  preach  in  the  larger  country  of  Judea.  He  alfo  feveral 
times  vifited  the  country  beyond  Jordan ;  nor  was  Samaria  by  any 
means  negle&ed  by  him. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  all  the  country  that  was  formerly  pofiefled  by 
the  twelve  tribes,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  pretty  equally  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
nearly  equal  advantages,  during  the  courfe  of  our  Lord’s  public 
preaching.’ 

Some  good  obfervations  are  made  by  Dr.  P.  on  the  circum- 
flances  attending  the  refurre£Vion  of  Jefus,  which  we  will  here 
infert  as  another  fpecimen  of  the  Author’s  manner  of  writing 
on  this  occafion ; 
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‘  Much,  faith  he,  has  been  written  by  feveral  modern  divines, 
on  the  harmony  of  the  different  accounts  which  are  given  by  the 
four  evangelifls,  of  the  circumffances  attending  the  refurre&ion  of 
Jefus ;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  pojjible  to  draw  up  a  narrative,  which 
ft  all  comprize  all  the  different  accounts,  and  be  confident  with  it* 
felf ;  but  to  me  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  different  writers  had  had 
exactly  the  fame  ideas  of  the  circumftances  attending  that  event, 
they  would  not  have  written. as  they  have  done  concerning  it. 

*  Matthew  fays  (xxviii.  j,  &c.)  That  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary  went,  at  the  break  of  day,  to  fee  the  fepulchre,  but  an 
angel  had  rolled  away  the  ffone,  and  fat  upon  it.  The  angel  bade 
them  tell  the  difciples  that  Jefus  was  rifen  from  the  dead:  and  as 
they  were  making  hafle  to  deliver  that  meffage,  jefus  himfelf  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  and  they  fell  down  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  but 
he  bade  them  go  and  tell  his  difcipfes  to  meet  him  in  Galilee. 

*  Mark  fays  (xvi.  i,  &c.)  That,  at  fun-rife,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  going  to  anoint  the  body 
of  Jefus,  found  the  fepulchre  open  ;  and  going  in,  faw  a  ycung 
man  fitting  on  the  right  hand,  who  told  them  that  jefus  was  rifen, 
and  bade  them  tell  his  difciples  to  meet-Hhim  in  Galilee.  After¬ 
wards  this  Evangelift  informs  us  that  Jefus,  having  rifen  early  in  the 
morning,  appeared  firff  to  Mary  Magdalene,  who  went  and  informed 
the  difciples,  but  was  not  believed  by  them. 

‘  Luke  fays  (xxiv.  i,  &c.)  That  many  women  who  had  followed 
Jefus  from  Galilee,  and  others  with  them,  going  with  fpices,  found 
the  ffone  rolled  away  ;  and  going  into  the  fepulchre  found  not  the 
body  of  jefus ;  and  that  while  they  were  in  doubt,  two  men  flood  by 
them,  who  laid  that  he  was  rifen  ;  and  that  they  went  and  told  the 
difciples,  who  did  not  believe  the$n  ;  but .  that  Peter  ran  to  the  fe¬ 
pulchre,  and  feeing  the  grave,  deaths,  wondered  very  much. 

4  John,  who  is  the  rnoft  circumflantial  in  his  relation,  fays, 
(xx.  i,  &c.)  That  while  it  was  yet  dark,  Mary  Magdalene  w'ent  to 
the  fepulchre  ;  and  upon  feeing  the  flone  taken  away,  ran  to  inform 
Peter  and  John.  Upon  this,  thefe  two  difciples  ran  to  the  place, 
and  finding  the  cloaths  oidy,  returned  ;  but  that  Mary,  who  flood 
without,  and  wept,  on  looking  into  the  fepulchre,  faw  two  angels, 
fitting  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body 
had  lain  ;  and  while  fhe  was  alking  them  concerning  the  body,  Jefus 
himfelf  appeared  to  her,  and  bade  her  go  and  tell  his  difciples  that 
he  was  rifen. 

‘  To  me  it  appears  not  very  ehfy  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  different 
accounts  were  written  by  perfons  who  had  precifely  the  fame  ideas 
of  the  events,  and  of  the  order  of  them  ;  but  the  variations  are 
fuch,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  any  friend  of  Chriftianity  to 
take  pains  to  reconcile  them.  After  conffdering  and  comparing  all 
thefe  accounts,  my  own  ideas  of  the  affair  are  as  follow. 

4  The  ffone  was  rolled  away  from  the  fepulchre,  Jefus  rofe,  and 
the  guard  were  difperfed,  fome  time  before  day-break.  Prefently 
after,  the  women  came  with  their  fpices,  intending  to  embalm  the 
body ;  but  recolle&ing  that  the  ffone  was  too  large  for  them  to  re¬ 
move,  they  were  at  a  iofs  what  to  do;  when  they  were  furprized  to 
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find  it  already  rolled  away,  and  the  body  gone.  Being  exceedingly 
aftonifhed  at  this,  they  difperfed  themfelves  to  different  places,  to 
inform  the  difciples  of  what  they  had  feen ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  in  their  prefent  date  of  fear  and  eonfternation,  they 
were  all  together.  Mary  Magdalene  went  to  Peter  and  John,  who 
immediately  ran  to  the  fepulchre,  followed  by  Mary  herfelf ;  but 
flaying  longer  than  they  did,  and  looking  into  the  fepulchre,  after 
they  were  gone,  fhe  faw  firft  the  two  angels,  and  then  Jefus  himfeif. 

‘  Suppofing  the  other  women  not  to  have  quitted  the  garden,  but 
to  have  waited  for  the  return  of  Mary  Magdalene,  we  may  allow 
that  they  alfo  were  favoured  with  an  appearance  of  Jefus  to  them, 
prefently  after  the  appearance  to  Mary,  and  before  they  had  quitted 
the  garden,  when  they  were  all  permitted  to  embrace  his  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew. 

*  By  this  time,  it  is  probable,  that  moft  of  his  difciples  were  got 
together,  in  confequence  of  the  news  they  had  heard,  when  Mary 
joined  them,  and  informed  them  that  fhe  had  feen  Jefus  himfeif, 
but  they  gave  no  credit  to  her.  Some  time  the  fame  day,  when  the 
difciples  were  feparated,  Jefus  appeared  to  Peter  alone,  Luke  xxiv. 
34,  who  upon  this,  probably  affembled  as  many  of  the  difciples  as 
he  could,  to  inform  them  of  it.  After  the  appearance  of  Peter,  our 
Lord  joined  the  two  difciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  and  dis¬ 
covered  himfeif  to  them  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  returned  to 
Jerufalem,  and  going  to  the  place  where  the  difciples  were  affem¬ 
bled,  were  informed  by  them  that  Jefus  had  appeared  to  Peter; 
and  while  they  were  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  made  himfeif  known  to  them  alfo,  Jefus  himfeif  appeared  to 
them,  and  eat  with  them.  Thomas,  being  informed  of  this,  would 
not  believe ;  but  that  day  fevennight,  Jefus  appeared  to  them  when 
Thomas  was  prefent,  and  was  fully  fatished.  After  this,  all  the 
difciples  went  to  Galilee,  where  Jefus  was  feen  by  them,  and  the 
other  difciples,  many  of  whom  refided  in  Galilee  ;  and  returning  to 
Jerufalem,  he  afcended  to  heaven  in  the  prefence  of  many  of  them, 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

‘  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  John  would  not  have  given  fo  circum- 
flantial  an  account,  as  he  has  done  of  the  manner  in  which  the  refur- 
redion  was  firft  notified,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fake  of  being 
more  exad  than  the  ether  Evangelifts  had  been  I  have,  therefore, 
followed  his  account,  and  think  that  the  variations  in  the  other 
Evangelifts,  which  cannot  be  eafly  reconciled  with  it,  muft  be 
aferibed  to  their  being  milinformed,  and  miftakeu  concerning  them. 
JBut  they  are  things  of  no  moment,  fo  that  the  variations  with  reiped 
to  them,  ferve  to  make 'he  general  account  of  the  refur,  edion  the 
more,  and  not  the  lei's  credible. 

‘  All  the  Evangelifts,  except  John,  reprefent  the  w?  rr:en  as  hav¬ 
ing  feen  the  vihon  of  angels  b  f.»re  any  of  them  had  b  1  with  the 
apoftles,  but  the  account  which  John  gives,  make*  the  ifeo*  cry  of 
the  refurredion  more  gradual  a  d  pieaiing.  It  is  alw  to  o..  obit  ved, 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  detcribe  this  vifion  is  rt  arkabiy  dif¬ 
ferent. 

‘  The  reader  will  find  much  light  thrown  upon  the  h  'lory  of  the 
refurredion  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Lardner’s,  intituled,  Obfer - 
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* vations  on  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the  four  Gofpels,  fo  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Hijiory  of  our  Saviour  s  Refurreilion.  Dr.  Macknight  has 
made  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary  and  improbable  fuppofitions  relating 
to  this  part  of  the  gofpel  hidory,  that,  indead  of  fucceeding  in  his 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  it,  the  unwarrantable 
liberties  he  has  taken  with  it  do,  as  Dr.  Lardner  obferves,  exceed¬ 
ingly  perplex  and  pervert  the  hfory,  vohich  muft  be  of  bad  confequence , 
No  biJioryy  be  obferves,  p.  16,  can  Jiand  fuch  treatment .  IViy  ac¬ 
count  ot  the  order  of  the  events  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of 
Dr.  Lardner,  though  it  was  written  without  confuting  his.  We 
differ  in  this,  that  he  thinks  all  the  writers  had  precifely  the  fame 
ideas  of  the  order  of  the  events,  which  to  me  does  not  appear  pro¬ 
bable.’ 

To  this  work  the  Author  hath  prefixed  a  manly  and  fenfible 
dedication  to  that  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and,  in 
all  refpedfs,  molt  amiable  character,  Dr.  Price.  Some  of  our 
Readers  will,  perhaps,  think  themfelves  obliged  to  us  for  a 
tranfcript  of  it : 

*  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

4  Permit  me,  as  a  mark  of  our  friendjhip ,  and  of  our  love  of  the 
fame  Jludiesy  to  infcribe  this  work  to  you.  It  is  not  that  I  with  to 
fcreen  myfelf  behind  your  authority,  or  to  make  you  refponfible  for 
what  is  new,  and  may  be  thought  too  bold  or  hazardous  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  maintained  in  it  ;  but  I  wifh  to  have  your  countenance  for  the 
freedom  with  which  I  have  treated  this  fubjebt,  and  efpecially  for 
what  I  have  {aid  relating  to  the  infpiration  of  the  bo  ks  of  fcripture. 
This  opinion  is  not  only  a  bar  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  but  has  ope¬ 
rated  in  a  manner  very  unfavourable  to  the  credibility  of  the  gofpel 
hifiory.  With  refpebi  to  other  matters  of  a  fpeculative  nature,  re¬ 
lating  to  Chridianity,  I  cannot  be  more  ready  to  take,  than  you  are 
to  allow,  and  encourage,  the  greateil  freedom  of  thinking  and  wri¬ 
ting,  and  confequently  the  moll  open  and  avowed  difference  of  Jen • 
timent ;  fince  what  is  molt  efivntia!  to  the  Chridian  temper  and  con¬ 
duit  is  perfectly  confident  with  this  difference. 

‘  In  a  variety  of  articles  in  mstaphyfics ,  and  fpeculative  theology ,  it 
is  probable  that,  having,  at  an  early  period,  embraced  very  diffe¬ 
rent  general  principles,  you  and  I  fhall  continue  through  life  to  hold 
very  different  opinions,  and  with  refpedt  to  their  influence  in  a  the¬ 
oretical  fyftem,  we  may  lay  confiderable  ftrefs  upon  them  ;  but  we 
agree  in  a  firm  belief  of  Chridianity,  and  of  the  infinite  importance 
of  it  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

4  Whether  Chrift  was  a  man  like  ourfelves,  or  a  being  of  a  higher 
rank,  but  between  which  and  the  Supreme,  there  is  {fill  the  fame 
infinite  diftance,  the  authority  of  the  gofpel  precepts,  promiles,  and 
fanbiions  is  the  fame,  and  the  higheft  poiiible,  viz.  that  of  the  great 
being  by  whom  Chrilt  fpake,  who  is  his  God  and  Father  as  well  as 
ours  ;  and  who,  if  we  obey  his  will  revealed  to  us  in  the  gofpel, 
will  love  and  honour  us,  as  he  loves  and  honours  him. 

4  I  think  myfelf  happy  in  being  united  with  vou  in  the  purfuit  of 
natural  J'cience ,  and  in  an  attachment  to  the  natural  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  mankind  j  but  I  trufl  we  fhall  both  oi  us  ever  abt  upon  the  idea 

of 
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of  the  inferiority  of  all  the  civil  rights  of  men  to  the  privileges  of 
Chrijliam>  and  of  the  infignificancy  of  all  things  temporal  compared 
with  things  eternal 


Art.  II.  The  Gentleman  Farmer ,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve  Agri- 
culture,  by  fubjefting  it  to  the  Tejl  of  rational  Principles.  By 
Lord  Kaims.  See  lait  Month's  Review. — Farther  Account, 

(By  a  C  orrespokden't) 


AGRICULTURE  was  long  neglected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  ;  but  all  ranks,  in  that  country,  are  now 
applying  with  unremitting  afiiduity,  to  the  improvement  of  this 
ufeful  art,  from  whence  we  expe£t,  that  they  will,  in  a  fhort 
time,  rival  even  the  English,  in  this  their  favourite  profeflion. 
We  obferve,  with  pleafure,  that  feveral  valuable  (practical) 
treatifes  on  agriculture  have,  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  years, 
been  publifhed  in  that  country.  Thefe  have  in  general  one 
great  advantage  over  moft  of  our  En-lilh  publications  on  this 
fubjeCt.  Being  written  by  men,  who  have  themfelves  actually 
praCtifed  agriculture,  they  abound  more  with  ufeful  precepts, 
adapted  to  the  foil  and  climate  (the  refult  of  experience)  than 
our  more  bulky  performances.  But,  Rill,  we  have  reafon  to 
regret  that  fo  many  of  thefe  authors,  in  imitation  of  our  book-  • 
makers,  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  on  almoft 
every  branch  of  agriculture  ;  while  it  is  impoBible  that  any 
man  can  be  equally  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  art. 
Accident,  inclination,  or  genius  forbid  this  ;  for  from  one  or 
other  of  thefe  caufes,  fome  particulars  will  always  obtain  a 
much  greater  fhare  of  attention  than  others;  and  upon  thefe 
favourite  points  alone  can  the  author  become  an  ufeful  inftruc- 
tor  : — books  are  thus  multiplied  without  necefhty,  and  the  er¬ 
rors  of  former  writers  are  not  fufFered  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  fome  meafure,  liable  to  this  ob¬ 
jection.  Almoft  every  branch  of  the  farmer’s  bufinefs  is  here 
difcufled,  nor  are  all  of  them  treated  with  equal  (kill  and  judg¬ 
ment.  But  the  book,  neverthelefs,  contains  fo  many  ufeful 
precepts,  the  refult  of  experience,  that  we  confider  it,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  valuable  addit.on  to  the  general  flock  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  knowledge  ;  efpecially  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  for 
whom  it  was  in  a  particular  manner  originally  intended. 

The  Public  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  treatife  to  the  very 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticifm  ;  who,  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  when  others  only  feelc  for  eafe,  is  indefatigable  in 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge;  and  who,  like  another  Voltaire,  re¬ 
pelling  the  attacks  of  time,  unites  the  experience  of  age  with 
the  fire  and  vivacity  of  youth.  The  prefs  ftill  teems  with  the 
varied  productions  of  his  unwearied  pen  ;  but,  unlike  the  phi— 
Jofopher  of  Eerney,  our  Author  is  employed  in  conveying  to  his 
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countrymen  only  ufeful  knowledge  and  lefTons  of  wlfdom,  by 
which  pofterity  will  be  benefited,  long  after  the  fprightly,  but 
too  often  ill  judged,  Tallies  of  the  other  will  be  totally  for¬ 
gotten. 

This  work  confifts  of  two  parts,  the  firfl  on  the  practice, 
the  fecond  on  the  theory  of  agriculture,  and  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  fome  pieces  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature. 

We  mentioned,  in  our  laft,  the  general  contents  of  this  work, 
and  gave  a  few  paflages  from  it,  as  fpecimens  of  the  execution  : 
to  which  the  following  extracts  and  obfervations  may  now  be 
added. 

Among  other  particulars  in  the  fecond  chapter  (on  Farm- 
cattle,  &c.)  we  meet  with  a  comparifon  between  the  expence 
©f  labouring  with  horfes  or  with  oxen,  which,  like  all  other 
computations  of  this  kind,  of  late,  turns  out  much  in  favour  of 
the  former.  We,  who  fpeak  not  from  any  great  experience, 
can  fee  no  valid  objection  to  this  calculation  ;  but  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  has  occurred  to  us  or.  this  head,  which  deferves  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  We  know  that,  in  old  times,  oxen  were  the  only 
beafts  of  draught  throughout  every  part  of  Britain,  We  know 
alfo  that  wherever,  in  this  country,  confiderable  improvements 
in  agriculture  have  taken  place,  oxen  have  been  long  difufed, 
and  horfes  have  been  employed  in  their  flead  :  and  that  although 
horned  cattle  are  ftill  put  to  the  plough,  in  thofe  rude  and  un¬ 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country  where  agriculture  is  unfkilfully 
pra&ifed,  yet  that  they  never  fail  to  difappear  as  the  inhabitants 
improve  in  knowledge,  and  are  as  invariably  fucceeded  by 
horfes  for  draught.  Whence,  we  would  afk,  proceeds  this  un¬ 
accountable  phenomenon  ?  We  hear  daily  complaints  that  man¬ 
kind  are  fo  wedded  to  old  practices,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  perfuade  them  to  adopt  new  ones,  even  when  de- 
monftrations  of  their  fuperior  utility  are  produced  ;  but,  in  this 
inftance,  although  ftrong  arguments  are  daily  employed  to  con¬ 
vince  men  that  they  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  their  old  prac¬ 
tice,  they,  neverthelefs,  reiinquifh  it,  and  adopt  a  new  one, 
in  favour  of  which  they  are  not  able  to  produce  any  argument 
that  feems  to  be  of  weight.  Such  a  peculiarity  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  fo  univerfally  without  fome  caufe.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  this  circumftance  to  the  confideration  of  future  writers, 
as  an  object  tha,t  requires  a  more  ferious  inveftigation  than  it 
feems,  as  yet,  to  have  obtained. 

His  directions  about  bringing  land  into  tillage  from  the  flate 
of  nature,  are  judicious,  and  the  refalt  of  adtual  experiment. 
The  firft  grop  he  recommends  is  turnips,  after  having  brought 
the  lamMnto  a  mellow  tilth  by  fallow  and  manures.  This  is 
an  expenfive  method  in  comparifon  of  fome  that  have  been  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Public  by  farming  quacks,  who,  by  calcu¬ 
lations 
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lations  that  are  perfectly  fauhlefs,  fave  that  they  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  to  reft  upon,  prove  in  the  cleareft  manner  that  a  barren 
heath  is  more  valuable  to  its  poffeflor,  and  will  fooner  enrich 
him  than  the  mines  of  Potofi.  What  have  not  thofe  to  an  five t 
for,  who  thus  deliberately  fet  themfelves  to  ruin  thofe  ignorant 
and  credulous  perfons  into  whofe  hands  fuch  chimerical  treatifes 
may  fall ! 

In  treating  of  ridges,  he  obferves  that,  on  a  clay  foil,  4  the 
ridges  ought  to  be  twelve  feet  wide,  and  twenty  inches  high  ; 
to  be  prelerved  always  in  the  fame  form  by  calling,  that  is, 
by  ploughing  two  ridges  together,  beginning  at  the  furrow  that 
feparates  them,  and  ploughing  round  and  round  till  the  two 
ridges  are  finifhed/  To  this  form  of  a  ridge  we  have  fome  ob¬ 
jections  :  firft.  The  fame  plough  can  never  be  equally  proper  for 
plowing  the  hanging  and  railed  fide  of  the  ridge,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  would  be  neceffary  to  employ,  at  all  times,  two  ploughs 
of  different  conftruCtions,  otherwife  one  fide  of  the  iidge,  at 
leaft,  muft  be  imperfeCtly  plowed  :  fecondly,  When  two  fur¬ 
rows  are  turned  towards  one  another  in  beginning  to  plow  the 
two  ridges,  thefe  furrows  muft  either  be  laid  quite  clofe  upon 
each  other,  or  a  part  of  the  earth  will  be  left  faft  beneath  them  ; 
but  if  they  are  laid  quite  clofe  at  plowing,  and  an  opening  is 
afterwards  made  by  the  plough  between  thefe  ridges,  a  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  furrow  will  be  raifed  higher  than  that  part  of  the 
ridge  which  is  immediately  behind  it,  where  the  water  will  be 
detained  before  it  can  reach  the  furrow,  and  will  damage  the 
crop  :  iaftly,  The  rounding  procured  by  raifing  the  middle  of 
the  ridge  fo  high,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  throwing  off  the  water 
from  the  ridge  during  all  that  interval  which  occurs  between 
plowing  and  harrowing  (which  is  ufually  the  wetteft  feafon  of 
the  year)  as  the  inequalities  formed  by  the  furrow- flices  lying 
parallel  to  one  another  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  prevent 
its  defeent.  For  thefe  reafons  we  imagine  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vifable  to  keep  the  ridges  always  flat  in  clay  as  well  as  ether 
foils,  only  with  the  precaution  of  making  the  ridges  narrow  in 
proportion  to  the  vifeidky  and  obduracy  of  the  clay.  A  fkilful 
plowman  can  always  give  narrow  ridges  (when  plowed  fo  as  to 
make  what  was  the  furrow  the  former  year  the  middle  of  the 
ridge  this  year)  a  fuffiepent  degree  of  roundnefs  to  allow  the 
water  to  fall  into  the  furrows.  But  the  moft  perfect  manner  of 
ridging  land  of  this  kind,  that  we  have  yet  feen,  is  that  which 
is  praCtifed  in  ElTex.  There  the  ridges  are  only  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  are  made  to  run  in  a  dire&ion  right  acrofs  the 
ridges  of  the  former  year,  by  which  means  the  horfes  in  plow¬ 
ing  always  ftep  full  acrofs  the  former  years  ridges,  fo  as  never 
to  poach  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  the  fmaileft  degree  :  an 
advantage  of  very  great  moment  in  a  damp  binding  foil. 


In 
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In  treating  of  turnips,  he  fays,  4  the  feafon  of  fowing  mu  ft 
be  regulated  by  the  time  intended  for  feeding.  When  intended 
for  feeding  in  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
the  feed  ought  to  be  fowed  from  the  ift  to  the  20th  of  June. 
Where  the  feeding  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  to  March,  April, 
or  May,  the  feed  mull  not  be  fown  till  the  end  of  July.’  We 
cart  fee  no  better  reafon  for  this  pofitive  precept,  than  the  vul¬ 
gar  prejudice  that  turnips  fown  early  run  fooner  to  feed  in  the 
jpring  than  fuch  as  are  fown  later  :  but  if  no  better  reafon  can 
be  afligned  for  it,  we  will  venture  to  affure  the  Reader  that  he 
may  fow  the  turnips  intended  to  be  confumed  in  April  or  May 
equally  early  with  thofe  that  he  means  to  confume  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  For  it  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  if  a 
turnip  does  not  (hoot  that  feafon  in  which  it  is  fowed,  it  will 
be  as  late  in  fending  out  its  flower  Hems  in  the  enfuing  fpring  if 
fown  in  May  as  in  Auguft.  And  as  turnips  attain  a  much 
larger  fize  if  fown  early  than  late,  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule 
for  every  kind  of  feeding,  to  fow  them,  if  poflible,  in  the  month 
of  June,  if  the  ground  can  be  put  in  order  by  that  time. 

Of  grafs,  he  fays,  ‘  the  feeds  cannot  be  fown  too  thick." 
But  is  not  this  a  rafh  expreflion  ?  Twenty-four  pounds  of  red 
clover  feed  per  acre  when  the  crop  is  intended  for  cutting  green, 
js,  he  thinks,  the  fmalleft  (we  would  lay  largejl)  quantity  that 
ought  to  be  fowed.  Flax,  he  fays,  is  the  beft  crop  to  fow  it 
with. — Lord  Kaims  is  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  flax  hufban- 
dry  in  Scotland. 

The  feventh  chapter  treats  of  the  rotation  of  crops ;  a  fub- 
je£f  that  has  only  of  late  obtained  a  place  in  treatifes  on  agri¬ 
culture,  but  which,  we  hope,  will  never  for  the  future  be 
omitted.  He  prefaces  what  he  has  to  offer  on  this  head  with 
many  general  obfervations  relating  to  the  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  crops  upon  the  ground.  In  this  department,  although 
we  doubt  not  but  the  practice  he  recommends  in  general  will  be 
found  agreeable  to  experience,  yet  we  meet  with  too  much  hy¬ 
pothetical  reafoning.  Things  doubtful  are  affumed  as  certainly 
known  ;  a  fault  which  we  have  remarked  in  other  parts  of  his 
Lordfhip’s  work  :  but  thefe  are  like  fpecks  on  the  fun,  and 
we  only  mention  them  to  guard  others  from  implicitly  re¬ 
lying  on  all  that  is  here  advanced  in  the  theoretical  line.  He 
then  produces  fome  examples  of  wretched  rotations  that  are,  he 
fays,  fbill  common  in  Eaft  Lothian  ;  at  which  we  were  not  a 
little  furprized,  as  we  remember  to  have  heard  the  farmers  in 
that  diftri£b  of  Scotland  much  commended  for  their  (kill  in 
agriculture.  We  would  fain  hope,  for  their  credit,  that  his 
Lordfhip  may  have  been  mihnformed  of  fome  particulars  relating  1 
to  them.  The  following  are  the  rotations  which  he  moil  ap¬ 
proves  : 

Rotation 
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Rotation  in  a 

clay  foil. 

* 

D 

a 

» 

1775' 

1776. 

1 7  7  7- 

CO 

r^. 

1 779- 

1780. 

1. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay, 

Oats. 

2. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

3- 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

4- 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

5- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

6. 

Oats. 

F  allow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

7- 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture, 

c  When  the  rotation  is  completed,  the  feventh  inclofure 
having  been  fix  years  in  pafture,  is  ready  to  be  taken  up  for  a 
rotation  of  crops,  which  begins  with  oats  in  the  year  1781,  arid 
proceeds  as  in  the  fixth  inclofure.  In  the  fame  year  1781,  the 
fifth  inclofure  is  made  pafture  ;  for  which  it  is  prepared,  by 
fowing  pafture  grafs-feeds  with  the  barley  of  the  year  1780. 
And  in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  be  carried  on  without  end. 
Here  the  labour  is  equally  diftributed  $  and  there  is  no  hurry 
nor  confufion.  But  the  chief  property  of  this  rotation  is,  that 
two  culmiferous  or  white-corn  crops,  are  never  found  together: 
by  a  due  mixture  of  crops,  the  foil  is  preferved  in  good  heart 
without  any  adventitious  manure.  At  the  fame  time,  the  land 
is  always  producing  plentiful  crops:  neither  hay  nor  pafture 
get  time  to  degenerate.  The  whole  dung  is  laid  upon  the 
fallow. 

6  Every  farm  that  takes  a  grafs  crop  into  the  rotation  muft 
be  inclofed,  which  is  peculiarly  neceflary  in  a  clay  foil,  as  no¬ 
thing  is  more  hurtful  to  clay  than  poaching. 


Rotation  in  a  free  foil . 


>— 1 

O 

• 

1775- 

1776. 

1777- 

1778. 

1779. 

1780, 

I. 

Turnip 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip 

3* 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip 

Barley, 

4- 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

T  urnip 

Barley. 

Hay. 

5- 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

,6. 

Wheat. 

Turnip 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

7- 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture, 

Pafture 

Pafture. 

*  For  the  next  rotation,  the  feventh  inclofure  is  taken  up 
for  corn,  beginning  with  an  oat  crop,  and  proceeding  in  the 
order  of  the  fourth  inclofure  ;  in  place  of  which,  the  third  in¬ 
clofure  is  laid  down  for  pafture,  by  fowing  pafture  grafles  with 
the  laft  crop  in  that  inclofure,  being  barley.  This  rotation  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  former.  Here  the  dung  is  employed 
on  the  turnip  crop. 


«  We 
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4  We  proceed  to  confider  what  rotation  is  proper  for  carfe  * 
clay.  The  farm  I  propofe  confifls  of  feventy-three  acres.  Nine 
are  to  be  inclofed  for  a  kitchen-garden,  affording  plenty  of  red 
clover  to  be  cut  green  for  the  farm-cattle.  The  remaining  fixty- 
four  acres  are  divided  into  four  inclofures,  fixteen  acres  each, 


S3 

O 

• 

1775- 

1776. 

1 777- 

1778. 

I. 

Beans. 

Barley* 

Hay. 

Oats. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Beans, 

3- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

4* 

Oats. 

Beans, 

Barley. 

Hay. 

*  Here  the  dung  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  barley/ 

In  this  chapter  he  maintains  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  far¬ 
mer  never  to  have  grafs  above  fix,  feven,  or  eight  years  old, 
and  therefore  he  includes  grafs  crops  in  his  rotation,  as  above. 
This  will  probably  open  a  field  of  controverfy.  We  think  the 
fubjedl  has  never  been  fully  difcuffed,  and  doubt  not  but  we 
(hall  be  induced  to  return  to  it  on  fome  future  occafion.  A 
writer  who  is  bold,  and  thinks  for  himfelf,  is  certainly  the 
mofl  ufeful  of  all  authors.  A  mere  compiler  lulls  the  mind 
aileep,  whereas  the  original  genius  rouzes  it  to  adfion,  and 
may,  even  when  he  errs,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Public. 

Cut  grafs,  in  fummer,  is,  he  thinks,  the  mofl  proper  for 
feeding  farm-cattle;  but  to  fave  the  expence  of  carting  it  home 
he  recommends  a  kind  of  moveable  fhed,  of  his  own  invention, 
for  feeding  them  on  the  held.  4  A  middle-fized  horfe’  (Quere 
the  weight  alive?)  he  obferves,  6  will  eat  ten  Dutch  flone  of 
red  clover  daily  ;  fome  go  the  length  of  feventeen  ;  an  ox  or  a 
cow’  (Que re  again,  the  weight  of  fuch  ox  or  cow)  4  will  eat 
e i o h t  ftone.’  Phis  is  too  indefinite,  as  the  common  fize  of 
beans,  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  be,  at  leaft,  double  the 
fize  of  thofe  in  other  parts. 

For  feeding  cattle,  he  condemns  a  fhed  eredled  upon  pillars 
as  too  cold  for  the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  advifes  that  a  feed- 
ing-houfe  fhould  have  many  windows,  or  air-holes,  to  be  fhut 
or  opened  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  exclude  cold  in  winter,  and 
admit  plenty  of  frefh  air  in  fummer. 

His  directions  for  managing  flail- fed  cattle  are  very  full,  and 
appear  to  be  judicious.  Nothing,  he  obferves,  is  fuch  an  im¬ 
provement  of  a  gravelly  or  loamy  foil  as  con  fuming  turnips 
upon  the  field  in  winter;  as  the  poaching  a  light  foil,  he  fays, 
4  takes  away  the  pores,  and  makes  the  earth  more  camp  act;  and 
retentive.’ 

The  following  method  of  confirming  turnips  on  the  field  in 
winter  is  excellent : 


*  What  kind  of  clay  is  this  ? 
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c  Suppofing,  fays  he,  the  inclofure  to  be  an  oblong  fquare, 
which  is  the  mo(t  convenient  for  flakes  *,  begin  at  one  of  the 
fhort  fides,  and  from  tne  fence  throw  the  turnip  towards  the 
middle  of  the  held,  clearing  as  much  ground  as  can  be  done  at 
one  throw,  winch  may  be  thirteen  cr  fourteen  feet.  Separate 
this  vacant  fpace  from  the  turnip  by  flakes.  Let  the  flakes  in¬ 
cline  inward  to  the  field,  which  will  prevent  the  cattle  from 
rubbing  them  down.  Introduce  the  cattle  into  this  void  fpace, 
and  begin  with  throwing  over  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  the 
tun-ip  ,;t  were  taken  up,  fo  fparingiy  that  they  may  eat  with¬ 
out  tram,  ling  them  under  foot.  After  thefe  are  clean  eat  up, 
clear  an.;  her  Itrip  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  former,  by 
throwing  over  to  the  cattle  the  turnip  that  grow  there.  Re¬ 
move  the  flakes  to  the  tide  of  the  growing  turnip,  and  go  on  till 
the  field  be  eat  up»  In  this  manner  the  whole  field  will  be 
knead  and  poached,  fo  as  totally  to  alter  the  texture  of  the  foil, 
iout  became  to  gire  the  cattle  no  other  bed,  would  greatly  re¬ 
tard  the  progreh  of  fattening  ;  an  adjacent  grafs-field  is  necef- 
fary,  in  which  they  fhould  be  put  every  night  for  a  dry  bed. 
In  this  grah -field  place  hecks,  for  feeding  the  cattle  with  hay 
or  ftraw ;  as  nothing  contributes  more  to  expeditious  fatning, 
than  alternate  green  and  dry  food/ 

He  much  d: (approves  of  keeping  winterers  in  a  ftraw-yard,  as 
being  too  cold  in  winter  for  the  cattle;  it  alfo  waftes  a  great 
deal  of  ftraw,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  dung.  «  They  ought,  fays 
he,  to  be  kept  in  a  houfe,  where  there  is  a  free  ventilation  ; 
indulging  them  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  field  when  let  out 
to  water  ;  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  weather/ 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  proper  fize  of 
a  farm,  and  the  ufeful  accommodations  it  ought  to  have,  we 
meet  with  many  obfervations  that  well  deferve  to  be  attended 
to  by  every  gentleman  of  landed  property.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  here  omitted  one  circumftance  that  ought  to  have 
been  particularly  regarded,  viz.  the  proportioning  the  fize  of 
the  farm  to  the  ftate  of  cultivation  it  is  in  at  the  time.  In  a 
rude  unimproved  farm,  many  operations  are  neceflary  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  great  power  of  men  and  horfes. 
Hence  it  will  follow  that  a  farm  in  thefe  circumftances  muft 
be  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  maintain  that  ftrength,  or  its  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  at  a  Hand .  We  may  likcwile  obferve,  that  many 
of  the  common  operations  of  agriculture  require  to  be  con- 
duded  upon  a  pretty  large  fcale,  or,  if  otherwife,  there  will  be  a 
certain  lofs  of  labour ;  it  is  not  therefore  a  juft  way  of  reafon- 
ing  to  fay  that  if  a  farm  of  a  certain  extent  requires  fuch  an. 
expence,  one  of  half  the  extent  will  require  half  the  expence, 

■  &c.  as  this  will  not  hoid.  To  give  an  example  in  a  common 
operation,  the  conveyance  of  manures  from  the  dung-yard  to 

The  Author  has  not  explained  what  kind  of  fence  is  here  meant. 
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the  field  :  let  us  fuppofe  the  field  at  fuch  a  difiance  from  the 
yard  as  is  juft  fufficient  to  keep  in  conftant  employment  four 
carts,  four  fillers  on  the  dunghill,  and  one  to  unload  the  carts. 
If  the  farm  is  of  fuch  a  fize  as  only  to  keep  two  carts,  then  it 
is  plain  that  in  this  cafe  the  fillers,  and  the  perfon  who  un¬ 
loads  the  cart,  would  be  idle  one-half  of  their  time,  fo  that 
there  is  a  clear  lofs  of  half  their  labour.  If  to  avoid  this  incon¬ 
venience,  one  or  more  of  the  fillers  are  retrenched,  fo  as  to  keep 
thofe  that  remain  conftantly  employed,  no  lofs  will  be  fuftained 
en  their  account,  but  in  exchange  for  that,  a  much  greater 
lofs  is  fuftained  by  keeping  the  horfes  fo  much  longer  while  in 
yoke  ;  for  in  this  cafe  they  would  not  draw  much  more  than 
half  the  number  of  loads  they  would  have  done,  had  there  been 
plenty  of  perfons  to  fill.  Numberlefs  other  inftances  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature  might  be  given,  in  which  a  great  lofs  occurs  to  the 
farmer,  who  is  not  in  a  condition  exactly  to  proportion,  at  all 
times,  the  ftrength  he  employs  to  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is 
to  perform  ;  and  as  this  circumftance  feems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  all  the  writers  who  have  hitherto  enquired  into  the 
proper  fize  of  farms,  we  conclude  that  the  fubjedt  has  not  yet 
been  properly  difcnfled. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  rent  that  ought  to  be  af¬ 
forded  from  a  corn  farm,  we  meet  with  the  following  cafe  : 

4  Take  a  farm  of  fixty  acres  ;  which  being  partly  in  pafture, 
may  be  managed  by  a  fingle  plough  with  four  horfes.  I  begin 
with  computing  the  rent  of  fuch  a  farm,  where  the  produdl  in 
corn  and  grafs  is  at  a  medium  equal  to  the  value  of  five  bolls 
per  acre,  or  50  s.  amounting  upon  the  whole  farm  to  150 1. 
Add  the  profit  of  ten  winterers  fed  with  ftraw,  which  may  be 
ftated  at  5  I.  The  whole  fum  drawn  out  of  the  land  is  155  1. ; 
from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  tenant’s  ftiare,  and  every  other 
article  of  expence  :  the  balance  is  the  landlord’s  rent.  Let  us 
enter  into  the  feveral  articles  of  deduction. 

4  Firft,  The  feed,  which  fhall  be  ftated  at  20 1.  only,  as  a 
part  is  in  pafture. 

4  Second,  The  fifth  part,  or  20  percent,  of  the  value  of  the 
labouring  ftock,  which,  by  computation,  is  74 1.  ios.  *.  lndey 
14 1.  j8s. 


*  Four  horfes  — 

Horfe-furniture  — - 

Two  ploughs  — 

Carts  and  wains 
Harrows  and  brake 
Roller  —  — 

Fanner  — 

Forks,  fpades,  fcythes,  rakes 
Twelve  harden,  facks 


—  —  £*  48  o  © 

—  —  200 

■ —  —  200 

—  —  14  o  o 

-  -  2  0  0 

-  -  IOO 

—  -  2  0  0 

wheelbarrows,  hooks,  &c.  1  10  o 

—  , — -  200 


£.  74  10  o 

v  *  Third, 
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6  Third,  The  farmer’s  (hare  20 1. 

4  Fourth,  As  the  Farmer  himfelf  may  (land  for  one  fervaftt, 
I  {late  only  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  another  12I. 

‘  Fifth,  The  maintenance  of  the  four  horfes  24  L 
4  Laftly,  The  money  paid  for  (hearing,  thre(hing,  &c.  lumped 
at  8  1. 

4  Thefe  deductions  amount  to  98  1.  18  s.  But  if  the  land 
can  be  managed  with  two  horfes,  the  deductions  will  amount 
to  82  1.  2  s.  only,  befide  faving  a  driver. 

*  N .  B.  Reparation  of  houfes,  and  other  fmall  articles,  are 
too  minute  to  enter  into  a  general  view.  But  if  any  article  be 
thought  too  high,  they  may  ferve  to  balance  what  is  fubtraCted 
from  that  article. 

*  The  account  then  (tands  thus.  On  the  one  hand  the  pro- 

dud  —  —  —  —  £.  155  o  o 

Subtrad  on  the  other  hand  — «  —  98  18  o 

56  2  o 

This  balance  of  56 1.  2  s.  is  the  landlord’s  rent. 

c  Suppofing  the  produd  to  be  but  four  bolls  per  acre,  01405. 
inde  the  produd  —  —  —  /,  125  o  o 

Subtrad  as  before  — .  —  *  98  18  o 

Rent  26  2  o 

*  Suppofing  the  produd  to  be  bolls  per  acre,  or  35  s. 

inde  —  —  —  —  £.iiq  o  o 

Subtrad  —  —  —  98  18  o 

Rent  £.  11  2  o 

c  Here  an  unexpeded  difeovery  is  made  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance  in  farming ;  which  is,  that  a  farm  yielding  no  more  but 
an  average  of  3!  bolls  per  acre,  had  better  be  wholly  fet  for 
pafture.  For  fuppofing  it  in  that  (hape  to  yield  no  more  but 
5  s.  per  acre,  which  is  15  1.  for  the  whole,  the  clear  profit  is 
greater  than  when  the  farm  is  in  corn ;  and  the  landlord  draws 
more  rent :  he  draws  the  whole  15  1.  as  land  fet  in  pafture  is 
not  burdened  with  any  expence.  This  difeovery  may  be  of  ufe 
to  many  a  poor  tenant,  who  labours  and  toils  at  the  plough 
from  year  to  year,  to  his  own  lofs.  If  his  farm  produce  not 
more  than  3J  bolls  per  acre,  better  abandon  the  plough,  turn 
his  farm  into  pafture,  and  fit  idle.* 

We  give  this  article  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ideas  entertained  by 
the  gentlemen  in  Scotland  of  the  ftock,  &c.  neceflary  for  a 
farm,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  a  farmer  ought  to  live.  If 
this  be  compared  with  articles  of  the  fame  kind  in  England, 
many  of  which  occur  in  Young’s  Tours,  it  will  ferve  to  evince 

the 
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the  vaft  difference  between  the  ftate  of  a  Scotch  and  an  English 
farmer. 

As  we  have  not  room  for  a  minute  detail  of  what  his  Lord- 
ihip  has  written  on  the  theory  of  agriculture,  we  fhall  content 
ourfelves  with  informing  the  Reader  that  he  adopts  the  opinion 
that  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  moft  univerfally  received  among 
the  literati  in  Europe  concerning  the  food  of  plants,  viz.  that 
water  or  air,  not  excluding  the  fubftances  that  are  contained 
in  them,  is  the  common  food  of  all  plants ;  that,  by  confe- 
q aence,  foil  is  only  of  utility  in  affording  a  fteady  fupport  to 
plants,  and  that  manures  operate  chiefly  on  the  foil,  by  alter¬ 
ing  its  texture,  and  rendering  it  more  capable  of  admin i fieri ng 
the  common  food  to  the  roots  of  plants  than  it  naturally  would 
be.  In  explaining  and  illuftrating  this  theory,  he  employs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  but  as  arguments  would 
fuffer  by  being  abridged,  we  refer  the  fpeculative  reader,  who 
wifhes  for  farther  fatlsfadion  on  this  head  to  the  book  itfelf : 
after  warning  him,  that  theories  in  agriculture  are,  in  general, 
but  too  apt  to  miflead  the  mind,  by  making  it  difguife  facts  fo 
as  to  fuit  the  favourite  idea  that  has  been  preconceived. 

We  cannot  avoid,  although  with  regret,  reprehending  his 
Lordfhip  for  a  vague  and  tin  philosophical  application  of  terms, 
which  we  think  highly  blameable.  The  term  Elective  Attrac¬ 
tion  is  now  fudiciently  underftood  by  all  philofophers,  and  is 
univerfally  employed  to  denote  that  quality  in  certain  bodies  by 
which  they  are  determined  to  unite  with  one  of  two  fubftances 
in  preference  to  another  with  which  it  would  have  united  if  no 
other  fubftance  had  been  joined  with  them  ;  but  here  we  find 
it  employed  to  denote  aim  oft'  every  kind  of  jundion  of  one  body 
with  another.  Not  only  all  chemical  folutions,  but  even  me¬ 
chanical  diffufions  are  denominated  elective  attractions — Water 
is  faid  to  have  an  eledive  attradion  for  fait,  and  diffolves  it— 
Water  has  alfo  an  eledive  attradion  for  clay  ;  c  powdered  clay, 
fays  he,  is  fufpended  in  water ;  but  the  eledive  attradion  is 
not  fo  ftrong  as  to  diftolve  the  clay  :  it  continues  vifible  in  the 
mixture  and  makes  the  water  turbid.  Their  mutual  attradion 
yields  by  degrees  to  the  repeated  impulfes  of  gravity  :  the  clay 
fubfides,  leaving  the  water  tranfparent  as  originally/  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  mode  of  reafoning,  all  fubftances  that  admit  of  being 
m mutely  divided  have  an  eledive  attradion  for  water.  Gold, 
by  a  mechanical  procefs,  may  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
iinenefs,  as  to  be  not  only  fulpended  for  a  time,  but  even  per¬ 
manently  fufpended  in  water.  Even  oil,  by  ftrong  agitation, 
can  be  fo  intimately  blended  with  water  as  to  render  the  mixture 
turbid  :  the  mutual  attraction ,  indeed ,  yields  by  degrees  to  the  re- 
■beaUd  impulfes  of  gravity :  the  water  fubfides ,  leaving  the  oil  tran - 
* v  |  fpareni 
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(parent  as  originally.  Many  of  the  difcoveries  of  modern  times 
inuft  be  attributed  to  the  attention  that  has,  of  late,  been  paid 
to  the  terms  ufed  in  philofophical  reafoning,  which,  inftead  of 
being  left  vague  and  indeterminate,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
and  as  was  but  too  common  of  old,  are  now  accurately  defined, 
and  employed  with  the  moft  philofophic  precifion,  We  hope, 
therefore,  to  fee  this  fmall  blemifh  corredled  in  a  future  edition. 

To  this  work  are  fubjoined  feveral  diiTertations  of  a  rnifceila- 
neons  nature.  In  the  firft,  the  Author  points  out  the  principal 
imperfections  in  the  common  hufbandry  of  Scotland.  The  fe- 
cond  contains  a  propofal  for  improving  agriculture  in  that  king¬ 
dom  :  an  inftitution  which,  we  think,  might  be  attended  with 
many  beneficial  confequences.  The  third  treats  of  the  general 
heads  of  a  leafe  for  a  corn  farm,  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
point  out  the  plan  by  which  both  the  proprietor  and  tenant 
Ihould  be  fecured  from  injury,  and  the  ground  moft  perfectly 
cultivated.  As  this  is  an  objecSt  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
a  country  beginning  to  improve,  which  we  fuppofe  is  the  cafe 
with  Scotland,  it  merits  particular  regard  ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
mifinformed,  it  actually  does  obtain  a  very  particular  degree  of 
attention  from  the  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  his  Lordlhip  had  not  confi- 
dered  this  branch  of  his  fubjeCl  with  that  degree  of  attention  it 
required  ;  as  feveral  of  the  claufes  here  enumerated  are  alto¬ 
gether  inconfiftent  with  one  another,  and  could  not  take  place 
in  the  fame  leafe;  and  fome  of  them  would  be  unnecelTary  if 
other  parts  of  the  plan  were  to  be  executed. 

He  begins  with  recommending  leafes  that  fhall  have  an  un¬ 
certain  ifiue ;  that  is,  to  terminate  with  the  life  of  the  holder  of 
the  farm.  But  to  this  we  fee  two  great  objections.  The  firft 
is,  that  a  prudent  man  will  be  afraid  to  lay  out  much  money 
in  improving  a  farm  in  thefe  circumftances,  left  he  lliould  hurt 
his  family  by  fo  doing.  It  therefore  checks  induftry,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  introduce  a  degree  of  languor  and  defpondency, 
which  muft  ever  be  prejudicial  to  the  community.  The  fe- 
cond  objection  is,  that  it  muft  often  fubjecft  the  furviving  family 
to  the  tnoft  cruel  hardfhips  when  they  are  leaft  able  to  bear  it. 
The  idea  is  certainly  unworthy  of  a  generous  mind,  as  it 
prompts  the  landlord  to  fecure  hirrueif  by  Snatching  from  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  thofe  harvefts  that  had  been  prepared 
for  them  by  the  labour  of  the  indulgent  hufband  and  parent, 
and  of  driving  them  out  to  nailery  and  want,  at  that  moment 
when  they  are  deprived  of  him  who  alone  could  have  been  their 
ftay  and  fupport.  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  fliould  be  deprived 
of  his  aftiftance  in  fupplying  their  wants  ?  Their  fufterings 
ought  rather  to  be  alleviated  than  augmented  on  this  mournful 
oecafion. 

Rev.  Feb.  1778, 
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In  the  fequel  he  approves  of  reftri&ive  claufes,  limiting  the 
tenant  to  a  certain  routine  of  crops,  which  he  thinks  would  be 
beneficial.  Were  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  arrived  at  the 
utmoft  pofiible  degree  of  perfe£Hon,  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
claufes  of  this  nature  would  be  advantageous;  but  in  the  prefent 
imperfedf  ft  ate  of  our  knowledge  in  this  art,  nothing,  to  us, 
appears  more  ridiculoufly  abfurd  than  fuch  a  propofal.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  farmer  mull,  on  many  occafions,  explore 
his  way  in  the  dark  ;  he  is  a  traveller  in  an  unknown  country, 
where  he  may  meet  with  many  unforefeen  obifructions  :  yet  he 
muft  be  obliged  to  walk  right  forward  in  a  line  chalked  out  to 
him,  without  either  deviating  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
but  at  the  peril  of  utter  ruin,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he 
alone  muft  make  the  neceffary  difcoveries  in  that  unexplored 
country,  yet  others,  who  are  themfelves  unacquainted  with  it, 
prefcribe  rules  which  he  muft  on  no  account  tranfgrefs  -was 
ever  any  thing  more  abfurd  than  fuch  a  thought ! 

We  reprobate  thefe  claufes  with  the  lefs  referve,  becaufe  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  beftow  the  moft  ample  applaufe  on 
another  article  propofed  by  his  Lordfhip  ;  an  article  that  en¬ 
tirely  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  thefe  imperfect  regulations  ;  which 
gives  to  the  tenant  that  effedtual  fecurity  he  wants  ;  which  tends 
in  the  moft  powerful  manner  to  improve  the  country,  to  enrich 
the  proprietor,  and  render  every  perfon  interefted  in  the  trans¬ 
action  happy  in  their  feveral  ftations,  as  well  as  ufeful  members 
of  Society.  It  is  founded  on  equity,  and  therefore  deferves  the 
higheft  praife  ;  it  is  dictated  by  wifdom,  and  therefore  cannot 
fail  to  be  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  After  this  exordium  the 
Reader  is,  no  doubt,  defirous  of  knowing  what  this  applauded 
article  is.- — Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  or  natural.  We  give 
it  in  the  Author’s  words  : 

6  The  following,  fays  he,  or  fome  fuch  claufe,  will  excite 
a  tenant’s  higheft  induftry  to  improve  his  farm  to  the  utmoft, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  only  for  nineteen  years.  At  expiry  of  the 
leafe,  the  tenant  (hail  be  entitled  to  a  fecond  nineteen  years, 
upon  paying  a  fifth  part  for  any  other  proportion,  he  might 
have  faid,  agreed  upon  by  the  parties]  of  more  rent ;  unlefs  the 
landlord  give  him  ten  years  purchafe  of  that  fifth  part.  The 
rent,  for  example,  is  iool.  The  tenant  offers  120  1.  He  is 
entitled  to  continue  his  poffeilion  a  fecond  nineteen  years  at  the 
advanced  rent,  unlefs  the  landlord  pay  him  200  1.  If  he  offers 
a  ftill  higher  rent,  the  landlord  cannot  turn  him  out,  unlefs  he 
pay  him  ten  years  purchafe  of  that  offer.’ 

We  perfectly  agree  in  opinion  that  this  claufe  would  excite 
a  tenant’s  higheft  induftry  to  improve  his  farm  to  the  utmoft, 
and  in  confequence  would  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  all  other  claufes. 

We 
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We  would  only  propofe  this  fmall  alteration,  to  render  it  en¬ 
tirely  unexceptionable,  viz.  that  inflead  of  terminating  with  the 
fecond  nineteen  years,  the  leafe  fhould  be  renewable  at  the  end 
of  every  nineteen  years  in  infinitum ,  on  the  tenant’s  agreeing 
to  pay  a  like  proportional  rife  ;  the  proprietor  always  being  at 
liberty  to  buy  the  leafe  at  ten  years  purchafe  of  the  rife  of 
rent,  as  above,  at  the  renewal  of  every  nineteen  years,  if  he 
fhould  fo  incline.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  tenant,  by 
confidering  his  leafe  as  a  perpetuity,  would  exert  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft,  to  render  it  worth  the  rent  at  which  he  could  infure 
it  to  himfelf  and  heirs.  But  if,  by  accidental  cireumffances, 
he  fhould  find  that  it  could  not  poffibiy  bear  the  additional 
rent,  he  is  free  to  give  it  up  whenever  that  additional  rent 
ought  to  commence.  On  the  other  hand,  fhould  the  proprietor 
find  that,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  the  farm  would  yield  a 
greater  rent  than  was  ftipulated  by  the  leafe,  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  purchafe  the  leafe  at  the  moderate  rate  of  ten  years 
purchafe  of  that  additional  rent,  which  he  may  then  lett  to  an¬ 
other,  at  the  farther  additional  rent  it  may  be  worth.  In  fhort, 
turn  this  claufe  how  you  will,  we  imagine  it  impoffible  to 
ftate  a  cafe  in  which  either  the  proprietor  or  tenant  could  be 
injured  in  their  interefl :  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  if  the 
proprietors  of  land  in  Scotland  fhould  univerfally  agree  to  adopt 
th  is  method  of  letting  land,  it  would  foon  become  the  richeff: 
and  beft  improved  country  on  the  globe;  and  the  revenues  of 
the  landholders  be  encreafed  in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than 
has  ever  been  experienced  in  any  other  country.  In  fuch  cafe 
juftice  would  demand  that  a  ftatue  fhould  be  erecled  in  honour 
of  the  beneficent  author  who  firff  fuggefted  the  idea  of  it. 

We  beg  pardon  of  the  Reader,  who  may  have  no  taffe  for 
the  fludy  of  agriculture  and  hufbandry,  for  having  dwelt  fo 
long  on  this  Article.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Appendix 
treats  of  the  propagation  of  plants  and  animals,  where  we  meet 
with  feveral  entertaining  obfervations. 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  prefent  Article  without  warmly  re¬ 
commending  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  every  perfon  who  has 
any  concern  with  rural  affairs.  For  although  thertf  are  a  few 
pafiages  which  we  think  lefs  perfect  than  others,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number,  we  have  pointed 
out  as  we  went  along;  yet  it  abounds  with  fuch  ufefui  infor¬ 
mation  as  cannot  fail  to  render  it  highly  beneficial  to  fchofe 
who  attentively  perufe  it* 
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Art.  Ili.  *Ths  Battle  of  Hajlings ;  a  Tragedy.  By  Richard  Canb- 
berland,  Efq.  As  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane. 
8vo.  I  s.  6d.  Dilly*  1778. 

OF  all  the  feveral  dramas,  tragedies,  comedies,  or  farces* 
that  have  come  within  our  cognizance  for  many  years 
pad,  we  do  not  remember  one  of  fo  extraordinary  a  complexion 
as  the  play  now  before  us.  It  feems  to  have  been  intended  and 
given  by  the  elaborate  Author  as  an  abftraCt  of  all  excellence. 
It  afpires  to  the  various  characters  of  philosophical,  political, 
poetical,  and  theatrical.  It  is  all  peacock’s  feathers.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  (trip  the  (lately  Bard  of  his  variegated  plumage, 
but  rather  add  to  his  honours  and  ornament  by  applying  the  tar 
of  criticifm,.  that  his  feathers  may  flick  fo  much  the  clofer. 

Dramatic  poets,  from  JEfchylus  to  Shakefpeare,  have  often 
derived  their  fables  from  the  annals  of  their  country  ;  and  after 
having  founded  their  plays  on  fome  great  hiftorical  event,  have 
been  allowed  to  heighten  and  embellifh  it;  but  the  great  and 
leading  features  of  the  (lory  were  conftantly  retained,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  perfonages  preferved,  and  the  poet,  who  was  indulged 
in  probable  fictions  to  fupport  and  adorn  hidory,  was  not  how¬ 
ever  permitted  grofsly  to  violate  or  contradiCt  it. 

Aid  famam  fequerey  ant  fibi  convenientla  finge . 

Writers  of  tranfeendent  genius  overleap  all  rules.  The  hif¬ 
torical  plays  of  that  common  mortal  Shakefpeare,  are  almofl  re¬ 
gular  annals,  and  his  Romans  or  Englifhmen  are  as  faithfully 
delineated,  and  as  eafily  recognized,  in  the  theatre,  as  in  Plu¬ 
tarch  or  Holingfhed.  The  tragedy  of  the  Battle  of  Haflings- 
is  raifed  on  more  fublime  and  eccentric  principles.  William  is 
ficarcely  mentioned,  and  never  in  terms  cf  conquefi  :  Harold* 
the  enterprifing  gallant  Harold,  is  reprefented  as  a  monkifh 
bigot ;  while  Edgar  Atheling,  whom  hiftorians  have  almoft 
marked  with  imbecility,  is -exalted  into  a  hero,  and  even  raifed 
to  that  throne  on  which  the  battle  of  Haftinsts  feated  the  Duke 

o  _ _ 

of  Normandy.  The  death  of  Turnus  clofes  the  AEneid.  With 
fuch  an  authority,  as  well  as  hiftory,  in  his  favour,  a  common 
poet  might  have  fuppofed  the  death  of  Harold,  which  is  re¬ 
corded  in  this  tragedy,  a  fufficient  warrant  for  efiabliihing  the 
dominion  of  the  conqueror;  but  our  Bard  very  adroitly  rallies 
his  troops  under  Edgar  Atheling,  founds  a  retreat,  and  drops 
the  curtain.  In  fhort,  the  Battle  of  Haftings  like. 

The  ftory  cf  the  bear  and  fiddle. 

Is  fling,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle. 

The  whole  drama  begins,  continues,  and  ends,  diametrically  op-j 
pofite  to  your  expectations ;  and  this  it  is,  Mr.  Johnfon,  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  fur  prize  ! 

But 
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But  if  the  general  ftrudlure  of  the  fable  be  admirable,  the 
detail  is  not  lefs  peculiar.  The  difcovery  [ai/fj'i/wpitn?]  was, 
hy  the  ancients,  and  their  fervile  imitators,  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  important  circumftances  of  tragedy,  requiring  the  ut- 
moft  caution  and  addrefs.  It  was  therefore  frugally  ufed,  and 
fearfully  conducted.  The  Drury-lane  Euripides  of  1778  has, 
however,  dealt  out  the  difcovery  with  fuch  a  lavifli  hand,  that 
his  prodigality  in  this  inftance  would  be  inexcufable,  did  it  not 
palpably  proceed  from  the  inexhauftible  riches  of  an  exuberant 
imagination.  Firft,  a  noble,  in  the  intereft  of  the  concealed 
Edgar  Atheling,  reveals  him,  without  2ny  apparent  motive  but 
-the  overflowings  of  a  benevolent  heart,  to  one  of  the  warders  of 
his  caftle.  To  his  litter,  however,  to  whom  it  feems  more 
important  that  the  real  character  of  Edgar  fhould  be  known, 
the  fame  noble  does  not  reveal  him,  but  Edgar  himfelf  makes 
her  acquainted  with  it.  Afterwards  he  very  impoliticly  makes 
the  fame  difcovery  to  Harold  ;  and  his  mi  ft  refs,  who  follows 
him  in  difguife  to  the  camp,  ftill  more  impoliticly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  betrays  herfelf  to  her  rival.  Ordinary  characters  would 
have  conducted  themfelyes  on  different  principles,  and  ordinary 
writers  would  have  given  different  draughts  of  them  ;  but  our 
poet  deals  in  the  extraordinary and  this  it  is,  Mr.  Johnfon,  to 
elevate  and  furprize. 

The  language  of  this  tragedy  affords  the  moll  curious  fpeci- 
men  of  the  modern- antique  we  remember  to  have  feen.  Here 
is  no  vulgar  difcrimination  of  character,  which  affigns  to  maids 
and  heroes,  kings  and  peafants,  a  different  ffyle.  Our  Au¬ 
thor  produces  none  but  well-bred  perfons,  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  all  educated  in  the  fame  fchool  of  metaphor,— a  prey 
at  which  each  fpeaker  greedily  fnatches,  and  never  quits  till  he 
has  fairly  run  it  down: 

So  eloquent,  he  cannot  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flies  a  trope. 

We  have  the  pleafure  alfo  of  eonverfing  with  our  oldeff:  and 
mo  ft  intimate  poetical  acquaintance,  who  are  perpetually  brought 
before  us,  from  Shakefpeare  down  to  Mafon  and  Gray,  all  of 
which  are  occaffonally  introduced  by  our  Author,  to  whofe 
work  we  would  recommend  this  motto. 

Such  labour’d  nothings,  in  fo  11  range  a  ftyJe, 

Amaze  the  unlearn’d,  and  make  the  learned  fmile. 


Art.  IV.  F abula:  Jelecles .  A u Store  'Joanne  Gay ,  Latine  reddit<s» 

8 vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Dodfley.  1778. 

OF  Gay’s  Fables  every  thing  is  faid  by  their  own  celebrity. 

Of  the  tranflation  of  this  final!  feledtion,  before  we  fay 
any  thing,  we  {hall  give  a  fpecimen  : 

1  3 
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The  tame  Stag. 

As  a  young  flag  the  thicket  pa  ft. 

The  branches  held  his  antlers  fall ; 

A  clown  who  faw  the  captive  hung, 

Acrofs  the  horns  his  halter  flung. 

Now  fafely  hamper'd  in  the  cord, 

He  bore  the  prefent  to  his  Lord. 

#  #  # 

At  fir  ft,  within  the  yard  confin’d. 

He  flies  and  hides  from  all  mankind ; 

Now  bolder  grown,  with  fix’d  amaze. 

And  diftant  awe  prefumes  to  gaze  ; 

Munches  the  linen  on  the  lines. 

And  on  a  hood  or  apron  dines : 

He  fteals  my  little  mailer’s  bread, 

Follows  the  fervants  to  be  fed  : 

Nearer,  and  nearer  now  he  ftands 
To  feel  the  praife  of  patting  hands ; 

Examines  every  fill  for  meat, 

And  though  repuls’d  difdains  retreat; 

Attacks  again  with  levelfd  horns, 

And  man,  that  was  his  terror,  fcorns. 

Such  is  the  country  maiden’s  fright. 

When  firft  a  red-coat  is  in  fight ; 

Behind  the  door  lhe  hides  her  face, 

Next  time,  at  diftance,  eyes  the  lace  ; 

She  now  can  all  his  terrors  Hand, 

Nor  from  his  fqueeze  withdraws  her  hand. 

She  plays  familiar  in  his  arms. 

And  every  foldier  hath  his  charms ; 

From  tent  to  tent  fhe  fpreads  her  flame ; 

For  cuftom  conquers  fear  and  fhame. 

■\  ■  i 

Cervus  Mansuetus. 

Dum  jwvenis  tendit  dumeta  per  afpera  cervus, 

Ramorum  cohibent  brachia  denfa  caput ; 

Nequicquam  implicita  luSiantem  fronte  colonus 
Cernit ,  et  injedio  cornua  funeiigat • 

Jlle  tenet  laqueo ,  pr&daque  fuperbus  opima , 

Captivam  domino  denat  habere  feratn. 

#  #  * 

Clauditur  exigui  cum  primum  in  limit e  fepti , 

Se  tegity  atque  homitiem  vitat,  et  ora  fugit * 

Mqx  animum  capiens ,  obtutu  Jixus  in  uno , 

Luminibus  tacitis  Jingula  cautus  obit. 

Pendula  funiculis  turn  prendens  lintea  mprfu , 

Prandia  ventrali ,  pileolove  facit  ; 

Crujiula  ab  armigero  c  apt  at  Jiki  fraude  tenello , 

Speque  dapum ,  fervos  geflit  ubique  fequi. 

Vicinus  magis  atque  mag  is  nunc  omnibus  afiat , 
i  Plaudentefque  fubit  l&tus,  avanfque  manus  ; 

Mo# 
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Mox  efcam  impatiens  palma  fibi  pofcit  ab  omni , 

Cedere  et  indignans ,  fape  repulfus  adeft . 

Armata  dein  front e  minax  fua  jura  tueturt 
Ludibrioque  bominem ,  quern  metuebat ,  habet . 

Hand  /ecus  agreftis  trepidat  for  midi  ne  uirgo , 

Coccina  cum  primum  per  cut  it  ora  chlamys  : 

Pone  fores  latitat  ,  faciemque  abfcondit ;  at  or  as 
Paulatim  auratse  fpedlat,  a?natque  togcs  : 

Nunc  formidato  fefe  offer t  fortior  hofi, 

Nec  preffam ,  gra-viter  fert,  retrahitve ,  manum  : 

Ludere  in  amplexu  jam  non  horrefcit ;  et  omnis 
Creditur  itlecebras  miles  habere  fuas  ; 

Accendit  totas  tandem  ambitiofa  cohortes  : 

Quippe  metum  fubigit  mas,  refugitque  pudor. 

The  tranflation  here  is  tolerably  eafy,  but  not  without  faults. 
In  fome  places  it  is  too  literal  to  be  elegant ;  in  others  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fo, 

Sjuippe  metum  fubigit  mos ,  refugitque  pudor » 

For  cuflom  conquers  fear  and  ihame. 

In  the  Latin,  Ihame  is  reprefented  either  as  flying  from  fear, 
or  rejediing  it  ;  for  the  word  refugit  will  bear  both  interpreta¬ 
tions  :  but  it  is  cuftom  that  puts  Ihame  to  flight ;  and  fugatque 
pudor em,  if  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  had  allowed,  would  have 
been  the  proper  rendering.  However,  the  verb  refugio  has  fome- 
times  a  neutral  fenfe,  and  the  tranflation,  though  in  this  place 
not  eligible,  is  juRifiable. 


Art.  V.  The  Hifory  of  England,  from  the  Revolution,  to  the  pre - 
fent  Time.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Wilfon,  Reftor 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  and  Prebendary  of  Weftminfter.  By 
Catherine  Macaulay  *.  Yol.  I.  4to.  15  s.  Boards.  Dilly,  &c. 
1778. 


WHAT  a  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world  is  the 
Author  of  the  compolitions  now  before  us  !  To  fee 
a  lady  ftep  forth,  in  the  aiTembly  of  learned  fages,  and  aflame 
the  hiftorian  s  chair,  is  an  objedt  which  was  never  beheld,  in  any 
country,  till  a  Macaulay  appeared  !  To  hear  her,  too,  with 
manly  energy,  with  clear  and  nervous  didtion,  and  in  a  bold 
and  animated  Ryle,  explain  the  principles  of  government,  deve- 
lope  the  ftatefman’s  views,  and  trace,  with  perfpicuity,  the 
alternate  progrefs  of  royal  or  of  popular  encroachment  on  the 
legal  conRitution  of  the  Rate, — this  is  all  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  literature  ! 

We  have,  on  a  former  occaflon,  obferved,  that  tho It  females 
who  have  been  ambitious  of  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters. 


*  A  full  length  print  of  the  Author,  elegantly  engraved  by 
Caldwell,  is  given,  by  way  of  frontifpiece. 
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have  generally  diffinguiffied  themfelves  by  their  vivacity  and 
imagination;  that  topics  which  require  inveftigation  and  labour, 
have  been  thought  too  ferious  and  important  to  engage  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  that  they  have  been  deemed  inferior  in  capacity  to  men  ; 
and  that  wifdom  is  an  enemy  to  beauty.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  remarked,  that  their  fuppofed  narrownefs  of  underftand- 
ing,  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  any  deficiency  of  nature,  but  to  the 
want  of  cultivation  Certain  it  is,  that  genius  is  not  confined  to 
either  fejj ;  and  that  where  the  improvements  of  education  have 
been  added  to  native  ability,  the  infiances  of  excellence  in  the 
female  character  have  been  equally  numerous,  in  proportion, 
to  thofe  in  the  male  line,  where  the  advantages  of  culture  are 
more  commonly  beftowed.  Accordingly,  in  the  prefent  exam¬ 
ple,  we  have  heard  it  generally  allowed,  that  our  fair  hifiorian 
hath  acquitted  herfelf  with  a  degree  of  merit,  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  many  celebrated  writers  in  the  fame  clafs,  but  fuperior 
to  mofi  of  thofe,  in  particular,  who  have  treated  of  Engl  fill 
affairs. 

Of  Mrs.  Macaulay’s  Hijlory  of  England  from  the  accejfon  of 
f flics  I.  to  the  elevation  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover ,  five  volumes 
have  already  appeared  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  the  narrative  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  rejhratlon  of  monarchy  under  Charles  II.  The 
materials  for  continuing  the  work  from  that  period,  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  brought  in  William  III.  are,  as  the  advertifements 
inform  us,  preparing,  by  the  author,  for  the  prefs.  In  the  mean 
time,  particular  motives  have  induced  her  to  publifh  her  account 
.  of  a  later  period,  with  fome  variation  of  manner  ^  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  gravity  of  hifioric  detail,  to  the  more  eafy  and  familiar 
form  of  epiftolary  ftyle.  What  thefe  motives  are,  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  detached  paffages  in  the  letters  themfelves. 

To  Dr.  Wilfon,  this  lady,  it  is  well  known,  is  under  very 
great  and  uncommon  obligations;  fuch  as,  indeed,  muft  natu¬ 
rally  call  for  every  poffible  return  of  gratitude;  and,  accord- 
inglv,  we  are  to  regard  the  handfome  manner  in  which  fhe  has 
addreffed  the  work  before  us,  to  her  venerable  and  liberal  friend, 
as  one  expreflion  of  that  amiable  principle. 

In  her  firff  letter,  after  teffifying  her  defire  of  rendering  the 
correipondence  worthy  of  her  friend’s  attention,  and  the  fource 
of  his  amufement,  file  thus  proceeds,  —  fomewhat  in  the  firain 
of  an  epjlle  dedicatory. 

6  1  he  virtues  of  your  character,  it  muff  be  owned,  afford  an 
.  ample  field  for  literary  eloquence  :  a  detail  of  filial  piety,  in  in¬ 
fiances  the  mofi  trying  to  human  fortitude;  the  fupporting  an 
independent  temper  and  condudt  in  the  midff  of  the  fervile  de¬ 
pravities  of  a  court;  the  almoft  fingular  infiance  of  warm  patrl- 
otifrn  united  to  the  clerical  charadler;  your  moderation  in  every 
mrcumitance  of  indulgence  which  regards  yourfelf,  while  you 

arq 
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are  lavifhmg  thoufands  on  the  public  caufe,  and  to  enlarge  the 
happinefs  of  individuals ;  the  exemplary  regularity  of  your  life; 
your  patience  and  fortitude,  and  even  chearfulnefs,  under  the, 
infirmities  of  a  weak  and  tender  conftitution  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
munificent  favours  you  have  conferred  on  me,  are  fubjedfs  of 
fufficient  power  to  animate  the  d ul left  writer;  but  thefe  are  fub- 
jecls,  my  friend,  which  I  am  convinced  will  pleafe  every  Reader 
better  than  yourfelf:  and  as  the  Jove  of  your  country,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  is  the  only  ruling  paffion  I  have 
ever  difcerned  in  your  character,  I  fhall  avail  myfelf  of  this  in¬ 
clination,  and  endeavour  to  fix  your  attention  by  the  interefting 
detail  of  thofe  caitfes  and  cir'cumfances ,  which  have  infenfibly  led 
us  from  the  airy  height  of  imaginary  fecurity ,  profperity ,  and  eleva¬ 
tion,  to  our  prefent  fate  of  danger  and  depravity 1 

We  have  printed  the  concluding  part  of  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph  in  Italics ,  becaufe  the  words  there  ufed,  feem  to  point, 
diredlly,  at  the  main  defign  of  the  prefent  work.  In  another 
place,  again  addreiling  herfelf  to  her  aged  and  reverend  correfpon- 
dent,  fhe  adds,  in  connexion  with  what  we  have  here  quoted, 

*  nor  do  I  pretend  to  tell  you  novelties,  or  to  have  any  other 
end  in  this  narration,  but  to  revive  in  your  memory  the  fadls 
neceffary  to  conned!  that  train  of  events,  which  have  compleat- 
ed  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  principles,  and  bids  fair  to  ren¬ 
der  the  government  of  this  country  as  intolerable  a  defpotifm  as 
the  Romans  endured  after  the  ruin  of  their  commonwealth/ 

Thus,  we  fee,  even  in  thefe  times  of  political  apofiacy,  and 
amidfl  the  prevalence  of  opp.ofite  ideas,  this  fpirited  writer  con¬ 
tinues  firmly  attached  to  thofe  manly  principles  of  liberty,  for 
which  the  preceding  parts  of  her  hiflory  have  been  fo  remark¬ 
ably  diflinguifhed.  And,  here,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impro¬ 
per  to  repeat  a  remark  of  our  own,  with  refpedt  to  this  part  of 
the  lady's  public  charadler,  and  that  of  her  hiflorical  produc¬ 
tions  : — we  were  fpeaking  of  the  frequent  opportunities  afforded 
her,  in  writing  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  “  of  difplaying  that  love 
of  freedom  which  file  avows  to  be  the  objedf  of  fecondary  wor- 
fliip  in  her  delighted  imagination.”  We  repeat,  too,  that  we 
are  glad,  however,  to  perceive,  that  although  fhe  gives  a  libe¬ 
ral  (cope  to  thofe  noble  principles,  fhe  does  not  “  (except  in  a 
few  cafu.al  overflowings  *  of  her  zeal  for  the  common  rights  of 

mankind) 

*  We  are  truly  concerned  to  meet  with  any  occafion  for  qualifying 
the  praife  of  impartiality  which  we  could,  with  pleafure,  beltow 
without  limitation  on  this  ingenious  writer,  and  which,  in  general, 
fhe  well  deferves ;  but  the  truth  is  (and  truth  ought  not  to  be  vio¬ 
lated,  in  compliment  to  any  human  being)  that  our  author  hath  ,  in  a 
few  infiances,  fuffered  expreflibns  to  drop  from  her  pen,  and  fentiments 
|o  efcane  her,  which  are  inconfifiem  with  the  candour  of  an  hifiorian. 

Thus* 
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mankind)  cc  run  into  the  extravagant  entbufiafm  of  republican 
bigots.”  cc  We  Reviewers,  who,  from  age,  and  long  experi¬ 
ence,  have  acquired  moderation,  and  who,  in  our  critical  capa¬ 
city,  have  no  pailjons,  and  are  of  no  party,  are  ever  upon  our 
guard  again#  bigotry ,  even  though  it  ihould  alTume  the  alluring 
&ape  of  FREEDOM,” 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjedlure  of  our  own, 
with  regard  to  the  views  of  our  fair  patriot,  in  detaching  this 
part  of  her  hiftory  from  the  main  body  of  the  work, — file,  per¬ 
haps,  had  other  objedis  in  contemplation,  befide  the  amufement 
of  her  reverend  friend,  and  the  furnifhing  him  with  helps  for 
his  recolledfion  of  paft  events.  She,  poffibly,  confidered  the 
critical  circumftances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  was 
attentive  to  the  immediate  demand  which  fhe  might  fuppofe  the 
public  to  have,  at  this  peculiar  juncture,  •  upon  every  friend  to 
its  mo#  important  intereffs,  efpecially  to  the  guardian  care  and 
fecurity  of  our  excellent  conflitution.  She  might,  in  this  view 
of  things,  think  it  high  time  to  iland  forth,  and  join  with  other 
public  lpirited  per  fons,  in  the  various  ranks  and  ffations  of  fo- 
ciety,  in  order  to  unveil  the  hidden  myfteries  of  modern  politics, 
and  modern  meafures,  to  bring  matters  home  to  our  immediate 
fituation, — to  fhew  us  what  treacherous  ground  we  ftand  upon, — 
and,  like  another  Caflandra,  warn  us  of  our  impending  danger — - 
If  this  intention  is  not  diredfly  avowed,  it  is,  in  our  apprehen- 
fion,  fufEciently  implied,  in  almo#  every  page  of  the  volume 
before  us. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  work  under  confideration,  and 
let  it  fpeak  more  directly  for  itfelf,  in  the  following  extracts : 

In  the  remarks  which  our  Author  makes  on  the  criminal  ne¬ 
glect  of  our  forefathers,  in  regard  to  the  glorious  opportunities 
offered  to  them,  for  rectifying,  at  the  reformation ,  and  the  revo¬ 
lution^  the  enormous  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  govern¬ 
ment,  both  in  church  and  ffate,  there  is  much  truth,  uttered 
with  much  feverity  :  but,  what  is  more  fevere  than  truth  ! 

*  The  reformation, *  fays  Mrs.  M  c  and  the  revolution,  are 
the  two  grand  aeras  in  our  hiftory,  which  are  celebrated  by  every 


Thus,  for  inftance,  in  her  fecond  letter,  fhe,  unguardedly,  paffes 
the  following  harfh  fenterice  on  the  Tory  party  : 

- ‘  The  Jacobites,  [in  the  reign  of  Will.  III.]  whofe  political 

errors  flow  entirely  from  religious  bigotry,  were  but  a  fmall  number 
in  comparifon  to  the  Tories,  whofe  corruptions  primarily  flow  from 
the  badnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  from  thence  infetl  their  underhand? 
ing.* 

This  account  of  the  origin  and  fource  of  Tory-principles,  is  too 
abfurd  (begging  the  lady’s  pardon)  for  a  ferious  refutation  :  a  To.ry- 
writer  might,  with  equal  truth  and  candour,  pafs  the  fame  judgment 
on  Whigs  and  Whiggifm. 

political 
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political  writer,  as  productive  of  the  mod  perfect  ftate  of  civil 
and  religous  freedom  which  human  fociety  is  capable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing;  and  yet,  my  friend,  your  penetrating  fagacity  muft  have 
led  you  to  difcover,  that  the  reformation  was  more  the  refult  of 
interefted  policy  than  an  honeft  zeal  to  reftore  the  primitive 
purity  and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem  :  a  purity  no  longer 
preferved,  than  while  the  church  was  totally  unconnected  with 
the  civil  power.  But  a  reformation  on  thefe  principles  would 
have  ill  fuited  the  defigns  of  a  court. 

‘  The  view  of  Henry  VIII.  was  to  gratify  his  refentment 
againft  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  enrich  his  coffers  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  render  his  power  completely  defpotic  by 
the  union  of  the  ecclefiaftic  with  the  civil  fword,  Thefe  pious 
views  have  been  religioufly  followed  by  his  fucceffors  ;  church- 
government,  inftead  of  being  new-modelled  on  a  plan  proper  to 
preferve  the  freedom  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  morals  of  the 
people,  is  rendered  a  mere  minifterial  engine ;  the  fpiritual 
kingdom  of  Chrift,  a  fubordinate  limb  of  the  ftate  politic;  and 
the  regular  teachers  of  Chriftianitv,  the  profeffed  creatures  of 
government,  and  the  bafe  inftruments  of  wicked  policy/ 

With  refpedt  to  the  revolution,  our  Author  acknowledges 
that  it  gave  a  different  afpedt  to  the  conftitution  from  that  which 
it  had  worn  through  the  government,  ‘  or  rather  the  tyrannies/ 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts;  that  the  maxim  of  hereditary, 
indefeafihle  right,  which  thofe  princes  had  eftablifhed,  chiefly 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  church,  was  altogether  renounced  by  a 
free  parliament ;  that  the  power  of  the  crown  was  acknowledged 
to  flow  from  no  other  fountain  than  that  of  a  contract  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  allegiance  and  protection  were  declared  reciprocal 
terms ;  yet,  fhe  obferves,  c  on  this  great  occaflon,  when  the 
nation  had  foiemnly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  male  line 
of  the  Stuarts,  for  their  abufe  of  power,  and  their  repeated  at- 


*  With  refpedt  to  the  courts  this  appears  to  be  ftri&ly  juft;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  extend  this  obfervation  (which  Mrs.  M.  evidently 
does  not)  to  the  views  of  many  individuals  among  the  adliye  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  reformation ;  numbers  of  whom  proved  the  ftncerity  of 
their  intentions  by  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  and  even  the  facrifice 
of  their  lives. — This  note  may  feem  unneceflary,  as  the  remark  is  fb 
obvious ;  but  fuffer  us  to  add,  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious,  too 
fcrupuloufly  careful,  in  refpeft  to  the  facred  memories  of  thofe  good 
men— that  not  the  leaft  fhadow  of  a  reflection  may  feem  to  be  calt 
upon  them,  by  any  appearance  of  a  conceffion,  of  which  the  eternal  tra- 
ducers  of  that  reformation  may  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  ;  and 
from  which  they  may  affedt  to  triumph,  although  confcious  that, they 
have  obtained  no  victory.  The  reformation  will  ever  reflect  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  body  of  the  people  who  carried  it  on,  whatever 
*nay  be  thought  of  the  court-policy ,  which  at  length  adopted  it. 

tempts 
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tempts  to  deflroy  all  the  balances  of  the  confutation,  and  render 
the  monarchy  purely  defpotic ;  when  they  had  adopted  into  the 
fcgal  rights  a  family  who  had  no  pretence  but  that  of  eledlion  ; 
the  zeal  of  the  patriots  to  eftablifh  the  perfonaj  interefj:  of  their 
leader,  co-operating  with  thofe  irrational  prejudices  which  the 
deteftable  doctrines  of  the  church  had  Town  very  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  occafioned  the  convention  of  eftates  which 
eftablifhed  Will  iarn  on  the  throne,  to  negledt  this  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  of  cutting  oft*  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  which 
they  had  juftly  imputed  the  calamities  and  injuries  fuftained  by 
the  nation,  and  which  had  ever  prevented  the  democratical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  cdnftjttidon  from  aching  to  the  fecurity  of  liberties 
and  privileges  vainly  fet  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 

4  The  plan  of  fettjement/  continues  our  hiftorian,  e  was  nei¬ 
ther  properly  digefted,  nor  maturely  formed  ;  it  was  neither 
agreeable  to  the  regularity  of  the  Saxon  conititution  which  effec¬ 
tually  feci: red  every  privilege  it  beftowed  ;  nor  did  it  admit  of 
any  of  thofe  refinements  and  improvements,  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  mankind  had  enabled  them  to  make  in  the  fcience  of 
political  fecurity.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  monarch  retained 
the  old  regal  power  over  parliaments,  in  its  full  extent;  he  was 
left  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn,  or  diffolve  them  at  his  plea- 
fure;  he  was  enabled  to  influence  elections,  and  opprefs  corpo¬ 
rations;  he  pofleffed  the  right  of  chufihg  his  own  council,  of 
nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Hate,  the  houfhold,  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  church  ;  the  abfolute  command  over 
the  militia  was  referved  to  the  crown;  and  fo  totally  void  of 
improvement  was  the  revolution  fyftem,  that  the  reUques  of  the 
liar-chamber  was  retained  in  the  ofHce  of  the  attorney-general, 
who,  in  the  cafe  of  libels,  has  the  power  of  lodging  a  vexatious, 
and  even  a  falfe  information,  without  being  fubjedied  to  the 
penalty  of  coft  or  damage  P 

We  muft  not  overlook  the  following  obfervation,  which  fhews 
that  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  liberties  of  a  nation, 
than  an  unimproved  revolution  in  its  government;  viz .  4  When 
the  fucceffion  in  the  government  is  changed,  without  a  fubftan- 
tial  provifion  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty,  its  total  deftrudlion  is 
accomplifh  d,  by  the  very  meafure  intended  for  its  prefervation  ; 
and  the  reafpn  is  plain  ;  a  military  eftablifh ment;  becomes  necef- 
iary  to  defend  the  government  from  the  pretenftons  of  the  de¬ 
throned  fovereign.  Belides,  thole  who,  on  principles  of  patri- 
otifm,  are  the  authors  of  fuch  a  revolution,  are  imperceptibly 
warmed  into  the  injudicious  heat  of  partizans  ;  and  the  dread  of 
pains  and  penalties  attendant  on  a  reftoration,  infenfibly  leads 
them  to  concur  in  ftrengthening  the  power  of  the  reigning  fo¬ 
vereign,  though  at  the  expence  of  that  conftitutional  freedom 
they  had  run  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  obtain  ! 

This 
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Th  is  remark  evinces  the  juftnefs  of  the  Writer’s,  notion 
of  the  point  under  confideration,  and  the  clearnefs  of  her  dii- 
cernment  of  human  nature, — its  weaknefs,  and  its  inconfif- 
tencres ;  but  it  may,  likewife,  hint  to  us  this  difcouraging  con- 
clufion, — that  if  fo  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  firm- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  take  the  lead,,  even  in  the  beft  of  caufes,  and 
with  the  befi \  intentions  to  fupport  it,  how  cautious  ought  we  to 
be,  of  engaging  in  great  and  hazardous  attempts  for  the  redrefe 
of  national  grievances,  by  violent  means  :  fince  Vvre  have  fo  fel- 
dom  feen  that  the  benefit  refuiting  to  the  public,  from  fuch 
means,  however  fuccefsful,  has  proved  adequate  to  the  pofiible 
danger,  and  the  certain  cofi. — In  brief,  revolutions  in  govern¬ 
ment,  generally,  through  mifmanagement,  refemble  that  which 
happened  in  the  garden  of  the  farmer,  who  defired  the  Tquire  to 
brin 2:  his  huntfman  and  hounds,  in  order  to  catch  the  hare 
which  was  foraging  among  his  cabbages. 

With  refpedl  to  the  Tories,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
flavifh  complexion  and  mifchievous  tendency  of  their  political 
tenets,  it  is  but  juftice  to  them  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have 
been  always  fiaunch  and  true  to  their  principles.  Of  this,  our 
Author  gives  a  notable  infiance  in  their  fudden  attachment 
even  to  King  William,  in  order  to  carry  their  favourite  point 

of  regal  prerogative. - Speaking  of  the  endeavours  of  the 

Whigs,  foon  after  the  revolution,  to  fecure  the  only  remaining 
conftitutional  check  on  the  power  of  the  crown, — the  fettlement 
of  the  royal  revenue,  and  the  command  of  the  purfe,-— with 
the  mortifications  endured  by  William,  in  confequence  of  thofe 
meafures  ; — the  hiftorian  adds, — 5  William  did  not  long  labour 
under  thefe  mortifications ;  the  Tory  fadlion,  whofe  principles 
led  them  to  oppofe  every  limitation  to  royal  powers,  had  been 
only  induced  to  comply  with  the  Whigs,  [in  efiablifiiing  Wil¬ 
liam  on  the  throne,  which  had  been  abdicated  by  James  j 
through  the  terror  of  attainders,  to  which  they  were  liable,  from 
the  guilt  they  had  incurred  as  abettors  of  the  cruel  and  tyran¬ 
nical  meafures  of  the  laft  reign.  This  party  no  fooner  perceived 
that  William  was  as  tenacious  of  power  as  his  predecefibrs,  than 
they  began  to  form  defigns  to  difappoint  the  Whigs  of  all 
the  falutary  fruits  of  the  revolution.’ — Our  Author  (hews  in 
what  refpedfs  they  fucceeded  in  this  laudable  defign,  and  how 
cordially  William  met  their  advances.  —  In  a  word,  c  the  Whigs’ 
fays  Mrs.  M.  6  were  fo  entirely  foiled  in  every  effort  they  made 
to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  obtain  jufiice  on 
public  delinquents,  [meaning  the  obnoxious  infiruments  of  the 
late  king’s  arbitrary  proceedings]  that  a  bill  to  attaint  the  blood, 
and  forfeit  the  eftates  of  the  execrable  Jeffries,  proved  as  un fuc¬ 
cefsful  as  their  other  attempts;  and  while  the  family  of  this  de~ 
teftable  citizen  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vil- 
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lainy,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  Ludlow,  was  refufed 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  fpending  the  fhort  remainder  of  life  in  his  own 
country; — a  country,  For  whofe  welfare  he  had  often  bled,  and 

had  offered  the  facrifice  of  his  life  and  fortune.’ - This  finale 

faift  is  fufHcient  to  (hew,  that  the  cold-blooded  Dutchman  had 
not  a  juft  ferife  of  the  value  of  thofe  very  principles  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne  of  thefe 
kingdoms. 

By  his  trimming  conduCI,  however,  William  (whofe  politics, 
like  the  little  politics  of  moft  princes,  regarded  rather  his  own 
perfonal  advantages,  than  the  general  welfare  of  the  ftate)  feems 
to  have  gained  thofe  points  which  were  his  moft  immediate  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  to  have  managed  fo,  as  to  fecure  both  Tories  and 
Whigs  in  his  intereft :  balancing  the  oppofite  parties  in  fuch  a 
manner  as,  in  our  Author’s  words,  c  to  give  the  preponderat¬ 
ing  weight  to  every  court  meafure.’  The  Tories,  fays  fhe, 
*  looked  up  to  him  for  preferment,  and  the  Whigs  for  fafety ; 
and  both  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  adulatory  addrefles,  and 
nnconftitutional  compliances  :  nor  were  the  two  [religious] 
factions,  of  high  church  and  low,  much  lefs  favourable  to  the 
power  of  government.  As  William  was  a  Calvinift  by  profef- 
fion,  and  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  had  the  whole  body  of  dif- 
fenters  at  his  command  ;  who  little  attending  (as  feems  to  be  the 
cafe  with  fome  of  them  in  the  prefent  day)  to  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  impoJJihiUty 
of  preferving  the  one  with  the  lofs  of  the  other ,  regarded  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  king’s  power  as  a  neceffary  bulwark  againft  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  church.’ 

The  Jacobites,  too,  as  well  as  the  other  parties,  were  courted, 
and  even  trufted  by  the  new  monarch,  who  was,  perhaps,  po¬ 
litically  right  in  refolving  not  to  be  king  of  the  hills,  nor  of  the 
vallies,  but  king  over  all.  The  following  is  our  Author’s  brief 
character  of  this  political  fact  4  They  may  juftly  be  termed 
idol-worfhippers  ;  they  make  a  deity  of  human  power,  and  expect 
particular  benefits  for  their  fervfle  offerings.  They  look  with 
malignant  eyes  on  democratica!  privileges,  merely  becaufe  they 
affeCt  the  happinefs  of  fubjects  in  general ;  they  grant  power  to 
the  fovereign,  as  mifers  lend  money,  with  the  view  of  illegal 
intereft;  and  willingly  fubjeCt  themfelves  to  the  infolence  of 
fuperiors,  on  the  hope  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
return  the  infult  on  thofe  whom  they  regard  in  the  light  of  infe¬ 
riors. - All  this  party  were,  to  a  man,  againft  encroaching 

on  what  they  termed  the  juft  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

6  The  pernicious  cuftom  of  bribery  in  elections,  which  began 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  which  had 
in  ere  a  fed  with  a  rapid  progrefs  fince  the  revolution,  began  now 
to  be  generally  pra&ifed  ;  Tories  and  Whigs,  placemen  and 

patriots. 
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patriots,  in  defiance  of  law,  juftice,  and  common  decency,  openly 
and  avowedly  out-bade  each  other,  and  bought  votes  as  men 
would  buy  cattle  in  a  common  market/  From  this  accurfed  mode 
of  corruption,  together  with  the  fcheme  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  fatal  invention  of  the  funds ,  this  empire,  it  is  to  be 

feared,  may  date  its - .  But  we  pretend  not  to  be  Caf 

fandras . 

Our  Author’s  difplay  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  leading  and 
contending  parties,  throughout  the  whole  of  William’s  reio-n, 
is  accurate,  lively,  impartial,  and  entertaining;  and  did  our 
limits  permit,  we  fhould  be  tempted  to  give  large  extracts  from 
it:  but  we  muft  reftrain  our  inclination.  Unable,  however, 
wholly  to  refift  the  temptation,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  Readers 
her  very  judicious  confiderations  on  the  important  queftion, 
*  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  revolution  was  advantageous  or 
difadvantageous  to  the  liberties  of  the  Britifh  empire/ 

In  eftimating  the  confequences  of  this  great  event,  our  hifto- 
rian  obferves  that,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  it  muft  he  remembered,  that 
the  change  in  the  fyftem  of  foreign  politics,  which  took  place 
after  the  fuccefiion  of  William,  involved  thefe  kingdoms  in  con¬ 
nexions,  wars,  and  debts,  which,  as  it  has  been  often  foreboded, 
fo  it  may  now  be  pronounced,  muft  end  in  univerfal  calamity. 

‘  It  was  to  fupport  this  fyftem  of  politics,  that  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  fan&ion  was  obtained  for  that  unconftitutional  engine  of 
defpotifm,  a  Handing  army;  and  it  was  to  fupport  this  fyftem 
of  politics,  that  all  the  increafed  powers  of  corruption  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  manner  totally  to  deftroy  all  principle,  and  debauch 
the  manners  of  the  whole  people. — I  am  fure,  my  friend,  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  no  advantages  we  gained  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  [this  is  a  bold  thing  to  fay ,  indeed!']  can  be  equivalent  to 
the  fuhverfion  of  all  principle  in  a  body  of  men,  whofe  virtue 
and  refolution  had  more  than  once  faved  the  conftitution  againft 
the  combined  powers  of  church  and  ftate  ! 

4  Candour/  continues  this  noble-minded  woman,  c  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  total  corruption  of  Whig  *  principle  refleds 
as  much  difhonour  on  the  fovereign,  as  it  does  on  the  party. 
But  without  entering  into  a  minute  defcription  of  the  conduct 
and  charader  of  William,  we  will,  my  friend,  compare  his 
opportunities,  with  the  ufe  he  made  of  them;  and  we  fhall,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  public  good  or  pri- 


*  We  could  wilh,  by  the  way,  that  thefe  two  vile,  low,  cant 
terms,  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  altogether  abolifhed,  or  fent  back 
to  Ireland,  from  whence  they  came.  Have  we  not  good  words  to 
convey  the  fame  ideas  ? — Henceforth,  then,  inftead  of  Whip  and  Tory, 
let  us  fay  FRbEMAN  and  Slave,  * 


vate 
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vate  intereft,  virtue  or  ambition,  had  the  flrong^fl;  influence 
over  his  mind. 

‘  Placed  at  the  head  of  his  native  country,  as  the  laft  hopes 
of  his  [it’s]  fafety  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  England,  under  the  name  of  her  Deliverer  from  civil  tyranny 
and  religious  perfecution,  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  fortune 
did  her  utmoft  toward  exalting  her  favourite,  William,  to  the  firft 
rank  of  refpedlable  charadhers  ;  but  the  great  authority  which 
this  Prince  obtained  over  the  Dutch,  on  the  merit  of  preferving 
them  from  the  yoke  of  France,  he,  in  many  inftances,  ufed  in 
a  manner  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  a  free  flate ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  eftablifhing  their  republican  liberty  on  a  permanent  ba¬ 
lls,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  that  monarchical  power,  which 
is  to  this  day  exercifed  by  his  fucceflors. 

4  Succefs,  which  ever  enlarges  the  noble  mind,  fhrunk  Wil¬ 
liam's  to  all  the  littlenefs  of  vulgar  character. — W  en  raifed  to 
imperial  dignity  by  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs  [in  quoting  we  muff 
copy  the  term]  for  the  generous  purpofe  of  enlarging  and  fecuring 
liberty,  be  abandoned  his  benefactors,  and  entered  into  difhonefl: 
intrigues  with  the  Tories ,  in  order  to  increafe  the  influence,  and 
extend  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  nor  did  he  ever  quarrel  with 
thefe  avowed  enemies  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  till  they 
oppofed  meafures  which  tended  to  the  manifeft  difadvantage,  if 
not  to  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

Ambitious  of  being  confldered  as  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  anxious  for  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  Dutch, 
William  ruined  the  finances  of  England,  by  engaging  her  in 
two  long  and  expenflve  wars.  By  the  means  of  profufe  and  ex- 
tenflve  bribery,  he  obtained  from  the  Commons,  what  Charles  II. 
could  never  obtain  from  the  wickedeft  parliament  with  which 
England  had  ever  been  curfed,  namely,  a  Handing  army,  and 
a  landed  [query,  funded]  debt;  a  circumftance  which  rendered 
cur  Deliverer  fo  tenacious  of  corrupt  influence,  that  he  twice  re- 
fufed'  his  aflent  to  a  biil  for  triennial  parliaments,  and  never 
would  give  his  confent  to  an  a£fc  for  limiting  the  number  of 
placemen  and  penfloners. 

6  I  have  now  related  to  you,  my  friend,  the  remarkable  parts 
of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  William  after  his  accefflon  to  the 
throne  of  England  ;  and  I  believe  you  will  not  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  the  queflions,  Whether  public  good  or  pri¬ 
vate  intereft,  virtue  or  ambition,  had  the  ftrongefl:  influence 
over  his  mind  ?  and,  Whether  he  was  the  faviour  and  deliverer 
of  this  country,  or  the  fubveaer  of  the  remaining  found  princi¬ 
ples  he  found  in  the  conflitution 

Such  is  the  idea  which  our  Conflitutional  Hiftorian  enter¬ 
tains  of  *  the  immortal  William,  and  his  Whig  partisans 

»  and 
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and  fuch  her  opinion  of  the  real  extent  of  thofe  benefits  which 
accrued  to  this  country,  from  the  glorious  revolution  :  for  a 
glorious  event  it  was,  notwithstanding  that  our  infatuated 
forefathers,  unhappily  for  their  posterity,  negletfted  to  improve 
the  advantages  which  a  kind  Providence  held  forth  to  their  ac- 

O 

ceptance,  at  that  moft  important  aera.— -But,  perhaps,  it  was 
not  intended,  by  the  fupreme  difpofer  of  all  events,  that  a  hate 
fhould  ever  exift,  in  which  c  government  would  be  found  to  an- 
fwef  its  juft  end,  where  the  princes  would  all  be  wife  and  good, 
and  the  people  content  and  happy  — Except  in  fome  work  of 
imagination  l 

W-e  fhall,  here,  for  the  prefent,  clofe  the  firft  part  of  our 
account  of  this  very  fingular  hiftory,  hoping  to  refume  the  far¬ 
ther  confideration  of  it,  in  our  next  Number,  We  call  it  fin- 
gular ,  not  only  on  account  of  the  uncommon  fpirit  with  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  fex  of  the  writer,  but  cf  its  peculiar  form, 
and  the  ftriking,  fummary,  comprehenfive  manner  in  which  the 
narration  is  conducted, — fcarcely  reconcileable,  indeed,  with  the 
common  received  notions  of  hiftoric  compofitions.  The  work, 
in  our  opinion,  fhould  rather  have  been  entitled  Commentaries , 
or  Reflections^  on  the  Hiftory  of  England ,  during  the  periods  before- 
mentioned.  But,  under  whatever  title  its  readers  may  accept 
this  performance,  we  know  of  no  produdlion  of  the  kind,  that 
affords  us  a  more  fatisfa&ory  view  of  the  temper  of  parties, 
or  the  policy  of  the  times. 

N,  B.  We  have  obferved  a  few  flight  miftakes  in  thefe 
letters,  with  regard  to  the  mention  of  certain  fadis  and  events, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  writer's  hurry,  or  inadvertency.  Thefe 
we  fhall  candidly  point  out,  at  the  conclufion  of  our  review 
of  the  volume;  leaving  it  to  the  Author  to  corredl  them  as  fhe 
may  think  proper,  in  a  fecond  edition. 

Art.  VI.  A  freatife  on  the  ‘various  Kinds  cf  permanently  elajiic  Fluids , 
or  GaJ'es.  8vo.  ig8  Pages.  Cadell*  1 777. 

THIS  fyftematical  and  very  ufeful  compendium  of  the  dif- 
coveries  relating  to  air ,  and  to  the  feveral  other  perma¬ 
nently  elaftic  fluids  to  which  that  denomination  has  been  affixed, 
though  printed  in  this  form,  is  given  likewife  as  an  appendix  to 
a  new  edition  (juft  publifhed  in  three  vols.  8vo.)  of  Mr.  Keir’s 
excellent  tranflation  of  Macquer’s  dictionary  of  chemiflry  f  t — * 
one  of  thofe  rare  verflons,  in  which  the  copy  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original.  The  firft  Englifh  edition  of  that  work, 
in  quarto ,  which  the  tranflator  had  enriched  with  feveral  new 
articles,  contained,  among  others,  under  the  title  of  FixalU 
Air ,  a  concife  account  of  the  late  obfervations  that  had  been 

r-  r  ■■  •  -  —  ■—  -  ■  ...  ..  ... ..  .  - -  —  --■■■■-  -  ■■  ■  - —  ■  ...  ■  ■  -  — — 

*  Vid.  Conclufion  of  Mrs.  Macaulay’s  fir|l  letter, 
f  See  our  Review,  vol.  lvi.  March  1771,  p.  1,5. 

Rev.  Feb.  1778.  K  made 
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made  on  that  and  fome  other  permanently  elaftic  fluids.  The 
rapid  progrefs,  however,  which  has  fince  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  philofophical  chemiftry,  induced  the  Author  to  treat 
this  interefting  fubjedt  more  at  large,  in  this  new  edition;  and 
indeed  fo  very  copioufly,  as  to  render  it  neceflary,  or  at  leaft 
expedient,  to  publifh  the  article  in  a  treatife  apart;  in  which  he 
has  colledfed,  and  judicioufly  reduced  into  a  fyftematical  order, 
the  principal  obfervations  which  have  been  made  on  the  different 
permanently  elaftic  fluids ;  and  has  added  occafionally  a  few 
original  experiments  and  obfervations  made  by  himfelf;  the 
whole  forming  a  concife,  but  very  fatisfadfory  abftradf  of  the 
principal  difcoveries  or  obfervations  that  have  been  made  on 
thefe  fubje&s,  from  the  days  of  Van  Helmont  to  the  prefent ; 
with  references  to  the  authors  from  whofe  works  they  have  been 
extracted. 

The  new  phrafeology  which  the  Author  has  introduced  into 
this  part  of  fcience,  and  which  muff  flrike  the  attention  of  the 
Reader  in  the  title-page  of  this  performance,  firft  requires  fome 
explanation.  We  allude  to  the  term  Gas,  or  Gases,  firft 
ufed  by  Van  Helmont ,  to  indicate  certain  elaftic  fluids  [many  of 
which  he  undoubtedly  obfervcd  and  ddtinguifhed  ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  feparate  and  examine  them), 
fince  defigned,  in  this  country  particularly,  by  the  name  of 
Air.  To  thefe  as  well  as  the  feyeral  other  permanently  elaftic 
fluids  difcovered  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  the  Author,  throughout  this 
treatife,  uniformly  gives  the  appellation  of gafes‘.  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feeming  6  impropriety  of  applying  the  word  air,  to 
all  permanently  elaftic  fluids5  indifcriminately  ;  and  partly  from 
an  apprehenfion  that,  in  a  iyftematical  treatife  like  the  prefent, 
the  ufe  of  c  an  avowedly  improper  term’  may  tend  to  miflead 
the  judgment  of  the  learner.™ Accordingly,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  compendium,  inftead  of  the  terms  fixod  air, 
(which  was  undoubtedly  an  unlucky  appellation)  nitrous^?, 
inflammable  air ,  &c.  the  Author  uniformly  \ucs  the  appellations 
of  calcareous  gas  ^  nitrous  gas,  inflammable  gas ,  &c,  to  diitin- 
guifti  them  from  the  air ,  properly  fo  called. 

We  do  not,  however,  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Author 
on  this  fubjedt ;  as  we  cannot  think,  great  as  the  difcoveries  in 
this  part  of  fcience  have  been,  that  the  time  is,  even  yet,  arrived 
that  will  juftify,  much  lefs  render  neceflary,  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  new  nomenclature  on  this  fubjedl.  1  he  term,  air ,  had 
been  uniformly  applied  by  Boyle ,  Hales ,  Brownrigge ,  Black , 
Macbride ,  Cavendijh ,  &c.  'to  defign  thofe  permanently  elaftic 
fluids  which  fell  under  their  notice.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  numerous  difcoveries,  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
cejflty  of  giving  'names  to  the  new  fubjedts  which  prefented 
themfelveslo  him,  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments  ;  and  very 
properly,  in  out  opinion,  contented  himfeU  with  only  extending 
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the  accuftomed  phrafeology.  He  found  the  term,  air ,  generic^ 
and  he  retained  it;  applying  it  to  each  of  the  newly  obfervcd 
elaftic  fluids,  with  the  addition  only  of  fuch  an  epithet  as  either 
indicated  its  quality,  or  denoted  the  particular  fubftance  from, 
or  by  means  of  which  it  was  procured.  As  the  fen fe  in  which 
he  thus  employed  the  term  air ,  was  precifeiy  explained  by  him, 
and  the  term  i'tfelf  only  ufed  to  djiHnguifh  thefe  fluids  from  va¬ 
pours  condenfable  by  cold  ;  we  cannot  fee  any  inconvenience 
likely  to  follow  the  retaining  it,  or,  in  particular,  that  anyone 
could  be  in  danger  of  being  milled  by  the  ufe  of  it: — efpecially 
as,  after  all  our  difcoveries  on  thefe  fubjedfs,  the  nature  of  fome 
of  thefe  fluids,— even  of  the  air  itfelf,  is  not  yet  perfectly 
known;  and  further  experiments  are  perhaps  ftill  wanting  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce,  What  is  air,  and  vjhat  is  not  ? 

Our  ingenious  reformer  of  the  old  phrafeology  has  not,  we 
think,  been  perfectly  confident  in  one  part  of  his  new  nomen¬ 
clature.  To  the  elaftic  fluids  above  mentioned,  he  has  given 
the  title  of  gafesy  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  air  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  ; — becaufe,  as  he  alleges,  they  are  very  different 
from  it  in  mod  of  their  properties ;  and  the  giving  them  the 
fame  name  is  as  great  an  impropriety  c  as  if  a|l  liquids  were  con¬ 
founded  under  the  name  of  water  d  In  conformity  to  this  dif- 
tindtion,  the  term,  gas,  ought  not,  under  any  modification,  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  air.  The  Author  neverthelefs,  in  his 
chapter  on  common  or  refpirable  r?zV,  has,  befides  its  ufual  ap¬ 
pellation,  given  that  fluid  the  title  of  dtmoflpherical  gas. — But  to 
proceed  from  words— on  which  we  have  perhaps  dwelt  longer 
than  becomes  philofophers — to  things :  though,  as  critics  like  wife, 
we  have  a  right  to  watch  over  language ,  as  well  as  matter ;  efpe¬ 
cially  when  an  innovation  is  prefented  to  the  court. 

From  the  new  matter  contained  in  this  performance,  we  (hall 
only  felect  an  interefting  original  experiment  of  the  Author’s, 
relating  to  the  production  of  dephlogiflicated  air  (or  as  he  terms 
it,  deflagrating  air ,  or  gas),  through  the  means  of  the  vitriolic 
acid.  We  have  formerly  given  an  abftract  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
procefs* *,  in  which  he  calcined  three  feparate  portions  ot  red  lead, 
combined  with  the  three  mineral  acids ;  and  procured  no  dephlo - 
giflicated  air  except  from  that  parcel  which  was  treated  with 
the  nitrous  acid.  The  author  has  met  with  a  different  refult;  w'e 
fhall  therefore  tranfcribe  part  of  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
his  procefs,  in  his  own  words. 

6  By  applying  vitriolic  acid  to  red  lead,  I  have  obtained  a 
large  quantity  of  air,  which  feems  to  poffefs  all  the  properties 

,of  the  pure  factitious  air,  produced  by  means  of  nitrous  acid. 

*— - 1 -  - 

*  See  M.  Review,  vol.  liv.  February  1776,  p.  no. 
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Experiment. 

c  Forty-eight  penny  weight  of  red  lead  were  put  into  a  long 
necked  retort,  the  contents  of  which  were  ten  cubic  inches  ; 
and  upon  this  red  lead  twenty-four  penny  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  were  poured*  1  he  nofe  of  the  retort  was  then  immerfed 
under  water,  and  over  it  an  inverted  jar  filled  with  water  was 
placed.  The  mixture  of  red  lead  and  oil  of  vitriol  became  very 
hot,  and  ten  cubic  inches  of  air  were  foon  thrown  into  the  jar* 
without  the  application  of  external  heat.  Upon  applying  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  bubbles  of  air 
pafTed  copioufiy  into  the  jars,  which  were  fucceflively  changed* 
that  the  air  received  at  different  times  of  the  operation  might  be 
examined.  The  quantity  of  air  which  had  been  expelled  from 
the  above  mixture  of  red  lead  and  vitriolic  acid,  was  found  to  be 
thirty-fix  cubic  inches,  after  the  proper  allowances  for  the  air 

contained  in  the  retort  had  been  made. 

<  A  candle  burnt  very  well  in  the  air  of  the  firfl:  jar,  molt  ok 
which  was  common  air  that  had  been  expelled  by  the  heat  and 

vapours  of  the  mixture.  .  .  .  c  ,  r 

6  A  lighted  candle  being  put  into  fome  of  the  air  Oi  the  ie- 

cond  and^fucceeeding  jars,  burnt  with  a  very  vivid  white  flame* 
and  deflagrated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  air  produced  from 

nitrous  acid.’  .  ,  ,, 

The  author  proceeds  to  {hew,  by  other  trials,  that  the  («<?*• 

phlagijlicated)  air  thus  produced  from  red  lead,  by  means  of  the 
vitriolic  acid. ,  had  the  fame  properties,  and  poffe fled  them  in  the 
fame  deo-ree,  with  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  from  the  fome 
and  other  fubftances,  through  the  means  of  the  nitrous  acid'.— 
that  it  exhibited  as  great  a  diminution  on  the  admixture  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  • — that  it  caufed  a  much  greater  explofion,  when  mixed 
with  inflammable  air *  than  is  eAreded  by  common  air and  that 
its  purity  was  further  evinced  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 

time  in  which  a  moufe  lived  in  it.  ,  , 

The  Author  further  obferves,  that  the  preceding  procefs  has 

this  advantage  over  that  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  employed 
for  the  production  of  dephkgijiicated  air ;  that  the  air  thus  pro¬ 
cured,  is  not  liable  to  be  rendered  impure,  and  even  noxious* 
by  the  admixture  of  nitrous  air :  as  fometimes  happens  when  the 
nitrous  acid  is  employed :  —  that  the  materials  likewife  are 
cheaper  ;  and  that  the  procefs  accordingly  ‘  feems  preferable 
for  any  medicinal  or  (Economical  purpoies  to  which  a  pure  de¬ 
flagrating  air  ihould  ‘  be  hereafter  applied. Care  however 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  7nimum  and  oil  of  vitriol  Ihould 
be  perfectly  pure.  The  Author  found,  as  Dr.  Pneftley  had 
before  experienced*  that  no  air  could  be  thus  obtained,  on 
ufing  the  marine  acid  ;  and  he  afcribes  the  Debtor  s  fi*vin£ 
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failed  to  produce  dephlogifticated  air,  from  minium  and  the 
vitriolic  acid,  to  his  having  dried  the  mixture  before  he  attempted 
to  procure  air  from  it;  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  greateff  part 
of  the  air  had  been  expelled  during  the  exficcation  ;  much  lefs 
heat  being  neceffary  for  the  production  of  air  in  the  prccefs  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  than  in  that  where  the  nitrous  acid  is  employed. 

We  have  dwelt  particularly  on  this  experiment,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  importance  towards  ascertaining  what  are  the 
real  conftituent  principles  of  atmofpherical  air,  and  feems  to 
evince,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  not  neceffary  to  the  conftituanc’e 
of  that  fluid.  The  following  doubts,  however,  occur  to  us  on 
this  head,  which  we  could  wifh  the  ingenious  Author  would 
remove  by  diverfifying  the  experiment. 

In  the  iirff  place,  we  obferve  that  only  thirty-fix  cubic  :»vehss, 
that  is  (as  we  grofsly  eftimate)  about  eighteen  ounce  mealures 
of  air  were  procured  from  this  mixture  of  forty  eight  penny¬ 
weight  of  minium  with  vitriolic  acid.  There  may  be  reafon  to 
fufpeCI  that  the  whole  of  this  air  might  be  originally  contained 
in  the  minium ,  and  might  only  be  expelled  from  it.  by  heat, 
affiffed  in  its  operation  by  the  action  of  the  vitriolic  acid  To 
render  the  experiment  more  decifive,  we  would  prepofe  that  the 
minium  Ihould  be  again  treated  with  frefh  oil  of  vitriol ;  in  order 
to  difcover  whether,  in  conjunction  with  that  acid,  it' would 
continue  to  furnifh  dephlogifticated  air,  toties  qtldfies ;  as  is  the 
cafe  with  this  and  all  other  earthy  fubffances,  when  the  nitrous 
acid  is  combined  with  them.  We  fhall  only  add  that,  from  Dr, 
Frieftley’s  account  of  his  experiments  with  minium  and  the  three 
acids,  to  which  the  Author  refers  it  appears  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  minium  which  he  employed,  and  which  gave  him  depblogiJU • 
rated  air  when  the  nitrous  acid  was  added  to  it,  contained  ori¬ 
ginally  very  little  air;  or  at  leaf!  yielded  a  very  Snail  quantity, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  when  expofed  alone  even  to  the  in- 
tenfe  heat  of  a  large  burning  lens.  He  confidered  this  Specimen 
therefore  as  being  in  a  very  favourable  ffate  for  the  defign  which 
he  had  in  view,  of  difeovering  what  would  be  the  refult  of  com¬ 
bining  thefe  three  acids  with  it. 

Some  ingenious  fpeculations  and  conjectures  on  the  theory  of 
c  Gafes 9  terminate  this  performance;  the  perufal  or  which  we 
recommend  to  thofe  who  may  wifh  only  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  fubjecls  treated  in  it.  At  the  fame  time  it 
will  ferve  as  an  ufeful  remembrancer  to  thofe  who  are  already 
converfant  in  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

"‘T-  ""  -  -  — '  ■  ■  !  I  I  I  . .  . — - - - — _ 

*  See  Dr.  Priellley’s  Obfervations  on  Air ,  vol.  ii.  p.  52;  or  our 
account  of  the  experiments  in  our  volume  above  referred  to. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  In 
which  his  Pretenfons  to  the  Title  of  Natural  Philofopher  are  conf~ 
dered,  8vo.  i  s.  Bevv.  1777. 

J  E  Reviewers  are  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  our  office, 
to  keep  all  kinds  of  company ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  re¬ 
collect  our  having  met  with  a  more  empty,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  more  folemn  coxcomb  than  the  prcfent.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
twenty-four  pages  he  makes  a  mighty  parade  about  Newton , 
the  f clence  of  magnitude  and  number ,  and  dcmonjlration ,  and  all 
that.  He  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  philofophy^z  lady,  as  he 
reprefents  her,  of  the  high  eft  quality —has  of  late  years  fhame- 
fuUy  demeaned  herfelf  by  keeping  very  low  company  ; — mean¬ 
ing  Dr.  Franklin,  and  c  the  fwarm  of  philofophers  that  we 
meet  with  every  where,  of  the  fa?ne  rank  and  quail f cations’  with 
him  : — men,  in  (hort,  c  wholly  illiterate,’  who  c  can  neither 
underhand  a  demon  frail  on,  or  computation  but  6  may  never- 
thelefs  be  qualified  for  blowing  up  bladders  in  an  air  pump,  or 
for  drawing  fparks  from  an  elcdirical  machine:’ — c  fit  enough,’ 
he  owns,  6  to  be  employed  as  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of 
water,  for  the  fervice  of  the  temple;  though  by  no  means  pro¬ 
per  to  be  admitted  to  minifter  at  the  altar.’ — But  hear  the  wife 
motives  which  this  folemn— what  (hall  we  call  him  ? — affigns 
for  his  prefent  addrefs  to  Dr,  Franklin. 

c  It  may  probably  be  afked,  why  this  letter  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  now,  after  the  world  have  been  fo  long  in  poffeffion  of  your 
writings  ?  The  truth  is,  my  acquaintance  with  them  commenced 
but  very  lately;  for,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  no¬ 
velties', — [An  excellent  character  this  man  gives  of  himfelf,  as 
a  philofopher  !]  and,  fecondly,  you  may  very  eafily  believe  that 
a  man  who  has  fpent  the  g  reate  ft  part  of  his  time  in  the  ftudy  of 
Newton’s  principles,  and  the  fciences  neceffary  for  underftanding 
that  book,  might  hear  of  people  ‘  rubbing  glafs  tubes ,  without 
any  violent  curiofity  about  the  confequences.  But  more  efpe- 
cially  if  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  that  Newton  reaped  fo  ccmpleat 
a  harveJT-—  [What,  among  the  glafs  tubes  in  particular?]  as  to 
leave  but  poor  gleanings  for  pojlerityd 

With  the  fame  mock  dignity  and  confidence  this  ftately 
wight  declares  to  the  world,  that  felf-taught  philofophers  are 
truly  no  favourites  of  his;  and  that  c  a  regular  education  —  he — * 
does  not  point  out  at  what  univerlity — is  ahfolutely  neceftary 
towards  the  making  any  ufeful  improvements  in  feience. — 4  You 
yourfelf,’  fays  he,  addreiling  himfelf  to  Dr.  Franklin,  6  furnifh 
us  with  many  inftances  of  your  low  breeding ; — and,  amidft  all 
your  phiiofophical  parade,. it  is  eafy  to  diicover  the  worker  at 
the  prefs. 
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It  was  our  intention,  after  giving  a  patient  audience  to  this 
pompous  fribble,  to  have  difmided  him  fomewhat  civilly:  but, 
on  hearing  this  lad  dirty  allufion,  our  devil  in  waiting  was 
immediately  called  in,  and  ordered  by  our  whole  corps,  gra¬ 
duates  and  irregulars,  to  turn  him  out  head  and  (boulders,, 


Art.  Vlir.  Remarks  on  Mr.  ForfteT  s  Account  of  Captain  Cock’s  lajl 
Voyage  round  the  World ,  in  the  Tears  1772,  177^,  1774,  and  1775. 
By  William  Wales,  F.R.S.  Aftronomer  on  Board  the  Reflation, 
Sc  c.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Nourfe.  1778. 


CC  ne  reP0Uffs  point,  la  verite  fans  bruit ,  <£sfr.” — faid  Mr, 

^  Fordcr,  in  the  frontifpiece  of  his  Voyage ,  after  De  Mifijy ; 
and  we  repeated  the  motto  after  him,  in  our  account  of  his 
work*,  as  being  excellently  adapted  to  travellers  and  voyagers 
in  particular;  and  to  the  purport  of  which  we  then  believed 
that  Mr.  Forder.had  bona  fide  conformed,— But  alas  !  in  thefe 
days  there  is  no  truding  either  to  frontifpieces  or  profeffions  ; 
as  appears  too  evidently  from  the  contents  of  the  publication 
now  before  us:  in  the  title-page  of  which  Mr.  Wales  brings 
Mr.  Forder’s  motto  in  judgment  againft  him,  as  an  appofite  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  enfuing  copious  account  of  the  mifreprefen- 
tations  and  calumnies  with  which  he  charges  his  brother 
voyager. 

In  that  publication,  fays  Mr.  Wales,  Dr.  Forderf  has,  6  in 
many  places,  involved  the  whole  (hip’s  company,  officers  and 
men,  in  one  univerfai  cenfure  of  ignorance ,  brutality ,  cruelty , 
wantonnefis ,  and  barbarity ,  and  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  taken 
care  to  brand  every  one  of  us  with  fuch  crimes,  and  digmatize 
us  with  fuch  epithets,  as  would,  were  they  true,  render  us  un« 
deferving  the  lead  confidence.’  — — Dr.  Forder’s  conduct  on  this 
occafion  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Wales,  as  having  been  influenced 
by  revenge,  to  which  the  former  fomewhere  gives  the  appella- 
iation  of  a  c  mod  ufeful  and  fiacred  paffion.’  The  motives  or 


*  Monthly  Review ,  vol.  ivi,  April!,  1777,  ?•  266. 
f  Mr.  Wales  confirms  the  fufpicion  which  might  naturally  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  an  attentive  reader  of  the  work  in  queftion,  that  Dr. 
Forfter  molt  probably  had  the  principal  hand  in  drawing  it  up. — • 
‘  The  whole  book,  fays  he,  is  written  with  fo  much  arrogance,  felf- 
confeqnence,  and  afperity ;  and  the  actions  of  perfons  are  decided 
On  in  fo  peremptory  and  dogmatical  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  young  man  fcarcely  twenty  years 
of  age.’ — 1 Throughout  this  pamphlet  he  confiders  it  as  the  work  of 
Dr.  Forfter,  or  as  containing  both  ‘  the  language  and  fentiments* 
of  the  father,  *  though  pnblilhed  in  the  name  of  the  fon,  for  reafns 
of  convenience d  Thefe  reafons  may  be  found  in  the  firlt  pages  of 
©ur  critique  above  referred  to  ;  where,  however,  we  declined  difcuf- 
fing  the  cafuiftical  merits  of  the  proceeding.  Me.  Wales,  it  will  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppofed,  is  not  fo  delicate. 
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provocations  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  accounted  for  or  explained 
in  the  following  extract. 

Having  noticed  ‘  the  very  exalted  notions  of  himfelf,’  and 
the  ill  humour  with  which  Dr.  Forfter  entered  on  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  cabin  allotted  to  him  in  the  Refolution ,  the  fcantinefs  of 
which  produced  part  of  this  ill  humour;  Mr.  Wales  proceeds  to 
obferve  that  the  Do£lor,  he  believes,  c  never  palled  a  week  on 
board,  without  a  difpute  with  one  perfon  or.  other  :  and  in  his 
part  of  thofe  quarrels,  he  was  feldom  very  choice  either  in  the 
mildnefs  or  delivery  of  his  expreffions.  Matters  of  this  nature, 
frequently  repeated,  foon  gave  both  officers  and  people  a  bad 
opinion  of  him  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  con- 
fequence  thereof,  they  fometimes  treated  him  with  lefs  cere¬ 
mony  than  he  would  otherwife  have  had  a  right  to  exoedt. 
Th  is,  at  leaf!,  is  certain,  there  were  but  few  who  would  go 
much  out  of  their  way  to  oblige  him,  in  things  to  which  their 
duty  did  not  compel  them.  In  fhort,  before  we  reached  New 
Zealand  the  firft  time,  there  was  fcarce  a  man  in  the  fhip  whom 
he  had  not  quarrelled  with  on  one  pretence  or  other/ 

Under  fiich  circumllances,  and  in  fuch  a  frame  of  mind,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  relations  of  events  fhould  carry 
marks  of  his  prejudices  again!!  the  a£Iors  in  them  :  nor  can  it 
be  expected  that  he  fhould  defcribe  their  proceedings,  fine  ira 
&  odio ,  as  becomes  an  impartial  hiftorian.  We  are  forry  to 
obferve  that  the  inftances  of  apparently  wilful  mifreprefentation, 
here  collected,  and  mofl  feverely  animadverted  upon,  by  Mr, 
Wales,  are  very  numerous  indeed.  We  fhall  however  chiefly 
confine  ourfelves  to  one  particular  tranfa&ion,  in  which  wfe 
have,  in  fome  meafure,  been  rhade  parficipes  crimlnis ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  confidence  we  placed  in  the  veracity  and  feeming 
candour  of  the  relator  ;  and  of  the  indignation  excited  in  us  by 
his  recital  of  feveral  other  wanton  acts  of  cruelty,  the  detail  of 
which  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  extorted  from  him  by  his 
feelings  and  humanity. 

We  allude  to  the  horrible  tale,  which  we  abridged  [M.  R. 
June,  1777,  page  462)  according  to  which,  a  boat-hook  was 
*■  darted  at’  a  poor  pilferer  in  the  Friendly  Ijles  (who  had  pur¬ 
loined  a  few  trifles)  by  which  he  was  catched  under  the  ribs ,  and 
dragged  into  the  boat,  with  lofs  of  blood,  &c.  Our  blood 
boiled  at  the  horrid  recital,  and  in  our  wrath  we  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  ftigmatifihg  the  actors  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
equally  horrid  and  highly  fiiiifhed  fcenes,  with  the  title  of 
European  Savages  ;  for  which  we  fhall  make  them  the  amende 
honorable ,  by  giving  Mr,  Wales’s  account  of  the  tranfaclion  at 
length  : 

4  I  was  an  eye-witnefs,  fays  Mr.  Wales,  of  every  part  of  the 
tranfaclion  to  which  this  heavy  charge  relates,  and,  as  the  befb 
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anfwer  to  it,  will  give  a  full  and  fimple  relation  of  it  as  it  really 
did  happen.  I  was  coming  out  of  my  own  cabin,  and  going 
upon  deck  to  obferve  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  when  I 
met  Mr.  Hood,  one  of  the  midfhipmen,  going  into  the  mafter’s 
cabin,  which  was  next  to  mine,  I  believe  for  Mr.  Gilbert’s  ' 
quadrant,  who  was  going  to  obferve  alfo.  When  he  opened 
the  door,  he  {farted  back,  and  faid,  “  There’s  a  man  juft  going 
out  of  the  fcuttle.”  I  faw  his  legs,  and  we  ran  both  upon 
deck,  and  called  to  him  to  leave  what  he  had  ftolen,  or  he 
would  be  {hot.  He  paid  no  regard  to  this,  and  a  mufket-ball 
Was  fired  through  the  ftern  of  his  canoe,  for  he  was  not  twenty- 
yards  off.  This,  however,  had  no  effeft ;  and  two  boats  were 
manned  and  fent  after  him  ;  for,  notwithftanding  Dr.  Forfter 
fays  the  things  were  but  trifles,  they  were  of  too  much  value 
to  be  loft,  as  amongft  thefe  trifles  there  were  both  the  (hip’s 
and  the  mafter’s  log-books.  Finding  that  our  boats  came  up 
with  him,  he  threw  the  things  overboard,  which  one  boat 
picked  up,  and  the  other  followed  with  orders  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  (lisp  ;  where  it  was  intended  to  punifh  him  with  a 
dozen  ladies,  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from  making  the 
like  daring  attempts.  Finding  himfelf  (till  purfued,  and  that 
his  canoe  began  to  fill  at  the  rnufket-hole,  and  to  paddle  very 
heavily,  he,  and  thofe  that  were  with  him,  leaped  overboard, 
and  fwam  towards  the  fhore.  Our  boat  came  up  with  him, 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  catch  a  naked  man  in  the  water,  efpecially 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  water  feems  a  natural  element.  He 
dived  feveral  times,  and  at  laft  unhooked  the  rudder  of  the  boat, 
and  rendered  it  thereby  totally  ungovernable.  One  of  the 
people  then  threw  the  boat  hook  over  him  (not  darted  it  at  him, 
and  pulled  him  to  the  boat's  fide,  when  others  got  hold  of  his 
hair,  arms,  and  legs,  and  pulled  him  into  it.  In  doing  this, — 

(l  cannot  fay,  unfortunately,  for  it  was  not  of  the  leaft  confe- 
quence)  the  returning  part  of  the  boat-hook,  which  every  one 
knows  is  as  blunt  as  one’s  finger,  (lightly  fcratched  his  fide.  By 
the  accounts  of  the  people  when  they  came  on  board,  and  who 
alone  could  kno\V  any  thing  of  the  matter,  it  was  barely  foiB- 
cient  to  make  him  bleed.  The  man  almoft  inftantly  fprur.g 
from  them,  dived  away  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  before 
the  time  that  they  got  the  rudder  hung,  and  could  overtake  him 
he  fwam  very  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fome  canoes,  and  got 
on  (bore. 

c  Who,  after  reading  this  ftate  of  the  matter,  which  I  moft 
folemnly  declare  to  be  true,  will  not  defpife,  and  even  deteft 
the  man,  who,  coolly  and  unprovoked,  could  charge  another 
with  darting  fuch  a  thing  as  a  boat-hook  into  his  fellow-crea¬ 
ture,  until  it  entered  fo  far  into  his  body,  as  for  the  hooked 

part 
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part  to  catch  under  his  ribs,  and  in  that  manner  drag  him  into 
a  boat  ?  Or  who  will  fuppofe  that  a  man,  wounded  in  this 
manner,  would  be  able  to  efcape  from  five  or  fix  others,  leap 
out  of  the  boat,  and  fwim  to  a  confiderable  difiance  ?  Or,  that 
«  fuch  a,  difpofition  for  cruelty  as  had  been  (here)  difplayed, 
(fuppofing  Dr.  Forfter’s  account  to  be  true)  would  not  have  de¬ 
prived  us  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  countrymen  ? 
Happy  indeed  is  it]  for  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  with 
this  man,  that  his  intemperate  heat,  rafhnefs,  and  inattention, 
fi>  far  counterbalance  his  difpofition  to  do  ill,  as  to  render  it  in 
a  manner  harmlefs,  and  every  where  afford  fufficient  materials 
to  confute  his  moft  cruel  and  unjuft  afperiions.’ 

Mr. Wales  having  vindicated  himfelf  and  his  fhipmates  again  ft 
Dr.  Forfter’s  manifold  afperfions  and  mifreprefentations,  is  at 
length  induced  to  break  through  the  refolution  he  had  formed 
not3 to  recriminate.  He  affures  us  that  c  this  mighty  advocate 
for  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  ifies,  this  detefter  of  every  fpe- 
C1es  of  cruelty,  and  paragon  or  humanitv,  as  he  has  represented 
himfelf,  was  twice  confined ,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  for 
wanton  and  unprovoked  aids  of  cruelty  to  the  natives.  Once  by 
Capt.  Cook,  for  {hooting,  as  l  was  told,  at  the  natives  of  Uli- 
atea\  a  fet  of  people  who,  he  has  himfelf  affured  us,  are  the 
moft  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft 
hofpitable  and  generous  that  are  any  where  to  be  met  with,  and 
whofe  behaviour  was,  at  all  times,  fo  cautious  and  circumfpe&, 
as  never  once  to  provoke  even  the  jailors  to  treat  them  ill,  not- 
withftanding  the  known  eafie  with  which  (as  the  Dodlor  jays) 
they  are  provoked  to  J port  with  the  lives  of  their  fellow -creatures. 
The  fecond  time  w^as  by  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Cierke, 
for  fpurning  with  his  footy  and  fpitting  in  the  face  of  one  ot  the 
natives  of  Farina  ;  and  the  provocation,  as  far  as  I  could  gatner 
from  his  difpute  with  the  man,  was,  becaufe  he  had  led  him  a 
long  way  to  fhew  him  the  nutmeg  tree,  and  through  mifappre- 
henfion,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  had  given  him  the  name  of  the 
leaf  for  the  name  of  the  tree  itfelr,  and  had  afterwards  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  infift  on  fome  reward  for  his  labour.’ 

The  Reader  is  not  to  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Wales’s  c  Remarks’ 
are  folely  confined  to  matters  of  a  perfonal  nature,  or  to  the 
defence  of  himfelf  and  fhipmates.  His  performance  may  be 
confidered  as  an  ufeful,  and, ‘indeed,  neceffary  companion  and 
corrective  to  Dr.  Forfter’s  work.  At  the  fame  time  it  contains 
feveral  pertinent  obfervations  relating  to  fuDjects  ot  more  gene¬ 
ral  importance,, 
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TH  E  charafteriftics  of  the  Englifh  Mufe,  in  the  prefent 
age,  feem  to  be  eafe,  elegance  and  harmony  ;  in  the  laft, 
(he  was  nervous,  but  mechanical ;  and  in  the  age  preceding 
the  laft,  from  whence,  indeed,  we  may  properly  date  the  a?ra 
of  poetry,  in  England,  her  more  ftriking  diftin&ions  were  pa¬ 
thos,  fublimity,  and  enthufiafm.  It  would  be  an  interefting 
fpeculation  to  inquire  into  the  caufes  whence  this  difference  of 
chara&er  hath  arifen  :  but  in  difcufling  a  queftion  fo  complex 
and  extenfive,  we  might  be  thought  to  deviate  too  far  into  ge¬ 
neral  criticifm.  To  aflemble  and  combine  whatever  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  magnificent,  and  affe&ing  ;  to  conceive  with  truth  and  juft- 
nefs  ;  and  to  exprefs  with  energy  and  effeft  the  bold  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  mind  expanding  itfelf  to  its  ufmoft  extenfion,  re¬ 
quire  a  much  greater  effort  than  to  adjufl  fyllables,  or  modulate 
a  period.  Nor  does  the  general  tafte,  in  any  degree,  inforce 
extraordinary  exertion  of  talents:  to  accompany  the  flights  of 
creative  genius,  and  to  fathom  the  depths  of  abftra&ed  poetry, 
would  be  labours  ill-fuited  to  levity  and  idlenefs.  General  as 
|  this  cenfure  may  appear,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  indifcriminate. 
True  tafte  hath  ftill  her  votaries,  though  at  the  fame  time  it 
:  muft  be  acknowledged  that  in  no  period  have  they  been  nume¬ 
rous.  The  fame  exception,  which  comprehends  the  feledt  few 
-who  have  judgment  and  feeling  to  relifh  the  effefts  of  true 
|  poetry,  muft  be  extended  to  the  few  like  wife  who  are  capable 
1  of  producing  thofe  effeds.  In  this  clafs  is  the  well-known  Au- 
ithor  of  the  poem  now  before  us.  He  has  long  held  a  diftin- 
jguifhed.  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  not  higher,  indeed, 
:than  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  a  writer  whofe  genius  is 
original,  and  whofe  enthufiafm  is  not  artificial  or  acquired,  but 
the  natural  effedt  of  a  powerful  imagination. 

The  ftoryon  which  this  poem  is  founded,  though  romantic, 
is  interefting  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  we  are  told  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  it  is,  in  fome  meafure,  authentic.  The  rude  outline 
:of  it  may  be  traced  in  the  ancient  Scottifh  ballad  of  Gill  Mor- 
rice.  It  is  fomething  Angular  that  the  fame  ballad  has  furnifhed 
a  plot  to  one  of  our  popular  tragedies. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  prepares  us  for  a  tale  of  tendernefs 
and  diftrefs : 

On  Carron’s  fide  the  primrofe  pale. 

Why  does  it  wear  a  purple  hue? 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

V.  hy  Area m  your  eyes  with  Pity’s  dew  ? 
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5Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen’s  blood 
That  purple  grows  the  primrofe  pale  ; 

That  Pity  pours  the  tender  flood 
From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 

Thefe  are  followed  by  four  ftanzas  of  inimitable  beauty  ; 

The  evening  ftar  fat  in  his  eye, 

The  fun  his  golden  trefles  gave. 

The  North’s  pure  morn  her  orient  dye. 

To  him  who  refts  in  yonder  grave  ! 

Beneath  no  high,  hifioric  flone, 

Though  nobly  born,  is  Owen  laid, 

•Stretch’d  on  the  green  wood’s  lap  alone. 

He  fleeps  beneath  the  waving  fhade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  fprung. 

And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale. 

Since  firft  his  Ample  dirge  ye  fung  ; 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  1 

Yet  frill,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander’d  o’er  your  meads  of  gold. 

That  dirge  I  hear  fo  Amply  fweet 
Far  echoed  from  each  evening  fold. 

The  foregoing  lines  recal  to  us  the  plaintive  and  affe&ing; 
harmony  of  Collins  ;  between  whom  and  our  poet,  were  we 
not  reftrained  by  the  limits  of  our  Review,  we  might,  indeed, 
trace  a  ffcill  further  refemblance.  To  a  ftmilarity  of  tafte  and 
genius  it  is  probably  owing  that  the  public  were  originally  in¬ 
debted  for  the  firft  regular  edition  of  Collins’s  works.  Till 
Dr.  Langhorne’s  republication  of  them,  the  writings  of  this 
wonderful  and  unfortunate  man  were,  for  reafons  which  the 
Editor  has  given,  little  known,  or  too  much  negletfted. 

As  we  are  unwilling  to  anticipate  the  pleafure  of  the  Public 
in  the  perufal  of  the  poem,  we  fhall  not  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  its  feveral  parts,  but  only  fele£l  fuch  pafiages  as  are 
moft  detached,  and  may  beft  ferve  to  give  our  Readers  a  fore- 
tafte  of  the  gratification  they  are  to  expert  from  the  whole  of 
this  mafterly  performance. 

There  is  fomething  beautifully  picturefcjue  in  the  imagery  ©f 
fhe  following  paftage  : 

’Twas  when,  ©n  fummer’s  fofteft  eve, 

Of  clouds  that  wander’d  Weft  away. 

Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 
Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day. 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  ftill. 

And  the  wave  flept  againft  the  fhore. 

And  the  fun  funk  beneath  the  hill. 

Left  his  laft  fmile  on  Lemmermore^. 
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Led  by  thofe  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young  unpra&is’d  bread. 

Her  wonted  bower  fweet  Ellen  fought. 

And  Car ron  murmur’d  near,  and  footh’dher  into  reft. 

The  interview  between  the  lovers  is  well  imagined.  It  is 
painted  not  only  with  great  warmth  of  colouring,  but  with  all 
thofe  genuine  flrokes  of  nature,  which  are  only  to  be  acquired 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  fecret 
fp rings  by  which  it  is  actuated  : 

Led  by  the  golden  ftar  of  love, 

Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way. 

And  in  the  deep  defending  grove 
Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day — « 

Oh! — Who  is  he  whofe  ringlets  fair 
Diforder’d  o’er  his  green  veft  flow. 

Reclin’d  in  reft — whofe  funny  hair 

Half  hides  the  fair  cheek’s  ardent  glow  l 

*Ti$  he,  that  fprite’s  illuiive  gueft, 

(Ah  me  !  that  fprites  can  fate  controul !) 

That  lives  ftill  imag’d  on  her  bread. 

That  lives  ftill  pictur’d  in  her  foul. 

As  when  feme  gentle  fpirit  fled 
.From  earth  to  breathe  Eiyfian  air. 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead. 

Perceives  its  long-lov’d  partner  there; 

Soft,  fudden  pleafure  ruflies  o’er 
Refiftlefs,  o’er  its  airy  frame, 

To  find  its  future  fate  reftore 
The  objed  of  its  former  flame. 

So  Ellen  flood — lefs  power  to  move 
Had  he,  who,  bound  in  flumber’s  chain. 

Seem’d  haply,  o’er  his  hills  to  rove,  ^ 

And  wind  his  woodland  chace  again. 

She  flood,  but  trembled— mingled  fear. 

And  fond  delight  and  melting  love 
Seiz’d  ail  her  foul ;  fhe  came  not  near. 

She  came  not  near  that  fated  grove. 

She  drives  to  fly — from  wizzards  wand 
As  well  might  powerlefs  captive  fly — 

The  new-cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand— 

Ah  !  fall  not  with  that  flower  to  die  ? 

Haft  thou  not  feen  fome  azure  gleam 
Smile  in  the  morning’s  Orient  eye, 

And  (kirt  the  reddening  cloud’s  foft  beam 
What  time  the  fun  was  hading  nigh? 
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Thou  baft — and  thou  canft  fancy  well 
As  any  Mufe  that  meets  thine  ear. 

The  foul-fet  eye  ofNrrmsDALE, 

When  wak'd,  it  fix’d  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gaz’d— -that  filence  broke  ; 

‘  Hail  Goddefs  of  thefe  groves,  he  cry’dv 

*  O  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  yoke  ? 

*  O  let  me  in  thy  fervice  bide  ! 

c  For  thee  I’ll  climb  the  mountain  fteep, 

*  Unwearied  chace  the  deftin’d  prey, 

c  For  thee  I’ll  pierce  the  wild-wood  deep, 

*  And  part  the  fprays  that  vex  thy  way.* 

For  thee— 4  O  ftranger,  ceafe,’  fhe  faid, 

And  fwift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew. 

But  Daphne’s  flight  was  not  delay’d 
By  aught  that  to  her  bofom  grew. 

3Twas  Atalanta’s  golden  fruit. 

The  fond  Idea  that  confin’d 

Fair  Ellen’s  fteps,  and  blefs’d  his  fuit. 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  behind. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  an  adlion  to  be  imprefled  more  forcibly 
upon  the  mind  by  an  incident  apparently  minute  and  trivial, 
than  by  its  principal  and  more  obvious  circumftances.  The 
third  line  of  the  eighth  ftanza  above  quoted  will  illuflrate  our 
remark.  A  fimilar  beauty  (differently,  indeed,  applied  and  ap¬ 
propriated)  may  be  recolledted  in  the  Roman  poet  : 

Colled i  fiores  tunlcis  cecidere  remijfis. 

A  beauty,  of  which,  we  believe,  every  painter  who  made  the 
rape  of  Proferpine  his  fubjedt,  availed  himfelf.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fable  of  Atalanta,  in  the  laft  ftanza,  is  happy  and 
elegant ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  claffical  allulion  in 
the  following  ftanza  : 

And  Moray,  with  unfather’d  eyes. 

Fix’d  on  fair  Lothian’s  fertile  dale, 

Attends  his  human  facrifice , 

l¥ it  bout  the  Grecian  painted  s  veil. 

When  a  writer  alludes  to  or  applies  the  fables  of  antiquity 
fo  as  to  place  them  in  a  point  of  view  unnoticed  before,  he  may 
be  then  faid  to  make  them  his  own  :  and  it  in  doing  this,  the 
ideas  he  excites  are  natural  and  forcible,  he  gives  moft  indif— 
putable  marks  of  genius  and  tafte. 

The  tranfition  from  mifery  In  the  extreme  to  that  penfive  and 
fettled  gloom,  which  fo  frequently  takes  poffeffion  of  delicate 
minds,  is  touched  with  great  fancy  in  the  two  ftrft  lines  of  the 
following  pafTage  :  the  thought  is  not  only  highly  poetical  but 
perfectly  juft: 
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On  Melancholy's  Jilent  urn 

A  fofter  {bade  of  forrow  falls , 

But  Ellen  can  no  more  return. 

No  more  return  to  Moray’s  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  fliade 

The  llow-confuming  hour  lhe’ll  weep. 

Till  nature  feeks  her  laft-left  aid. 

In  the  fad,  fombrous  arms  of  /leep. 

*  Thefe  jewels,  all  unmeet  for  me, 

‘  Shalt  thou,’  Ihe  faid,  *  good  Ihepherd,  take; 

*  Thefe  gems  will  purchafe  gold  for  thee, 

‘  And  thefe  be  thine  for  Ellen’s  fake, 

*  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  and  morn, 

*  The  rofemary’s  pale  bough  to  bring — 

*  Thou  know’ll  where  I  was  found  forlorn  — 

*  Where  thou  haft  heard  the  redbreaft  ling. 

*  Heedfull  I’ll  tend  thy  flocks  the  while, 

‘  Or  aid  thy  Ihepherdefs’s  care, 

*  For  I  will  lhare  her  humble  toil, 

‘  And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  lhare.’ 

The  manner  in  which  Ellen,  unable  even  to  name  her  mur- 
‘Jer’d  lover,  or  to  hint  at  the  circumftances  of  his  death,  diredls 
:he  Ihepherd  to  ftrew  his  grave  with  rofemary  (a  funeral  fuper- 
ftition  that  prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages)  is  as  pathetic  as  it  is 
natural : 

So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  and  morn. 

The  rofemary’s  pale  bough  to  bring — 

Thou  know' ft  where  I  was  found  forlorn  — 

When  the  fhepherdefs,  towhofe  care  {he  had  intrufted  her  fon, 
:ommunicates  to  him,  upon  her  death-bed,  the  circumftances 
if  his  birth,  his  fentiments  and  fituation  are  thus  defcribed  ; 

The  heart  that  forrow  doom’d  to  lhare, 

Has  worn  the  frequent  feal  of  woe, 

Its  fad  imprelflons  learns  to  bear. 

And  finds,  full  oft,  its  ruin  flow. 

But  when  that  feal  is  firft  impreft, 

When  the  young  heart  its  pain  lhall  try. 

From  the  foft,  yielding,  trembling  break. 

Oft  feems  the  ftartled  foul  to  fly. 

Yet  fled  not  Owen’s — wild  amaze 

In  palenefs  cloath’d*  and  lifted  hands. 

And  horror’s  dread,  unmeaning  gaze, 

Mark  the  poor  flatue,  as  it  Hands. 

The  Ample  guardian  of  his  life 

Look’d  willful  for  the  tear  to  ?lide  ; 

m  O 

But,  when  fhe  faw  his  tearlefs  ftrife. 

Silent,  lhe  lent  him  one,— and  died. 
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The  cataftrophe  of  this  affecting  narrative  is  wound  up  with 
great  pathos  :  but  for  this  we  mud  refer  our  Readers  to  the 
poem  itfelf.  We  cannot  help  exprefling  a  wifh  that  a  writer 
every  way  fo  qualified  for  dramatic  excellence  would  turn  his 
attention  to  the  ftage.  He  feems,  in  an  eminent  degree,  pof- 
feflfed  of  thofe  powers,  by  which,  according  to  the  definition  of 
our  great  prototype ,  the  final  aim  of  tragedy  is  mod:  effectually  to 
be  accomplifhed  : 
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TH  E  mifcellaneous  form  of  writing,  introduced  with  fo 
much  fuccefs  by  Addifon  and  his  cotemporaries,  has  fince 
their  time  been  adopted,  under  various  appellations,  by  writers 
in  almoft  every  clafs  of  literary  merit.  Sometimes  we  fee  the 
forward  fcribbler,  before  he  has  himfelf  learned  to  think,  or  to 
digeft  the  thoughts  of  others,  bringing  forth  the  immature 
conceptions  of  his  brain,  without  method,  without  flyle,  with¬ 
out  meaning,  and  obtruding  them  upon  the  public  under  the 
title  of  ejfays .  Sometimes  the  young  adventurer  in  quefi:  of  fame, 
tries  the  half  fledged  wings  of  his  genius  in  (hort  excurfions, 
and,  thinking  himfelf  at  prefent  unequal  to  the  mightier  labours 
of  the  mufe,  modeflly  contents  himfelf  with  collecting  the 
fragments  of  his  youthful  leifure,  into  a  mifcellany  of  profe 
and  verfe.  Sometimes  the  philofopher,  in  the  character  of  an 
elfayift,  throws  out,  occafionally,  hints,  ebfervations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  without  regard  to  connexion  or  method,  and  then  cafts 
his  mite  into  the  treafury  of  fcience,.  And  fometimes  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  fuperior  ability,  who  has  grown  old  in  the  fervice  of  lite¬ 
rature,  gathering  together  the  cafual  productions,  which  on 
various  occafions  have  fallen  from  his  pen,  makes  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  public,  of  thefe  gleanings  of  genius. 

To  which  of  thefe  claffes  the  prefent  collection  is  to  be 
referred,  we  leave  its  various  readers  to  determine,  as  their  va¬ 
rious  judgments  may  incline;  and  (hall  only  declare,  for  our 
own  part,  that  we  confider  thefe  eflays  as  bearing  the  evident 
marks  of  an  understand  in  2;  to  which  nature  has  been  liberal  in 
her  endowments,  and  of  a  tafte  well  cultivated  by  a  familiarity 
with  the  ancients.  The  fubjedts  on  which  they  treat  are  fo  nu¬ 
merous  that  many  of  them  are  necelfarily  treated  in  a  general 

and 


*  The  fubjedts  oi  thefe  eflays  are  as  follow  :  On  fentiment — Affec* 
tation  of  the  graces — I  he  complaints  of  men  of  learning — Eloquence 
—  Modern  literature  — Temperance  —  Concifenefs  —-Patience — Re- 
tirement— Affectation  of  the  vices  of  men  of  eminence— Verbal  cri- 

ticifm— 
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and  curfory  manner;  but  on  every  topic  the  writer  difcovers 
manly  reflexion,  a  correct  tafte,  and  a  command  of  language. 
His  critical  efTays  are  ingenious,  and  generally  fatisfadtory ;  his 
moral  pieces  are  folid  and  judicious;  and  in  a  few  inftances  he 
has  attempted  the  humorous  delineation  of  characters  with  tole¬ 
rable  fuccefs.  From  the  critical  effays  we  felecd  the  following, 
on  Concifenefs  of  Style,  as  a  fpecimen: 

‘  A  celebrated  French  writer,  remarkable  for  conciseness  of 
style,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  he  had  made  longer  than  ufual, 
apologizes  for  his  prolixity,  by  faying,  that  he  had  not  time  to  make 
it  fhorter. 

*  To  fay  much  in  few  words  is  certainly  a  great  excellence,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  great  difficulty  in  compofidon.  The  mind  naturally 
dwells  on  a  flrong  conception,  views  it  on  every  fide,  and  exprefles 
its  variety  of  lights  in  as  great  a  variety  of  words:  but  the  ampli¬ 
fication  of  a  fentence,  though  it  may  add  to  its  perfpicuity,  frequently 
diminifhes  its  force  :  as  the  fcattered  fun-beams  diffufe  only  a  gentle 
heat,  but  are  able  to  burn  when  collefled  in  the  focus. 

*  Brevity  ofexpreffion  is  fometimes  the  mark  of  confcious  dignity 
and  virtue.  It  was  manlinefs  of  fentiment,  and  haughtineis  of  foul, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  laconic  ftile.  When  the  tyrant  of  Maceaon. 
menaced  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  anfwer  they  returned  was  comprifed 
in  thefe  few  words:  “  Dionyfius  is  at  Corinth. ’*  To  underhand 
which,  it  isneceflary  to  call  to  mind,  that  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Sicily 
had  been  dethroned  by  his  people,  and  compelled  to  earn  his  bread 
by  fetting  up  a  little  fchool  at  Corinth.  Such  a  document,  exprefTed 
in  fo  brief  a  manner,  mull  have  Aruck  the  mind  with  more  force  than 
the  laboured  periods  of  an  liberates,  or  the  diffufion  of  a  Cicero. 

‘  It  is  well  known,  that  Salluil  was  an  enemy  to  the  great  orator 
of  Rome.  One  would  aimolt  imagine,  from  the  difference  of  their 
ilyle,  that  the  difagreement  extended  to  matters  of  talfe  and  liters® 
ture.  Salluft  always  labours  to  exprefs  his  ideas  in  the  fevveil  words, 
Cicero  delights  in  amplification.  It  has  been  faid,  that  a  man,  of 
true  take,  would  rather  have  written  that  beautiful  parallel  between 
Cato  and  Ctefar,  than  all  the  Philippics. 


ticifm  —  Dialogue  between  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Bentley — Story  of 
Ariflocles  from  Pluta*ch  -  The  fluctuation  of  tafte — The  inequalities 
of  genius — Account  of  a  {Tolling  player — The  pleafures  of  reflection 
— Remarks  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  joriin  —  The  character  of 
Addifon  as  a  poet — Account  of  a  clergyman- — Remarks  on  fome  of 
the  minor  Greek  poets — Hiitory  of  Phiiodenes — III  effects  of  reading 
without  digeiling — Men  of  genius  do  not  always  excel  in  converfa- 
tion — The  Gdyfley — Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles — Letter  from 
Arifiarchus  Minor- — Cafamire  the  Latin  poet  of  Poland — The  negleft 
of  antient  authors — The  inferiority  of  modern  to  antient  eloquence 
— Pliny  the  younger — Inconfiftency — Remarks  on  fome  paffages  of 
Tacitus — The  bad  confequences  of  national  avarice — Harmony  of 
period — Sculpture — -Architecture — The  various  modes  that  have  pre* 
vailed  of  communicating  ideas  to  the  public,  particularly  on  the  art 
of  printing. 
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*  Many  critics  have  employed  their  talents  in  making  companion 
between  Dcmolthenes  and  Tally.  All  of  them  agree  in  attributing 
to  the  former  concifenefs,  and  to  the  latter  diffufion  :  and  according 
to  this  judgment,  they  have  not  helitated  to  give  the  preference  to* 
the  Athenian.  The  concife  vehemence  of  Demofihenes  carried  all 
before  it  by  violence;  the  prolixity  of  Cicero  gained  ground  by  the 
foft  arts  of  infinuation.  The  died  of  the  former  was  fudden  and  ir- 
refillible,  that  of  the  latter,  weak  and  dilatory. 

‘  In  the  denouement  of  a  modern  tragedy,  we  find  the  heroes  and 
heroines  expreffing  their  grief  in  pompous  declamation.  But  not-, 
withftanding  the  ador  mouths  out  his  plaints  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
lengthened  periods,  and  with  all  the  vehemence  of  ftudied  adion,  the 
audience  frequently  fit  unmoved,  and  are  more  difpofed  to  fmile  than 
weep.  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  Jocalla,  when  Ihe 
difeovers  her  own  and;  her  hulband’s  fituation,  as  deplorable  as  can 
well  be  conceived,  immediately  retires  from  the  fiage,  repeating  only 
thefe  few  words—  “  Alas !  alas  !  unhappy  man — this  only  can  I  fay 
—henceforth  for  ever  filent  Corneille  would  have  put,  at  lead, 
fifty  lines  into  her  mouth,  without  half  the  effed  ! 

‘  C^far,  who  handled  the  pen  with  as  much  (kill  as  the  fword, 
has  gained  more  general  applauie  from  one  fentence  in  the  laconic 
ftile,  than  from  all  his  commentaries,  Could  the  length  of  a  po¬ 
ll  fned  period,  and  the  tedjoufnefs  of  exad  narration,  more  clearly, 
more  forcibly,  and  more  agreeably  have  expreffed  the  rapidity  of  a 
ccnqueft,  than  the  fhort  fentence — “  I  came,  I  faw,  I  conquered  ?’* 
In  the.  original  it  is  Hill  more  emphatical,  becaufe  the  idiom  of  the 
Latin  language  allows  the  cmiffion  of  the  pronoun  before  the  verbs, 

*  Military  harangues  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  an  exprefiive 
brevity.  Livy  abounds  with  fhort  fpeeches,  con  filling  of  hardly 
more  than  half  a  dozen  words,  in  which  generals  animated  their  fol- 
diers  to  fuffi  on  to  danger  and  death.  But  antient  biliory  affords  no 
inltance  fo  finking  as  that  of  a  French  officer,  who  thus  addreffed  his 
men  immediately  before  an  attack — “  I  am  your  general — -you  are 
if  Frenchmen— they  are  the  enemy.” 

Concifenefs  of  narration,  whether  in  writing  or  in  fpeaking,  is  a 
mark  of  truth.  To  introduce  a  multitude  of  proofs  and  affeverations, 
is  tacitly  taconfefs,  that  the  affertion  Hands  in  great  need  of  corro¬ 
boration.  One  of  our  Engliih  fecks,  which  profeffes  a  fingular  love 
of  truth  and  plain  dealing,  has  almoPc  made  it  a  tenet  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  to  ufe  no  other  words  in  denying,  or  afierting,  than  the  fimple 
particles  of  negation  and  affirmation:  and  a  poet  of  antiquity  re¬ 
marks.  that  many  promifes  and  profeflions,  inftead  of  (Lengthening, 
weaken  our  belief.  A  plain  country  gentleman  in  my  hearing,  the 
other  day,  told  a  man,  who  had  been  relating  fome  extraordinary 
ilory,  that  he  ffiould  readily  have  believed  him,  had  he  not  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  perfuade  him  it  was  true. 

‘  They  who  have  travelled,  know  that  the  French,  in  the  profu- 
fion  of  their  politenefs,  make  many  offers  on  purpofe  to  be  refufed. 


^  low,  lov9  $vrr,vt.  fcvTo  yap  a  b^cj 

7 rpoasiTTBiv,  aAAo  ^  owotf  vrzpov. 

0^.  Tvpav,  Aft  IV.  Scene  iii. 
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The  Parifian  tells  you,  44  he  is  your  fervant,  your  Have,  he  will  die 
for  your  fake but  Ihould  you  really  fland  in  need  of  his  afli  dance, 
it  is  a  doubt  whether  he  will  give  himfelf  the  lead  trouble  to  alleviate 
your  didrefs,  or  diientangle  vour  embaraliraent :  — but  an  EngJifhman. 
will  fecretly  do  you  a  piece  of  fervice,  and  be  diltreiled  with  the  ex- 
preflions  of  your  gratitude.  The  former  will  overwhelm  you  with 
profeffions  of  f  iendfnip,  without  the  lead  real  regard  ;  the  latter  will 
be  furly,  and  at  the  fame  time  go  all  lengths  in  foothing  your  for? 
irows  and  relieving  your  wants. 

4  Bluntnefs  Is  laid  to  be  one  of  the  characleriftics  of  the  Enghfh, 
;and  is  allowed  to  be  a  natural  coiTequence  of  their  fincerity.  Should 
I  a  plain  honed  farmer  hear  a  modern  fine  gentleman  paying  his  com- 
jpliments,  and  Ihould  he  be  told,  that  all  his  fine  fpeeches  were  in- 
dances  of  politenefs ;  he  would  probably  conclude  that  politenefs 
iwas  a  refined  word,  fubdituted  in  the  place  of  the  groffer  appella¬ 
tion  of  lying. 

4  But  thefe  cffe&s  of  brevity  and  conciffnefs,  are  not  to  be  found 
:only  in  writing  and  converfation.  There  is  fomething  analogous  to 
them  in  the  arts  of  painting  apd  fculpture,  There  is  a  concealment 
land  Ihading,  which  lets  off  more  beautifully,  and  difplays  more 
clearly,  than  an  open,  an  undifguifed,  a  glaring  representation, 
Timanthes  took  for  the  fubjeCtof  a  picture,  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia 
lat  Aulis.  He  gave  a  degree  of  grief  to  the  fpeetators,  proportionate 
to  the  nearnefs,  or  didance  of  relation,  to  the  lovely  victim.  Thus 
:he  had  exhauded  the  padion  before  he  came  to  the  father,  and,  at  q, 
ilofs  to  exp  refs  a  fufficient  anguifn,  he  reprefented  the  difponfoHt© 
:parent  concealing  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  garments. 

4  Were  the  caufe  of  the  good  effects  of  concifenefs  to  be  invedU 
gated,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  no  other  than  the  pleafure  which 
a  reader,  or  Ipedtator,  takes  in  having  fomething  left  for  his  own 
iagacity  to  difeover.  The  mind  greedily  Hatches  at  a  hint,  and  de-? 
dights  to  enlarge  upon  it,;  but  frigid  is  the  employment  of  attending 
to  thofe  productions,  the  authors  of  which  have  laboured  everything 
;into  fuch  perfpicuity,  that  the  obferver  has  nothing  to  do  but  barely 
to  look  on.  Things  may  be  too  obvious  to  excite  attention.  The 
dun,  the  moon,  and  the  dars,  roll  over  our  heads  every  day  without 
attracting  our  notice ;  but  we  furvey  with  eager  curiofity,  a  comet, 
an  eclipfe,  or  any  other  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  nature 

Although  the  critical  obfervations  interfperfed  throughout 
thefe  effays  are  in  general  extremely  judicious,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Author’s  veneration  for  the  ancients  has  fome- 
times  milled  him,  particularly  in  the  eliay  on  the  Fluctuation 
pf  tafte,  in  which  he  cenfures  with  great  afperity  fome  of  our 
modern  poets,  for  departing  from  the  antient  models. 

4  Gray  and  Mafon,  fays  our  Author,  have,  at  length,  profeffedly 
adopted  the  clinquant ,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  fimplicity  of  claffic  ele¬ 
gance.  Nor  can  the  general  reception  their  works  have  met  with, 
be  matter  of  furprize ;  for  let  it  he  remembered,  that  there  have 
been  times,  when  the  complicated  deformity  of  Gothic  building  was 
preferred  to  the  regular  fyrnmetry  of  Grecian  architecture. 

*  The  elegy  in  a  country  church  yard,  breathes  a  fpirit  of  melan- 
£hp!y  wh.ph  flatters  the  imagination  of  an  Erglilhmano  It  is  folemn* 
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it  is  pi&urefque  :  bat  after  all,  it  is  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  confuted  heap  of  fplendid  ideas,  thrown  together 
without  order  and  without  proportion;  and  to  refemble  the  loofe 
firwels  in  the  artifl’s  cafket  before  they  are  formed  into  a  diadem. 
'The  Odes  of  the  fame  author,  faid  to  be  more  unintelligible  than  the 
mnigma  of  a  fphinx,  are  in  the  fame  predicament,  and  prefent  to  the 
mind  ideas  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  from  a  furvey  of  the  clouds 
empurpled  by  the  fctting  fun.  The  variegated  hues  are  indeed  beair- 
tiful;  but  they  quickly  vanifh,  and  leave  no  idea  but  that  of  a  tran¬ 
sient  ?.  fie  mb)  age  of  vifionary  colours. 

‘  Mafon  has  ado  iomettmes  fhewn,  that  he  is  capable  of  true 
.ti  a  focal  poetry.  But  the  tafle  of  the  age,  and  the  example  of  his 
f  iend,  have  led  him  into  the  fields  of  fancy,  where  he  has  foared, 

< m  the  pinions  of  poetry,  far  above  the  aching  fight  of  common 
feu  fe. 

4  The  common  had  of  poets  have  followed  the  tracl  of  their  fupe- 
i-v>rs.  The  numerous  contributors  to  our  poetical  collections,  in  the 
fame  gaudy  ftyle,  nave  foared  in  Odes,  and  wept  in  Elegies:  and 
.  he  importer  Macpheifon  has  completed  the  work,  with  the  nonfen* 
i" c a j  jargon  of  his  Offian. 

*  This  feems  to  have  been  the  tafle  which  prevailed  immediately 
before  that  which  now  begins  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  to  promife  a 
o  vival  of  pure  Attic  and  Auguhan  wit,  it  is  true,  the  glimmerings 
are  yet  but  faint.  We  may,  however,  venture  to  allure  ourfelves  of 
approaching  day  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  crepufcles  of  twi- 
fight.  1  o  drop  the  figure,  the  favourable  reception  of  the, Travel- 
h  r,  and  the  Deferred  Village,  poems  very  different  from  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Grays  and  Mafons  of  the  age,  gives  reafon  to  prognolti. 

•  ate  a  return  to  the  long  forfaken  imitation  of  Greece  and  Rome.. 
Even  thefe  poems  1  am  far  from  deeming  faultlefs  in  their  kind. 
They  are  however,  in  fome  meafure,  formed  on  the  antient  model, 
■ftnd  have  obtained  a  popularity,  which  points  are  fufficient  for  our 
p.'dcnc  argument.  The  Grays  and  Mafons  have  ftili  many  favou¬ 
rers,  and  that  thefe  IhouJd  deny  Goldfmith  the  fimalleff  degree  of 
podical  mem,  is  not  furpnztng,  iince  they  who  can  admire  the  enjlure 
or  the  former  poets,  are  incapacitated  from  rclilhing  the  fimuiicity 
x; \  the  latter  ;  as  thofe  who  riot  in  the  banquets  of  princes,  and  glut¬ 
tons,  have  no  appetite  for  the  plain,  but  whoiefome  viands  of  th© 
rural  cottager. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  execution  of  thefe  poems,  the  defign  is 
laudable ;  and  the  poet  might  have  felicitated  himfeif,  as  inflrumental 
to  the  bani foment  of  two  enormous  abfurdities  from  the  republic  of 
-utters;  the  barbanfm  of  Gothic  poetry,  and  the  dramatic  monfler 
of  weeping  comedy. 

‘  'That  a  tafle  for  cla&cal  compofnion  may  be  revived,  every  ra¬ 
don  al  critic  will  ardently  wifh  :  fince  every  rational  critic  will  dare 
io  afTert,  in  fpite  of  the  imputation  of  pedantic  bigotry,  that  to  de- 
Wue  from  the  antients  is  to  deviate  from  excellence. * 

Though  we  would,  by  no  means,  be  thought  deficient  in 
.1  -fpe£t  for  the  antients,  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  To  far  en- 
jhied  to  the  honours  of  infallibility,  that  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
■.  .  t  a  vio- 
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*  violation  of  their  facred  rights,  to  deviate  in  any  inflance  from 
their  example.  To  acknowledge  their  works  the  ftandard  of  per¬ 
fection,  is  voluntarily  to  bind  ourfelves  with  chains,  and  to  fub~ 
je&  the  fine  arts  to  the  fame  kind  of  reftriXions,  which  have 
been  fometimes  attempted  in  philofophy,  and  which  have  16 
often  proved  of  the  mod:  pernicious  confluence  in  religion- 
But,  even  if  we  were  to  meafure  the  merit  of  modern  poets  by  the 
degree  of  their  conformity  to  the  models  of  antiquity,  it  would 
perhaps  be  found,  upon  a  fair  enquiry,  that  the  poems  of  Gray 
and  Mafon,  are  not  farther  removed  from  fimplicity  than  many 
of  the  moil  admired  writings  of  the  antients.  If  this  term  (fo 
frequently  ufed  without  any  determinate  idea)  were  accurately 
defined,  and  its  ftation  in  poetical  merit  clearly  afeertained,  it 
would,  we  apprehend,  appear,  that  fimplicity  is  not  the  charac- 
ieriftic  excellence  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  the  more 
poetical  parts  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  and,  that  in  many  fpecies  of 
poetry,  if  the  writer  had  more  fimplicity,  his  work  would  be 
lefs  perfect  If  the  Odes  and  Elegies  of  Gray  or  Mafon  are  in 
feme  parts  o.bfc u re,  where  is  the  writer  among  the  ancients  in 
the  fame  walks  of  poetry,  who  has  equal  merit,  and  ieis  obfeu-* 
my  I  Is  not  obfeurity  in  fome  degree  a  neceflary  confluence 
of  thole  unufual  combinations  of  ideas,  and  bold  flights  oi  fancy, 
which  canflitute  the  chief  merit  of  poetry. 

But  if  the  cenfure  which  gave  occafion  to  thefe  remarks  be 
thought  to  indicate  fome  degree  of  prejudice  in  criticifm,  the 
following  paflage  will  be  deemed  a  flili  more  reprehenfible  in- 
fiance  of  prejudice  in  fentiment.  Declaiming  on  the  inconve¬ 
niences  which  have  arifen  from  the  art  of  printing,  our  Author 
fays,,  that  4  It  has  enabled  modern  authors  wantonly  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  avarice,  their  vanity,  and  their  mifanthropy,  in  dif- 
feminating  novel  fyftern-s,  fubverfive  of  the  dignity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  human  nature  \  and  4  that  the  perverlion  of  the  art  is 
lamentably  remarkable,  in  thofe  volumes  which  iflue  with  ofFen- 
five  profuiion,  from  the  vain  and  hungry  bock-manufaXurers  of 
North'-Britain  and  Switzerland/  Such  illiberal  reflexions,  and 
local  partialities,  are  unworthy  of  the  fcholar  and  the  philo- 
fopher. 

In  fome  inflances  the  Author  fuffers  Bis  command  of  woras 
to  betray  him  into  the  pompous  and  turgid  ftyle ;  of  which  the 
following  are  ludicrous  examples.  6  The  Englifh  language 
abounds  with  Saxon  monofyllabies,  very  improper  for  the  liquid 
lapfe  of  mellifluous  cadence  ” — 44  A  man  of  flow  underftanding 
can  flop  to  mu ej ligate  obfeurity  flep  by  ffep.5,-«-44  I  he  moft  fa* 
ffiionable  taylor  is  invef ligated,” 

We  obferve  many  feeming  imitations  of  the  ‘Johnfonian  man¬ 
ner  in  thefe  pieces  j  but  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  (and  it  is, 
GWjainly,  not  inconfiderable)  we  carpawt  compliment  the  Writer 
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fo  far  as  fo  pronounce  them  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  famS 
ihelf  with  The  Rambler. 


Art.  XL  Jamaica  ;  A  Poem  ;  written  in  the  year  1776.  To  which 
is  added,  a  poetical  Epiflle  from  the  Author,  in  that  Ifland,  to  his 
friend  in  England.  410,  is.  6d.  Nicoll.  1777. 

r~ fpt  HIS  young  *  Poet  6  having  gone,3  as  his  preface  informs 
j[  us,  6  to  our  principal  fettlement  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at  a 
Very  early  period,  was  no  lefs  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
iiland,  and'  the  delicioufnefs  of  the  fruits,  than  difgufted  with 
the  cruelty  of  the  planters,  and  the  miferies  of  the  Haves  :  the 
firft  he  here  endeavours  to  celebrate,  the  lafl  to  condemn.3— He 
adds,  6  to  do  jiifiice  to  the  fair  ladies  of  the  fugar  iHands,  to  re¬ 
move  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  narrow  minds,  to  infpire  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  more  generous  feelings  toward  the  footy  race,  and  to 
advife  the  planters  (for  their  own  and  the  interests  of  humanity) 
to  adopt  a  mediocrity  of  punifhmnet  worthy  the  citizens  of  a  free 
and  independent  empire,  and  the  partakers  of  mild  and  equitable 
laws,— thefe  are  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  attempt  this 
fubjeOL3 

We  applaud  this  young  gentleman’s  humanity  more  thaii 
his  poetry.  He  is,  fometimes,  tolerably  deferiptive,  and  there 
is  frequently  a  degree  of  melody  and  animation  in  his  numbers  ; 
yet  his  virgin  mufe  has,  upon  the  whole,  rather  an  ungraceful 
gait;  and  her  movements  often  fink  into  downright  hobbling* 
The  rhimes,  too,  are  in  fome  inftances,  intolerable.  What  ear 
can  bear  fuch  couplets  as  the  following  : 

£  Pregnant  with  future  wealth  the  canes  arife, 

The  port  atm-ears,  the  fickiy  palfengers  rejoice,  p.  na 
*  * 41  «  *  % 

s  Nor  yet  alone  the  groves  and  fountains  pleafe. 

Creation’s  volume  here  before  me  lies: 

The  itiufe’  bold  wing  can  fo ar  the  circling  Iky, 

And  fancy  form,  when  nature  leads  the  way.*  p.  14. 

The  elifion  which  clips  the  mufe  bold  wing,  goes  beyond  all 
poetic  licence.  Equally  unacceptable  are  the  Author’s 
«  tropic  fruits,  nurs’d  *neath  a  torrid  iky.’ 

In  deferibing,  however,  the  delicious  fruits  of  Jamaica,  we 
meet  with  fome  lufeious  expreffions  that  would  make  the  jolly 
common-council  men  of  Candlewick  and  Portfoken  wards,  with 
deputy  Fouch  and  alderman  Guttle  at  their  head,  lick  their 
lips  wi^h  longing  approbation  : 

6  m - « - -  the  vegetable  pear! 

What  fat,  what  marrow,  can  with  thee  compare?  p.  12. 

k  The  Author  pleads  *  the  age  of  eighteen,’  in  excufe  for  the 
defects  of  his  maiden  performance# 

jt  -  *  Sir 
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Sir  Hans  Sloane  called  this  fruit  vegetable  marrow ;  and  a  very 
proper  appellation  it  was  :  but  how  does  our  Author  deprave  the 
ideai  by  larding  it  with  a  word  of  grofter  implication  ! 

, In  imitation  of  our  younger  brethren,  of  th e  magazines,  who 
frequently  entertain  the  public  with  an  ae'nigma,  a  rebus,  or  an 
acroftic,  we  {hall  here  oblige  our  ingenious  Readers  with  a 
rnyfteripus  couplet,  for  the  exercife  of  their  imaginations : 

‘  Thus  freedom  cheers,  ’midft  indigence  of  woe, 

Nor  feels  the. nappy  wretch  one  fharp  luxurious  throw.’  p.  i6„ 

Thofe  who  can  develope  the  meaning  of  thefe  luxurious 
throws ,  have,  we  freely  confels,  greatly  the  advantage  of  us, — < 
urilefs  the  throes  of  an  Author  in  labour ,  be  the  fpeciesof  agoniz¬ 
ing  pie afure  here  alluded  to. 

We  have  obferved  that  we  think  more  highly  of  our  Author’s 
humanity  than  of  his  poetry;  but  even  virtue  is  not  always  free 
from  error  :  efpecially  when  it  runs  to  excefs.  In  the  overflow 
of  his  benevolence  toward  the  poor  negro  Haves  (who  doubt- 
lefs,  are  very  proper  objedls  of  human  commiferation),  the  young 
moralizer  indifcriminately  involves  the  Jamaica  planters  in  a 
feverity  of  condemnation,  which  ftridf  juftice  will  not  warrant. 
Here,  then,  let  the  voice  or  impartiality  be  heard;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  it  will  appear,  that  Jamaica  is  not  a  fettlement  only  for 
Haves  and  talk- hi  alters,  but  that  a  confiderable  degree  of  felicity 
may  be  found  with  the  one,  and  of  humanity  with  the  other. 
Let  us  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  labourer  in  London,  and 
the  Have  in  Jamaica  : 

The  hod-man  in  London  works  beyond  all  comparifon  harder 
than  the  plantation  negro  in  Jamaica,  without  the  coofolatory 
refiedtion  of  having  a  fingle  friend  who  has  an  in  te  re  ft  in  his 
prefervation.  The  London  labourer  has  fcarcely  a  room  to 
flicker  himfelf  from  inclemencies  unknown  in  Jamaica ;  the 
negro  has  a  comfortable  cabin  for  himfelf  and  his  family  ;  be- 
fide  his  peculium^  or  parcel  of  land,  which  he  cultivates  for  his 
own  profit:  and  fo  liberal  is  this  allotment,  that  the  tender, 
afiedfionate,  induftrious  negro,  will  five  as  much  money  from 
the  fale  of  the  produce,  as  will  purchafe  the  freedom  of  his 
children.  And,  further,  we  have  been  informed,  by  a  very 
fenfible  fpeculator,  that  the  current  cafh,  circulating  among 
the  negroes,  did  not  amount  to  a  fum  lefs  than  twenty  thoufimd 
pounds  !  It  may,  perhaps,  not  unreafonably  be  queftioned  whe¬ 
ther  ail  the  hedgers  and  ditchers  in  the  three  kingdoms,  with 
all  their  advantages  of  liberty,  can  raife  fuch  a  fum. 

,  As  the  Englifh  labourer  enjoys  his  nine-pins,  and,  generally, 
his  mifchievous  frolics,  when  ne  has  finiftied  his  day’s  work  ;  fo 
the  negro-HaVes,  when  the  toil  of  the  day  is  over,  have  their 
feftive  dance,  accompanied  with  the  national  mufic  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  countries  3  in  which,  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  they  ex- 
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hibit,  it  is  true,  thofe  attitudes  and  geflures  which  are  exceed- 
ingly  obnoxious  to  our  ideas  of  delicacy  ;  but  which,  in  them 
are  void  of  all  wicked  intention,  and  are  perhaps,  more  confift- 
ent  with  innocence  and  flmplicity  than  our  refined  imaginations 
may  be  able  to  comprehend. 

The  negroes  have  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sunday,  for 
their  own  amufements ;  with  their  breakings  up  at  Chriftmas 
and  Whitfuntide.- — When  they  are  difeafed  in  body ,  they  have  a 
dodtor  and  a  nurfe  to  attend  them  ;  and  when  they  are  idle  and 
refradlory,  the  whip  is  the  ufual  remedy  for  the  diforders  of  the 
mind  :  have  not  we,  too,  our  Bridewells  and  our  whipping 
polls  ?  And  is  not  fociety  the  better  for  them  ? 

But  the  negroes  who  live  in  towns,  and  partake  of  the  vices 
peculiar  to  them,  are  frequently,  v/e  are  told,  expofed  in  the 
llreets,  the  bloody  vidlims  to  a  fevere  bt|t  necelFary  police:  but 
is  this  peculiar  to  our  fettlements  in  the  Well  Indies  ?  Do  we 
not  frequently  fee  men,  and  even  women,  flogged,  in  the  like 
manner,  through  the  llreets  of  London,  without  any  reproach 
to  our  civil  government?  And  have  v/e  not  known Broiunriggs, 
and  others ,  exercifing  barbarities  never  heard  of  in  Jamaica,  on 
poor,  innocent,  deferted  children,  their  indented  fervants,  with- 
put  any  impeachment  of  the  humanity  of  the  nation  ?  Monllers 
cjf  cruelty  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  all  climates  ;  but,  in 
geneial,  the  Lnglifh,  and  their  defcendants,  are  chara&erifti- 
cally  the  fame  in  every  country, — whether  diflinguifhed  by  the 
jiame  of  Britons,  or  Creoles. 

After  all,  while  we  are  honefily  defending  a  people  againfl: 
the  injuries  of  mifreprefentation,  we  would  not,  on  any  account, 
be  deemed  advocates  for  the  Have- trade,  of  which  we  have  of¬ 
ten  exprelTed  our  warm  difapprobation  ;  nor  do  we  wilh  to  have 
it  thought  that  we  are  dehrous  of  palliating,  or  excufing,  in 
any  degree,  the  dreadful  punifhments  fometimes,  from  motives 
of  flate-neceflity,  and  felf-prefervation,  inflicted  on  the  Haves  in 
our  colonies,  for  the  fuppreflion  of  infurredHons,  &c.  Both  the 
trade  and  the  feverities  are  fo  interwoven  in  the  very  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  colonies  in  queflion,  that  reformations,  in  thefe  re- 
fpedts,  can  pnly,  perhaps,  be  effected  by  thofe  total  re  vet  u- 
TIONS  in  human  affairs,  which  Time,  fooner  or  later,  pro¬ 
duces  in  every  habitable  part  of  the  globe. 


Art.  XII.  Alfred ;  a  Tragedy.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal  in  Covent- Garden.  Svo.  i  s.  6  d.  Becket.  1 778. 

THIS  tragedy,  though  publifhed  anonymoufly,  is  well 
known  to  be  written  by  the  celebreted  author  of  Douglas. 
From  the  motto,  and  prefatory  advertifement,  it  appears  that 
the  poet  expedls  more  candour  from  the  gentle  reader,  than  he 
met  with  from  the  fpe&ator.  He  appeals,  therefore,  from  the 
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j-eprefentatives  of  the  people,  collected  in  the  theatre,  to  the 
people  at  large.  His  advertifement,  which  contains  much  found 
dodtrine,  runs  thus  : 

4  The  fuecefs  of  a  dramatic  piece  on  the  dage,  depends,  fays 
Voltaire,  upon  accidental  circumdances,  but  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  decides  its  fate. 

4  Perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Alfred  would  have  fubmitted  his  performance  to  the 
final  judgment  of  the  reader,  without  preface  or  apology,  if  he 
had  not  been  advifed,  and  indeed  urged,  to  make  a  reply  to 
fome  hodile  criticifms,  which  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon 
prejudice  and  opinion,  rather  than  reafon  and  argument. 

4  It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  character  of  Alfred,  in  the 
tragedy,  does  not  agree  with  the  character  of  Alfred  in  hi  dory : 
44  That  the  hero,  the  legiflatcr,  is  degraded  to  a  lover,  who 
enters  the  Daniih  carhp,  from  a  private,  not  a  public,  motive, 
and  aCts  the  part  of  an  impodor.” 

4  In  tragedy,  if  the  fubjeCt  be  hidorical,  an  author  is  not 
permitted  to  introduce  events,  contrary  to  the  great  edablifhed 
faCts  ofhidory  ;  for  indance,  in  the  tragedy  of  Alfred,  the  hero 
mud  not  be  killed,  nor  driven  out  of  England  by  the  Danes  ; 
but  preferving  thofe  ancient  foundations,  as  the  piers  of  his 
bridge,  the  Author  may  bend  his  arches,  and  fin i£h  the  fabric, 
according  to  his  tade  and  fancy,  for  the  poet  is  at  liberty,  and 
it  is  the  effence  of  his  art,  to  invent  fuch  intermediate  circum¬ 
dances,  and  incidents,  as  he  thinks  will  produce  the  mod  af¬ 
fecting  fituations.  in  this  department,  the  poet’s  fancy  is  con- 
trouled  by  nothing,  but  probability  and  confidence  of  chara&er, 
the  barriers  of  dramatic  truth.  Let  us  apply  this  principle  to 
the  point  in  difpute. 

4  Alfred  was  a  young  man,  when  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Ethendune.  The  victory,  which  gave  him  pofTeffion  of  the 
kingdom,  mud  have  been  gained  before  he  begun  to  model  the 
-  date.  Is  it  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  young  hero  was  in 
love  ?  Is  it  inconfident  to  reprefent  the  perfon,  who  was  a  le- 
giflator,  when  advanced  in  years,  as  a  lover  in  his  youth  !  Does 
it  degrade  the  character  of  a  hero  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  in  love 
with  the  princefs,  whom  he  afterwards  married  ?  Is  it  not  ra¬ 
ther  injurious  to  his  heroifm  to  conclude,  that  he  chofe  a  con- 
fort  whom  he  did  not  love  ?  If  this  reafoning  is  jud,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  vindicating  the  fubfequent  conduct  of  the 
hero.  The  dramatic  and  the  real  Alfred,  are  both  involved  in 
{he  charge  of  impodure  ;  both  enter  the  Danifh  camp  in  dif- 
guife ;  the  previous  events,  as  narrated  in  the  tragedy,  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  mentioned  in  hidory.  Alfred,  for  almoft 
two  years,  had  wandered  through  England,  concealing  himfelf 
ymder  feigned  names  and  characters.  He  lived  in  the  midd  of 
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his  enemies,  by  being  fuppofed  to  be  dead.  Emerging  from 
this  obfcurity,  he  appears  in  the  tragedy,  and  is  informed  of 
the  alarming,  ambiguous  fituation  of  Ethel  fy/ida  ;  his  ufual  ftra- 
tao-ems  prefent  themfclves,  one  would,  think,  naturally  to  his 
mind,  extremely  agitated,  and  prone  both  by  temper  and  habit, 
to  the  mod:  daring  and  romantic  enterprises*  Be  refolves  to 
enter  the  Danifh  camp,  to  learn  the  fate  of  Ethelfwida,  and 
obferve  the  ftrength  and  order  of  the  enemy’s  army,  before  he 
ventures  a  decifive -engagement. 

<  The  continued  artifice  is  inevitable.  The  conduct  of  Al- 
fred,  in  the  camp  of  Hinguar  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  deceives 
the  Dane,  is  extremely  fimilar  to  the  conduht  of  Oreftes  in  the 
E  lefts' a  of  Sophocles,  which  no  critic  hitherto  has  blamed. 
Oreftes  enters  "the  palace  of  ftEgifthus,  as  the  meftenger  of  his 
own  death,  carrying  an  urn,  which  contains  (he  fays)  the  allies 
of  Oreftes,  whole  Untimely  fate  he  moft  circumftantially  re¬ 
lates.  The  Grecian  hero  pradtifes  the  deceit  with  an  intention 
to  kill  the  perfons  whom  he  deceives.  The  Englifh  hero  de¬ 
ceives  Hinguar  only  to  gain  accefs  to  Ethelfwida,  without  mean¬ 
ing  to  h  mb  the  perfon  of  his  enemy.  To  praife  Sophocles,  and 
blame  the  author  of  Alfred,  for  the  fame  conduct,  feems  a  di- 
te£!  contradiftion,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  in  one 
way -s  an  imaginary  idea  has  been  formed  of  the  character  of 
Alfred  as  an  ‘old  mortified,  afcetic  fage,  of  fpirit  too  fublime 
and  sethereal  to'defcend  to  human  paffions  or  human  actions. 
But  the  real  as  well  as  the  dramatic  Alfred  was  a  young  hero, 
a  bard,  a  winner  of  battles,  brave  and  magnanimous,  but  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  preffure  of  thofe  defperate  times,  in  which  he 
lived,  to  praftife  a  thoufand  arts,  to  exift  by  ftmulation  and  dif- 
Sin illation.  Whoever  recollects  and  weighs  thefe  circumftances, 
will,  it  is  prefumed,  readily  pardon  the  artifice  of  Alfred,  in 
the  bac-edy,  and  acknowledge  that  the  feigned  incidents  of  the 
piece  a?e  altogether  conftftent  with  the  true.  If  not,  the  au¬ 
thor  muft  be  contented  to  labour  under  the  imputation  of  an 
erroneous  judgment,  for  he  meant  nothing  lefts  than  to  degrade 
the  character  of  Alfred  ;  on  the  contrary,  finding  in  the  records 
of  a  remote  and  barbarous  age,  a  hero  of  great  renown,  but 
from  the  defect  of  his  hiftorians,  involved  in  clouds  and  dark- 

in  els  :  , 

Pul  -caput  inter  nubila  condit , 

he  was  tempted  to  feize  his  name,  and  difplay  his  character  in 
new  fttuations  connected  with  the  old  and  well  known  events 
of  his  life  and  fortune.  The  play  is  printed  as  it  was  per¬ 
formed.  An  alteration  has  been  made,  in  one  fcene,  and  fent 
to  the  theatre,  which,  if  the  tragedy  ftiould  be  refumed  or  re¬ 
vived,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  heighten  its  effect.’ 

Among 
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Among  the  c  feigned  incidents  of  the  piece,’  the  counterfeit 
madnefs  of  Alfred’s  bride,  Ethelfwida  (by  the  bye,  we  do  not 
admife  the  name,  Ethelfwida )  is  not  the  lead  beautiful.  It  is, 
we  think,  happily  imagined  as  the  means  of  Shielding  the  cap¬ 
tive  princefs  from  the  amorous  importunities  of  the  vidlor  Hin¬ 
guar  ;  and  gives  full  fcope  to  the  fancy  of  a  poetical  dram  at  iff. 
We  have  feledled  this  paffage,  therefore,  as  a  fpecimen  not  un- 
Worthy  the  Author  of  Douglas  : 

(Enter  Ethelfwida,  with  two  women  attending ,  fantafhally  drejl.) 
Alfred.  How  beautiful  fhe  is  !  O,  piteous  light  1 
Her  frenzy’s  high. 

Hinguar.  Did  ere  thine  aged  eyes 

Behold  her  equal  ? 

(Ethelfwida  p&ffes  them,  and  advances  to  the  front  J 
Ethelfwida.  Eagles  of  the  rock. 

Lend  me  your  founding  wings  ;  cherubs  of  heaven. 

Who  foar  above  the  fun,  your  pinions  lend. 

To  bear  me  to  my  love. 

Hinguar  (to  Alfred.)  Obferve  ! 

Alfred.  I  do. 

Ethelfwida ,  The  crefted  fvvans  were  heard  to  iing 

A  fad  lamenting  ftrain  ; 

As  floating  with  the  dream,  his  corfe 
Defcended  to  the  main. 

Hinguar .  Still  of  a  lover  loft.  I  never  heard 

Her  roving  wokIs  tend  to  one  point  fo  long. 

Alfred,  Sorrow  and  rage  exceftive,  both  are  madnefs. 

Time  always  cures  them,  if  the  frame  is  found.— 

She  fpeaks  again. 

Ethelfwida .  My  heart  fwells  in  my  bread. 

And  flops  my  breath.  Oceans  of  tears  1  fhed. 

And  fhake  the  high  pavilion  with  my  fighs. 

But  neither  fighs  nor  tears  give  me  relief. 

(To  Hinguar.)  Thou  keeper  of  the  keys  of  death  and  hell. 
Unlock  the  iron  gate,  and  fet  me  free. 

Then  I  fhall  fmile  and  thank  thee. 

Hinguar .  Queen  of  beauty  ! 

I  am  thy  captive,  and  obey  thy  will. 

To  foothe  the  grief  that  preys  upon  thy  heart. 

My  care  has  hither  brought  a  bard  divine, 

Whofe  voice  can  charrn  the  ache  and  agony, 

Which  fpirits  feel.  He?s  gentle,  mild,  and  wife. 

And  fhall  attend  thy  call. 

Ethelfwida.  I  will  not  call  him. 

His  garb  is  vile  ;  I  hate  it. 

Alfred .  Hate  not  him, 

Whofe  heart  is  tun’d  to  fympathize  with  thine. 

I  fliun  the  hqufe  of  mirth,  and  love  to  dwell, 

A  conftant  inmate  of  the  houfe  of  forrow. 

(Whilft.  he.  fpeaks  Ethelfwida  gazes  and  knows  hint.) 

Ethelfwida , 


j 


I4S  Alfred i  a  Tragedy, 

Ethelfwida,  Then  thou  art  not  fo  wife,  as  would  appear. 

From  thy  white  head,  and  grave  habiliments. 

(Walks  afde  in  great  emotion ,  Returns  ) 
If  thou  art  fond  and  weak,  and  fooiifh  too  ; 

Why,  fo  am  I.  We  may  confori  together, 

And  build  ilrong  caliles. 

Alfred.  Yes. 

Etbelfivida .  Thy  harp  fliall  move 

The  trees  and  rocks.  In  order  they  fliall  rife. 

As  high  as  Babel’s  tower. 

Alfred.  Forthwith  they  fhall. 

Etbelfwida.  Are  all  thy  fongs  of  melancholy  ftrain  ? 

Aifrtd .  The  greater  part. 

Etbelfivida.  Then  thou  haft  loft  thy  love  ; 

Elfe  thou  eould’ft  ne’er  have  felt  true  melancholy. 

I  will  not  hear  thee  now.  I’m  poor  in  fpirit, 

And  have  not  force  to  bear  a  ftrong  affe&ion. 

I  choofe  a  garland  fong,  a  lighter  drain. 

Eh  ere  liv'd  a  youth,  by  fiver  Thames , 

Who  lov'd  the  maidens  fair  ; 

But  loofe ,  at  large ,  the  rover  rang'd , 

Nor  felt  a  lover  s  care. 

We  mufi  not  with  one  cerifure  ievel  all. 

Some  men  are  true  of  heart,  but  very  few, 

Thofe  live  not  long,  they  die  before  their  time. 

’Tis  pity  of  them.  Oh  !  [ walks  afde . 

Hinguar.  A  fhow’r  of  tears 

Fall  failing  calms  the  temped  of  her  mind. 

Alfred .  ’Tis  a  deep-rooted  malady. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  ingenious  Writer,  that  *  preferv- 
ing  ancient  foundations,  as  the  piers  of  his  bridge,  the  Author 
may  bend  his  arches,  and  finifh  the  fabric,  according  to  his 
tafte  and  fancy.’  His  t'ajle  however  may  be  cenfured  as  faulty, 
or  inelegant ;  and  his  fancy  may  be  too  incorredf  or  eccentric. 
In  the  prefent  inftance,  notwithftanding  the  folidity  of  the  main 
piers,  we  cannot,  without  referve,  praife  the  bridge  we  go  over. 
The  centre  arch,  turned  on  the  difguife  of  Alfred,  and  the  colla¬ 
teral  arches,  refling  on  the  loves  of  Alfred  and  Ethel fwida,  are 
tolerably  regular  and  beautiful  ;  and  the  language  is  carved  out 
into  an  elegant  and  ornamental  balluflrade  ;  but  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Danifli  Queen-confort,  Ronex,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  at¬ 
tendant,  Edda,  form  a  clumfy  abutment  that  calls  off  the  eye 
from  the  beauties  of  the  reft  of  the  pile.  To  drop  the  meta¬ 
phor,  we  think  that  a  better  fable  might  have  been  raifed  on 
the  received  and  popular  circumftance  of  Alfred’s  venturing  into 
the  Danifli  camp  in  the  habit  of  a  minftrel.  The  drama,  as  it 
now  Hands,  requires  much  more  improvement  than  can  poflibly 
have  been  effedled  by  the  c  alteration  of  one  feened  The  whole 
character  and  epifode  of  Ronex  is  unpleafing,  and  the  chamber - 

maid 
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matd  conduct  of  Edda  is  ridiculous.  There  is  alfo  here  and 
there  an  infelicity  of  expreffion  in  the  language,  though  the 
didiion  is,  on  the  whole,  much  above  the  ordinary  ftyle  of  mo¬ 
dern  tragedy.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fable  was 
haflily  put  together,  and  the  dialogue  as  haftily  written;  but 
the  {lory  is  fo  well  calculated  to  receive  further  embellifhment, 
and  the  Poet  fo  capable  of  bellowing  it,  that  we  fhould  rejoice 
to  fee  a  drama  on  the  fubjedb  of  Alfred,  built  by  the  fame  hand, 
on  a  more  correct  plan,  and  formed  of  materials  more  durable. 
With  fuch  an  alteration,  6  the  tragedy  might  be  refumed  and 
revived  for  fuch  an  alteration  would  mod  powerfully  ‘  con¬ 
tribute  to  heighten  its  efFe<Sl.;> 


Art.  XIII.  Review  of  the  Canadian  Freeholder.  Concluded. 

Review  for  December. 


See 


N  argument  ftrongly  infilled  upon  by  the  Americans,  to 
juflify  their  pretended  exemption  from  taxation,  is  their 
want  of  reprefentation  in  the  Britifh  fenate.  But  this  unluckily 
proves  nothing,  or  proves  too  much.  For  as  there  are  not 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  voters  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England,  by  whofe  fuffrage  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
are  nominated,  it  would  follow  upon  thefe  principles,  that  the 
Englifh  nation  itfelf  not  being  adequately  reprefented,  ought 
not  to  fubmit  to  be  taxed.  The  Americans  are  fenfible  of  the 
force  of  this  obfervation,  and  endeavour  to  elude  it,  by  faying 
that  however  unequally  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  conflituted, 
yet,  that  every  portion  of  land  in  England  to  the  value  of  forty 
{hillings,  qualifying  an  elector,  the  reprefentation  always  bears 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  poffeffion  of  property;  and  confe- 
quently,  thatjuflice,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution,  require 
that  thefe  privileges  fhould  be  extended  upon  the  fame  terms 
to  America,  to  place  it  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  mother 
country.  But  this  diflindtion  is,  according  to  our  author, 
more  fpecious  than  jufl ;  fmce  the  Queftion  is  not  an  enquiry 
into  the  abflradl  fpeculative  nature  of  government,  but  mull  be 
decided  by  an  hiftorical  examination  of  the  conditions,  upon 
which  the  firfl  fettlers  in  America  emigrated  from  their  own 
country.  But  as  thefe  original  fettlers  claimed  neither  right  nor 
property,  except  by  the  permiffion  of  the  crown,  and  as  the 
crown  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  model  the  American,  by  the 
pattern  of  Englifh  tenure,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is,  in 
this  refpedi,  no  analogy  between  the  two  countries,  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  argument  is  defediive. 

Another  objedtion  made  by  the  Americans,  is  their  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  their  having  no  methods  of 
reflraint  upon  the  legiflators  ;  from  which  reafons  they  conclude, 
that  they  fhould  be  perpetually  expofed  to  fee  their  interefl  ne¬ 
glected  or  facrificed.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  in¬ 
terefl 
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tereft  of  one  country  is  fo  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the 
other,  that  it  can  never  either  fufiFer  or  profper  alone,  the  in- 
tercourfe  which  the  two  nations  have  by  means  of  commerce, 
and  the  difficulty,  which  a  Britifh  government  could  not  be 
ignorant  it  would  meet  with,  to  enforce  any  oppreffive  a£t  in 
the  colonies,  the  fears  arifing  from  thefe  confiderations  will  ap¬ 
pear  vilionary.  Experience  has  evinced,  that  nothing  is  fo 
difficult  as  for  the  different  houfes  of  affembly  which  govern 
the  colonies,  to  concur  in  any  general  project  of  im  poling  a 
tax,  even  from  the  moft  important  motives;  and  as  juffice  and 
reafon  require,  that  every  part  of  an  extenfive  empire,  Ihould 
contribute  to  the  common  defence,  our  Author  thinks,  that  the 
power  of  raifing  the  neceffary  contributions,  can  no  where  be 
fo  ufefully  and  fecurely  depofited,  as  in  a  Britifh  parliament. 

How  far  thefe  arguments  may  be  conclufive  upon  the  fubjeCt, 
or  how  far  the  acquielcenee  of  one  country  under  a  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  evidently  departed  from  its  original  principles, 
by  confining  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  people,  that  power  of  chufing 
Its  own  governors,  which  the  whole  nation  has  an  indifputable 
right  to  fhare,  ought  to  be  a  precedent  for  another,  it  is  not 
our  bufinefs  to  determine/  But  although,  we  wifi  rather  to  add 
additional  force  to  the  arguments  which  are  alleged  in  favour  of 
our  country,  than  diminilh  their  efficacy,  our  refpeCt  for  truth 
obliges  us  to  obferve,  that  the  right  which  nature  has  given  to 
every  portion  of  mankind,  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  repel 
oppreffion,  can  neither  be  deftroyed  nor  limited  by  precedent. 
Should  there  ever  arrive  a  time,  when  government  being  cor¬ 
rupted  at  its  very  fources,  the  liberties  of  this  nation  fhould  be 
infarnoufiy  ex  poled  to  a  feptennial  auction  ;  ihould  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  this  people,  openly  become  the  penfioners  and  fyco- 
phants  of  the  crown,  inftead  of  the  aflerters  of  the  people’s 
rights  ;  ihould  the  public  magiftrates  of  every  rank,  militated 
to  explain  and  defend  the  laws,  bafely  league  themfelves  to  un¬ 
dermine  their  authority;  in  fuch  a  fate  of  things,  Ihould  it 
ever  arrive,  it  may  be  the  interell  of  a  nation,  wiiich  retains 
neither  courage,  honour,  nor  patriotifm,  to  fubmit,  but  fuch 
an  example  ought  never  to  be  urged,  and  never  can  be  imitated 
by  a  wife  and  uncorrupted  people.  * 

Our  Author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  fcherqe  which  has 
been  propofed,  by  many  friends  to  the  two  countries,  for  com- 
pojing  the  prelent  unnatural  conteft,  that  of  admitting  Ameri¬ 
can  reprefentatives  into  the  Britifh  fenate.  This,  he  thinks  fo 
jult  a  requeft,  that  it  would  not  have  been  refufed,  even  by 
thofe  rttiniilers  who  fir  ft  adopted  the  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies. 
He  vindicates  it  from  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  execution,  as  well  as  from  the 
ridicule  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 

j?amphlet3 
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pamphlet,  called,  “  Obfervations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Na 
t.on.”  Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  equally  juft  and  feafible, 
calculated  to  filence  the  moft  faftious  part  of  the  Americans 
amLfo  gam  thofe  who  with  a  lefs  determined  hatred  to  the 
government,  are  apprehenfive  tor  their  country,  liberties  and 
intereft,  although,  from  the  prefent  hoftile  difpofitions  of  the 
two  contending  nations,  there  appears  little  probability,  that 
luch  conciliatory  mealures  will  be  propofed  by  the  one  fide  or 
accepted  by  the  other.  *  '  3 

The  next  inquiry  is,  how  far  it  is  eligible  to  attempt  to 
fubdue,  and  when  fubdued,  to  retain  America  by  violence 
And  here  we  cannot  but  lament  that  our  Author, -.though  he 
wrote  before  the  mutual  jealoufies  had  terminated  in  fo°fatal 
a  manner,  feems  to  be  irifpired  with  a  prophetic  fpirit  Af 
ter  deciding  that  nothing  can  be  more  incpnfiftent,  with  the 
generous  fpirit  of  a  free  country,  than  to  govern  by  a  mercenary 
Landing  army,  tnat  fatal  inffrument  of  every  tyrant,  that  enemy 
of  human  nature,  and  the  common  rights  of  all  the  fpecies  he 
foietels  that  luch  an  attempt  would  prove  ineffectual  from  a?  va¬ 
riety  of  caufes  which  he  enumerates;  and  that,  even  could  it  fuc- 
ceed,  it  muff  end  in  the  ruin  and  flavery  of  the  conquerors. 

— —Nee  lex  eft  jufior  alia, 
fiwjn  necis  artifees  arte  per  ire  Cud, 

The  enfuing  pages  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  ftamp-aT ;  the 
repeal  of  that  act ;  the  impohtion  ol  new  duties  by  the  prefen  f 
minntry,  and  the  notable  ftratagem  of  furprifing  the  Americans 
into  compliance,  by  landing  teas  in  their  refpe&ive  ports,  and 
an  irrecoiicileable  hatred  lighted  up  between  the  two  kindred 

Sc;k^rfle  purp0fe  0f  fuPP!>’^g  the  deficien- 
ks  wtuch  the  halt  India  company  met  with  in  their  fales.  The 

con  udtof  the  Americans  upon  this  occafion,  is  too  well  known 

to  need  lhuftration,  as  well  as  of  the  government,  who  equally 

,b°th  *n  the‘^  compliances,  and  in  their  firmneis, 
foftered  the  fpirit  of  opposition  and  revolt,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  have  been  effeaually  crufhed,  by  their  wavering;  and 
pu  lllanimous  councils;  and  when  it  was  become  irrefittible 
wifely  chofe  to  exafperate  inftead  of  fobbing,  to  unite  the  difl 
orduiu  colonies  in  the  common  purpofe  of  felf-defence  bv 
fhewing  them  tnat  a  Bntilh  parliament  efteetned  nothin J  too 

linent  be/acnficed  to  their  revenge,  and  to  fever  the  vaft  con- 
tinent  o.  America  from  its  parent  ftate.  Our  Author’s  re 

flexions  upon  tnefe  fubjefts,  as  well  as  upon  the  Bofton  port  and 
Pftebec  aefs,  are  equally  juft  and  liberal 5  and  prove,  that  if  he 
a  candid  exammer  of  the  claims  of  the  revolted  Clonic'  £ 
is  no  tool  of  power,  nor  enemy  to  human  liberty. 

tiere  follow  many  judicious  obfervations,  upon  the  mifehie 
vous  confequences  of  the  Quebec  and  Bdllon  port  ails,  ,«  alieI 

nutincr 
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nating  the  minds  even  of  that  party  among  the  Americans,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  the  government.  He  then 
lets  forth  the  neceffity  of  repealing  thefe  obnoxious  adls,  as  a 
foundation  for  reconciliation,  and  either  giving  up  the  article  of 
taxation,  or  admitting  American  reprefentatives  into  the  Britifti 
houfe  of  commons. 

The  conclufion  of  this  work,  contains  an  hiftory  of  the 
4 \  percent,  duty,  which  was  attempted  to  be  levied  upon  fome 
of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  by  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
The  Author  here  aftembles  every  circumftance  which  can  elu¬ 
cidate  this  claim,  in  refpect  to  each  of  the  iflands  feparately, 
and  adds  fome  propofals  of  his  own,  for  the  future  regulation 
of  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  put  an  end  to  the  complaints,  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  againft  it.  But  as  we  have  allotted  a  larger  fpace  than 
ufual  to  this  publication,  we  (hall  refer  our  Readers  to  the 
work  itfelf,  for  the  particulars  of  this  important  difquifition. 
TJpon  the  whole,  we  recommend  this  book  to  fuch  of  our 
Readers,  as  are  yet  unfated  with  American  controverfy,  as  a 
work  full  of  ufeful  information,  written  in  a  perfpicuous  ftyle, 
and  directed  by  a  fpirit  of  candour  and  impartiality.  And  here 
we  (hall  take  our  leave  of  the  Author,  with  the  hope  that  he 
will  fulfil  his  promife,  and  prefent  us  with  a  fecond  part  of  the 
Canadian  Freeholder,  not  inferior  to  the  fir  ft. 


Art.  XIV.  Choix  des  'Memoir es  de  VAcademie  des  Infcriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  en  trois  femes,  qto.  3  1.  3  s.  Becket,  &c.  1777. 

THE  labours  of  philofophical  and  literary  focieties  open 
an  extenfive  field  for  judicious  feledtion.  Thefe  per-1 
formances  are  extremely  voluminous ;  and  the  articles  which 
they  contain,  are  not  more  various  in  kind,  than  different  in 
merit.  It  is  expected,  that  each  Academician  (hould  not  only 
offer  to  his  affociates  fome  fruit  of  his  ftudies,*  but  (hould  exhibit 
to  the  public  fome  proofs  of  his  abilities.  Thefe  duties,  which 
all  are  alike  called  to  perform,  a  part  only  are  capable  to  fulfil. 
The  produ&ions  of  a  few  learned  and  ingenious  men,  throw 
luftre  on  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  While  they  acquire 
the  refpedf  of  their  affociates,  they  excite  the  admiration  of 
their  countrymen.  They  pleale  and  intereft  by  the  novelty  of 
their  ideas,  the  depth  of  their  refearches,  the  elegance  of  their 
diction,  and  the  force  of  their  expreffion.  It  is  ufeful  therefore, 
to  colled!  in  one  work  thofe  fcattered  rays,  which  brighten  the 
natural  gloom  of  philofophical  and  literary  memoirs  ;  and, 
when  this  talk  is  executed  with  the  judgment  and  tafte,  con- 
lpicuous  in  the  prefent  feledtion,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a  more 
valuable  prefent  to  the  public, 

Tho 
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The  original  Editors  of  thefe  academical  labours,  were  fen- 
frble  of  the  neceflity,  for  making  a  diftimftion  between  articles 
of  different  degrees  of  merit.  Thofe  which  are  moft  interefting* 
they  give  at  full  length  in  the  words  of  their  authors ;  while 
they  are  fatisfied,  with  offering  ah  analyfis  of  fuch  productions 
as  appeared  lefs  curious  and  important,  and  this  analyfis  is  con¬ 
tained  in  what  is  called  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  work.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  thus  lopped  off  many  iuperflu i ties,  the  greater 
part  of  the  difcourfes  which  they  have  publ  idled,  are  ftiil  very 
little  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  general  entertainment  or  in- 
ftru&ion.  They  relate  to  national  antiquities,  infcriptions* 
medals,  and  other,  fubjedds,  which,  while  they  interefF  the 
Frenchman  or  the  antiquary,  are  deemed  extremely  unim¬ 
portant  by  the  public  at  large.  The  learned  and  judicious  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  present  work,  has,  with  great  propriety,  intirely  omit¬ 
ted  all  fuch  matters  ;  and  by  publifhing  thofe  articles  only, 
which  explain  the  general  principles  of  tafte  and  literature,  or 
iiluftrate  the  ciaffical  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
will  ever  be  the  ftandards  of  both,— he  comprehends .  in  three 
volumes  all  that  is  material,  or  intefefting  to.  the  bulk  of  readers, 
in  the  formidable  feries  of  thirty- feven. 

The  French  philofophy  has  been  obliged  to'  yield  the  prize 
to  that  of  a  neighbouring  nation.  The  French  poets,  hiftoriai% 
and  moralifts-,  are  equalled  at  leaf;  by  thofe  of  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land.  In  works  .of  original  genius  and  invention,  France  has 
no  juft  claim  to  fuperiority  ;  but  in  matters  of  tafte  and  criti- 
cifn,  her  fame  is  unrivalled.  '  The  prefent  publication,  contains 
the  combined  labours  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  in  that  kin?- 
dom,  on  thofe'  fubjeCts  in  which  the  French  chiefly  excel  5  and 
thus  offers  the  moft  complete  and  elegant  col lediion  of  criti¬ 
cal  and  noifceilaneous  knowledge,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
language. 


M  O  N  T  H  L  Y  C  A  T  A  L  O  G  U  'E, 

For  F  E  B  R  U  A  R  Y,  1778. 
Political. 


Art. 


5,  Tie  id — /  Regi/ler  5  with  Annotations  by  mother  Han  A 


.  Vet.  I.  8vo.  23.  6d.  fe.wed,  Bew.  177 3. 

4  ITT  has  been  confidently  aliened/’  fays  the  Editor  (we  mud  not, 
*  JL  oh  this  occafton,  fay  author)  in  the  Introdutlion ,  4  and  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  that  a  perfon  in  the  higheft  rank  does  amufe  himfelf 
with  noting  down  his  opinions  of  thofe,  whom  he  employs  in  the 
S' - »  or  meets  in  the  Dr — g  R—m that,  he  minutes  the  particu¬ 

lar  tra'n factions  of  internal  and  external  government,  with'regulaf 
accounts  of  fuch  intelligence  as  he  procures  from  thofe  officially  em¬ 
ployed,  or  by  other  means  ;  and  that  he  commits  to  paper  hrs  obfer- 
vations  and  opinions  on  public  affairs  and  private  concern?,  with  his 
4.  Rev  Feb,  1778*  M  diffiv* 
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diftatisfaClions,  approbation,  hopes,  fears,  predictions,  &c. — How 
far  this  idea  may  be  founded  in  truth,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine;  I  can  only  declare  that  I  have  in  my  pofleflion  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  manufcripts,  Which  anfwer  in  every  particular  to  this 
defcription  ;  all  of  which  (hall,  as  my  leifure  ferves  me,  be  faithfully 
published.’ 

This  will  intimate  the  nature  of  the  feheme .  How  far  the  Public 
may  be,  or  have  been  *,  ftruck  with  the  thought,  is  unknown  to 
us;  but  there  is  novelty  in  the  defign,  and  the  execution  is  neither 
contemptible  in  itfelf,  nor  (on  the  whole)  difhonourable  to  the 
fuppofed  R— y -1  Regifter-keeper.  But  a  fpecimen  will  bed  fpeak  the 
character,  and  exhibit  the  manner,  of  the  performance Take, then, 
the  E —  of  S- - . 

‘  The  art  of  robbing  vice  of  its  difguft,  and  throwing  around  it 
the  mantle  of  convivial  pleafure,  belongs  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
to  this  nobleman.  I  underftand,  that  from  his  youth  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  he  has  proceeded  in  one  uniform,  unblufhing  courfe  of 
debauchery  and  diffipation.  His  converfation  is  chiefly  tin&ured 
with  unchafte  expreffions  and  indecent  allufions;  and  fome  have 
allured  me,  that  if  thefe  were  to  be  omitted  by  him,  much  of  his 
wit,  or,  at  lead,  what  is  called  his  wit,  would  be  loft. 

It  was,  mol}  certainly,  a  very  ferious  bufinefs,  and  yet  I  could 
not  help  finding  at  being  informed  of  this  nobleman’s  rifing  in  the 

- - of - ,  and  making  a  grave,  laboured  fpeech  againft  a  biaf- 

phemous  production  of  Mr.  W - Surely  it  was  very  maUa-pro - 

pos,  as  the  whole  kingdom  muft  fufpeCt  his  fincerity  in  the  bufinefs, 
and  even  his  friends  could  not  but  feel  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  his 
fituation  -f.  He  is,  however,  an  able  and  an  a&ive  minider  ;  his  abi¬ 
lities  are  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  although  I  have,  at  times, 
been  not  quite  fatisfied  with  him  ;  (for  an  immoral  character  will 
never  pofiefs  my  entire  confidence  ;)  yet,  on  due  examination,  I  have 
found  him  deierving  the  high  ftation  he  pofTefles,  If  he  was  to 

quit  the - ,  I  know  not  where  I  fhould  find  fuch  an  able 

fucceft.br,* 

‘  It  is  a  great  imperfection  in  government,  that  a**#*  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  feels  the  comforts  and  neceflity 

•  V— - - - - - - - * - - — '  1  '  '  ~  i.« - . 

*  The  book  has  been  publifhed  about  a  month. 

f  They  did  indeed  ! — Nay,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  however  the 
folemnity  of  the  fubjeCt  and  the aflembly  might  chain  down  gravity  up¬ 
on  the  faces  of  his  audience,  the  folemnity  of  the  fpeaker  did  not  leave  a 
ferious  mind  among  them.  Every  one  will,  I  believe,  agree'  with 
me  in  this  opinion,  who  reads  the  exordium  of  the  oration,  which 
was  to  the  following  purport  :* 

**  I  have  a  paper  in  my  hand,  #  *  whofe  contents  are  of  fuch  a 
horrid  and  deteftable  nature,  that  I  almoft  wonder  it  did  not  draw 
down  the  immediate  vengeance  of  heaven  (here  he  lifted  up  his 

pious  eyes)  upon  this  nation. - *  *,  this  Shocking  compofitiort 

may  be  laid  to  contain  two  parts;  a  hlafphemous  and  a  bawdy  part, 

I  fhall  not  fhock  the  many  Right  Reverend - s  who  are  prefent 

with  a  recital  of  the  former  to  fave  their  facred  blufties,  I  fhall 
confine  myfclf  to  the  latter,”-—  &c»* 
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6f  it,  fhould  be  prevented  from  making  a  fenfe  of  it  and  its  fan&ions 
a  neceffary  qualification  in  his  fervants  J.  The  friends  Of  this  noble 
perfon,  who  partake  the  mirth  and  good  humour  of  his  jovial  hours* 
have,  no  doubt,  a  great  regard  for  him  ;  but  he  is  an  unpopular 
chara&er  with  the  nation  in  general.’ 

6  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was  ferioufly  affedled  at  the  treat-* 
ment  he  met  with  from  the  young  men  at  G when  he  was  can¬ 
didate  for  the  office  of  H — S to  that  univerfity.  It  muff,  in-3. 

deed,  be  extremely  mortifying  to  a  man,  who  means  to  be  young 
as  long  as  he  lives,  that  the  whole  youth  of  a  large  univerfity  fhould 
not  only  treat  his  name  with  contempt,  and  harafs  his  friends  witk 
an  unpopular  cry,  but  mark  his  perfonal  appearance  with  the  moffc 
confirmed  and  open  difapprobation  — I  am  lorry  for  thefe  things,— *• 
but  he  is  certainly  a  good  miniller  ! 

Art.  16.  Two  Traits  on  Civil  Liberty,  the  War  with  Ame± 
ricay  and  the  Finances  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Richard  Price,  D.  D» 
F.  R.  S.  A  new  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions .  gvos 
5  s.  Sewed*  Cadell.  1778. 

For  the  Additions  now  made  to  Dr.  Price’s  twt)  celebrated  trails, 
fee  the  next  enfuing  article. 

Art.  17.  The  Introduction  and  Supplement  td  the  two  Traits  oil 
Civil  Liberty,  &c.  By  Dr.  Price.  8vo.  i  s.  6d.  Cadell. 
Thefe  Additions,  &c.  are  fold  fbparately,  to  accommodate  the 
purchafers  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Trails. 

The  Introduction  contains  a  brief  hiflory  of  bills  for  examining 
public  accounts, —remarks  on  the  origin  of  government, —  the  poli¬ 
tical  principles  of  the  DifienterS, — and  the  Archbiihop  of  York’s 
fermon  before  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 
parts,  Feb.  21.  1777*  His  Grace’s  political  principles  are  here 
treated  with  a  degree  of  feverity,  for  which  the  Doftor  fee  ms  to  have 
had  fufffcient  provocation,  as  he  conceives  himfelf  to  have  been 
obvioufly  glanced  at  in  the  faid  fermon.  The  Do&or  particularly 
falls  upon  the  favourite  high-church  fcheme  of  fending  bifhops  to 
America.  A  wag  reading  this  paffage  in  a  coffee- houfe,  expreffed 

-  ■  ■■  ~ .  ■  ■  M  —  ■  *■  ■  ■  i.  ....  it.  a.i  '*■"■■'.,,11 . *  '  . 

‘  J  If  this  fhould  be  owing  to  an  imperfedion  in  our  government 
which  I  cannot  think,  it  muff  be  in  a  very  fhattered  condition,  in- 
deed.  The  tide  of  corruption,  it  is  true,  bears  ftroiigly  againft  it; 
and  Virtue  feems  to  fhrink  back  from  the  torrent.* 

*  *  I  will  endeavour  to  recal  this  fingular  circumftance  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Reader  !— When  this  nobleman  was  Candidate 

for  the  abovementioned  honours  of  the  univerfity  of  -  in  op- 

pofition  to  Lord  H- - ,  the  whole  body  of  fludents,  a  Very  few 

excepted,  exerted  their  utmoff  oppofition  to  him,  and  treated  his 

fupporters  with  the  moil  avowed  infults. - In  T - —  college, 

particularly,  when  a  fumptuous,  public  entertainment  was  provided 
by  the  head  of  it  for  t^e  unpopular  candidate  ;  as  foon  as  grace  was 
pronounced,  all  the  fcholars,  &c.  to  the  number  of  forty,  imme¬ 
diately  quitted  the  ball. — This  dignified  mark  of  contempt  made,  X 
believe,  the  foup  of  that  day  and  feme  fucceeding  ones,,  very  bitter 
bis  Lordfhip,’ 
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his  aftonifhment  at  the  Dodor’s  oppofition  to  this  plan :  ‘  I  wifh,* 
faid  he,  *  the  bifhops  were  all  Tent  to  America.’ 

In  animadverting  on  the  Archbifhop’s  difcourfe,  Dodor  Price  has 
the  following  obfervation,  with  refped  to  his  Grace’s  feeling s  on  the 
fubjed  of  America ;  for  which  the  good  Dodor  thus  exprefTes  his 
kind  concern : 

‘  1  cannot  help  thinking,’  fays  he,  *  with  concern  of  the  learned 
Prelate’s  feelings.  After  a  profped  long  dark,  he  had  difcovered  a 
ray  of  brightnefs,  Brewing  him  America  reduced,  and  the  church 
triumphant;  but  lately  that  ray  of  brightnefs  has  vanilhed,  and  de¬ 
feat  has  taken  place  of  vidory  and  con  quell. -—And  what>do  we 
fee? — What  a  different  profped,  mortifying  to  the  learned  Prelate, 
prefents  itfelf?  A  great  people  likely  to  be  formed,  in 'fpite  of  all 
our  efforts,  into  free  communities,  under  governments  which  have 
no  religious  teds  and  dlablifhments !— -A  new  aera  in  future  annals, 
and  a  new  opening  in  human  affairs,  beginning  among  the  de- 
fcendc'nts  of  Enghjbmen,  in  anew  world!— A  rifing  empire,  extend¬ 
ed  over  an  immenfe  continent,  without  Bishops,— without  Nobles, 
—and  without  Kings.’ 

With  regard,  however,  to  a  freedom  from  religious  tefis ,  under 
the  new  government  in  America,  the  Dodor  candidly  mentions  one 
exception  to  the  fad.  4  Tlie  new  conflitution,’  fays  he,  ‘  for  tPen- 
fyivania  (in  other  refpeds  wife  and  liberal),  is  difhonoured  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  tefl.  It  requires  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  infpiration 
cfithe  Old  and  New  Tellament.,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  to 
a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  reprefen tatives  ;  direding,  however,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  no  other  religious  tell:  fh  all  for  ever  hereafter  be  re¬ 
quired  of  any  civil  ofHce-rp — -This,  the  Dodor  adds,  has  been, 
probably,  aft  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  fome  of  the  nar¬ 
rower  feds  in  the  province;  to  which  the  more  liberal  part  have, 
for  the  prefect,  thought  ft  to  yield  1* 

The  Supplement  contains  Dr.  Price’s  additional  obfervations  on 
fchemes  for  raifing  money  by  public  loans;  with  a  fummary  view  and 
comparifon  of  the  different  fchemes.  This,  confidering  the  prefent 
Bate  of  our  finances,  is  a  very  important  addition ,  and  highly  in- 
terefling  to  the  public.  • 

American  Controversy. 

Art.  iB.  The  Cafe  fated  on  philofophical  Ground  betzveen  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies ,  & c.  8vo.  2s.  Kearfley.  *778. 

This  philosophical,  poetical,  rhapfodical  politician  is  a  vehement 
advocate  for  the  independency  of  the  colonies:  he  abounds  in  hard 
words  and  unintelligible  expreffions ; —  but,  in  our  apprehenfion,  be 
is  totally  defi  .ient  in  the  qualifications  neceffary  to  the  listing  the 
very  important  and  intereiting  cafe  between  Great  Britain  and  he? 
colonies. 

Art.  19.  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs  with  America  and 
the  Means  of  Conciliation.  By  W'illiam  Puiteney  *,  Efq.  8vo.  2  s. 

Dodfiey,  &c.  1778* 

This  veiy  candid  thinker  appears  to  have  written- on  purpofe  to 
prepare  our  minds  for  a  plan  of  reconciliation  ;  which  it  is  much  to 

m  Member  Qf  Parliament  for  Shrewlbury* 

fee 
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%e  apprehended,  will,  neverthelefs,  come  too  late  to  prevent  tile  lofs 
of  America.  He  obferves  that  4  the  late  events  in  America  Teem  to 
have  occalioned  feme  degree  of  paufe ;  and  that  he  holds  it  the  doty 
of  every  impartial  man  to  feize  that  favourable  moment  of  laying 
before  the  public  fuch  lights  as  he  may  think  of  fufficient  importance 
to  call  for  their  attention.’  We  do  not  however  find  any  new  lights 
in  this  performance;  but  if  the  fever  of  the  public  Ihould  be  abated , 
and  men’s  minds  better  difpofed  for  consideration,  old  lights  may  be¬ 
come  nevo ; — and  reafons  may  feem  to  have  weight,  which,  like 
American  petitions,  have,  during  the  ardent  fit,  been  treated  with 
unmerited  contempt. 

Mr.  P.  dates  the  principal  points  in  difpote,  very  fully  and  im¬ 
partially; — he  fhews  clearly  that  the  Americans  in  general  had  no 
ideas  of  independence  before  our  plan  of  taxation  that  they  bad 
very  good  reafons  to  dread  the  confequences  of  the  mode  of  taxing 
them  without  reprefentatives  f ,  which  was  adopted  here,  and  that 
upon  the  whole  they  have  behaved  like  men  of  fpirit -and  as  they 
do  not  chufe  to  be  beaten,  we  ought  to  {hake  hands,  and  make  a  lad¬ 
ing  alliance  with  them,  upon  as  good  terms  as  we  can,  — On  the 
other  hand  he  fays,  our  minillry  are  good  fort  of  people  too;  that 
they  meant  well ;  but  unhappily  expre fifed  their  good  meaning  in 
very  ambiguous  phrafes. — Fie  makes  the  belt  apology  in  his  power 
for  their  violent  meafures ;  and  endeavours  to  heal  our  deep  and  ago¬ 
nizing  wounds  with  the  balfam  of  favourable  reprefentations,  and 
apparent  impartiality. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet  there  are  fome  letters  written  by 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Governor  Shirley,  fo  long  fince  as  in  the  year  1754; 
in  which  the  objections  of  the  Americans  to  their  being  taxed  in  the 
Britifh  Parliament  are  fo  fully,  ably,  and  clearly  hated,  that,  as  our 
Author  fays,  thofe  who  read  them  with  attention,  will  probably  think 
that  hardly  any  thing  new  has  fince  been  fuggefted  upon  the  fob- 
jedt. — And  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  if  the  early  and  repeated  re- 
prefentations  of  this  truly  great  and  enlightened  mind  had  been  attended 
to  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  we  fihould  not  now  have  been  lamenting 
the  lofs  of  thoufands  of  men,  and  millions  oi  wealth  ;  and  trembling* 
with  apprehenfions  of  the  approaching  diiToIution  of  the  JBridfli 
empire. 

Art.  20.  Plan  of  Re-union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies* 

8vo.  3  s.  6d.  ievved.  Murray.  1778. 

This  outrageous  minifteriai  politician  is  blefifed  with  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination,  itrong  paffions,  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  wifdom.  He  fays, 

$  Price  fhews  himfelf  a  traitor  againft  fociety,  virtue,  and  religion, 
in  every  lifts;  yet  could  find  people  to  circulate  fourteen  editions  of 
the  dull  poifon  in  three  months.’— And  after  this  model!  c endure  in 
his  preface,  our  Author  has  the  affurance,  in  the  firft  paragraph  of 
his  book,  to  -claim  a  right  to  indulgence  and  candour  !  The  day  for 
his  wild  ideas  of  parliamentary  fupremacy,  and  abufe  of  the  Ame- 

»-'T- — ■■—■■■  - - - * - - - - - — ~ - — 1 — . — 

*  f  This  gentleman. has,  particularly,  explained  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  taxing  an  unreprefented  Briton,  and  an  unrepresented  Ame¬ 
rican,  more  fully  a-nd  clearly  than  moft  of  the  many  writers  who 
^ave  undertaken  to  difeufs  this  generally  miitaken  point. 

Hi 
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ricans  is  pailedover;  the  difeafe  which  made  fuch  trafh  palatable 
begins  to  abate. — We  are  come  to  a  folemn  paufe  in  our  affairs — and 
may  perhaps  now  be  inclined  to  open  our  ears  to  the  voice  of  reafon 
and  humanity;  which  has  been  too  long  drowned  in  the  over-bear¬ 
ing  clamour  of  interefted  and  hireling  politicians. 

*  The  prefent  difpute  can  never  be  ended  to  the  advantage  of  either 
party,  unlefs  Britain  (hall  prefcribe  the  terms.  To  point  out  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  generofity  in  thefe  terms,  is  one  great  defign  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  effay, — The  nobleft  feelings  of  a  conqueror  are,  when  he  refolves 
to  adopt  the  vanquijhed  into  liberty  and  freedom,’  So  fays  our  Au¬ 
thor  ;  and  confidenng  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  thinkeft  thou  not, 
gentle  Reader,  that  it  is  right  feafonably,  generoufly,  and  nobly 
ftpoken  ! 

Art.  2  j  .  Remarks  upon  General  Howe's  Account  of  his  Proceedings 
on  Long  If  and  in  the  Extraordinary  Gazette  of  October  loth  1776. 
8vo.  is.  Fielding  &  Walker. 

Blames  general  Howe  for  not  permitting  the  troops  to  ftorm  the 
lines  at  Brooklyn ;  by  which  this  Author  thinks  our  opportunity  was 
loft,  of  cru filing  the  rebellion  at  once. — He  fays,  ‘  Had  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  chofen  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the  other  generals, 
and  ftormed  the  lines,  the  rebel  army  was  at  their  mercy,  and  the 
*u:ar  would  have  been  at  an  end ; — The  terror  of  the  foreign  troops 
was  then  frefh,  and  operated  in  its  full  force;  and  the  rebels  never 
would  have  got  men  to  enlif  in  another  army  to  oppofe  theirs. — Whe¬ 
ther  general  Howe  afted  wifely,  in  not  expofing  the  troops  at  that  time 
to  the  attack  of  a  place  which  he  might  gain  poffefhon  of  with  lefs 
rifque,  muft  be  left  to  the  difcuffion  of  military  men  who  were  upon 
the  fpot,  and  knew  all  the  circumftances  of  both  armies;  but  the 
opinion  that  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  in  Long  Ifland  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  is  mere  prefumption  ;  and,  confidering  the 
ftate  and  temper  of  America  at  that  time,  deftitute  of  probability. 
The  Gazette  referred  to  is  printed  at  length,  and  makes  up  above 
one-third  part  of  this  puny  produ&ion. 

Art.  22,  Qonfiderations  on  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  8vo.  I  s.  Nourfe. 

Againft  the  American  war;  fenlible,  not  violent  in  favour  of  the 
colonies;  totally  againft  allowing  their  independency;  abounding  in 
new  remarks,  and  offering  heads  of  a  plan  for  an  accommodation,  the 
terms  of  which,  perhaps,  will  be  deemed,  as  matters  are  now  fitu- 
ated,  more  favourable  to  the  mother  country,  than  fhe  has,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  any  great  reafon  to  expedt.  We  approve  the  independent  fpirit 
of  the  Author,  and  we  will  give  his  dedication  to  Lord  North,  entire, 
as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftyle,  which  is  rather  free  than  elegant. 

My  Lord,  ...T-  •*-*  'jfei'if-Jl  jjgg  ,  vL* 

|d  A  V IN  G,  on  a  former  occafion,  expreffed  an  approbation  and 
confidence  in  your  lordfhip,  as  a  minifter,  which  your  Lordfhip  very 
foon  after  convinced  me  was  totally  unmerited ;  I  take  this  occafion 
to  retradi  that  praife  which  I  am  forry,  for  the  intereft  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  fo  ill  founded  !  In  fuch  a  fituation,  your  Lordfhip  cannot 
wonder  that  I  do  not  fubfcribe  myfelf 

Your  Lordfhip’s  moll  obedient  humble  fervant, 
January  177?*  T^e  Author, 

F  H  I  h  0<* 
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*  *  Philosophical. 

Art.  23.  An  Analyjis  of  the  Electrical  Fire ;  fetting  forth,,  from 
the  Le&urer’s  own  Exoeriments,  that  it  neither  attrads,  nor  re¬ 
pels  ;  nor  is  attracted,  or  repelled,  by  points ;  or,  any  other  way; 
is  not  material,  nor  inherent  in  bodies,  nor  in  the  clouds,  &c„  &c, 
&c.  By  Thomas  Kirby.  Printed  for  the  Author.  8vo.  6d.  Sold 
by  White.  1 778. 

This  is  a  poor,  ignorant,  and,  inoffenfive  creature,  who  fpeaks 
ill  of  nobody,  except  us  Monthly  Reviewers — and  that  is  next  to 
nothing — whom  he  charges  with  having  had  malevolent  defigns 
againft  fcience  itfelf,  in  the  account  we  formerly  gave  of  fome  name- 
lefs  and  forgotten  pamphlet  of  his;  which  was,  fays  he,  ‘  attacked 
by  the  Monthly  Reviewers ,  in  one  of  the  mod  malevolently  defigned 
criticifms,  againfi  fcience ,  that  ever  difgraced  literature.' — He  tells 
the  Reader,  however,  that  he  expeds  ‘  to  hear  from  thefe  gentlemen 
again.’  He  does  not  feem  to  be  aware  that  he  has  taken  an  infallible 
method  to  precure  a  fecond  audience. 

The  Royal  Society  feem  to  have  joined  us  in  this  confpiracy  againji 
fcience .  Speaking  of  the  caufe  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  he 
fays  that  ‘  Julius  Csfar,  Pope  Gregory,  and  our  own  adronomers, 
have  all  foiled  themfelves  at  it,— Tn  my  Effay  on  Criticijm  I  pub¬ 
lished  the  real  caufe,  and  fent  one  of  the  pamphlets  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  although  it  is  eighteen  years  fince,  the  truth  of  it  has  never 
been  acknowledged  by  any  one,  that  I  have  heard  of,  excepting  my 
unknown  friend,  Philomath . — But  fome,  who  have  feen  it,  perhaps 
are  afhamed  to  own  it,  as  it  explodes  all  the  fpheroidical  nonfenfe  of 
Sir  Ifaac* — He  talks  too  of  having  there  evinced  the  ahfurdity  of  the 
theory  of  the  tides,  more  perhaps,  than  it  deferves;  the  nonfenfe  of 
which  *  is  all  Sir  Ifaac s  own.' 

In  the  prefent  treatife,  Mr.  Kirby,  to  ufe  his  own  language,  gives 
us  plenty  of  electrical  nonfenfe ,  all  his  own.  The  Lecturer  mentioned 
in  the  title  page,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  not  the  Author  himfelf,  as 
feems  to  be  there  intimated ;  but  a  perfon  at  whofe  courfe  he  faw 
fome  eledrical  experiments  exhibited  above  thirty  years  ago ;  at  which 
time,  he  tells  us,  mod  of  thefe  remarks  were  made ;  and  fince  which 
time  he  has  never,  he  owns,  been  mailer  of  an  eledrical  apparatus ; 
nor  indeed  appears  even  to  have  feen  one.  He  talks  of  Heel  and  iron 
being,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  firft  daffes  of  electrics  ; — of  his  having 
heard  that  a  flight  fhock  was  once  produced  ‘  from  rubbing  on  a  gun 
barrel', — of  fire  not  being  material.  Seed  In  fhort,  the  poor  man  is 
totally  ignorant  of  the  mod  common  experiments  in  eledricity ;  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  him  fo,  not  out  of  ‘  malevolence,’ 
but  real  kindness. 

Dramatic. 

Art.  24.  Poor  Vulcan ;  a  Burletta,  in  Two  AtSls.  As  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  8vo.  1  s. 

Kearfly.  1778. 

A  very  tolerable  imitation  of  the  popular  dramas  of  Mr.  0‘Hara. 

f  Our  critic  here  forgets  that  £>ir  Ifaac  Newton  comes  in  for  a  fhare 
of  Mr.  Kirby’s  abufe.  Edit . 

X  Vid,  Rev,  vol.  xviii.  p.  igf. 

M  4  Art. 
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Art.  25.  The  Cozeners  5  a  Comedy,  in  Three  A£ls.  As  It  is 
performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  the  Haymarker.  Written  by 
the  late  Samuel  Foote,  Efq;  and  now  publiffied  by  Mr.  Colma-n. 
Svo.  is  6d.  Cadell.  177S. 

Art.  26,  The  Maid  of  Bath ;  a  Comedy  of  Three  Adis.  .By 
the  late  Samuel  Foote  Efq.  8vo.  1  s.  6d  Cadell. 

A  greater  critic  than  the  Reviewers,  we  mean  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  having  palled  his  judgment  on  one  impreffion  of  thefe  comedies  ; 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Cobban,  has  fubmitted  the  prefer. t  impreffion 
to  us  and  to  the  Public.  Of  his  own  edition  he  fpeaks  thus  : 

i  Some  copies  of  fpurious  hfipreffions  of  this  comedy,  and  of  the 
Maid  of  Batn,  having  been  printed  and  circulated  before  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injurdlien,  it  has  been- 
thought  advifable,  in  vindication  of  the  property  of  the>  Editor,  as 
well  as  in  justice  to  the  deceafed  Author,  immediately  to  commit 
to  the  prefs  genuine  editions  of  the  two  dramatic  pieces  abovey- 
ynentioned,  together  with  the  Comedy  of  the  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks, 
which  had  been  alfo,  without  authority,  advertifed  for  publication, 

*  On  infpebtion  of  the  fpurious  impreffions,  it  appears  that  all 
the  errors  of  carelefs  and  ignorant  tranferibers  are  there  religioufiy 
preferved ;  and  all  the  additions  and  improvements,  made  by  the 
facetious  Writer,  are’omitted.  Many  inffancesof  this  will  occur  on 
perufal  of  this  Comedy  ;  in  which,  befides  the  reiteration  of  feveral 
palTages  always  fpoken  on  the  If  age,  the  Reader  will  find  a  whole 
feene,  at  the  end  of  the  Firfh  Act,  and  another,  {fill  more  entertain-* 
ing  and  popular,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  j  both  which  were 
wholly  wanting  in  the  fpurious  impreffions. 

4  Unauthorized  publications  are  not  only  always  detrimental  to 
private  property,  but  commonly  prove  injurious  to  the  Public  ;  for 
she  copies  being  obtained  by  clandeffine  and  indirect  means,  are, 
for  the  molt  part,  as  has  happened  in  the  prefent  inifance,  incor¬ 
rect  and  imperfedtP 

,  ■  4 

Thefe  two  Comedies,  in  conference  of  their  having  been  orally 
publifhed  on  the  if  age  for  fome  years  paff,  are  fo  familiar  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  that  a  comment  on  them  is  a  1  moil  fuperfluous.  They  abound 
with  that  whim  and  pleafantry  which  diftinguifhed  the  Author,  who 
>vas  as  negligent  in  the  conduct  of  his  dramatic  fables,  as  he  was 
warm  in  the  purfuit  of  character.  The  comic  perfonages  of  Aircaftie 
in  jhe  Cozeners,  and  of  Flint  and  Lady  Catherine  Coldifream  in  the 
Maid  of  Bath,  are  conceived  and  written  in  a  vein  cf  humour  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  facetious  and  irregular  Writer. 

P  O  E  7  £•  C  A  L. 

Art.  2,7.  Bagley  ;  a  Defcriptive  Poem  3  with  the  Annotations, 
of  Seri  bier  its  Secwdus,  To  which  are  prefixed,  by  the  fame,  Pro¬ 
legomena  on  the  Poetry  of  the  prefent  Age,  410.  3  s.  Bevy. 

*  *778 

TJo.t  ScrihUruj  Secundus,  put  Scriblerus  Bfothus,  Seriblerus  /agrans 
et  Supfojliitius.  it  is  highly  difagreeable  to  us  to  find  the  name  and 
Honours  of  our  old  iriend  and  correfpcnden t  affumed  by  fuch  a  psg- 
Vfean  critic  as  this :  and,  certes,  were  hp  not  now  inveffigating  thq 
interior  parts  of  Ethiopia,  he  v/ould  feel  fore  wrath  and  excandeffi 
jn.ee.  ’ 
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The  poem  itfe'If  is  one  of  the  moft  foolifh  things  imaginable*  No 
fewer  than  thirty-fix  dull,  difmal  pages  are  employed  (as  it  appears 
from  the  notes,  for  it  is  impofiible  to  find  it  out  from  the  text)  to 
burlefque  our  modern  poetry,  particularly  the  prevailing  tafle  for 
figurative  expreffion.  In  ffiort,  the  Author  is  fuch  a  fumbler  in  his 
attempts  on  that  fhy  nymph  lit  on  y,  that  we  would  advife  him  ta 
give  up  the  idea  of  publifhing  his  next  propofed  Scriblerus  Secundus , 
for  fear  of  the  flao-ellations  of  our  venerable  friend. 

Art.  28.  Sonnets  and  Odes ,  tran  Hated  from  the  Italian  of  Pe¬ 
trarch  ;  with  the  original  Text,  and  fome  Account  of  his  Life. 
Izmo,  3  s.  fewed.  Davies,  1777. 

To  tranflate  Petrarch  is  a  talk  for  the  fir  ft  poetical  abilities,  fup- 
ported  by  the  trueft  and  moft  delicate  judgment  :  bat  it  is  a  talk  of 
the  forbidding  kind.  Interwoven  with  the  fineft  poetical  imagery 
and  femiment,  there  are  fo  many  trifling  conceits,  that  the  labour 
of  feleflion  and  exclufion  would  be  at  once  tedious  and  difficult. 
The  iiitie  that  this  author  has  done  toward  tranflaring  him,  is  done 
badly,  and  what  he  calls  fome  Account  ol  the  Author’s  life,  would, 
difgrace  the  pen  of  an  apothecary’s  apprentice. 

Art.  29.  Prayer ;  a  Poem.  By  Samuel  Hayes,  M.  A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4to.  is.  Dodiley. 
This  Writer  complains  of  the  4  wayward  fiefh1  and  original  fin, 
and  the  Pope,  and  of  a  ‘  pharifaic  knave’  called  Claudius ;  and,  m 
truth,  we  mult  own  that  his  complaints  ar z— very  heavy  l  The  poem, 
however,  obtained  Seaton’s  prize,  for  the  ye$r -177,7. 

Art.  30.  Prophecy ;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayes, 

M.  A.  4to,  1  s.  Dodiley. 

Mr.  Hayes  feems  determined  to  ftart  from  the  winning  poll,  and 
begins  here,  too,  with  original  fin  ;  but  when  he  fp-eaks  of  our  good 
mother  Eve’s  fuffering  ‘  the  forrows  of  conception,’  we  apprehend 
he  forgets  himfelr, — Having  been  Fellow  of  a  college,  he  miftook 
conception  for  childbearing.  Any  one  elfe  would  have  known* that: 
forrow  had  little  to  do  with  the  former.  The  ppem  ranks  in  merit 
with  that  on  Prayer,  and,  of  courfe,  obtained  the  prize 
Art*  31.  The  Fate  of  Lew ellyn  ;  or,  the  Druids  Sacrifice :  a  Le¬ 
gendary  Tale.  To  which  is  added,  the  Genius  ot  Carnbre,  a 
Poem.  By  a  young  Gentleman  of  Truro-School.  410.  as,  6  d. 
T)illy.  177-7 . 

School  boys  fhould  be  encouraged  to  fcribhle,  but  fnould  not  be 
fuffered  to  print.  The  exercife  of  young  imagination  is  always 
uleful,  but  the  indulgence  of  youthful  vanity  is  often,  dangerous. 
We  have  here  nothing  to  praife  but  the  Author’s  diligence  ;  and  ail 
we  fnall  condefcpnd  to  blame,  is  the  conduct  of  his  mailer,  who 
ought  to  have  laved  his  blofibming  pupil  from  the  public  eye. 


*  jFor  the  year  1776  Mailer  Reviewer  has  put  the  fir ft  l aft. 

Printer’s  iJevii. 
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Art.  32.  The  Garrulous  Man  ;  a  Parody  upon  V Allegro  of  Mil- 
ton.  Addreffed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller.  4to.  6  d,  Bath 
printed.  Sold  by  Dodfley. 

Vi<ve  la  bagatelle  !  fhould  this  Writer  have  put  on  his  title-page  5 
for  a  more  empty  bagatelle  have  we  no  fear  of  finding. 

Art.  33.  The  Auction  j  a  Town  Eclogue.  By  the  Honourable 

Mr.  - — .  4to.  1  s.  Bew.  1778. 

*  Half-drefs’d  and  unberoug’d  file  haftes  away. 

And  weeping,  bellows,  in  diftradled  tone.*— — 

Somebody  has  called  Patience  a  fleepy  virtue,  but  that  Somebody 
was  never,  certainly,  a  Reviewer.  In  fhort,  we  have  been  fo  pef- 
tered  with  this  fort  of  tralh,  that,  though  proclamations  have  not 
of  late  been  very  fuccefsful,  we  muft  ifiue  the  following. 

By  the  Reviewers, 

A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  reprefented  to  us,  upon  the  oaths  of  feveral 
of  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  bookfellers,  that  certain  journeymen 
taylors,  Ihoemakers,  barbers,  Spitaldfields-weavers,  and  other  han- 
dicraftfmen,  and  that  certain  appprentices,  fhopmen,  &c.  have  af- 
fembled  in  certain  clubs,  called  Spouting-clubs,  and,  having  there 
intoxicated  themfelves  with  porter  and  poetry,  have  prefumed  to 
make  rhymes,  and  difcharge  them  on  the  Public,  under  the  title  of 
*Squires  and  Honourable /,  &c,  &c.  to  the  great  annoyance  of  faid 
Public,  and  of  us,  the  faid  Reviewers ;  We  do  hereby  ordain  and 
decree  that  every  fuch  journeyman  taylor,  fhoemaker,  barber,  Spi- 
talfields-weaver,  or  other  handicraftfman,  and  that  every  apprentice, 
fhopman,  &c.  fo  offending  in  future,  fhall,  for  every  fuch  firfl  of¬ 
fence,  be  chained  to  the  compter,  for  a  fpace,  not  exceeding  twelve, 
nor  lefs  than  fix  days  ;  and  that  they  and  each  of  them  fhall,  for 
every  fuch  fecond  offence,  be  not  only  chained  to  the  compter  for 
the  faid  fpace  of  time  (more  or  lefs)  but  be  obliged  to  wear  bob- 
wigs,  and  flapped  hats  without  girdle  or  buckle,  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
months. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  the  corner  of  the  Adelphi,  this  1 6th 
day  of  February,  in  the  29th  year  of  our  reign. 

Signed,  Scriblerus, 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  34.  The  Cafe  of  the  Commlffary  General  of  Provlfms ,  and 
Stores  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  &c.  8vo.  6d.  Fielding  and 
Walker. 

In  June,  1768,  John  Chriflopher  Roberts,  Efq;  was  appointed, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  the  place  abovementioned  ;  but,  in  17 76, 
he,  to  his  great  furprize,  found  himfelf  luperfeded,  by  a  new  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Mr.  Day  to  the  faid  office  ;  without  any  reafon  affign- 
ed,  to  the  complainant,  for  fuch  treatment. 

This  Pamphlet  fets  forth,  more  particularly  than  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  do,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  fuftained  by  Mr. 
Roberts ;  with  fome  aggravating  circumftances ;  among  which,  the 
infolence  of  office  is  not  the  leaft. — As,  however,  his  deprivation  does 
not  appear  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Meff.  Donning,  Glynn,  and 

2  feveral 
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feveral  other  eminent  Counfel)  to  be  legal,  we  prefume  that  relief, \  ia 
fome  mode  or  other,  will  be  allowed  him. 

Art.  35.  The  Miller  and  Farmer  s  Guide  :  containing  plain  and  eajy 
Tables ;  which  will  be  found  of  excellent  Ufe  to  Factors,  Millers, 
Farmers,  and  all  concerned  in  the  Wheat  Trade;  efpecially  to 
thofe  in  and  about  Chelmsford,  and  elfewhere,  who  buy  or  fell 
Wheat  by  what  is  commonly  called  Three  Peck  Weight.  To 
which  are  prefixed  fome  ufeful  Obfervations.  Recommended  to  the 
Attention  of  both  the  Miller  and  Farmer.  ByThomas  Wood,  Bil- 
lericay  Mills.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Chelmsford  printed,  1777. 

One  of  the  few  books  that  are  ufeful  to  people  in  the  inferior  ranks 
of  fociety.  The  tables  appear,  as  far  as  we  may  conclude,  from  the 
few  of  them  that  we  have  examined,  to  be  as  accurately  .executed 
as  they  are  judicioufly  defigned. — The  utility  of  the  work  is  thus  fe£ 
forth  by  Mr.  Wood  himfelf,  in  the  Preface  : 

*  When  I  fir  if  began  this  work,  I  intended  no  more  than  to  Com* 
pofe  fome  tables  for  my  own  ufe ;  but  fhewing  them  to  fome  Millers 
and  Farmers,  they  greatly  importuned  me  to  publifh  them. 

4  It  is  common,  and  indeed  natural,  for  men  in  general,  to  be 
fond  of  their  own  productions;  and  this,  I  frankly  own,  is  the  cafe 
with  me ;  for  I  do  pofitively  affirm,  I  would  not  be  without  fuch  a 
book  as  this  for  five  guineas;  knowing,  by  long  experience,  the 
trouble  and  perplexity  there  is  in  reckoning  fo  many  odd  quantities 
of  wheat  at  fuch  various  prices ;  but  now  inftead  of  being  perplexed 
and  teazed,  it  is  a  pleafure  to  fit  down  and  reckon  with  the  Farmer, 
having  every  quantity  and  price  fo  ready  before  me ;  and  being  fo 
very  plain  and  eafy  to  be  underftood,  every  Farmer,  who  can  read, 
may  know'  as  well  as  the  Miller  what  any  quantity  of  wheat,  from 
one  pound  to  fix  loads,  comes  to,  at  any  price  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds  per  load. 

4  And  thefe  tables  will  alfo  fpare  the  expence  of  buying  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  repair  fcales  and  weights,  which  many  Farmers  think  they 
Ought  to  have,  to  avoid  the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  of  reckon- 

in2s*\ 

This  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  an  extraordinary  perfon,  was  formerly 
announced  to  our  readers,  on  a  very  different  occafion.  In  the  Rev. 
Vol.  xlvii.  p.  262  *,  we  obferved  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  annals  of 
phyfic  do  not  contain  fuch  an  inftance  of  the  falutary  effe&s  of  tem¬ 
perance,  or  of  fo  ftrift  and  undeviating  an  adherence  to  a  fyllem  of 
the  molt  rigid  abftemioufnefs,  as  that  which  is  recorded  of  Mr. 
Wood,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Medical  Tranfa&ions,  publiffied  by 
the  College  ofPhyficians,  London.  The  particulars  of  his  cafe  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  laid  before  our  Readers,  in  the  Review  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  we  have  now  only  to  add,  that  we  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
learning,  by  a  letter  from  a  Correfpondent,  that  Mr.  Wood  4  Hill 
perfeveres  in  the  fame  courfe  of  rigid  temperance,  and  Hill  enjoys  its 
Jaeneficial  effects/ 


-Art# 
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Art.  36.  A  Common-place  Book  for  Travellers  in  foreign  Countries  $ 
which  may  alfo  be  of  Ufe  to  thofe  who  travel  in  their  own  Coun¬ 
try  :  with  Heads  of  Reference,  including  the  feveral  Particulars 
moil  worthy  of  Obfervation.  3  s.  Rivington. 

All  the  account  neceffary  to  be  given  of  this  Memorandum-Book 
for  travellers,  is, — That  it  is  nine  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide. 

Art.  37.  An  Addrefs  and  Reply ,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Fleet, 
Junior,  B.  A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  8  vo.  6  d»  Brown, 
1777- 

In  thi3  Addrefs ,  &c.  Mr.  Fleet  attacks  the  Reviewers,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  have  acquitted  themfelves  extremely  ill,  in  their 
Canvafs  of  his  Examination  of  Dr*  Maclaine's  Anfwer  to  Soame  Jenyns, 
Effy  on  his  View  of  the  internal  Evidence  of  the  Chri/iian  Religion .  He 
appeals  from  their  cenfure,  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  Public 

.—and  fo  do  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  with  refpedt  to  Mr.  F - ’& 

very  angry  inventive. 

Art.  38.  An  Efifay  on  the  Education  of  Youth  intended  for  the  Pro- 
feffion  of  Agriculture ,  8vo.  2  s.  Davies,  1 777. 

In  1764,  an  Effay  on  the  Education  of  Peafants  was  publifhed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  (Economical  Society  of  Bern,  by  M.  Mochard,  a 
Clergyman  of  Switzerland.  This  work  is  a  tranflation  of  that 
Gentleman’s  very  fenfible  Obfervations  on  Rural  Education  ;  deviat¬ 
ing,  however,  from  the  original,  by  the  addition  of  fuch  remarks  as 
might  more  particularly  adapt  it  to  the  fervice  of  the  Englijh  Farmer , 
and  render  the  whole  a  practical  plan  of  education  for  youth  intended 
for  Agriculture  ;  a  profeffion  that  feems  hitherto,  in  this  refpedt,  to 
have  had  too  little  attention  paid  to  it.  Vide  Tranfiator’s  advert 
tifement. 

The  Author  begins  with  directions  for  the  nurfing  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  infants,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rendered  healthy  and  vi¬ 
gorous  ;  and  proceeds,  regularly,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
childhood,  to  the  age  ©f  15  or  16;  when  the  young  cultivator  may 
take  the  field .  -  Many  fenfible  and  ufeful  remarks,  with  much  fuper- 
fluous  matter,  may  be  found  in  this  little  treatife. 

Art.  39.  An  Addrefs  to  the  Public.  A  fmall  Tradl,  diftributed. 

A  fenfible  caution  againit  too  hafty  interments,  ligned  W.  Hawes; 
it  has  alfo  appeared  in  a  news-paper. 

■  . . .  .  . . . .  .  1  .  1  T—  1  1  ■  -  ■  1  '  Hi  '  ■  ■  . . —rq 

SERMONS. 

I.  Preached  at  St.  Clement  Dane’s  March  the  9th,  and  at  ChrifF 
Church,  Spltalfields  June  the  29th,  1 777,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Humane  Society,  inhituted  for  the  Recovery  of  Perfons  apparently 
Dead  by  Drowning.  By  Robert  Markham,  D.D.  Redtor  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Whitechapel.  8vo.  6  d.  Rivingcon. 

It  is'  impoflible  to  bellow  too  high  encomiums  on  this  moll  excel¬ 
lent  inllitution,  which,  though  it  has  not  yet  fubfilled  four  years,, 
has  in  that  Ihort  fpace  refcued  even  out  of  the  hands  of  death  an 
hundred  and  FiFTy  of  our  fellow  creatures,  twenty-four  of.  which 
jhftd  wilfully  drowned  themfelves,  and  feveral  of  thofe  were  prefent 
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St  tliis  fermon. — It  was,  indeed,  a  very  affecting  fcene!  the  difcourfc 
itfelf  is  pious  and  ferdible. 

II.  At  the  Anniverfary  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  at  St. 
Paul’s,  May  15,  1 777.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Cornwallis, 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  a  Lilt  of  the  feveral 
Amounts  arifing  from  the  Collections  made  at  the  Anniverfary 
Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  iince  the  Year  1721. 

III.  Againft  Self-murder.  By  John  Riland,  M.  A.  Chaplain  of  St. 

Mary's  Chapel,  Birmingham.  i2mo.  6  d.  Dilly,  &c,  1777. 

Serious  and  vehement.  Intended  to  evince  that  the  fin  of  felf- 

murder  is  mo  ft  ajfuredly  damnable.' — He  who  ‘  deilroys  his  body- 
damns  his  foul  eifedlually.  Pie  is  damned  with  everlailing  damna¬ 
tion.’— -One  4  cuts  his  throat  becaufe  he  is  afraid  of  coming  to  <wa»t9 
• — But  are  you  not  afraid  of  coming  to  want  in  hell  This  is  the 
true  Whitjieldian .  ,  ^  s 

IV.  The  Scripture  Dodrine  of  the  Pefurredion>  a  Confolation  under  the 
lofs  of  Friends,  Preached  at  Bury,  in  Lancafnire,  Nov.  2d.  1777. 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eliz.  Grundy  at  the  requeft  of  the 
mourners.  6d.  Buckland. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Monthly  Reviewers. 
Gentlemen, 

t  T  Beg  leave,  under  the  charadler  of  a  Correfpondent,  to  corredk 
X  fome  glaring  miftakes,  in  a  volume  of  Letters,  entitled  Cafpi - 
Pina’s,  noted  in  your  Review  for  October  lall.  As  Englifhmen,  it 
was  as  little  your  province  to  detedl  fuch  errors,  as  it  is  mine  to  point 
out  the  other  blemifhes  of  the  book,  as  a  critic.  I  have  farther  to 
allure  you,  that  my  information  on  this  fubjedt  is  certainly  true,  in- 
afmuch  as  I  fliall  communicate  to  you  only  what  I  myfeif  have  feeifc 
and  known. 

*  The  Author  of  thefe  Letters  Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jacob  Duehe;  the 
gentleman  who  has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  by 
a  publifhed,  and  pretty  lingular  Letter  to  General  Wafhington.  He 
is  a  native  of  Philadelphia ;  and,  at  the  time  thefe  Letters  were  writ¬ 
ten,  was  Curate  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Philadelphia  in  North  Americas  the 
initial  letters  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  forming  the  Anagram, 
Cafpipina .  He  is  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  more  piety;  but 
both  deeply  tinged  with  the  nonfenfe  and  myiticifm  of  Behmen  and 
the  Methodifts.  As  a  Preacher,  he  is  much  admired,  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  without  reafon;  for  his  voice  is  mellow  and  mufical,  his 
countenance  pleafing,  and  his  perfon  graceful.  His  difeourfes  he 
delivers  without  notes  ;  and,  as  the  Bilhop  of  Gloucelfer  faid  of 
Foiler,  ads  a  fermon  very  notably.  But  therein  con  fills  the  whole 
merit;  for,  by  transfuhon  through  the  prefs,  all  the  {pint  evaporates. 

*  His  account  of  the  Dunkers  is  at  once  very  defective,  and  very 
erroneous.  The  reverfe  of  what  he  fays  is  the  truth  :  they  did,  as  a 
fed!,  emigrate  from  Holland.  The  writer  of  this  was  at  their  fettle- 
meat  in  1752,  and  faw  the  founder  of  the  fedl,  a  venerable,  old 
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man,  of  eighty  or  upwards.  A  particular  friend  of  mine,  the  late! 
Col,  C— 1,  was  a  fellow  paffenger  with  him  and  fome  of  his  followers, 
from  Rotterdam  to  Philadelphia.  And,  thirty  or  forty  years  after¬ 
wards,  being  one  of  the  CommilTioners  upon  a  treaty  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  holden  at  Lancafter,  he  went  to  fee  his  old  acquaintance,  the 
Father  of  the  Dunkers ;  and  was  recognized  by  him.  He  had  been  a 
Baker  at  Rotterdam,  and  was  perfectly  illiterate. — They  live  in  a 
collegiate  way;  and  meet  at  their  meals  in  a  Common  Hall,  or  Re¬ 
fectory;  (—the  men  I  mean)  and  are  precifely  feventy  in  number. 
They  are  under  no  tie,  or  vow  of  celibacy  ;  and  marry  when  they 
pleafe ;  but  mult,  in  that  cafe,  leave  the  fociety  of  the  Seventy  Bre¬ 
thren ,  as  they  call  themfelves.  The  reafon  for  their  pitching  on  this 
number  is  obvious.  You  meet  with  them  fcattered,  though  but 
thinly,  through  the  provinces  of  Pennfyivania  and  Maryland:  your 
correfpondent  has  two  of  them  for  tenants,  on  his  own  land., 

«  A  molt  untoward  accident  had  befallen  them,  juft  before  I  was  at 
Ephrata  in  1752.  One  of  their  girls  was  delivered  of  no  lefs  than 
three  children  at  a  birth  ;  and  this  previous  to  marriage.  As  they 
make  high  pretenfions  to  chaftity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
this  Ihould  have  drawn  down  great  ridicule  and  difgrace  upon  them*j 
So  that,  contrary  to  what  the  Author  of  thefe  Letters  fays,  it  appears, 
that  they  do  fometimes  find  means  to  come  together,  if  net  at  their 
devotions.  But,  this  is  a  miftake  too  ;  for  the  two  fexes  do  come  to¬ 
gether  at  their  devotions,  and  that  at  midnight :  the  women  how¬ 
ever  are  concealed  by  a  grate  or  curtain,  in  the  manner  of  the  nuns- 
in  the  monafteries  abroad. 

*  Though  they  occupy  no  more  than  150  acres  of  land,  they  are 
known  to  be  wealthy.  They  have  two  very  fine  grift-mills,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  a  printing  prefs  ;  and  carry  on  feveral  works  to  great  per¬ 
fection.  The  town  of  Lancafter  is  fupplied  with  vegetables,  in  great 
abundance,  by  them.  There  was  a  work  in  their  prefs,  when  I  was 
there,  which  they  told  me,  was  an  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Proteftant  Martyrs;  for  which  they  were  to  be  paid  2000I.  on 
the  delivery  of  fo  many  copies.  This  (hews,  that  they  are  not  wholly 
sbove  the  interefts  and  concerns  of  this  lower  world.  I  heard  of  one 
perfon  amongft  them  of  fome  learning  ;  and  from  him  I  hoped  to 
have  learned  their  diftinguifhed  religious  tenets :  but,  unluckily,  he 
was  abfent,  when  I  vifited  them.  It  is  probable,  their  creed  differs 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  Mennonifts  or  German  Anabap- 
tifts  :  fave  in  fome  very  few  particulars,  which  the  peculiarity  of  their 
fituation  may  feem  to  have  recommended  to  them.  Together  with 
fome  things  borrowed  from  the  Romanifts.  They  hold,  with  our 
Quakers,  the  unlawfulnefs  of  oaths  in  matters  of  teftimony. 

*  I  am  no  connoiffeur  in  mufic  ;  but  their  finging  appeared  to  me  to 
be  exquifitely  fine.  I  went  into  their  chapel,  to  hear  fome  of  the  girls 
finiTj  who  were  concealed  behind  a  curtain.  We  were  firft  entertain¬ 
ed  "with  a  folo,  which  I,  and  every  other  perfon  who  had  not  beeii 
there  before,  took  for  a  wind-inftrument,  of  fome  fort.  I  could  al- 
molt  have  fworn,  that  it  had  been  the  lute-ftop  of  an  organ ;  and 
could  not  be  fatisfied  that  it  was  not,  till  the  curtain  was  drawn, 
and  i  was  ftiewn  the  performer.  The  old  man,  their  Founder,  was 
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prefent ;  and  Teemed  highly  enraptured  :  his  countenance  was  the 
moft  ftrongly  marked  with  enthufiafm,  that  I  ever  beheld.  Some  of 
the  girls  were  very  beautiful  ;  but  pale  and  emaciated,  owing,  as  I 
imagined,  to  their  vegetable  diet.  The  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefj 
which  prevail  in  their  houfes  and  furniture,  are  moll  remark¬ 
able.  In  a  country,  which  abounds  with  flies  and  infe&s,  with 
them,  there  is  not  one  .to  be  Teen.  But,  with  refpeft  to  this  laft- 
mentioned  inftance,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them  :  it  is  common  to  all 
the  Germans,  fettled  in  America;  and  is  effected  by  means  of  a  che¬ 
mical  preparation  they  have,  much  refembling  crude  antimony ; 
which  they  call  Rly-Jione ,  and  which  is  almoft  inflantly  fatal  to  thefe 
infeCts..  It  requires  great  caution  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  for  it  is  very  poi- 
fonous  if  taken  into  the  flomach.  The  common  method  of  ufing  it  is 
to  fweeten  a  little  water  in  a  plate  ;  and,  infuflng  in  it  Tome  of  the 
Fly-ftone,  to  fufpend  it  to  the  ceiling. 

4  For  the  reft,  not  having  feen  the  book  in  England,  and  having 
alfo  formerly  run  through  it,  perhaps  very  blameably,  in  a  hafty  man* 
ner,  as  a  flimfy  production,  unworthy  of  any  ftriCter  attention,  you 
will,  I  hope,  excufe  me  for  having  confined  my  remarks  to  the  An¬ 
gle  extradt  with  which  you  have  furnifhed  me. 

‘  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  fervant, 

.  ‘A  Pennsylvanian.* 

{£?  We  are  obliged  to  our  Correfpondent  for  the  above  curious 
Letter ;  but  we  could  have  wiflied  that  he  had  expreffed  his  allu- 
fion  to  what  Dr.  Warburton  faid  in  relation  to  Dr.  Fofter,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  have  pre  vented  any  appearance  of  his  countenancing 
theBilhop’s  unwarrantable  reprefentation  of  that  truly  pious,  fincere* 
and  excellent  preacher  :  to  whofe  amiable  character  the  learned 
Editor  of  Pope’s  Works  mud  have  been  wholly  a  ftranger,  at  the 
time  when  he  rafhiy  ventured  to  fpeak  of  him  in  fo  unjuft  and  de¬ 
grading  a  manner.  May  his  Lordlhip’s  own  memory  meet  with 
worthier  treatment ! 


LITTLE  as  we  think  ourfelves  obliged  in  general  to  attend  to 
the  remonftrances  of  Authors,  who  are  diffatisfied  with  our  opL 
mon  of  their  works,  yet  when  any  miftakes  of  our  own,  or  mifappre* 
henfions  of  others  are  pointed  out  to  us,  we  hope  we  fliall  always 
have  the  candour  to  attempt  to  rectify  them,  notwithftandino-  any 
rudenefs  or  incivility  in  the  manner  of  acquainting  us  with  them. 
On  this  principle,  we  here  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Armftrong,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  his  Account  of  the  Difeafes  mojl  inci 
dent  to Children* ;  and  palling  over  the  illiberal  expreflions  it  con¬ 
tains,  fliall  proceed  to  confider  the  fubftance  of  the  charges  it  brine™ 
againft  us,  ° 

As  a  proof  of  inattention  or  mifrepreffntation  in  the  paflaee 
exprefling  our  furprize  at  meeting  with  ‘  nothing  in  this  treatife  col* 
Cerning  the  hydrocephalus,’  we  are  referred  by  Dr.  A.  to  his  re< 
marks  on  idiopathic  convulfions ,  in  which  three  cafes  are  related! 
where,  the  fatal  event  appeared  evidently  owing  to  a  collodion  of 
water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  But  that  this  indited  reference 

*  See  Review  for  Qdoher  laft,  p.  3 1 2, 
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to  a  difeafe,  Oily  ttrsder  the  head  of  one  of  its  fymptotns,  without 
aav-  general  account  of  its  origin,  progrefs,  diagnoftics,  or  method 
of  cure,  cannot  be  reckoned  fuch  a  mention  of  it  as  can  anfwer  any 
prs&tcai  purpofe,  we  prefume  every  candid  Reader  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  ;  if,  therefore,  ciir  eXprejfivh  was  too  vague,  our  cenfure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  unjufL 

The  charge  of  a  tendency  towards-  empiricifn,  which  we  inferred 
from  the  recommendation  of  certain  trivial  or  injudicious  remedied 
(as  they  appeared  to  us)  fee  ms  peculiarly  offenfive  to  Dr.  A.  and 
lie  thinks  it  unmerited,  becaufe  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  a  fe* . 
inf  of  any  of  his  medicines.  But  furdly  the  Dodtor  muff  know  that 
this  term  has  properly  no  particular  reference  to  fecrecy  or  conceal - 
went  in  the  method  of  treatment  ;  but  to  pra&ifirig  by  rote,.  or  from 
blind  imitation,  in  contradiitindtion  td  a  rational  inVeftigation  of  the 
nature  of  difeafes,  and  the  operation  of  remedies.  We  meant  hot  to 
frtfmuate  that  Dr.  Ads  mode  of  preferring  was  in  general  liable  to 
this  imputation  to  a  faulty  degree  ;  we  exprefsly  gave  our  opinion 
of  the  contrary  :  but  we  thought,  and  (fill  think,  that  in  the  in- 
ifances  adduced  by  u3,  there  was  f efficient  foundation  for  the  charge. 

Our  cenfure  of  the  Debtor's  plan  of  treatment  in  the  cure  of  th« 
chincough,  as -corifu  fed  and  perplexed,  is  regarded  by  him  only  as  a 
nroof  of  our  own  inattention  or  dullnefs  ;  and  he  adduces  the  ap¬ 


probation  of  many  of  his  medical  friends  by  way  of  refutation.  1  hat 
a  {hew  of  precihdn  and  regularity  in  the  plan,  as  it  appears  upon 
paper,  may  be  made  but,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  that  it  muff  very  ge¬ 
nerally  be  attended  with  confuficn  in-  the  attempt  to  execute  it,  we 
are  convinced  from  our  own  experience. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  not  corifcious  of  the  lead:  unfriendly  or  un- 
candid  difpohtion  towards  Dr.  A.  for  whole  work  we,  in  fabt,  have 
■Wftlfied  more  than  ufual  effeem.  Where  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  cenfure,  we  ourfeives  gre  under  the  cenfure  of  the  Public  ;  t<3 
which,  in  the  dernier  r.efcrt ,  both  Author  and  Reviewer  mu  ft  appeal.- 


G.  Y.  (Dublin)  in  his  obliging  letter. of  January  the  2pth,  pays  us 
too  great  a  compliment. — As  to  his  with  that  Dr.  Ken oi cote  would 
pubfiffi  his .verfxon  of  the  Bible,  in  the  detached  manner  hinted  at  bj 
our  Correfpondent,  we  apprehend  that  no  periodical  mode  of  pub¬ 
lication  would,  at  preient,  appear  expedient  to  the  learned  Iran* 

flator. 


ERRATA  in  the  Review  for  January. 

P,  7  2,  1.  8,  for  its,  forms  and  ccnjiituiionSy  read  the  forms  and  cots' 
fit uiions  cf  our  Church. 

—  83.  In  the  title  of  Art.  36,  for  Theorie ,  r.  Theory  withou 

the  accent  over  the  lad  letter  ;  and,  in  the  fame  title,  fup 
ply  the  u  wanting  in  manoeuvre. 

—  84,  Act.  38,  1.  5  from  the  bottom  of' that  Article,  for  abhorrent., 

r.  abhorrent. 


ERRATA  in  our  lad  Appendix*. 

P  52  c,  1.  3,  del.  which. 

— .  53  i,  par.  2,  1,  4,  for  they  contain,  r.  though  they  contain. . 

— 541,  1.  3,  for  concerning  the pblogift r«  concerning phlogifloif* 
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Art*  I.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Counties  of  Weftmorland  and 
Cumberland.  By  jofeph  Nicolfon,  Efq;  and  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D. 
4to.  2  Vols.  2  1.  2  s.  Boards.  Cadell.  1 777. 

IT  is  always  with  pleafure  that  we  obferve  the  cultivation  of 
provincial  hiftory  ;  which  is  productive  of  many  advantages. 
The  circumftantial  evidences  it  naturally  affords,  are  fo  many 
illuffrations  of  national  hiftory.  The  defcent  of  families,  and 
of  property,  not  only  becomes  better  and  more  generally  knewn, 
but  obtains  a  permanency  which  mult  otherwiie  have  been  lofh 
The  manners,  and  even  the  language,  of  different  ages,  in 
diftinCt  provinces,  are  difcovered  in  ancient  writings  and  re¬ 
cords.  We  fee  the  various  effects  of  climate,  commerce,  fi- 
tuation,  and  tenure,  the  influence  that  learning  has  on  the 
progrefs  of  civility,  and  the  contrary  confequences  of  the  want 
of  it.  Few  perfons  are  to  be  found  in  Weftmorland,  who  can¬ 
not  both  read  and  write.  Hence  the  people,  in  general,  are 
civilifed,  and  of  an  humane  and  hofpit&ble  difpofition.  This 
is  owing  to  the  number  of  free  fchools  eftablifhed  by  various 
benefactions  from  families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  many 
fromthofe  of  the  yeomanry,  who  had  property  in  thefe  counties* 
Few  villages  are  "to  be  found  in  thofe  parts,  that  have  not  fome 
inftitution  of  this  kind,  and  the  children  of  the  ordinary  huf- 
bandmen  are  often  acquainted  with  iEfop  and  Corderius  before 
they  go  to  the  plough.  Very  different  is  the  effeCt,  where  thefe 
eftablifhments  are  unknown.  Even  in  Oxfordihire,  the  metro- 
political  county  of  fcience,  are  fome  parifhes,  where  not  three 
of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  write  their  names  :  hence  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  not  more  refpeCtabie  than  their  know¬ 
ledge. 

Prefixed  to  this  Hiftory  is  an  introductory  account  of  the  an- 
cient  ftate  of  the  borders ;  and,  indeed,  the  two  counties  which 
are  the  fubjeCl-  of  it  were  fo  connected  with  the  border-laws 
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and  ferviees  that  fuch  an  account  feemcd  neceflfary.  It  is  much 
more  accurate  and  explicit  than  the  Border- Hiftory^  noticed  in 
our  Review,  vol.lv.  p.417. 

Among  the  border-laws  is  the  following  remarkable  lenient 
one  againft  perjury  : 

*  And  confidering  how  that  perjury  ufed.  upon  the  Borders  moll 
commonly  is  the  root  and  ground  of  the  hindrance  and  perverting  of 
all  juftice,  and  the  cccafion  and  caufe  of  great  diforders ;  it  is 
agreed  and  ordered,  that  if  any  of  the  fubjedts  of  either  realm  ac¬ 
quit  himfelf  by  his  oath  taken  in  form  of  law  before  the  wardens  or 
their  deputies,  and  after  be  tried  and  found  foul  and  guilty  of  the 
fame  bill  whereof  he  fo  acquitted  himfelf  by  his  oath,  and  there¬ 
upon  fhall  appear  plainly  perjured  to  both  the  faid  wardens :  then, 
over  and  above  the  juft  reward  and  reeompence  of  the  party  grieved, 
the  faid  perjured  perfon  ill  all  be  attached  and  taken  by  the  warden 
of  the  Marche  where  he  inhabiteth,  and  delivered  to  the  warden  of 
the  oppofite  realm,  to  be  puniflied  as  a  grievous  offender  by  ftrait 
imprifonment  during  the  fpace  of  three  months ;  and  at  the  next  day 
of  trevves,  and  after  the  faid  three  months  ended,  the  laid  offender 
jhall  be  brought  before  the  wardens  or  their  deputies,  and  there 
openly  be  denounced  and  proclaimed  a  perjftred  man;  after  which 
time,  he  Ihall  not  be  reputed  to  be  a  man  able  to  give  further  faith 
or  teftimony  in  any  cafe  or  matter.* 

When  it  is  confidered  that  both  life  and  property  lie  fre¬ 
quently  ht  the  mercy  of  an  oath,  it  will  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  neither  three  months  imprifonment,  nor  even  the  prefent 
mode  of  punilhment  ailigned  to  perjury  are  fufficiently  penal. 

The  following  anecdote  is  remarkable,  and  the  more  curious, 
as  we  find  but  flight  mention  of  it  in  hiftory  : 

‘  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  (after* 
wards  Lord  Wharton)  became  eminent  and  in  high  truft  with  the 
king  as  a  moft  aflive  and  vigilant  warden  of  the  Marches.  He  firft 
flgnalized  himfelf  when  deputy  warden  of  the  Weft  Marches  under 
the  Lord  Scroop,  in  the  memorable  rencounter  at  Sollom  [Query 
Solway  /’J  Mofs,  of  which  there  is  fcarce  a  parallel  in  hiftory.  Being 
then  governor  of  Carlifle,  he  (together  with  Sir  William  Mufgrave) 
with  300  horfemen  [according  to  the  common  account,  but  from 
the  fragments  of  a  letter  hereafter  following  they  feem  to  have  been 
1 400  horfe  and  foot]  attacked  an  army  of  15,000  Scots,  and  with 
very  little  refiftance  took  prifoners  almoft  every  perfon  of  diftin&ion 
in  the  Scotch  army,  with  Soo  common  foldiers,  and  all  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  artillery.  The  reafon  was,  the  Scots  being  difguixed  that 
Oliver  Sinclair  the  king’s  favourite  and  an  upftart  was  made  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  would  not  fight  under  him.  Hiftorians  fay,  that 
the  Scots  fled,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  Wharton’s  men  to  be  the  van. 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  army  coming  againft  them.  But  moft  pro¬ 
bably,  Wharton  had  fome  private  intimation  from  the  Scots  of  what 
they  intended  ;  otherwife  his  enterprife  would  not  have  been  courage 
but  madnefs.  It  broke  the  Scotch  king’s  heart,  and  he  died  within 
a  month,  leaving  his  infant  daughter  Mary.* 


There 
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There  is  a  remarkable  fimilarity,  not  in  the  event  but  in  the 
circumftances  of  this  and  the  late  affair  of  General  Burgoyne’s 
in  America.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Provincial  Ge¬ 
neral  had  the  greateft  difficulty  to  keep  his  men  together,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Burgoyne  had  carried  his  menace,  of  giving  no 
quarter,  only  to  the  threfhold  of  execution,  few  of  the  enemy 
would  have  flood. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  more  interefling  idea  of  the  happinefs 
confequent  on  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  than  the  miferies  of 
the  times  preceding  it : 

4  In  the  next  year,  in  a  forray  made  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  be¬ 
tween  8th  and  23d  of  September  1545,  the  fum  total  of  mifehief  is 


thus  fet  down  : 

4  Monafteries  and  friar  houfes,  burnt  cr  deftroyed  — ■  7 

‘  Caftles,  towers,  and  piles  —  —  —  16 

‘  Market  towns'  —  —  —  —  5 

*  Villages  ■ —  —  —  — -  243 

*  Milns  —  1 —  — -  — 1  —  1 3 

*  Hofpitals  —  - —  —  —  3 


The  meffengers  between  the  Englifh  government  and  the 
lords  wardens  of  the  Marches,  muff,  if  one  may  conjecture  from 
the  ufual  fuperfeription  on  their  difpatches,  have  had  no  very 
comfortable  appointments  :  c  The  Lord  Protestor ,  to  the  Lord 
Dacre / 

6  To  our  very  good  Lord,  the  Lord  Dacre,  Warden  of  the 
4  Weft  Marches,  for  anempft  Scotland,  in  hafle,  hafte, 
c  poft  hafte,  for  thy  Life,  for  thy  Life,  for  thy  Life/ 

The  following  obfervations,  which  conclude  the  account  of 
the  ftate  of  the  Borders,  are  worthy  cf  attention  : 

From  this  period,  hoftilities  in  the  Borders  have  by  degrees  fub- 
fided  ;  and  as  the  then  generation,  which  had  been  brought  up  in 
rapine  and  mifrule,  died  away,  their  pofterity  on  both  fides  have 
become  humanized  ;  the  arts  of  peace  and  civil  policy  have  been 
cultivated  ;  and  every  man  lives  fafe  in  his  own  poffeffions  ;  felonies 
and  other  criminal  offences  are  as  feldom  committed  in  thefe  parts, 
as  in  moll  other  places  of  the  united  kingdom  :  and  their  country, 
from  having  been  the  outlkirt  and  litigated  boundary  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  is  now  become  the  center  of  his  majefty’s  Britifn  dominions*. 

4  Neverthelefs,  the  old  wounds  have  left  fome  fears  behind.  Much 
common  and  walls  ground  remains,  which  will  require  a  length  of 
time  to  cultivate  and  improve.  The  churches  near  the  Borders  are 
many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  very  meanly  endowed. 

*  4  There  is  now  remaining  only  one  fpecies  of  theft  peculiar  to 
the  borders  :  and  that  is,  where  a  man  and  woman  ffeal  each  other. 
They  haften  to  the  Borders.  The  kindred  of  one  fide  or  the  other 
fometimes  rife,  and  follow  the  fray.  But  the  parties  fugitive  moll 
commonly  outftrip  them  ;  pafs  over  into  the  oppofite  Marche,  with¬ 
out  any  hoffile  attempt*  get  lovingly  married  together,  and  return 
hame  in  peace/ 
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In  many  of  the  parilhes  there  is  not  fo  much  as  an  houfe  for  the  incum«= 
bent  to  live  in,  and  in  fome  parifhes  no  church.  And  fome  defeats 
there  are  in  the  civil  Hate,  which  nothing  but  the  legiflature  can 
fupply.  Whilft  the  laws  of  marche  fubfifted,  criminal  offences  were 
fpeedily  redreffed  by  the  power  of  the  lords  wardens  or  their  depu¬ 
ties  ;  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  marche,  the  faid  offences 
were  redreffed  by  fpecial  commifiioners  appointed  for  the  Borders  t 
And  matters  of  property  of  any  considerable  confequence  were  moll 
commonly  determined  in  the  court  at  York  far  the  Northern  parts. 
The  judges  in  their  circuit  came  only  once  in  the  year,  and  fome- 
times  much  feldomer.  They  Hill  come  only  once  in  the  year  into 
the  bordering  counties ;  which  caufes  determinations  of  civil  rights 
to  be  dilatory,  and  confines  criminals  (or  perhaps  innocent  perfons) 
in  prifon  fometimes  near  a  twelvemonth  before  they  can  come  to  their 
trial.* 

In  the  hiftory  of  Weftmorland,  we  meet  with  the  following 
very  pertinent  and  juft  obfervations  on  population  and  the  land- 
tax  : 

‘  It  is  a  vulgar  miflake,  that  this  county  paid  no  fuljsdies  during 
the  exigence  of  the  border  fervice,  as  fuppofing  it  to  be  exempted 
from  fuch  payment  merely  upon  that  account.  For  we  find  all  along 
fuch  and  fuch  perfons  collectors  of  the  fubfidies  in  this  county, 
granted  both  by  clergy  and  laity.  The  land-tax  fucceeded  into  the 
place  of  fubfidies ;  beij^g  not  fo  properly  a  new  tax,  as  an  old  tax 
by  a  new  name.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  downward, 
certain  fums  and  proportions  were  fixed  upon  the  feveral  townfhips 
within  the  refpeciive  counties,  according  whereunto  the  taxation  hath 
confiantly  been  made  f.  In  procefs  of  time  this  valuation  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  become  unequal,  efpecially  fince  by  the  increafe  of 
trade  and  manufacture  in  fome  large  towns  much  wealth  is  accumu¬ 
lated  within  a  fmall  compafs,  the  tax  upon  fuch  divifion  continuing 


f  6  In  Cumberland,  the  manner  of  laying  public  taxes  and  affeff- 
jments  is  fomewhat  peculiar,  by  a  rate  called  the  Purvey  ;  which 
originally  was  a  compofition  in  money  for  the  king’s  purveyance ,  or 
providing  for  his  houfhold,  when  he  went  on  a  progrefs  into  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  fome  places  it  was  paid  in  cattle,  or 
other  provifions  in  kind  :  Hence  in  Lancafhire  they  have  a  manner 
of  laying  affeffments  Hill  called  ox-lay .  Againft  king  James’s  return 
out  of  Scotland  through  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  September 
1617,  the  julHces  of  the  peace  were  ordered  to  compound  for  the 
king’s  purveyance  at  the  rate  of  108  1.  or  thereabouts;  which  fum 
being  laid  through  the  whole  county,  became  afterwards  a  rule  for 
laying  rnofi  of  the  other  affeffments,  calling  it  one  purvey  when  108  1. 
was  raifed,  two  purveys  when  216  1.  was  raifed,  and  fo  on.  In  the 
year  1665,  for  the  more  eafe  and  convenience,  the  purvey  was  fixed 
At  the  precife  fum  of  iool.  ;  fo  that  where  the  fum  of  100 1..  is 
wanted,  it  is  called  one  purvey  ;  where  200  1.  two  purveys ;  and  fo 
on  ;  and  the  fame  was  proportioned  amongft  the  feveral  wards,  as  it 
Hill  continues.  Thirty-feven  purveys  and  an  half  nearly  make  up 
one  land-tax,  when  the  land-tax  is  at  4  s.  in  the  pound.  Fkmd 
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ftill  the  fame*  And  hence  a  new  valuation  hath  often  been  fuggefted 
to  render  this  tax  more  adequate,  which  neverthelefs  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  mull  always  be  fluctuating  according  to  the  increafe  or 
diminution  of  property  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  in 
reality  this  notion  proceeds  upon  a  very  narrow  and  partial  princi¬ 
ple.  An  equal  tax ,  according  to  what  a  man  is  worth,  is  one  things 
and  an  equal  land  tax,  all  the  other  taxes  being  unequal,  is  quite 
another.  Setting  afide  the  populous  manufacturing  towns,  let  us 
take  the  county  of  Weftmorland  in  general  (in  which  there  is  nofuch 
manuia&uring  town,  Kendal  only  excepted) ;  and  we  fhall  find  that  this 
county,  upon  the  whole,  taking  all  the  taxes  together,  pays  more 
to  government,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
than  perhaps  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom.  And  that  is  by 
reafon  of  its  comparative  populoufnefs.  Suppofe  a  townlhip  (which 
is  a  common  cafe  in  Weftmorland)  worth  400 1.  a  year.  In 
th  is  townfhip  there  are  about  40  mefluages  and  tenements,  and  a 
family  in  each  meffuage.  And  at  the  proportion  of  five  perfons  to 
a  family,  there  are  200  inhabitants.  Thefe,  by  their  labour  and 
what  they  confume,  are  worth  to  the  public  double  and  treble  the 
value  of  the  land-tax  in  its  higheft  eftimation.  Thefe  40  mefluages 
or  dwelling-houfes,  at  3  s.  each,  pay  yearly  6 1.  houfe  duty  ;  and  fo 
many  of  them  perhaps  have  above  feven  windows,  as  will  make  up 
61.  more.  Now  let  us  advance  further  South.  An  eftate  of  400  L 
a  year  is  there  frequently  in  one  hand.  There  is  one  family  of  per¬ 
haps  15  or  20  perfons;  one  houfe  duty  of  3  s.  fome  few  fhillings 
more  for  windows ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  confumption  of  things 
taxable,  as  fait,  foap,  leather,  candles,  and  abundance  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  Now  where  is  the  equality?  One  man  for  10 1.  or  5 1.  a 
year,  pays  as  much  houfe  duty,  as  another  perfon  for  400 1.  a  year. 
In  Weftmorland  many  perfons  (and  the  clergy  almoft  in  general) 
dwell  in  houfes  that  pay  more  houfe  and  window  duty  than  the 
houfe  itfelf  would  let  for.  And  in  other  refpeCts,  the  public  is  as 
much  benefited  by  three  or  four  families  occupying  ten  or  twehty 
pounds  a  year  each,  as  in  the  other  cafe  by  one  family  occupying  ten 
times  as  much. 

*  It  hath  been  computed  by  political  calculators,  that  every  per¬ 
fon,  one  with  another,  is  worth  to  the  public  4I.  a  year.  On  that 
fuppofition,  the  inhabitants  in  one  cafe  are  eftimated  at  800  1.  in 
the  other  cafe  at  ?p  1.  So  if  we  reduce  the  fum  to  half,  or  a  quar¬ 
ter,  or  any  other  fum  ;  it  will  always  come  out  the  fame,  that  the 
©ne  and  the  other  are  of  value  to  the  public,  juft  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one. 

‘  In  ihort :  Populoufnefs  is  the  riches  of  a  nation  ;  not  only  from 
the  confumption  of  things  taxable,  but  for  the  fupply  of  hands  to 
arts,  manufacture,  war,  and  commerce,  A  man  that  purchafeth 
an  eftate,  and  lays  it  to  his  own,  making  one  farm  of  what  was  two 
before,  deprives  the  public  of  a  proportionable  (hare  of  every  tax 
that  depends  upon  the  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants.  A  man 
that  gets  a  whole  village  or  two  into  his  poflefiion  by  this  means, 
confining  of  an  hundred  ancient  feudal  tenements,  evades  ninety- 
nine  parts  in  $n  hundred  of  fuch  taxes,  and  throws  the  burden  upon 

bf  3  others* 
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others,  who  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  property  are  propor- 
tionably  lefs  able  to  bear  it;  fora  man  of  an  hundred  pounds  a 
year  can  better  fpare  twenty  ppunds,  than  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a 
year  can  fpare  forty  {hillings ;  for  the  one  has  eighty  pounds  left, 
and  the  other  only  eight.* 

The  following  is  a  record  of  a  very  eurious  agreement  be¬ 
tween  a  gentleman  in  the  North  and  his  phyiician  : 

4  Sir  Walter  Strickland  was  much  afhidled  with  an  afthma,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  following  indenture  :  “  This  indenture  made 
26  Apr.  18  Hen.  8.  between  Sir  Walter  Strickland  knight,  on  one 
part;  and  Alexander  Kenet,  dodlor  of  phyfic,  on  the  other  part: 
Witnefleth,  that  the  faid  Alexander  permitteth,  granteth,  and  by 
thefe  prefents  bindeth  him,  that  he  will,  with  the  grace  and  help  of 
God,  render  and  bring  the  laid  Sir  Walter  Strickland  to  perfect  health 
of  all  his  infirmities  and  difeafes  contained  in  his  perfon,  and  efpe- 
ci ally  flomach,  and  lungs,  and  bread,  wherein  he  has  mod  difeafe 
and  grief ;  and  to  mini  iter  fuch  medicines  truly  to  the  faid  Sir 
Waiter  Strickland,  in  fuch  manner  and  ways  as  the  faid  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  may  make  the  faid  Sir  Walter  heal  of  all  infirmities  and  dif¬ 
eafes  in  ps  ft  art  time  as  podible  may  be,  with  the  grace  and  help  of 
God.  .  Andalfo  the  faid  Mr.  Alexander  granteth  he  ftall  not  de¬ 
part  at  no  time  from  the  faid  Sir  Walter  without  his  licence,  unto 
the  time  Sir  Walter  be  perfett  heal,  with  the  grace  and  help  of  God. 
For  the  which  care,  the  faid  Sir  Walter  Strickland  granteth  by  thefe 
prefents,  binding  himfelf  to  pay  or  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  faid  Mr. 
Alexander  or  his  afiigns  20  1.  Herling  monies  of  good  and  lawful  mo¬ 
ney  of  England,  in  manner  and  form  following;  that  is,  5  marks 
to  be  paid  upon  the  firlt  day  of  May  next  enfuing,  and  all  the  re¬ 
sidue  of  the  faid  firm  of  20  1.  to  be  paid  parcel  by  parcel  as  ftall 
pleafe  the  faid  Sir  Walter,  as  he  thinks  neceflary  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  in  the  time  of  his  difeafe,  for  fullaining  fuch  charges  as  the 
faid  Mr.  Alexander  mud  ufe  in  medicine,  for  reducing  the  faid  Sir 
Walter  to  health;  and  fo  the  faid  payment  continued  and  made,  to 
the  time  the  whole  fum  of  20  1.  aforefaid  be  fully  contented  and 
paid.  In  witnefs  whereof,  either  to  thefe  prefent  indentures  have 
interchangeably  fet  their  feals,  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned.’’ 
‘—•Sir  Waiter,  nevertheiefs,  died  on  the  9th  of  January  following, 
as  appears  by  inquifidon/ 

This- was  a  cautious  method  of  dealing  with  the  doctor.  It 
reminds  us  of  a  German  quack,  who  advertifed  in  his  hand¬ 
bills  to  cure  the  gout  by  the  great,  and  engaged,  in  cafe  of  his 
death  (he  had  the  gout  himfelf)  that  his  executors  fhould  make 

good  the  agreement. 

In  the  wretched  times  of  the  Border-contefts,  the  Engliih 
maftifF  bore  a  conddefable  (hare  in  the  military.  'E0  prevent 
the  depredations  of  plunderers  and  marauders,  each  town  was 
taxed  with  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  thefe  dogs, 
which,  as  occafion  required,  were  let  loofe  upon  the  invaders, 
Sind  the  animals  well  knew  their  bufinefs.  Almoft  every  perfon 
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who  could  afford  it  kept  ofie,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  and 
his  property.  Hence  the  Northern  proverb,  4  the  dog  fmells  a 
Scot.’  There  is  a  paffage  in  an  old  record,  in  which  it  is  faid 
that  c  the  Re£tor  of  Newbiggin  was  bound  to  perform  altar- 
fervice  at  the  church  of  Kirkby  Thore  two  days  in  the  year,  on 
which  days  the  Re&or  of  Kirkby  Thore  was  to  find  a  dinner 
for  the  faid  Re&or  of  Newbiggin  and  his  dog.’ 

Under  the  Article  ‘  Kirkby  Stephen*  we  have  the  following 
•curious  account  of  the  firft  Quakers,  extra&ed  from  fome  me¬ 
moirs  of  a  Mr.  Higginfon,  one  of  the  Vicars  ; 

‘  From  thefe  it  appears,  that  the  Quakers  at  their  firlt  fetting  for¬ 
ward  committed  various  kinds  of  extravagancies  and  diforders ; 
which  probably,  if  they  had  not  been  oppofed,  would  more  readily 
have  fubfided.  But  the  jniniflers,  juftices  of  the  peace,  conftables, 
and  others,  followed  thefe  people  about,  difputed  with  them,  bound 
them  over  to  the  peace,  procured  them  to  be  indicted,  and  by  fuch 
oppofition  rendered  the  fe£t  considerable.  Mr  Higginfon  produceth 
inftances  of  thefe  people  running  about  the  ftreets,  foaming,  and 
bellowing  out  fuch  like  expreffions  as  thefe,  “  Repent,  repent ;  Wo, 
wo  !  The  judge  of  the  world  is  come!’*  Some  of  them  Hood  naked 
upon  the  market  erofs,  on  the  market  days,  preaching  from  thence 
to  the  people.  Particularly,  he  mehtions  the  wife  of  one  Edmund 
Adlington  of  Kendal  who  went  naked  through  the  flreets  there. 
And  two  others  of  thefociety,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  called  them- 
felves  Adam  and  Eve,  went  publickiy  naked  ;  and  when  examined 
concerning  the  fame  at  the  affizes,  the  man  affirmed  that  the  power 
of  God  was  upon  him,  and  he  was  commanded  fo  to  do. 

‘  Many  of  them  in  their  affcmblies,  fometirnes  men,  but  more 
frequently  women  and  children,  or  they  who  had  long  faded,  would 
fall  down  fuddenly  as  in  an  epileptic  ft,  and  there  lie  groveling 
upon  the  ground,  druggling  as  it  were  for  life,  and  fometirnes  more 
quietly  as  if  they  were  jud  expiring.  Whilft  the  agony  of  the  fit 
was  upon  them,  they  would  foam  at  the  mouth,  their  lips  would 
quaver,  their  fleffi  and  joints  would  tremble,  and  their  bellies  fweil 
like  a  blown  bladder.  In  fuch  fit  they  continued  fometirnes  an  hour 
or  two,  and  when  it  left  them,  they  roared  out  with  a  voice  loud 
and  horrible.  All  which  eafily  accounts  for  the  name  of  Quakers 
being  given  to  them. 

4  In  their  preaching,  they  called  themfelves,  “  The  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.”  One  James  Milner  declared  himfelf  to  be  God. 
and  Chriii :  For  which  blafphemy  being  imprifoned  at  Appleby,  and 
the  wife  of  one  Williamfon  coming  to  fee  him  there,  fhe  profeffed 
herfelf  publickiy  to  be  the  eternal  fon  of  God.  And  the  men  that 
heard  her,  telling  her  that  could  not  be,  becaufe  fhe  was  a  woman, 
fhe  anfwered,  No,  you  are  women,  but  1  am  a  man. 

4  They  railed  at  the  judges  fitting  on  the  bench,  calling  them 
fcarlet  coloured  beads.  The  juftices  of  the  peace  they  flyled  “  Juf* 
tices  fo  called and  faid  there  would  be  Quakers  in  England,  when 
She  re  fiiould  be  no  j  uflices  of  the  peace, 
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4  They  made  it  a  conHant  pra&ice  to  enter  into  the  churches  with 
their  hats  on  during  divine  fervice,  and  to  rail  openly  and  exclaim 
aloud  againft  the  minibers  with  reproachful  words,  calling  them  liars* 
deluders  of  the  people,  Baal’s  priebs,  Babylon’s  merchants  felling 
beaftly  ware,  and  bidding  them  comedown  from  the  high  places. 
One  inbance  of  this  kind  (ludicrous  enough)  happened  at  Orton. 
Mr.  Fothergill,  vicar  there,  one  Sunday  exchanged  pulpits  with 
Mr.  Dalton  of  Shap,  who  had  but  one  eye.  A  Quaker  balking  as 
ufual  into  the  church  at  Orton,  whilft  Mr.  Dalton  is  preaching, 
fays,  Come  down  thou  falfe  Fothergill.  Who  told  thee,  fays  Mr. 
Dalton,  that  my  name  was  Fothergill  ?  The  Spirit,  quoth  the  Qua^ 
ker.  Thatfpirit  of  thine  is,  a  lying  fpirit,  fays  the  other;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  I  am  not  Fothergill,  but  peed  (one-eyed)  Dalton 
of  Shap.* 

Under  the  fame  Article  we  have  the  following  fhort  account 
©f  the  ingenious  and  unhappy  Duke  of  Wharton  : 

*  Philip,  fixth  lord  Wharton,  and  fecond  marquis  of  that  name. 
He  was  about  17  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  unbounded  genius,  eloquence,  and  ambition  :  had  all  the 
addrefs  and  a&ivity  of  his  father,  but  without  his  beadinefs :  violent 
in  parties,  and  expenfive  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  popularity  ; 
which  indeed  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  charged  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  under  fuch  a  father,  who  (it  is  faid)  expended  8c, 000  1.  in 
elections,  an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days;  by  which  the  ebate  be¬ 
came  incumbered,  and  the  fon  was  not  a  perfon  of  ceconomy  enough 
to  difengage  it.  In  a  word,  if  the  father  and  fon  had  been  one  de¬ 
gree  higher  in  life,  and  lived  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  ;  they  would  have  done  juft, as  Philip  and  Alexander 
did. 

*  The  young  marquis  fet  out  in  the  world  a  violent  Whig,  and 
for  his  extraordinary  fervices,  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  was 
created  duke  of  Wharton.  After  that,  he  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  the 
minibry,  then  became  a  Tory,  then  a  Jacobite,  then  a  rebel  to  his 
king  and  country,  and  accepted  a  commiffion  in  the  king  of  Spain’s 
army  againb  Gibraltar. 

‘  He  married  Martha  daughter  of  major  general  Holmes;  which 
Being  not  adequate  to  his  father’s  defigns  and  expectations,  it  is 
thought  habened  his  father’s  death  (for  he  died  within  fix  weeks  af¬ 
ter)  :  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  who  died  in  his  infancy.  He  afterwards 
married  a  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  who  l’urvived  him, 
but  had  no  ibue  by  him. 

‘  He  died  at  the  age  of  32,  in  a  Bernardine  convent  in  a  fmall 
village  in  Spain,  where  the  charitable  fathers  hofpitably  took  him 
an  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  fame  poor  manner  in  which  -they  bury 
their  own  monks,’ 

Thus  much  of  Westmorland.  Of  the  fecond  volume,  which 
contains  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Cumberland,  we  may 
peifibly  give  fome  account  in  our  next  Review, 
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Art.  IT.  Obfervations  on  lie  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  national 
lndufry ,  chiefly  intended  to  promote  the  Agriculture ,  Commerce ,  and 
Manufactures  of  Scotland.  By  fames  Anderfon,  Author  of  “  The 
E flays  relating  to  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs.”  4to.  ig  s. 
Boards.  Edinburgh-  printed,  and  fold  by  Cadell  in  London- 
17.77- 

ALTHOUGH  the  improvement  of  Scotland  appears  to  bp 
the  principal  object  propofed  in  thefe  letters,  yet,  as  the 
Author  founds  all  his  obfervations  on  the  univerfal  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  general  difpofition  of  the  human  mind,  his  work, 
with  fome  alteration  in  circumftances,  may  be  equally  applicable 
to  all  countries,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every  man  of 
found  fenfe  and  folid  underftanding.  *  I  {hould  think,’  fays 
he  to  his  correfpondent,  c  that  I  had  but  ill  performed  the  talk 
you  require,  fhould  I  confine  my  obfervations  to  a  particular 
grievance  that  may  perhaps  have  difappeared  before  the  ink 
fhall  be  dry  with  which  I  write  this  letter, — I  {hall  make  my 
obfervations  to  you  more  general,  fo  as  to  be  applicable,  not  to 
one  particular  diftridt  of  the  country  only,  but  to  every  corner 
where  man  may  inhabit  or  beafts  may  be  made  to  live  ;  and  not 
to  thofe  tranfient  evils  that  may  ferve  to  amufe  the  fpeculative 
at  a  particular  period,  but  to  thofe  radical  defe&s,  that,  if  not 
attended  to,  will  continue  to  opprefs  mankind  by  inceffant  va¬ 
rying  ills,  through  all  fucceffive  ages.’ 

In  this  manner,  while  he  endeavours  to  remove  thofe  parti¬ 
cular  ills  that  deprefs  his  native  country  at  prefent,  he  alfo  pre¬ 
pares  to  ward  off  other  evils  that  might  arife  in  future  times  ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  merely  a  local  and  temporary  perforrhance,  but 
a  work  that  may  be  almoft  as  interefting  to  mankind  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence,  as  at  the  grefent  day ;  or  as  ufeful  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Siberia  or  Hindoftan,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ; 

we  {hall  therefore  beftow  fomewhat  more  attention  upon  it 
than  a  treatife  merely  local  could  demand. 

In  reviewing  this  work  we  {hall  endeavour,  firft,  to  give  aft 
idea  of  the  general  principles  which  the  Author  thinks  effen- 
tially  necefiary  for  exciting  a  fpirit  of  national  induftry,  and 
then  point  out  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  thofe  cafes  to 
which  he  applies  thefe  principles. 

It  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to 
find  that  all  well  informed  writers  concur  in  demonftratino;,  on 
the  foundeft  principles,  that  almoft  every  blefiing  which  can 
render  life  defirable,  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  liberty,  and  oi 
that  alone  •  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  as  our  Author  founds 
2II  his  reafoning  on  this  axiom,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  prove, 
by  a  variety  of  arguments,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  all  ranks 
ot  readers,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  which  no 
political  inftitution  can  alter, 
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The  real  riches  and  ftrength  of  a  nation,  he  obferves,  con- 
flfts  rather  in  the  quantumo f  theinduftry  of  its  inhabitants,  than 
either  in  their  number,  or  the  quantity  of  money  they  pofTcfs. 
If  fo,  it  ought  to  be  the  fludy  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  promote 
its  internal  felicity  to  take  every  pofiible  method  for  promoting 
the  general  induftry  of  the  people  ;  and  this,  he  obferves,  can 
only  be  effectually  done  by  fecuring  to  every  individual  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  able  to  benefit  himfelf  \  in  the  firjl  inflance ,  by 
every  vigorous  exertion  he  can  make.  6  No  labour ,  carried  on 
by  jlaves ,  can  ever  be  done  at  fo  little  expence  as  by  freemen  — No¬ 
thing  that  is  performed  by  hirelings ,  can  ever  be  performed  fo  cheap 
as  by  men  who  are  working  for  their  ovm  behoof. V 

This  maxim,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  controverted  by  many, 
as  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  fond  of  domination,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  difpofed  to  adopt  without  extreme  caution,  any 
maxim  that  feems  to  require  a  relaxation  of  authority  in  thofe 
who  are  accufiomed  to  command.  Imprefied,  as  it  would 
feem,  with  this  idea,  our  Author  takes  uncommon  pains  to 
convince  men  of  property  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  its  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  to  fhew  that  their  own  profperity  is  fo  neceffarily 
connected  with  that  of  the  people  under  them,  that  they  can¬ 
not  poffiblyhurt  thofe  dependents  without  as  effectually  hurting 
themfelves,  and  that  no  propofed  improvement  can  operate  to 
their  own  emolument,  unlefs  thofe  who  are  to  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution  are  to  be  effectual  fharers  in  it. 

*  There  is  no  axiom,  fays  he,  in  geometry  more  indifputable, 
than  that  the  power,  the  influence,  the  very  exigence  of  the  men 
of  landed  property,  depends  upon  the  well-being,  the  riches,  the 
aClivity  of  thofe  in  the  lower  fpheres  of  life.  A  man  who  is  poor, 
can  never  pay  a  rent  :  a  man  who  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  ano¬ 
ther  for  his  fubiiltence,  can  never  be  actuated  by  that  energetic  fpirit 
which  alone  can  flimulate  to  arduous  undertakings. —  If,  therefore, 
you  hope  to  thrive  yourfeives,  drive  to  make  your  inferiors  rich  ;  and 
if  you  hope  to  make  them  rich,  firft  make  them  independent.  Thefe 
O  ye  nobles,  and  great  men  of  the  earth,  are  the  only  means  of  e»- 
furing  lading  felicity  to  yourfelves,  and  riches  and  independence  to 
your  families.— -Let  this,  therefore,  be  the  objeCt  for  which  you 
ftrive  ;  nor  red  fatisfied  till  you  have  finally  attained  it. — Your  all 
—your  independence  is  at  dake  ;  and  ye — who  know  the  difference 
that  is  betwixt  the  nervelefs  abafement  of  that  dependent  thing  which 
crawls  upon  the  dud,  and  licks  the  courtier's  feet,  and  the  celedial 
energy  of  that  mind,  which,  animated  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  looks  down  on  “  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings”, 
can  bed  compute  the  value  of  this  blelling — If,  then,  ye  find 
your  own  minds  warmed  with  that  animating  fire  ;  if  ye  perceive, 
that  by  this  means  one  man  is  more  highly  elevated  above  another, 
than  that  debafed  thing  excels  the  beads  that  graze  the  fields  ;  does 
not  your  heart  glow  with  rapt’rous  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having 
put  it  in  tny  power  thus  as  it  were  to  form  a  fecond  intellectual  crea¬ 
tion  l 
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don !  which  hath  thus  enabled  thee  to  blow  into  the  torpid  mind 
the  vivifying  breath,  and  to  fofter  it  with  friendly  care,  till  it  ga« 
thers  accumulating  ftrength,  and  then  burfts  forth  in  great  and  dar¬ 
ing  actions  like  thine  own  ?— 

‘  All  eflential  improvements  mull  ever  be  carried  on  by  the 
lower  ranks  ©f  people; — but  a  dependent  mind  will  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  any  improvement,  nor  be  brought  to  adopt  one, 
however  plainly  it  may  be  pointed  out. — Let  your  attention,  there¬ 
fore,  be  turned  chiefly  towards  thofe  in  the  loweft  ranks  in  fociety  ; 
— free  them  not  only  from  dependence  on  yourfelf,  but  proted  them 
alfo  from  the  rod  of  others. — Cherilh  them  in  thy  bofom  with  lenient 
tendernefs, — they  will  foon  abundantly  requite  you  for  all  your  pains. 
Inftead  of  that  ftupid  torpor  that  now  renders  them  infenflble  even  of 
kindnefs,  their  minds  will  be  taught  to  glow  with  the  warned:  effii- 
fionsof  grateful  efteem,  (for  gratitude  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cul¬ 
tivated  minds),  lnflead  of  that  liftlefs  apathy,  arifing  from  a  total 
fupprefiion  of  hope  and  deflre,  which  makes  them  at  prefent  alike 
negledful  of  good  oflices,  and  regardlefs  of  the  bad  ; — their  minds, 
enlivened  by  hope  and  tender  defires,  will  become  feelingly  alive  and 
active,  fo  as  to  be  fen  Able  of  thofe  delicate  Jiimuli  that  aduate  the  cul¬ 
tivated  mind,  and  from  the  influence  of  which  alone  proceed  thofe 
glorious  adions  that  fo  confpicuoufly  elevate  man  above  all  the  other 
creatures  of  Gcd. 

‘  Shakefpeare,with  th2t  energetic  propriety  fo  eminently  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  reprefents  the  great  Lord  Talbot  as  calling  bimjelf  only  the 
lhadow  of  that  mighty  Talbot  who  made  France  tremble  through  all 
her  regions,  and  pointing  to  his  foldiers  fay, 

Thefe  are  his  fubftance,  finews,  arms,  and  ftrength. 

With  which  he  yoketh  yourrebellious  necks ; 

Rafeth  your  cities,  and  fubverts  your  towns. 

And  in  a  moment  makes  them  defolate. 

But  if  a  general,  without  his  army,  may,  with  any  degree  of  juf- 
tice,  be  called  a  lhadow  without  a  fubftance,  with  Hill  greater  pro¬ 
priety  may  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  upon  the  eftate  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  landed  property  be  called  his  fubjiancey  Jinews,  arms ,  and 
Jlrength ;  for  without  thefe  he  becomes  a  mere  ideal  phantom,— a  name 
without  a  fubftance. — His  large  poftefiions,  and  high- founding  titles, 
would,  in  that  cafe,  only  ferve  to  hold  them  up  a  little  above  the 
croud,  to  make  him  a  more  confpicuous  object  of  derifion  and  of 
public  fcorn. — Without  money, — without  influence,  he  becomes  the 
abjed  tool  of  thofe  who  feed  and  clothe  him :  and,  inftead  of  de» 
fending  the  ftate  by  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  or  aiding  it  by  the  wifdom 
of  his  counfels,  he  fucks  out  the  blood  of  the  induftrious  poor,  and 
thus  drains  his  country  of  her  vital  energy  and  ftrength  :* - 

4  We  need  not,  he  proceeds,  go  to  diftan  t  nations  in  fearch  of  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  thefe  important  truths ;  nor  need  we  afcend  to  the  fabulous  aera 
of  antiquity  for  fads  to  illuftrate  thefe  aflertions.  Spain  is  at  this 
moment  little  better  than  the  ghoft  of  a  mighty  empire,  reduced  to  the 
very  borders  of  perdition  by  this  emaciating  difeafe.  Her  life  is  not 
yet  entirely  gone ;  but  that  exiftence  is  only  known  by  thofe  feeble 
emotions  that  denote  her  fpeedy  departure. — Exhaufted  to  a  lhadow, 
£fhe  liuj/e  meagre  blood  Ihe  has  left,  fcarce  creeps  along  her  veins ; 
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and  (he  is  fo  entirely  covered  by  thofe  leeches  (a  nobility  and  gentry 
divefted  of  landed  revenue),  who  have  been  fuffered  to  feize  upon 
her,  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  adminifter  a  remedy  for  her.  Jt  is 
ibefe  vermin  alone  that  are  alive  and  aCtive,  who  greedily  feize  to 
themfelves  every  drop  of  blood  as  it  is  llowly  generated,  fo  as  effec¬ 
tually  to  prevent  it  from  contributing  towards  the  increafe  of  her  real 
JJrength  and  vigour. 

*  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  Spain  contained  a  numerous  and 
active  peafantry,  who,  by  their  vigorous  induftry,  lived  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  property  ;  and,  being  themfelves  in  afflu¬ 
ence,  fupported  by  their  labour,  with  becoming  dignity,  a  reputa¬ 
ble  body  of  independent  nobility  and  gentry,  whofe  many  brilliant 
a&ions  at  that  time  afford  the  molt  linking  contrail:  to  their  prefenc 
abafement.  But  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  unlucky  circumftan- 
ees,  the  national  induftry  received  a  check  ;  which  having  been  dif- 
regarded  at  the  time  as  infrgnifteant  on  account  of  the  dazzling  ob¬ 
jects  that  then  attra&ed  the  attention  of  all  ranks  of  perfons  in  that 
country,  the  people  *  gradually  became  poor,  and  were  not  able  to 
afford  the  wonted  returns  to  their  fuperiors. — The  nobles  and  gentry 
became  of  courfe  more  ftraitened  in  their  circumftances  than  formerly, 
and  by  cenfequence  more  avaritious.  The  poort  inftead  of  being 
feafonably  relieved  and  fupported,  were  more  and  more  oppreffed, 
till  thofe  who  had  any  remains  of  fpirit  were  forced  to  emigrate  to 
ether  regions ;  and  the  few  that  remained,  funk  at  laftinto  their  pre¬ 
sent  date  of  abjeCl  debility.-— The  grandees  thus  finding  it  impoffible 
to  draw  a  fuflkient  revenue  from  their  eftates,  flocked  to  court,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  thofe  pofts,  or  penfions,  or  lucrative  monopolies, 
which  the  mifguided  court  (a  court  neceffarily  mifguided  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  thofe  who  hoped  to  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  their  country)  diftjd- 
boted  with  the  moil  deftru&ive  liberality. 

<r  It  is  from  thi3  inattention  to  the  people ,  and  the  pitiful  fyftem  of 
ielfflh  policy  that  has  been  adopted  in  confequence  of  it,  that  that 
mighty  nation,  which  fent  her  victorious  arms  around  the  globe,— 
whofe  princes,  intoxicated  with  power,  and  continued  fuccefs,  formed 
the  ridiculous  plan  of  univerfal  monarchy,  and  made  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  tremble  for  their  tottering  freedom, — is  now  dwindled  into 
lack  total  infigniftcance,  as  to  be  hardly  in  a  condition  to  defend  her 
mm-  dominions  again  ft  the  pooreft  nation  of  Europe;  and  even  with, 
difflculty  bears  up  againft  the  African  corfairs. — It  is  in  confequence 
of  this  deftru&ive  policy,  that  we  have  lately  feen  the  monarch  of 
this  once  univerfally  triumphant  nation,  obliged  to  defeend  to  the 
humiliating  meannefs  of  difavowing  his  own  orders,  to  avoid  the 
dreaded  indignation  of  the  King  of  Britain  f It  is  in  confequence 
of  this  pitiful  policy,  that  their  nobles,  inftead  of  being  actuated  by 
that  generous  delirium  which  led  to  the  moft  intrepid  and  difmterefted 

*  The  word  people  admits  of  two  meanings  in  modern  languages, 
which  occafions  a  fort  of  ambiguity.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  whole 
community,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  populus ;  fometimes  only 
the  lower  ranks,  plebs.  It  is  in  the  laft  fenfe  it  is  here  ufed ;  and  in 
general  this  is  the  meaning  of  it  when  printed  in  Italics# 

f  This  refers  to  the  affair  of  Faulkiand’s  lfland. 
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aflions,  are  now  become  the  abjeft  tools  and  humble  fycophants  of 
court, — the  legal  robbers  of  the  date,  and  the  moft  mercilefs  oppref- 
fors  of  the  poor,— -And  it  is  owing  to  the  fame  fyftem  of  fliort-fightftl 
policy,  that  her  gentry,  formerly  rich  in  the  abundant  revenue  they 
enjoyed,  and  a&ive  in  their  feveual  ftations,  are  dwindled  into  the 
miferable  pantaloon ,  the  mere  ghoft  of  departed  dignity,  which  in 
liftlefs  ina&ivity  dreams  away  its  time  in  a  folitary  aping  of  mock 
royalty,  and  fubfifts  upon  the  unfubftantial  revenue  of  abundant  rent- 
rolls  long  ago  annihilated,  which  once  were  drawn  from  thofe  now 
uncultivated  fields  over  which  he  claims  the  undifputed  fuperiority. 

*  Look  upon  this  pidlure,  all  ye  furrounding  nations,  and  learn 
from  her  fad  example  to  know  upon  what  your  own  true  felicity 
depends. 

‘  Di/cite  jujlitiam,  moniti ,  et  non  temnere 
Thefe  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  the  bees 
upon  which  the  whole  hive  mull  be  fubfilled. 
lirong,  and  a&ive,  and  if  they  have  proper  materials  within  their 
reach  on  which  that  aflivity  may  be  exerted,  abundance  will  be  felt 
in  every  corner,  and  all  ranks  of  citizens  will  be  enabled  to  move  in 
their  feveral  fpheres  with  dignity  and  decorum. 

Still  more  ftrongly  to  intereft  the  Reader  in  favour  of  this 
moft  ufeful  fet  of  men,  he  proceeds  to  obferve  that  the  abjedl 
debafement  to  which  this  clafs  of  citizens  have  been  expofed, 
has  been  often  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  and  has  drawn  down 
upon  them  much  contumely  and  unmerited  abufe;  the  follyand 
injuftice  of  which  he  points  out  by  the  enfuing  very  natural 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge  : 

*  To  the  man  whofe  mind  is  liberally  enlarged,  thefe  obje&s  excite 
fenfations  of  a  very  different  fort.  He  knows,  that  although  man  is 
an  animal  naturally  endowed  with  powerful  capabilities ,  to  adopt  the 
word  of  a  celebrated  modern  philologift,  yet  thefe  may  lie  for  ever 
dormant,  unlefs  he  is  placed  on  a  ftage  proper  for  calling  them  forth 
to  a&ion  ;  and  it  is  by  gradual  Heps,  and  flow,  that  he  attains  the 
power  of  exerting  his  mental  faculties  with  intenfe  vigour  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  line.  It  was  by  a  gradual  afcent  from  the  firfl  felf  evident: 
axioms  of  geometry,  and  by  the  help  of  a  feries  of  propofitions,  at 
irfl  fimpie,  and  adapted  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  that  the  immortal 
Newton  himfelf  attained  that  pre-eminence  in  mathematical  know- 
edge  for  which  he  is  fo  juflly  admired.  And  it  is  by  fimilar,  though 
efs  gigantic  flrides,  that  every  mind  which  is  bemired  in  ignorance, 
null  be  initiated  in  knowledge,  and  gradually  trained  to  vigour  and 
;Dergy*— If,  therefore,  we  wifh  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  generous 
acuities  of  the  mind,  we  ought,  firfl,  to  take  care  that  thefe  facul- 
ie$  be  awakened. — To  look  for  their  fulled  exertions  without  doing 
hi3,  is  nearly  as  ridiculous,  as  to  expeft  that  a  blind  man  ihould 

uihnguifli  colours,  or  a  deaf  man  be  tranfported  with  the  tones  of 
larmony. 

.  ‘When  a  man  can  claim  nothing  as  his  property ;  fo  long  as  he  is 
ubje&ed  to  the  power  of  another,  who  ufeth  him  as  he  thinks  pro- 
,€ri  that,  man  enjoys  only  a  mere  animal  exigence.  Humble  and 

dependent* 


- plebes . 
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dependent,  like  his  brother-fpaniel,  he  licks  the  hand  that  flrik.es 
him.  Without  hope,  he  has  no  fear  but  for  thofe  ftripes  that  ieem  to 
threaten  to  deftroy  his  animal  exiftence.  But  once  grant  him  fome- 
thing  that  he  can  call  his  own  ;  let  him  fed  that  the  enjoyment  of 
this  peculiurtiy  however  {mall,  cannot  be  taken  from  him;  and  that 
he  needs  not  dread  the  rapacious  hand  ofthe.moft  powerful  memoer 
of  the  ftate,— he  quickly  feels  himfelf  emerge  into  a  llate  of  mental  ex¬ 
igence.-— Hope  begins  to  warm  his  bofom,  which  generates  awaken¬ 
ing  folicitude,  and  tender  defires. —To  avoid  the  dreaded  ills,  a nd 
attain  the  hoped-for  blifs,  he  is  induced  to  exert  his  faculties  with 
vigour.  — Thefe  exertions  often  repeated,  beget  a  habit  of  mduitry. 

_ Induftry  naturally  procures  wealth. — Wealth  obtains  the  necellaries 

that  tend  to  invigorate  the  body  and  fortifythe  mind..  It  produces  a 
fpirit  of  independence ;  and  a  fpirit  of  independence  infpires  ge¬ 
nerous  fenfations,  that  produce  thole  noble  exertions  which  proclaim 
man  the  lord  of  all  the  other  creatures  on.  this  globe,  and  exalt  him 
to  a  fuperior  rank,  allied  to  celellial  intelligences. 

We  have  often  regretted  that  legiflators  and  magiftrates  teem 
to  be  more  folicitous  about  punifhing  than  preventing  crimes ; 
our  Author,  on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  anxious  to  prevent  vices ; 
becaufe,  without  this,  punifhment  can  only  tend  to  increafe 

mifery  without  producing  any  beneficial  efie£t :  . 

‘  The  obftinacy,  the  perverlenefs,  the  infidious  cunning,  the  ma¬ 
levolent  wicked nefs  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  furnilh  too  often  a 
theme  for  abufe,  and  are  frequently  employed  as  arguments  for  crulh- 
ing  and  maltreating  them.  But  thefe  very  paffions,  of  which  you 
perhaps  with  juftice  complain,  are  the  natural  and  neceliary  efre  s 
of  weaknefs  and  imbecility,  and  muft  be  encreafed  by  every  exertion 
of  tyrannical  power.— One  who  feels  that  he  is  unable  to  cope  with 
another  in  an  open  and  manlike  contention,  is  obliged  m  felf-defence 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  low  and  infidious  arts  of  cunning  and  of  ily 
evafion.  Envy  and  malice  arife  from  a  fenfe  of  injury,  which  our 
own  imbecility  prevented  us  from  chaftifing  in  a  proper  inanner  when 
it  was  felt ;  and  all  the  other  low  and  malevolent  affedions  in  like 
manner  take  their  rife  from  confcious  weaknefs  in  man.  The  more, 
therefore,  he  is  oppreffed,  the  more  muft  thefe  deteftable  vices  abound. 
—If  thefe,  therefore,  are  offenfive  to  you,  remove  the  caule,  ana 
the  effeas  will  quickly  ceafe.— Inliead  of  an  abjed  Have,  make  the 
man  of  whom  you  complain,  an  independent  adive  being,  and  you 
remove  the  caufe  of  all  his  former  meannefs:  — you  enable  him  to 
vindicate  his  own  rights  with  open  candour,  inflead  of  infidious  cun¬ 
ning  you  elevate  him  above  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to 
mean  evafive  fubtleties,  which  he  now  looks  down  upon  with  that 
contempt  they  juftly  merit.  But  if  you  firft  deprefs  hint  t©  fuch  a 
pitch  of  abatement  as  makes  thefe  vices  neceffary,  and  then  punr 
him  for  being  polTeffed  of  what  you  have  taken  fo  much  pains t0  f1?" 
plant  into  his  mind,— what  name  is  it  poffible  to  invent  that  ^ 
bad  enough  to  charaderife  fuch  a  fpecies  of  tyranny  Yet  ho 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  endowed  with  fouls  that  coul 
have  glowed  with  the  moll  celellial  ardour,  are  at  this  moment  groan 
ing  beneath  the  meicilefs  rod  of  their  brutal  oppreflors,  an 
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tl^efe  unjud  opprefiors  have  the  daring  effrontery  to  lift  up  their  head, 
and  with  impious  boldnefs  appeal  to  the  impartial  juftiee  of  Heaven, 
for  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  treating  them  thus,  to  eradicate 
the  vices  with  which  their  own  mercilefs  cruelty  hath  debafed  the 
likenefs  of  the  Divinity  originally  damped  upon  the  mind  of  all 
mankind  ! 

.  *  Leave  then  to  the  defpots  of  other  regions  the  guilt  of  fuch  ag¬ 
gravated  crimes,  and  let  them  not  once  be  named  in  this  land  of 
happinefs  and  freedom. — Complain  no  more  of  the  ignorance  or 
wickednefs  of  your  dependents,  if  you  wild  to  conceal  your  own 
fhame,  or  wipe  off  a  ftain  from  the  memory  of  your  forefathers  ; — 
for  thofe  are  vices  that  fpring  only  from  weaknefs  and  dependence. 
If  they  are  dependent  on  you,  give  them  proper  fecurity  ; — if  they 
are  rendered  weak  by  your  fuperior  power,  remove  the  rod  from 
above  them,  and  only  wield  it  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of 
others. — Soon  fhall  all  thefe  vices  difappear,  a!id  you  fhall  have  the 
pieafure  of  finding  yourfelf  placed  above  men  who  are  in  rank  and 
dignity  of  ftation  only  inferior  to  yourfelves ;  and  who,  in  candour 
of  mind,  and  undifguifed  fincerity,  are  every  way  your  equals. 

,  Firmly  convinced  of  the  judnefs  of  thefe  remarks,  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  they  may  obtain  that  degree  of  attention  from 
men  in  authority  which  they  deferve.  The  nature  of  man,  is, 
we  believe,  in  fome  cafes,  fo  much  depraved,  as  to  render  chaf- 
tifement  neceflary ;  but  this  would  much  feldomer  be  the  cafe 
were  more  attention  bettowed  in  removing  thofe  circum (lances 
that  tend  infenilbly  to  debafe  the  mind.  The  apology  ufually 
made  by  owners  of  Haves  for  maltreating  them,  viz.  that  they 
are  incapable  of  feeling  any  fentiments  of  gratitude,  is,  we  think, 
ill  founded,  even  without  the  aid  of  our  Author’s  ingenious  ar¬ 
gument  in  their  favour ;  for  we  have  often  known  al¬ 
liances  of  amazing  attachment  in  Haves  to  fuch  mailers  as  have 
treated  them  with  lenity.  And  if  other  inllances  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  which  they  have  retaliated  on  their  cruel  mailers  with  a 
mercilefs  barbarity,  it  does  not  invalidate  our  remark.  The 
molt  vigorous  minds  feel  in  the  moll  fenfible  manner,  and  re- 
fent  with  the  greatelf  vehemence  thofe  humiliating  indignities 
to  which  Haves  are  too  often  expofed,  and  are  thus  moll  apt  to 
fall  into  barbarous  excdTes.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind, 
and  much  good  would  refult  to  fociety,  could  the  world  in  ge¬ 
neral  as  readily  pradlife  the  humane  precept  conveyed  in  the 
following  paiTage,  as  they  will  be  difpofed  to  admit  the  juftnefs 
of  the  remark : 

‘  Every  good  man  mud  be  fcnfible,  that  heaven  has  endowed  all 
ranks  of  people  with  talents  nearly  equal  ;  and  that  thefe  talents 
are  eften  buried  under  a  load  of  ignorance  among  the  lower  ciafles 
of  people,  fo  as  never  to  appear.  It  therefore  behoves  thofe  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  indead  of  imitating  the 
vulgar  in  their  illiberal  prejudices,  and  adding  infult  and  contumely 
to  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  poor,  rather  to  commiferate  their  hard 

lot 
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lot  in  life,  and  while  they  have  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their  own  fuperfer 
good  fortune,  endeavour  to  fmooth  thofe  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  others,  and,  with  a  merciful  forbearance,  not  be  irritated 
at  their  abfurdide-s  or  errors,  but  with  kindnefs  and  lenity  gently 
lead  them  from  error  to  truth — from  prejudice  to  right  reafon,  and 
from  rnifery  to  happinefs.  Thus  would  they  (how  themfelves  truly 
worthy  of  that  eminent  ftation  they  enjoy,  and  prove  in  the  moil 
unequivocal  manner  that  they  are  indeed  exalted  above  the  vulgar.' 

Thefe  fketches  are  drawn,  con  amore ,  and  the  Reader  will 
cafily  perceive  that  our  Author  is  not  only  firmly  perfuaded, 
himfelf,  of  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  obfervations,  but  that  he  is  alfo 
folicitous  to  convince  others  of  the  fame  momentous  truths.  So 
anxious  indeed  does  he  appear  about  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
ranks  in  fociety,  that  fome  may,  perhaps,  imagine,  he  looks 
upon  the  higher  orders  with  an  evil  eye,  and  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
cite,  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  that  difaffedlion  toward  the  great 
which  feems  to  be  too  natural  to  them.  But  this  would  be  far 
from  anfwering  the  beneficent  views  with  which  he  appears,  on 
all  occafions,  to  be  adluated  ;  for  inftead  of  fomenting  divifions, 
his  reafoning  tends,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  to  unite  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  in  the  moll  cordial  efteem  of  one  another, 
as  he  proves  that  the  profperity  of  each  individual  is  moft 
powerfully  promoted  by  that  of  the  whole. 

When  men  of  low  ftation,  he  argues,  are  enabled  to  raife 
themfelves  to  life  and  independence,  they  are  rendered  capable 
of  paying  to  their  fuperiors,  without  deprefling  themfelves,  thofe 
dues,  whether  under  the  name  of  rent,  or  of  taxes,  that  are  ne- 
cefTary  for  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  bufinefs,  and  fecuring  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  property:  as  their  property  increafes, 
they,  therefore,  become  not  only  more  able  but  more  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  their  fuperiors,  and  are  more  con¬ 
tented  and  tkappy  in  their  own  minds. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  in  higher  ftations,  being  freed  from 
the  cares  that  accompany  indigence,  and  finding  the  people  who 
contribute  toward  their  fupport  fo  chearful  and  hearty,  natu¬ 
rally  view  them  with  a  greater  degree  of  benignity,  than  when 
/they  fee  them  unable,  or,  as  they  think,  unwilling  to  contri¬ 
bute  what  they  imagine  they  have  a  juft  title  to  demand.  From 
hence  refults  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  inftead  of  mutual 
recriminations  and  abufe,  and  each  is  left  at  liberty  to  promote 
the  general  good  in  his  own  fphere ;  the  poor  by  their  affiduity 
and  labour,  and  the  rich  by  ena£ling  wholefome  laws,  and 
feeing  them  faithfully  executed, — by  guarding  againfl  the  in¬ 
roads  of  others,  and  allowing  the  labourers  to  follow  their  feve- 
xal  employments  in  tranquil  fecurity, — by  preventing  frauds  and 
abufes  among  interefled  individuals,  and  by  removing,  as  much 
3$  poffibk,  all  the  common  gbftru&ions  to  induftry,  Thus, 

like 
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like  the  feveral  members  of  the  body,  which  are  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  one  another,  the  well-being  of  the  whole  is  necef- 
iary  for  the  profperity  of  each. 

When  our  Author  comes  to  treat  of  the  principal  modes  in 
which  national  induftry  may  be  exerted,  viz.  Agriculture, 
Trade,  and  Manufactures,  he  fhews  in  what  manner  the  pro¬ 
fperity  of  each  naturally  depends  upon  the  flourilhing  {fate  of 
all ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  promote  one  of  thefe  arts,  by 
deprefling  the  others,  mu  ft  prove  hurtful  to  the  community, 
and,  in  the  end,  deftrudffive  to  that  very  art  it  was  intended  to 
ferve.  No  ftate  can  be  in  its  higheft  degree  of  profperity  but 
where  an  happy  alliance  fubfifts  between  thefe  three  great 
fources  of  employment  and  beneficial  intercourfe,  as  they  then 
mutually  fupport  and  ftrengthen  one  another.  He  agrees,  with 
moft  political  writers,  in  thinking  that  agriculture  forms  the 
fureft  balls  for  the  profperity  of  any  ftate,  becaufe  the  ad¬ 
vantage  derived  from  thence  is  lefs  liable  to  be  affedted  by  the 
accidents  or  viciffitudes  of  the  times,  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  alfo  happens  that  every  plan  which  tends  to  promote  the  in- 
terefts  of  agriculture,  muft,  of  neceflity,  promote  the  general 
profperity  of  the  ftate  ;  whereas  it  may  fometimes  happen  that 
manufactures  or  commerce  may  produce  a  contrary  effect ,  There 
is  not  therefore  the  fame  danger  in  having  the  legiflative  coun¬ 
cil  influenced  by  the  landed  as  by  the  trading  intereft  ;  for  it  is 
clearly,  at  all  times,  the  intereft  of  thofe  of  landed  property  to 
promote  trade  and  manufactures,  although  it  is  not  at  all  times", 
fo  evidently  the  intereft  of  merchants  to  promote  the  profperity 
of  agriculture. 

Sometimes,  however,  men  have  been  fo  fhort-flghted  as  to 
think  that  agriculture  might  be  promoted  at  the  expence  of  the/ 
two  fifter  arts;  the  futility  of  which  idea  he  thus  expofes  : 

4  There  are  fome  inftances,  he  obferves,  of  nations  peculiarly  fitu- 
ated  which  have  fioariihed  by  means  of  commerce  witho'utagricuhure  ; 
—there  are  alfo  a  very  few  examples  of  manufactures  flourithing 
among  a  people  who  could  have  little  dependence  on  the  produqp  of 
the  foil  :  but  there  is  not  among  all  the  records  of  pail  ages  a  fingle 
proof  of  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  for  any  length  of  time  a  fpirited 
agriculture,  without  the  aid  of  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or 
both, 

4  Nor  is  it  poffible  that  it  fhould  be  otherwife.  For  without  com¬ 
merce  or  arts,  what  inducement  has  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  loil  ? 
In  this  cafe  every  man  will  only  wilh  to  rear  as  much  as  is  fufhcient 
for  his  own  fultenance,  and  no  more;  fo  that  if  the  loil  could  afford 
a  hundred  times  the  produce  that  is  fufficient  for  them,  it  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  an  uncultivated  wafte.  And  if,  in  that  country, 
any  man  Ihould  be  fo  foolilh  as  to  rear  large  crops,  what  would  it 
benefit  him  !  Every  man  has  enough  for  his  own  fubfillence,  fo 
that  he  wants  none  of  that  fuperffuous  produce.  It  muff  therefore  be 
buffered  to  perilh  without  being  of  any  ufe  at  all  to  the  owner. 

Rev.  M^r.  1778.  o'  4  For 
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«  For  this  reafona  nation  peopled  only  by  farmers,  muftbea  regtcfflf 
of  indolence  and  mifery. — If  the  foil  is  naturally  fertile,  little  labour 
will  procure  abundance  ;  but  for  want  of  exercife,  even  that  little 
labour  will  be  burthenfome,  and  often  negle&ed  want  will  be  felt 
in  the  midd  of  abundance,  and  the  human  mind  be  abafed  nearly  to 
the  fame  degree  with  the  beads  that  graze  the  field.  If  the  region  is 
more  barren,  the  inhabitants  will  be  obliged  to  become  fomewhat 
more  indultrious,  and  therefore  more  happy.  But  miferable  at  belt 
jnud  be  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  people. 

*  Thofe,  therefore,  who  wifh  to  make  agriculture  flourifh  in  any 
country,  can  have  no  hope  of  fucceeding  in  the  attempt,  but.by 
bringing  commerce  and  manufactures  to  her  aid  ;  which,  by  taking 
from  the  farmer  his  fuperfluous  produce,  gives  fpirit  to  his  operations, 
and  life  and  activity  to  his  mind. 

‘  Without  this  ftimulus  to  a&ivity,  in  vain  do  we  ufe  arguments 
to  roufe  the  fluggifh  inhabitant?, —in  vain  do  we  difcover  that  the 
earth  is  capable  of  producing  the  mod  luxuriant  harveds  with  little 
labour  :— our  own  abundant  crops  are  produced  as  undeniable  proofs 
of  this  in  vain.— But  place  a  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  will  buy  every  little  article  that  the  farmer  can  bring  to  market, 
and  he  will  Yoon  become  induftrious.  The  mod  barren  fields  will 
then  become  covered  with  feme  ufeful  produce.— Indead  of  lift ieis 
vagabonds,  unfit  for  any  fervice,  the  country  will  abound  with  a 
hardy  and  robud  race  of  men,  fit  for  every  valuable  purpofe  ;  and  the 
voice  of  fedivity  and  joy  be  heard  in  every  corner,  indead  of  the 
groans  of  mifery,  and  the  fighs  or  difeontent.’ 

As  a  ftriking  example  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  realoning,  he 
gives  the  following  very  curious  account  of  the  prefent  flate  of 
the  town  of  Aberdeen  ;  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed,  as  the  Author  lives  in  its  neighbourhood  : 

«  The  town  of  Aberdeen  has  made  great  advances  in  trade  and 
manufactures  within  thefe  thirty  or  forty  years  pad.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  has  encreafed  greatly  within  that  period.— Money  has 
become  more  plenty  there  than  formerly.- — Their  manner  or  living  is 
now  more  elegant  and  expenlive  ;  articles  of  luxury  have  encreafed.-  ■ 
Jn  confequence  of  good  roads  having  become  more  common,  horfes 
and  wheel-carriages  have  alfo  become  extremely  numerous  — On  all 
which  accounts,  the  demands  for  frelh  vegetables  has  greatly  encreafed 
in  that  place  within  the  period  above  mentioned. 

<  But,  on  account  of  the  particular  fituation  of  that  town,  it  was 
a  matter  of  fome  difficulty  to  augment  the  produce  of  the  fields  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  fupply  the  daily  encreafing  demand  for 
thefe.  This  city  is  placed  in  the  midd  of  a  country  that  is  naturally 
the  mod  derile  that  can  poffibly  be  imagined,  i^or,  unlefs  it  be  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  ground  that  lie  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee 
and  Don,  clofe  by  the  town,  there  was  not  an  inch  of  ground  for 
many  miles  around  it  that  could  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  any  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life.  On  the  ead  is  the  German  ocean  ;  -on  the 
fouth  the  Grampian  mountains  come  clofe  to  the  river,  terminating 
in  a  head-land  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour  called  the  Girdle  Ne/s; 
—and  on  the  wed  and  north,  it  is  environed  for  many  miles  with  an 

extended  wade,  the  mod  difmal  that  can  be  conceived,  in  which 

nothing 
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nothing  can  be  difcovered  but  large  malTes  of  Hone  heaped  upon  one 
another,  interfperfed  here  and  there  with  a  few  bufhes  of  ftarved 
heath,  or  disjoined  by  uncomfortable  bogs  and  fpouting  marlhes, 
the  moft  unpromifmg  to  the  views  of  the  farmer  that  can  poflibly  be 
imagined. 

*  But  what  is  it  that  human  induftry  cannot  perform  ! — what  un¬ 
dertaking  is  too  bold  for  man  to  attempt  when  he  has  the  profpedt  of 
being  repaid  for  his  labour  1  Even  thefe  difmal  wades,  it  was  ima¬ 
gined,  might  be  converted  into  corn-fields. — The  ground  was  trench* 
ed  ; — The  ftones  are  blafed  by  gun-power,  and  removed  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  ;  —  manures  were  purchafed  : — and  thoufands  of  acres 
of  this  fort  of  ground  are  now  waving  with  the  moft  luxuriant  har- 
veils,  and  yield  a  rent  from  5  1.  to  81 .  Sterling  per  acre. 

*  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  I  have  feen,  it  would  be  rec¬ 
koned  impoflible  to  convert  fuch  foils  to  any  valuable  ufe  ;  and  the 
moft  daring  improver  that  I  have  met  with  any  where  elfe,  would 
Ihrink  back  from  attempting  to  cultivate  a  field  which  an  Aberdeenf- 
man  would  conftderas  a  trifling  labour.  Long  habit  has  familiarifed 
them  to  fuch  arduous  undertakings, -—undertakings  which  could  not 
be  attempted  any  where  elfe,  as,  unlefs  in  fuch  a  particular  fituation 
as  I  have  defcribed,  the  improver  could  never  be  repaid.— For  in 
what  other  part  of  Europe  could  a  man  lay  out  100 1.  Sterling,  or 
upwards,  on  an  acre  of  ground,  before  it  could  be  put  under  crop, 
with  any  profpedl  of  being  repaid  ?— yet  this  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  that  neighbourhood. 


‘  Nor  is  this  all :  For  to  fuch  a  height  is  the  fpirit  for  improve¬ 
ment  rifen  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  they  are  not  only  eager  to 
cultivate  thefe  barren  fields,  but  even  purchafe  thefe  dreary  waftes 
at  a  vaft  expence  for  that  purpofe.  The  daft  fpot  of  ground  of  this 
fort  that  was  to  difpofe  of  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  feued  off  by 
the  town  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  177^,  for  ever,  at  an  annual  quit- 
rent,  or,  as  we  call  it,  feu-duty ,  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  fhil- 
lings  Sterling  per  acre,  —although  it  was  not  then,  and  never  could 
have  been  worth  iixpence  per  acre,  if  left  in  its  native  ftate,— nor 
could  be  converted  into  corn  ground  but  at  an  expence  nearly  equal 
to  that  above  mentioned. 

‘  It  ought  10  be  farther  remarked  in  favour  of  the  Aberdeen  im¬ 
provers,  that  as  they  are  at  an  unufual  expence  in  firft  bringing  their 
grounds  into  culture; — fo  they  continue  afterwards  to  cultivate  them 
with  greater  care  and  attention  than  is  common  perhaps  in  any  part 
of  the  ifland,  fo  that  they  have  more  abundant  returns,  and  can  afford 
to  pay  greater  rents,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

‘  Could  I  produce  a  more  fatisfa&ory  proof,  that  a  goodynarket 
will  always  produce  a  fpirited  agriculture?  or  is  it  poflible  to  bring 
a  more  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  the  poor  people  in  other 
corners  of  the  country,  who  are  accufed  by  their  proprietors  of  obsti¬ 
nacy,  and  other  bad  qualities,  becaufe  they  do  not  improve  their 
fields  in  the  manner  the  proprietors  could  wifli ; — feeing  many  of 
thofe  who  carry  on  improvements  about  Aberdeen,  are  people  who 
have  come  from  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  where  no  iort  of  im¬ 
provements  were  ever  carried  on, — and  have  no  other  arguments  made 
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life  of  to  induce  them  to  do  it,  but  the  only  feeling  one  that  ever  c&M 
be  made  ufe  of,  their  own  intereii  ?’ 

He  then  (hews  the  ineonveniencies  under  which  agriculture 
would  labour,  if  there  was  no  other  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  fields  than  what  was  obtained  by  means  of  commerce  at  a 
diftance.  And  although  he  confiders  commerce,  when  under 
proper  regulations,  as  highly  beneficial,  and  worthy  of  encour¬ 
agement,  yet  he  fhews,  at  great  length,  that  unlete  it  is  viewed 
in  this  fubfervient  capacity,  the  ftate  may  be  reduced  to  th^ 
lowed:  degree  of  debility,  while  its  commerce  continues  to 
fiouriih  : 

‘  Still,  however,  the  merchants,  by  pu filing  on  trade  to  a  great 
degree;  by  importing  and  reexporting,  might  continue  to  bring 
vail  fu-ms  of  money  into  the  nation,  and  accumulate  riches  to  an 
aftonifhin-g  degrees, — -while  the  people,— the  only  true  riches  of  the 
Hate,  were  reduced  to  nfifery. 

‘  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  {late  cf  ancient  Tyre,  Such 
for  certain  was  the  Hate  of  Carthage,  which,  from  this  miftaken  idea, 
that  riches  could  conftitute  the  {Length  of  a  Hate,  fufrered  her  ?ner~ 
chants  to  be  exalted  to  the  higheft  degree,  while  her  people  were  mi- 
ferabie  {laves.  But  when  the  trying  hour  of  danger  came, — -when 
fhe  was  furrounded  with  difficulties  on  every  fide, — {he  felt  her  in¬ 
ternal  weaknefs  : — her  own  people  deferred  their  oppreffiors,  and 
affifted  the  victorious  foe; — her  mercenaries  forfook  her  and  fled; — » 
and  fhe  felt,  when  too  late,  that  ffie  had  trufted  to  a  pointed  rod, 
which,  when  Ore  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  it  forfupport,  pierced  her 
to  the  heart,  and  made  her  fall  like  a  mighty  monument  erected  by 
folly  upon  the  unftable  tend,  which,  when  it  was  fiercely  aftailed* 
tumbled  headlong  a  ftupendous  ruin,  the  wonder  and  aftoniffiment 
of  all  furrounding  nations, 

6  Let  us  not  therefore  deceive  ourfelves  by  falfe  appearances, — A 
nation  may  carry  on  a  gainful  trade,  while  its  ftrength  and  vigour 
are  declining. — Its  merchants  may  be  enriched,  while  the  ftate  be¬ 
comes  nervelefi  and  exhausted,— Its  great  men  may  be  wallowing  in 
luxury,  while  fiavery  approaches  with  half y  ftrides  ;  or  may  be  intox¬ 
icated  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  varied  amufements  and  refined  delights, 
when  it  Hands  tottering  on  the  very  brink  of  deftruttion. 

Manufactures  too,  as  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  when  properly  conducted,  and  as  furnifhing  a  bails 
for  commerce,  he  commends  as  highly  beneficial.  But  when* 
from  want  of  attention  or  want  of  knowledge,  they  are  fo  im¬ 
properly  conducted  as  to  retard  the  improvements  of  agriculture* 
the  apparent  profperity  which  they  for  a  time  produce  he  com¬ 
pares  to  the  glowing  lufire  of  a  brilliant  meteor,  that  for  a  time 
delights  the  fancy  with  the  moft  agreeable  ideas,  but  when  it 
difappears,  leaves  nothing  but  darknefs  and  gloomy  defolation 
behind. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  eflabliflled  in  the  publication 
before  us.  The  work  itfelf  comprehends  a  number  of  particular 
cafes  relating  to  the  internal  police  of  Scotland,  by  attending  to 

which 
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wbich,  it  is  fhewn,  the  profperity  of  that  ftate  might  be 
greatly  augmented.  The  reasoning  is,  throughout  the  whole,  il- 
luftrated  by  appofite  examples,  drawn  from  hiftory,  ancient  and 
modern;  and  thefe  details  are  frequently  curious  and  intereft- 
Ing.  In  our  next  we  (hall  take  a  general  view  of  the  fubje&s 
difcuflfed  in  this  performance,  in  the  order  wherein  they  occur; 
and  give  fome  idea  of  the  chain  of  reafoning  by  which  they  are 
connected. 


Art,  III.  SeleSl  Letters  between  the  late  Duchefs  of  Somcr/et ,  Lady 

Luxhorough ,  Mi/s  Dolman,  Mr.  Whi filer ,  Mr.  R.  Dodjley ,  William 

Shenftone ,  Efq ;  and  others',  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Manners, 

Laws,  &c.  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  fome  Poetical  Pieces; 

the  whole  now  firfl  publifhed  from  original  Copies,  by  Mr.  Hull. 

2  Vols.  Svo.  12  s.  bound.  Dodfley.  17*78. 

notwithstanding  that  fome  £€  trifles,  light  as  air, 39  may 
!  %I  be  found  in  thefe  volumes,  many  of  the  Letters  are  fo  far 
worthy  of  the  public  attention,  as  to  afford  an  ample  compen- 
fation  for  the  inferiority  of  their  unimportant  companions  :  on 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  lovers  of  this  fpecies  of  literary  enter- 
feinment,  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Hull  *  for  the  colledlion.  Some 
agreeable  pieces  of  poetry  are  interfperfed  ;  among  which,  Ties 
Diamond ,  an  original  poem,  in  two  cantos,  by  Mr.  Sbenftone, 
merits  diftinCIion,  One  of  the  Editor’s  ingenious  female  cor- 
refpondents  prefers  it  to  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock ,  as  pofFefting, 
•in  particular,  greater  delicacy  of  fentiment.— The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  however,  with  deference  to  the  Lady’s  judgment,  is,  yet, 
an  unrivalled  performance. 

Among  the  Letters,  thofe  of  the  late  Duchefs  of  Somerfet 
feem  to  claim  the  preference.  They  truly  deferve  the  charac¬ 
ter  prefixed  to  them  by  Mr.  Shenftone,  in  his  tranfcript,  viz. 
6<  Copies  of  Letters  from  her  Grace  the  Duchefs  Dowager  of 
Somerset  (formerly  Countefs  of  Hertford)  in  which  is  dis¬ 
cernible  a  perfedd  redditude  of  heart,  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and 
a  truly  claflic  eafe  and  elegance  of  ftyle.  There  are  many  of 
them  tinged  with  an  air  of  melancholy,  through  the  lofs  of  her 
enly  fon.  Lord  Beauchamp.” 

Several  of  the  younger  ladies,  too,  make  a  plealing  appear-; 
ance  in  this  literary  group  :  a  Mils  F.  is  fprightly  and  hu¬ 
mourous  ;  and  a  Mifs  N.  is  equally  fenfible  and  entertaining. 

Some  of  Mr.  Shenftone’s  Letters  are,  Iikewife,  worthy  the 
regard  of  the  Public,  as  they  truly  mark  the  writer’s  character, 
by  that  mixed  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  penfivenefs  which  is  ob- 
lervable  in  thofe  parts  of  his  epiftolary  correfpondence,  printed 

in  former  collections  of  his  works. — Poor  Shenftone  does  not 
- - - - —  ■  ■  ■  - - * — — ■  — 

*  Of  Covent- Garden  theatre  ;  author  of  feveral  dramatic  pieces. 
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appear  to  have  been  altogether  an  happy  man.  Perhaps  his  re® 
tired  life  was  not  quite  fuitabie  to  his  natural  difpofition.  His 
rural  fcenery  was  pleafant  in  the  fummer,  and  while  enlivened 
with  company;  but  in  the  gloom  of  winter,  and  in  folitude,  he 
was  fubjedl  to  the  fpleen  and  the  limits  of  his  fortune  would 
not  allow  him  to  feek  relief  in  the  amufements  of  the  town. 

The  Editor  takes  notice  of  a  common  objedlion  to  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  “  that  private  letters  fhould  not  be  made 
public  without  the  confent  of  the  writers,”  &c.  Mr.  Hull,  in 
his  preface,  obferves,  that  c  this  general  rule,  like  many  others, 
may  admit  of  an  exception,  in  particular  indances;  and  thefe  in- 
dances  are,  where  a  proper  mode  of  introducing  them  to  the  world  is 
inviolably  attended  to.  It  is  a  well-known,  and  equally  uncontro¬ 
vertible,  maxim,  that  perfons  of  the  higkeft  excellence  (efpecially 
in  the  literary  walk)  are  poffefied  of  the  greated  referve  and  diffi¬ 
dence.  Were  the  private  fentiments  of  fuch  to  be  with-held  from 
the  Public,  till  their  individual  confent  were  obtained,  what  a  lofs 
would  it  be  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  what  an  injury  to  moral 
improvement !  Any  perfon’s  general  principles  and  ideas  may  be 
feen,  perhaps,  in  the  refpetlive  public  profeffion  and  fituation  of 
life,*  and  their  general  intercourse  with  mankind  ;  but  the  innate 
fenfations,  the  more  refined  emanations  of  the  mind,  are  alone  dif- 
coverable  in  the  private  communications  of  friendfnip.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  unpardonable  liberty  in  decoying ,  or  even  gently-com¬ 
pelling  fuch  defervers  into  public  notice  ;  nor  is  it,  by  any  means, 
uncharitable  to  fuppcfe,  there  may  be  many,  who  would  not  be  vio¬ 
lently  difpleafed  to  fee  their  fentiments  in  print,  however  reludlant 
they  might,  and,  perhaps,  ought  to  appear,  if  their  particular  per- 
million  were  applied  for. 

‘  To  illuftrate  and  enforce  this  pofition,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
alk,  if  the  Duchefs  of  Somerset  had  been  requelled  to  have  differed 
her  Letters  to  be  made  public,  whether  lhe  would  have  confented  ? 
Probably  not — Yet  what  an  advocate  would  moral  virtue,  pious  re¬ 
fig  nation,  and  genuine  piety  have  been  deprived  of,  if  thofe  exqui- 
fite  tranfcripts  of  her  mind  had  been  concealed  from  public  view! — 
It  is,  moreover,  matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  we  Ihould  have  been 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  talents  of  a  Shenstone,  had  Providence 
indulged  the  willies  of  his  moil  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances, 
in  prolonging  fo  valuable  a  life. 

‘  Thus  it  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  with  mod  people  of  diftin- 
guifhed  abilities  ;  their  excellencies  mud,  in  a  manner,  be  forced 
intoday-light,  or  we  fhould  lofe  the  benefit  of  their  precepts;  they 
might  otherwise  be  faid,  like  mifers,  to  have  a  valuable  treafure  bu-, 
tied  with  them,  which  ought,  in  common  juftice,  to  be  left  behind 
for  the  advantage  of  furvivors.* 

There  is,  no  doubt,  with  refpe£f  to  the  Public ,  fome  weight 
in  what  Mr.  PIull  hath  obferved;  but  there  is  another  reafon  to 
be  urged  in  proof  of  the  particular  utility  of  fuch  collections  : 
two  Tightly  odlavos,  with  fuch  inviting  names  in  the  title-page, 
jibght  chance  to  produce,  to  the  Editor,  no  ungrateful  returns 
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for  the  trouble  and  attention  beftowcd,  in  providing  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  or  inftrudtion  of  his  readers. — This  is  a  reafon 
which,  we  apprehend,  has  had  its  weight  with  the  Editors  of 
many  fimilar  publications  ;  as  it  notorioufly  had  with  the  Lady 
who  gave  to  the  world  thofe  Letters  which  the  late  Lord  Chef- 
terfield  intended  only  for  his  fon. 

As  we  have,  efpecially,  commended  the  Duchefs  of  Somer- 
fet’s  Letters,  a  fpecimen  of  them  will,  we  are  perfuaded,  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  generality  of  our  Readers  : 

Duchefs  of  Somerset  to  Lady  Luxborough. 

Piercy-Lcdge ,  Nov.  23,  1753. 

*  I  did  indeed,  dear  Madam,  begin  to  defpair  of^having  the  ho¬ 
nour,  and  (what  1  felt  more  fenfibly)  the  pleafure  of  hearing  from 
you  again.  I  am  fo  fubjed  to  fall  into  errors,  that  I  was  afraid 
fome  unguarded  expreffion  in  my  laft  letter  might  have  given  you 
offence,  and  yet  my  heart  bore  witnefs,  how  far  i  had  been  from  in¬ 
tending  it. 

‘  I  have  been  extremely  ill  the  whole  fummer,  and  for  fome  weeks 
believed  in  great  danger  ;  but,  by  the  bleffing  of  God  upon  Dr. 
Shaw’s  prefcriptions,  I  am  at  prefem,  though  lean  and  ill-favoured, 
much  better  ;  yet  ftili  obliged  to  be  carried  up  and  down  Hairs,  fof 
want  of  ftrength  and  breath  to  carry  myfelf :  but  I  have  great  rea¬ 
fon  to  blefs  Gcd  for  the  eafe  I  now  enjoy.  When  one  comes  to  the 
laft  broken  arches  of  Mirza’s  bridge,  reft  from  pain  muft  bound 
our  ambition,  for  pleafure  is  not  to  be  expeded  in  this  world  ; 
where  I  have  no  more  a  notion  of  laying  fchemes  to  be  executed  fix 
months,  than  I  have  fix  years  hence  ;  which,  I  believe,  helps  to 
keep  my  fpirits  in  an  even  ftate  of  chearfulnefs  to  enjoy  the  fatisfac- 
tions  which  prefent  themfelves,  without  anxious  folicitude  about 
their  duration.  We  have  lived  to  an  £ge  that  neceffarily  lhews  us 
the  earth  crumbling  under  our  feet,  and  as  our  journey  feems  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  the  verge  of  life,  is  it  not  more  natural  to  call 
our  eyes  to  the  profped  beyond  it,  than  by  a  retrofpedive  view,  to 
recal  the  troublelome  trifles  that  ever  made  our  road  difficult  or  dan¬ 
gerous  ?  Methinks  it  would  be  imitating  Lot’s  wife  (whofe  hiftory 
is  not  recorded  as  an  example  for  us  to  follow)  to  want  to  look  back 
to  the  miferable  fcene  we  are  fo  near  efcaping/m». 

4  I  have  fpent  the  laft  three  weeks  molt  agreeably.  The  firft  of 
them,  the  Biffiop  0 f  Oxford  andMr.  Talbot,  paffed  with  us,  and 
had  the  goodnefs  to  leave  Mifs  Ta  lbot  (whofe  charader  I  think 
you  muff  have  heard)  when  they  went  away.  She  is  all  the  world 
has  faid  of  her,  as  to  an  uncommon  Ihare  of  underftanding :  but 
ffie  has  other  charms,  which  I  imagine  you  will  join  with  me  in 
giving  the  preference  even  to  that  ;  a  mild  and  equal  temper,  an 
unaffeded  pious  heart,  and  the  moft  univerfal  good-will  to  her  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  that  I  ever  knew.  She  cenfures  nobody,  fhe  defpifes 
nobody,  and  whilft  her  own  life  is  a  pattern  of  goodnefs,  Ihe  does 
not  exclaim  with  bitternefs  againlt  vice.  We  fpent  a  good  deal  of 
our  time  in  our  own  rooms,  except  in  the  mornings,  but  our  time 
is  a  good  deal  broken  in  upon.  Soon  after  nine  we  meet  in  the 
chapel ,  as  foen  as  prayers  are  over,  we  go  to  breakfaft,  and  after 
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that  we  work,  during  which,  Mr.  Cowsl  ad,  or  my  chaplain  f ,  read 
aloud  ;  at  eleven  we  go,  if  the  weather  is  tolerable,  to  take  the  air 
for  two  hours  at  lead,  which  Dr.  Shaw  infills  upon  my  doing.  The 
moment  we  get  out  of  the  coach,  we  fee  no  more  of  one  another 
till  three,  when  the  dinner  is  punctually  upon  the  table.  Dinner 
and  tea  are  both  over  by  five,  when  we  retire  till  eight,  and  then  go 
to  prayers  ;  after  which  we  adjourn  into  the  little  library,  where  we 
work,  and  the  gentlemen  read,  as  in  the  morning,  till  fupper,  a 
quarter  before  ten,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  be  in  all  our  rooms  a  quarter 
before  eleven.’ 

Th  is,  to  the  fine  world,  as  her  Grace  elfewhere  obferves, 
may  feem  to  be  a  melancholy ,  monajlic  life.  She  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  fuppofed,  as  fhe  herfelf  remarks,  to  have  chofen  it  from 
an  6  ignorance  of  the  fplendour  and  gaiety  of  a  court,  but  from  a 
thorough  experience  that  they  can  give  no  folid  happinefs. — — ■ 
3  find  myfelf,  fhe  adds,  more  calmly  pleafed,  in  my  prefent  way 
of  living,  and  more  truly  contented,  than  I  ever  was  in  the 
bloom  and  pomp  of  my  youth.  I  am  no  longer  dubious  what 
point  to  purfue.  There  is  but  one  proper  for  the  decline  of 
life,  and  indeed  the  only  one  worth  the  anxiety  of  a  rational 
creature  at  any  age  :  but  how  do  the  fire  of  youth  and  flat¬ 
tery  of  the  world,  blind  our  eyes,  and  miflead  our  fancies,  af¬ 
ter  a  thoufand  imaginary  pleafures  which  are  fure  to  difappoint 
us  in  the  end  !’ 

The  Duchefs  having  juflly  praifed  Mifs  Talbot,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  extract:  of  her  letter  to  Lady  L.  we  fhall  here  copy  the 
following  further  mention  of  that  amiable  perfon  from  her 
Grace’s  letter  to  Mr.  Shenftone,  written  about  a  month  after 
the  letter  to  Lady  Luxborough  : 

‘  The  kind  offer  you  made  me,  of  fending  me  any  thing  you  oc¬ 
ean  on  ally  happened  to  write,  I  look  upon  as  the  higheft  obligation  ; 
and  you  will  gready  add  to  it,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  (hew  them 
to  a  very  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  whofe  ingenuity  is  her  lead 
praife,  fince  the  even  chearfulnefs  of  her  temper,  the  candour  and 
integrity  of  her  heart,  joined  with  the  mod  unaffecled  and  honour¬ 
able  piety,  mud  claim  the  edeem  of  all  lovers  of  virtue,  who  have 
the  happinefs  of  being  acquainted  with  her.  You  may  poffibly  have 

ff  In  another  letter,  the  Duchefs  thus  expieffes  the  fatisfa&ion 
which  fhe  took  in  the  company  andconverfation— not  of  red  coats  and 
beaux,  the  ufual  favourites  of  ladies,  but  of  fuch  men  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Courayer ,  and  her  worthy  chaplain  ;  the  latter  of  whom  die  dyles 
“  a  model!,  fenfible,  and  truly  pious  young  man.” — This  gentle¬ 
man,  it  appears,  from  authentic  information,  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lind  fey,  now  well  known  to  the  world  by  his  writings,  and  by  his l 
confcientious  relignation  of  his  church-preferments. 

*  Our  Readers  will  find  fome  account  of  this  Lady  and  her  family, 
in  the  42d  volume  of  our  Review,  p.  464.  In  the  fame  volume,  at 
p.  478,  is  announced  the  publication  of  her  Refections  cn  the  S,e-ven  \ 
Days  of  the  Week.  And  in  our  46th  volume,  p.  389,  we  gave  an; 
account  of  her  valuable  Ejfiays  on  various  Sufyefts, 
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heard  of  her,  as  in  her  very  young  days,  fome  little  things  of  her 
writing  got  abroad,  which  were  thought  worthy  of  notice,  coniider- 
Ing  the  age  (he  was  then  of.  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  old  Bifnop 
Talbot’s,  and  niece  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  name.  She 
has  lately  fpent  fix  weeks  with  me  here.’ — — 

In  another  letter,  to  the  fame  Lady,  dated  Feb.  25,  1754, 
the  good  and  pious  Duchefs  farther  moralizes  on  the  evanefcencs 
of  worldly  enjoyments,  in  the  following  juft  and  edifying  man¬ 
ner  : 

‘  ’Tis  true,  my  dear  Lady  Luxborough,  times  are  changed  with 
us,  fmce  no  walk  was  long  enough,  or  exercife  painful  enough  to 
hurt  us,  as  we  childifhly  imagined  ;  yet  after  a  ball  or  mafquerade, 
have  we  not  come  home  very  well  contented  to  pull  oft’  our  orna¬ 
ments  and  fine  cloaths,  in  order  to  go  to  reft  ?  Such  methinks  is  the 
reception  we  naturally  give  to  the  warnings  of  our  bodily  decays  ; 
they  feem  to  undrefs  us  by  degrees,  to  prepare  us  for  a  reft  that  will 
refrefn  us  far  more  powerfully  than  any  night’s  deep  could  do.  We 
fh all  then  find  no  wearinefs  from  the  fatigues  which  either  our  bo¬ 
dies  or  our  minds  have  undergone;  but  ail  tears  (hall  be  wiped  from 
our  eyes,  and  forrow,  and  crying,  and  pains,  (hall  be  no  more ;  we 
(hall  then  without  wearinefs  move  in  our  new  vehicles,  tranfport 
©urfelves  from  one  part  of  the  (kies  to  another,  with  much  more  ea(e 
and  velocity,  than  we  could  have  done  in  the  prime  of  our  ftrength, 
upon  the  fleeted  horfes,  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  This  chearful  pro- 
fpeft  enables  us  to  fee  our  ftrength  fail,  and  await  the  tokens  of 
our  approaching  diftolution  with  a  kind  of  awful  pleafure.  I  will 
ioge*uoufly  own  to  you,  dear  Madam,  that  I  experience  more  true 
happinefs  in  the  retired  manner  of  life  that  I  have  embraced,  than  I 
ever  knew  from  all  the  fplendouror  flatteries  of  the  world.  There  was 
always  a  void  :  they  could  not  fatisfy  a  rational  mind:  and  at  the 
mod  heedlefs  time  of  my  youth,  I  well  remember,  that  I  always 
looked  forward,  with  a  kind  of  joy,  to  a  decent  retreat,  when  the 
evening  of  life  (hould  make  it  practicable.’ 

Not  many  of  our  Readers,  we  imagine,  are  ftrangers  to  the 
name  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  author  of  a  celebrated  EJJay  on  De¬ 
licacy  ;  but  few  are  acquainted  with  any  particulars  of  his  life, 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  his  profeffion.  The  following  ac-> 
count  of  him,  is  given  by  our  Editor,  in  a  note  added  to  a 
letter  written  by  the  Countefs  of  Hertford  (afterward  Duchefs 
of  Somerfet*)  to  Lady  Luxborough,  wherein  the  Countefs  re¬ 
commends  the  Dodtor’s  eflay  :  the  note  is  as  follows  : 

4  The  EJfay  on  Delicacy,  here  mentioned,  was  the  produClion  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Lancaster,  many  years  reClor  of  Stanford  Rivers, 
near  Ongar,  in  Effex,  uncle  to  the  Editor  of  thefe  Letters.  He  was 
a  man  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  great  erudition,  refined  tafte,  and 
mafter  of  a  nervous,  and  at  the  fame  time,  elegant  ftyle,  as  is  very 
obvious  to  every  one  who  has  had  the  happinefs  to  read  the  eflay  here 
fpoken  of.  His  writings  were  fewer  in  number  than  their  Author’s 
genius  Teemed  to  promife  to  his  friends,  and  his  publications  lefs 
known  than  their  intrinfic  excellence  deferved.  Had  he  been  as  fo* 

*  The  fame  Lady  who  wrote  the  letters  copied  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  pages. 

^  licitous. 
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licitous,  as  he  was  capable,  to  inftruft  and  pleafe  the  world,  few 
profe- writers  would  have  furpaffed  him:  but  in  his  later  years,  he 
lived  a  reclufe,  and  whatever  he  compofed  in  the  hours  of  retired 
ieifure,  he  (unhappily  for  the  Public)  ordered  to  be  burned,  which 
was  religioufly  (I  had  almoft  faid  irreligioufly)  performed. 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Chefhire,  and,  in  his  earlier  years,  under 
the  patronage  ar.d  friendlhip  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cholmondeley, 
mixed  in  all  the  more  exalted  fcenes  of  polifhed  life,  where  his  lively 
fpirit,  and  brilliant  converfation,  rendered  him  univerfally  diftin- 
guifned  and  efteemed  ;  and  even,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
deceafe  (near  feventy-five  years  of  age)  thefe  faculties  could  fcarce 
be  faid  to  be  impaired. 

‘  The  Ejpzy  on  Delicacy  (of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking)  the  only 
material  work  of  his,  which  the  Editor  knows  to  have  furvived  him, 
was  firft  printed  in  the  year  1748,  and  has  been  very  judiciouily  and 
rneritorioufly  preferred  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley,  in  his  Fugitive 
Pieces,  publifhed  in  two  volumes.’ 

To  the  foregoing  extradh,  we  may  add  the  following  fketch 
of  a  northern  profpedt,  which  will  afford  fome  gratification  to 
fuch  of  our  South-Bntifh  readers  who  have  not  yet  made  the 
(now  fafhionable)  tour  of  Scotland.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter 
addreffed  to  Mr.  Shenftone,  by  a  Mr.  Sp — (perhaps  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mr.  Spence,  author  of  Polymeiis)  dated  Aug.  19,  1758. 

*  I  went  from  you  to  Scotland,  as  I  fear  too  many  people  do, 
with  an  expectation  of  fcarce  feeing  any  thing  there  worth  feeing  : 
bat  after  palling  above  one  hundred  miles  of  it,  through  bad  roads, 
over  mountains,  by  cottages  compofed  of  dirt,  and  a  barren,  bleak 
country,  we  were  agreeably  furprifed,  on  our  approach  toward  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  find  ourfelves  in  an  open  country,  well  cultivated,  and  in 
a  nobie  view,  that  ftruck  us  with  double  pleafure,  from  our  being 
ufed  fo  long  to  fee  almoft  nothing  but  what  was  difpleafmg.  When 
you  have  coafted  the  Pentland  hills,  and  get  upon  a  riling,  you  fee 
the  city  all  at  once,  fpread  in  a  line  before  you,  with  the  caftle  to 
the  right,  the  palace  and  a  rock  (the  middle  part  of  which  is  called 
Arthur’s  feat)  to  the  left;  and  a  vaft  bafon  of  water  (the  Frith  of 
Forth)  appearing  from  behind  it  ;  the  country  near  is  varied  with 
little  fwelis  and  rifings,  and  ftuddcd  with  villas ;  the  land  fpreads 
on  with  a  chearful  and  cultivated  look,  and  the  whole  is  terminated 
with  a  long  range  of  hills,  that  grow  dimmer  and  ruder,  quite  on 
to  thofe  of  the  Highlands.  You  may  a  little  conceive  of  what  an 
extent  this  view  mult  be,  when  I  affine  you,  that  the  bafon  of  water 
about  the  middle  of  it  does  not  appear  at  all  over-proportioned, 
and  yet  we  were  affured,  that  it  was  fixty  miles  long,  about  thirty 
in  the  broadeft  part,  and  fifteen  in  its  opening  to  the  fea.  I  could 
fay  much  more  of  this  fame  Edinburgh,  but  I  have  been  already  ra¬ 
ther  too  diifufive.’ 

Thofe  who  love  to  read  defcriptions  of profpeffs  will  be  farther 
pleafed  with  the  following  glance  over  Persfield ,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Morris,  near  Chepffow.  It  is  given  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Robert  Dodfiey,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  of  the  Leafowes  : 

‘  The  place  is  certainly  of  the  great  and  fublime  kind  ;  mod  of 
the  near  views  are  feen  below  you  from  the  top  of  high  precipices, 
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::onfifting  of  fleep  rocks,  hanging  woods,  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye, 
which  lait  winds  about  the  feet  of  the  rocks  below  you,  in  a  very 
.romantic  manner,  aimofl  furrounding  a  very  pretty  farm,  where  cat- 
;le  and  Iheep  are  feeding  in  the  meadows,  at  fuch  a  depth  below 
your  eye,  that  they  feein  very  much  diminifhed.  The  rocks  are 
bold  and  numerous,  half  covered  with  woods,  and  rife  almoil  per¬ 
pendicular  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  a  furprifing  height,  form¬ 
ing,  from  the  great  cliff,  a  kind  of  double  amphitheatre.  A  gun 
ifired  from  the  top  of  this  cliff,  creates,  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
-report  among!!  other  rocks,  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  two  or  three 
itimes  repeated,  before  it  dies  away:  but  even  this  echo,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  pride  and  grandeur  of  the  reft  of  the  place,  will  not  deign 
l  to  anfwer  a  fmaller  voice  than  that  of  a  mufket ;  with  a  culverin,  I 
fuppofe,  it  vvQuld  hold  a  noble  dialogue.  The  town  of  Chepllow, 
and  its  ruined  caftie,  appear  in  the  near  view  at  fomewhat  more  than 
the  diffance  of  Hales  Owen  from  your  grove ;  and  the  romantic 
windings  of  the  Wye  are  feen  all  the  way  to  them,  except  now  and 
then  that  its  ftream  is  hid  among  the  rocks  ;  and  all  the  way  below 
them,  till  it  is  fwallowed  up  by  the  Severn,  at  about  two  miles  dif¬ 
tance,  where  that  river  is  alfo  near  two  miles  over,  and  from  whence 
it  extends,  enlarging  in  breadth,  quite  down  to  King-road,  below 
Briftol.  I  can  conceive  nothing  liner  than  thefe  views  would  be, 
were  the  waters  of  the  rivers  as  clear  as  that  of  the  Thames  :  but, 
alas  !  they  are  fo  muddy,  that  they  will  fcarce  return  the  images  of 
the  rocks,  trees,  and  other  objedls,  that  rife  upon  their  banks.  The 
diftant  views  are  very  extenfive,  and  let  the  eye  into  parts  of  four¬ 
teen  different  counties.  The  extent  of  the  walks  is  near  four  miles, 
which  in  about  five  hours  time  I  made  fhift  to  accompliih.  I  went 
from  Bath  with  a  polite  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  our  three 
days  excurfion  was  altogether  exceedingly  agreeable 
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I  am  this  inftant  favoured  with  a  more  particular  defcription 
of  the  fcenes  and  views  I  have  attempted  to  deferibe,  and  for  your 
better  underflafriding  the  fituation  of  them,  have  copied  them.  Firfi: 
you  enter  the  ferpentine  walks  (which  are  near  four  miles  and  a  half 
in  length)  from  Chepllow,  and  the 

I.  View,  the  town. 

II.  The  fea  and  the  rocks. 

III.  The  two  paffages  over  the  Severn,  from  England  to  Wales, 
where  the  paffage-boats  are  continually  palfing  and  re- palling. 

JY’  ?  Three  avenues  from  j 

VI.  S  Wh‘Ch  "p  feen  (  Cattle  and  rocks. 

VII.  A  confined  view  of  the  rocks  and  channel. 

VIII.  A  balcony,  from  whence  are  beautiful  views  of  the  river  Wye, 
and  its  windings,  the  rocks,  woods,  &c.  &c.  beyond  defcription. 

IX.  A  feat;  the  view,  the  woods  continued. 

X.  A  Chinefe  bridge  ;  a  pretty  confined  proved. 

XL  A  large  oak,  with  ivy,  and  two  feats  uncer  it* 

XII.  A  beautiful  green  by  the  wood. 

XI{I.  A  fea£  under  two  oaks. 


XIV.  A 
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A  more  particular  exhibition  of.  the  fame  delightful  fcenery* 
is  given  by  the  fprightlv  Mifs  M — ,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shen- 
ffone,  dated  July  2/,  17605  from  which  we  fhall  extraft  the 
following  views : 

*  When  we  arrived  in  Wales,  we  juft  took  a  little  refrefhment, 
and  then  drove  to  Chepftow,  remarkable  for  the  great  height  of  its 
bridge,  the  tide  rifing  higher  by  fome  degrees  there  than  in  any  part 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  At  this  place  we  were  to  deep,  fo  we  went 
to  the  beft  inn  to  get  accommodations.  Thefe  fecured,  we  made 
the  beft  of  our  way  to  Persfield,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Morris  5  and  fuch 
a  place,  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  profpedts,  I  never  faw. 

4  The  gardens  are  {even  miles  round,  fo  our  poor  old  Lady  was 
forced  to  occupy  a  feat  juft  by  the  houfe,  and  the  reft  of  us  then 
walked  as  far  as  our  legs  were  able  to  carry  us.  We  could  not 
compafs  the  whole  round,  but  faw  all  the  principal  profpe&s.  To 
attempt  defcribing  them  is  impoftible,  at  leaft  to  do  it  with  juftice  to 
their  merit,  yet,  though  unequal  to  the  talk,  I  muft  fay  fomething. 
The  gardens  are  fituated  on  the  rocks ,  I  cannot  call  them  the  banks, 
of  the  river  Wye,  and  cut  into  walks,  in  themfelves  exceftively 
beautiful,  but  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  views  they  command,  fo 
entirely  engrofies  the  eye,  that  they  can  be  very  little  heeded.  Some¬ 
times  we  look  down  upon  the  river,  from  an  eminence  of  near  four 
hundred  feet,  which  winds  itfelf  round  as  in  a  femi-circle.  The 
©ppofite  fide  is  bounded  by  rocks  of  equal  height,  fome  barren,  and 
refembling  the  ruins  of  old  fortifications ;  others  covered  with  the 
moft  pleating  variety  of  greens  the  eye  can  wifti  to  behold,  while  at 
the  bottom,  cattle  are  feeding  in  the  fweet  paftures  by  the  river’s 
£de  :  cattle,  we  were  told  the  creatures  were  which  we  faw  ;  but 
really  our  faith  had  need  be  ftrong  to  believe  it,  fince  they  appeared 
to  our  view  more  like  hens  and  chickens,  and  I  do  allure  you,  one 
of  our  company  took  them  for  fuch.’ 

We  remember  to  have  given  a  more  circumftantial  account  of 
Persfield,  in  a  former  Review,  from  one  of  Mr.  Young’s  tours ; 


XIV.  A  delightful  ftirubbery. 

XV.  A  cave  of  ftone  and  pebbles,  with  an  extenfive  profpedl. 

XVI.  The  top  of  the  mount,  with  the  profped:  of  feven  counties* 
the  fea,  the  rocks,  Berkley  caftle,  the  {hipping,  & c,  &c. 

XVII.  A  mew  for  pheafants,  with  Ihrubberies  of  the  fineft  foreign 


fhrubs. 

XVIII.  A  fine  beech  tree,  exceedingly  large. 

XIX.  A  Druid’s  throne  and  temple  in  a  parterre . 

XX.  The  cave  where  we  dined  ;  the  opening  before  it  in  form  of  a 
femi-circle,  which  the  profped  from  thence  refembles,  from  whence 
are  feen  the  rock,  the  wood,  the  river,  with  fine  lawns, 

XXI.  A  Chinefe  femi-circle  ;  the  view,  the  river,  rocks  and  lawns, 
Berkley  caftle,  and  a  very  extenfive  profpett  of  Briftol,  &c.  &c. 

XXII.  A  cave,  with  iron  rails  before  it  ;  the  view,  looking  down  a 

precipice,  the  mo  ft  beautiful  woods  imaginable. 

XXIII.  An  ettagon  temple,  furrounded  with  Chinefe  rails,  from 
whence  is  a  moft  extenfive  profped  of  many  counties,  with  Ring¬ 
road,  the  {hipping,  &c.  &c.’ 

'for 


Select  Letters, 


f6r  which  the  inquifitive  Reader  is  referred  to  the  38th  volume 
tbf  our  Review,  p.  226 — 232. 

For  our  part,  we  freely  acknowledge,  with  Mr.  Shenflone, 
jin  his  anfwer  to  Mifs  M — ?s  letter,  that  we  ‘  have  great  joy  in, 
reading  thefe  little  pleafurable  travels,  in  a  private  letter,  re¬ 
lated,  as  Mifs  M — 5s  are,  without  formality,  defcribing  with 
eafe  and  fimplicity,  every  little  occurrence  as  it  falls  out/— 
'On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Shenflone’s  cautions ,  with  regard  to 
> parties  of  pleafure ,  and  foreign  travelling ,  are  worth  tranfcribing* 
from  the  fame  letter : 

4  I  can  journey  with  you,  fays  he,  in  imagination,  and  partake 
every  trivial  difficulty  and  every  delight.  Tou  are  fond  of  thefe  little 
parties  of  pleafure ,  as  they  are  called,  and  in  you  it  is,  by  no  means* 
■reprovable;  but  in  general,  they  are  very  dangerous  to  young  folks* 

I  You  have  means  and  time,  at  your  own  difpofal ;  your  party  is  fmall 
;and  feleft,  both  in  point  of  reputation  and  undemanding ;  you 
llikewife  turn  ycur  excurfion  to  fome  advantage  ;  you  make  obferva- 
itions  on  all  you  fee,  form  nice  diftindtions  between  different  places, 

;  points,  and  charadters,  and  draw  juft  conclufions  from  them — 

!  But,  as  I  faid  before,  thefe  parties  too  often  are  hazardous;  the 
1  mind  once  indulged  in  them,  is  apt  to  covet  them  too  often  ;  they 
i  are  fometimes  the  means  of  drawing  a  female  into  improper  com¬ 
pany  ;  they  encroach  on  means  and  time,  neither  of  which,  proba¬ 
bly,  can  with  propriety  be  bellowed  ;  they  have  their  fource  in  diffi- 
pation,  are  continually  attended  with  hazard,  and  too  often  end  in 
the  worft  of  mifchiefs.  In  ftiort,  I  would  wifh  all  young  folks,  who. 
have  neither  leiiure  nor  money  at  command,  to  fhut  their  ears  again!! 
the  very  name  of  a  party  of  pleafure . 

‘  More  than  once  in  my  life,  I  have  been  folicited  by  friends  to 
vifit  foreign  climes.  I  had  an  invitation  of  this  kind  lately  ;  but  it 
is  now  too  late;  at  leaft,  I  think  fo — Befides,  why  ftiould  a  man  go 
fo  far  for  objedts  of  curiofity,  who  has  feen  too  little  of  his  own 
country  ?  Many  parts  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  equally  (I 
ftiould  think)  defcrve  our  admiration,  and  we  need  not  rifque  winds 
and  waves,  to  which  I  feel  fome  objection.  Numbers  of  our  travel¬ 
ling  gentry  peregrinate  too  early  in  life,  before  the  mind  is  fufti* 
jtiently  formed  to  make  proper  obfervations  on  what  they  fee  and 
hear. 

‘  A  friend  once  related  an  anecdote,  which  is  appoftte  to  my  rub¬ 
bed!.  A  very  young  man,  of  good  natural  underftanding,  and  heir 
to  an  affluent  fortune,  would  needs  be  one  of  thefe  inconfiderate  tra¬ 
vellers.  In  the  courfe  of  his  adventures,  he  fell  into  company,  in. 
Naples,  with  fome  well-travelled,  and  well-informed  foreigners. 
They  were  converftng  on  what  they  had  feen  in  England  ;  and  fome 
little  difference  in  opinion  ariftng  about  the  architedlure  of  Windfor- 
caftte,  they  naturally  referred  themfelves  to  the  young  Englifhman 
for  decifion.  With  much  confufton  and  hefttation  he  was  compelled 
to  confefs,  he  had  never  feen  the  building  in  queftion.  The  com¬ 
pany,  with  true  foreign  pciitenefs,  only  teftified  their  admiration  in 
a  filent  fmile — but  the  reflediion  inftantly  ftruck,  and  pained  the 
young  gentleman.  The  refult  was,  that  he  returned  for  England 
■within  two  days,  rationally  determined  to  inftrudt  himfelf  in  the 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  his  own  country,  before  he  pryed  into  thofe  afar  off* 
His  refle&ion  and  determination  did  equal  credit  to  his  under* 
Handing.’ 

A  variety  of  other  defer  iptive  letters  will  be  found  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  fome  of  which  we  were  tempted  to  tranferibe,  but  have 
been  forbidden,  by  the  limits  of  our  Journal :  our  Readers, 
however,  are  particularly  directed  to  the  following  Letters,  in 
the  fecond  volume,  viz.  Letter  I.  Defcribing  Lord  Foley’s  feat 
in  Worcefterfhire  :  By  Mr.  Shenftone. — Lett.  LVI.  Mifs  N  —  ’s 
defeription  of  her  journey  acrofs  Mount  Cents,  with  her  fubfe- 
quent  accounts  of  Venice.  — Lett.  LXVI.  Defeription  of  a  re¬ 
tirement  at  Palluello,  near  Venice  ;  By  the  fame.— Lett.  LXVIL 
Defeription  of  Bridgnorth,  in  Shropthire  :  By  the  fame.  Alfo 
the  fix  following  Letters  (by  the  fame  ingenious  Lady)  in 
which  fhe  gives  very  entertaining  accounts  of  Dunkeld  and 
Athol-Houfe  in  Scotland  ;  of  Paris ;  of  Switzerland  ,  and  of 
the  Carnival  time  at  V enice. 


Art.  IV.  A  View  of  Society  in  Europe ,  in  its  Progrefsfrom  Rudenefs  to 
Refinement  ;  or,  Inquiries  concerning  the  Hijtory  of  Law,  Govern- 
ment,  and  Manners .  By  Gilbert  Stuart,  LL,  D.  4to.  its. 
Boards.  Murray.  1778. 


rp  H  E  fubjeCI  of  this  performance  has  been  treated  by  feveral 
of  the  in  oft  ingenious  and  elegant  writers  of  the  prefent 


U1  lliv.  U1UH  anu  v  1  v *  jy 

age.  Montefquieu  gave  the  firft  general  delineation  of  the  fpirit 
of  laws,  as  well  as  the  progrefs  of  government  and  manners,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Voltaire  offered  a  more  particular 
furveV  fame  *mPortant  °bje&s>  in  his  comprehenfive 

Hiftorv  of  Modern  Nations.  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  part  of  his  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  followed  the  fame 
courfe  •  and,  while  he  embellifhed  the  fubjeft  by  his  inimitable 
cencil '  he  added  new  force  to  his  obfervations  by  the  authorities 
to  which  he  had  recourfe.  Judge  Blackftone  in  bis  Commenta¬ 
ries  —Lord  Kaims  in  his  Principles  of  Equity,  and  his  Sketches,— 
Profeflor  Millar  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Dijlmthon  of  Ranks,— ■ 
have  examined  many  branches  of  the  fame  important  fubjett ; 
and  in  general,  it  is  more  fafhionable  in  the  prefent  age,  than 
it  has  been  in  any  former  period,  to  difregard  the  aoftraaions 
and  refinements  of  philofophy,  and  to  prefer  the  ftudy  of  human 
nature  in  the  feenes  of  real  life,  and  in  the  records  or  h'ftory. 

The  labours  of  an  ordinary  Writer,  who  ihould  employ  hi 
felf  in  examining  topics  that  have  been  canvafTed  by  o  many 
limed  men,  wolld  deferve  little  attention :  But  it  adds  pecu¬ 
liar  merit  to  Dr.  Stuart’s  performance,  that  on  a  fubiect  of  c  - 
ofity  and  importance  fufficient  to  attract  the  umverfal  regard  ot 
the5  learned  and  ingenious  of  the  prefent  age,  he  has  brought 
forward  many  interefting  fads  hitherto  neglected,  opened  a  va- 
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riety  of  views,  and  darted  many  ideas,  which  lead  to  new  and 
ufeful  reflections.  His  obfervations  concerning  the  date  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  of  government,  in  Europe,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  on  the  feudal  fyflem,  and  the  Gothic 
manners,  are  effentially  different  from  thofe  of  the  mod  ap¬ 
proved  modern  hidorians  :  and  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
while  he  defends  his  opinions  with  uncommon  acutenefs,  he 
fupports  them  by  authorities  which  fliew  that  he  has  made  the 
deeped  refearches  into  the  hidory  and  antiquities  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Montefquieu  *  obferves,  that  the  beautiful  fyflem  of  the 
Englifh  government  was  difcovered  in  the  woods  of  Germany. 
Dr.  Stuart  generalifes  this  remark  ;  and  proves  that  the  ufages 
and  cufloms  which  the  barbaric  tribes  brought  from  their  woods. 
Were  the  remote  fource  of  all  the  laws,  tranfadions  and  efta- 
blifhments  which  took  place  among  the  Gothic  nations. 

The  admirable  treatife  of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  performance  and  on 
this  bails  he  has,  with  much  ingenuity  and  tade,  ereCfed  a  fa¬ 
bric,  which  not  only  furprifes  by  its  novelty,  but  pleafes  by  its 
elegance  and  grandeur. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  two  Books.  In  the  firff  Dr.  Stuart 
inquires  into  the  manners  of  the  German  tribes,  before  they  left; 
their  native  country  ;  and  into  their  political  eflablifhments  after 
they  had  fettled  in  the  places  gained  by  their  numerous  con- 
queds.  The  fecond  Book  exhibits  the  fpirit  and  progreflion  of 
Fiefs,  with  the  varying  genius  of  the  feudal  fyflem.  The  Au¬ 
thor  explains  the  Gothic  eflablifhments  in  their  origin,  per¬ 
fection,  and  decline  j  and  points  out  the  effeCts  of  the  different 
ffeps,  in  their  progrefs,  on  the  public  tranfaCtions  and  com¬ 
munities,  and  on  the  manners  of  men  in  private  life. 

The  prefent  Article  would  fvvell  beyond  its  due  proportion, 
(hould  we  indulge  our  inclination  to  follow  the  Writer  through 
the  various  labyrinths  of  this  extenfive  and  delightful  field. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  confine  our  remarks  to  thofe  parts  of  his 
work,  in  which  his  opinions  are  advanced  in  diredl  apportion  to 
thofe  of  other  writers,  who  have  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  publie 
applaufe. 

The  principal  diffin&ion  between  the  manners  of  barbarous 
and  of  refined  ages,  arifes  from  the  different  ideas,  and  ma¬ 
nagement,  of  property.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  land 
was  connected  with  the  tribe  or  community,  rather  than  with 
the  individual.  The  merit  of  men  was  not  meafured  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  o t  their  pofieflions.  Perfonal  qualities,  alone,  were  the 
foundation  of  pre-eminence.  Men,  in  this  fituation,*  atd  from 


*  Sur  la  CjnJlitution  dy  AngUterre, 
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affection  and  appetite,  and  not  from  interefL  Hence  the  ardour 
©f  their  friendships,  the  force  of  their  refentments ;  hence  their 
Jove  of  glory,  and  their  paffion  for  arms ;  and  hence  that  fpirit 
of  independence  and  liberty,  which  formed  the  moft  interefling 
and  amiable  feature  in  the  Germanic  charadler.  c  Every  per- 
fan/  continues  the  Author,  c  who  was  free,  confidered  himfelf 
in  the  light  of  a  legiflator.  The  people  prefcribed  the  regula¬ 
tions  they  were  to  obey.  They  marched  to  the  national  aflembly 
to  judge,  to  reform,  and  to  puniih  ;  and  the  magiArate  and  the 
fovereign,  inftead  of  controlling  their  power,  were  to  fubmit  to 
it;  Stated  or  regular  terms  were  appointed  for  the  convention 
of  their  public  council ;  and  a  freedom  of  fpeech,  entire  and 
unlimited,  was  permitted.  His  age,  his  eloquence,  his  rank, 
and  the  honour  he  had  acquired  in  war,  were  the  qualities  which 
procured  attention  to  the  fpeaker  ;  and  the  people  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  perfuafion,  not  by  authority.  A  murmur,  coarfe,  and 
often  rude,  exprefTed  their  diflent :  The  rattling  of  their  armour 
was  the  flattering  mark  of  their  appiaufe/ 

While  fuch  was  the  condition  and  charadlerof  the  men,  Dr* 
Stuart  thinks  it  unreafonable  to  concur  with  the  general  opinion 
of  writers,  who  imagine  that  the  women,  during  thofe  ages, 
were  held  in  fervitude.  Lord  Kaims,  and  ProfefFor  Millar,  who 
have  examined  this  fubjedt  at  great  length,  fuppofe  that  women 
were  of  fo  little  confequence  in  rude  times,  that  they  were  the 
objedfs  of  traffic,  and  commonly  purchafed  by  their  hufbandss 
They  have  been  deceived,  however,  by  forms  of  expreflion, 
which  occur  in  the  Gothic  laws.  The pretium  dotis  was  not  the 
purchafe-money  of  the  wife,  but  the  provifion  for  her  fubfiftence* 
It  was  frequently  given  to  her  relations,  who  retained  it  for  her 
ufe ;  and  befide  this,  Aie  was  entitled  to  a  prefent  from  her  huf- 
band,  the  day  after  her  nuptials,  which  commonly  was  equal  to 
the  fourth  part  of  his  effedts.  This  was  the  pradfice  among  the 
Germans,  after  they  had  fettled  in  their  conquefts  ;  and  prior  to 
this  period,  the  fituation  of  the  fair  fex  was  ftill  more  advanta¬ 
geous. 

4  The  (late  of  fociety/  continues  Dr.  S.  c<  which  precedes  the 
knowledge  of  an  extenfive  property,  and  the  meanneffes  which 
flow  from  refinement  and  commerce,  is  in  a  high  degree  propi¬ 
tious  to  women.  To  treat  them  with  cruelty  does  not  confifl: 
with  the  elevation  of  fentiment  which  then  prevails.  Among 
the  people,  of  whom  I  fpeak,  even  the  flave  w'as  expofed  to  no 
ftudied  infult  or  oppreflion.  Of  the  women,  the  warrior  and  the 
citizen  confidered  himfelf  as  the  friend  and  the  protedlor ;  and 
their  weaknefies  only  ferved  to  render  his  attachment  to  them  the 
more  lading  and  tender/ 

The  fources  of  the  refpedfpaid  to  the  women  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  were  their  fuperior  abilities  for  the  management  of  da- 

meftic 
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rneftic  concerns.  To  them  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both 
fexes  was  entrufted.  Women  are  more  difpofed  to  rapture  and 
devotion  than  men,  and  their  curiofity  to  pry  into  futurity  is 
more  extravagant.  The  fuperftitiotis  weakness  of  the  fex, 
which,  in  refined  times,  are  a  fubjecft  of  ridicule,  lead  to  atten¬ 
tion  and  reverence  in  a  rude  age.  I  he  German  women  were 
regarded  as  prophetefles  ;  they  were  thought  to  have  fomething 
peculiarly  divine  in  their  nature;  and  the  names  of  many  of 
them  are  recorded,  who  were  worfbipped  as  divinities.  I  o  at¬ 
tend  to  the  qualities  of  plants,  and  to  the  curing  of  wounds, 
was  a  branch  of  female  occupation  ;  and.  their  fkill  in  th  fe  arts 
naturally  conferred  on  them,  in  times  of  war  and  depredation, 
a  very  confiderable  degree  of  influence.  i  hey  followed  the 
army  to  the  field  of  battle;  their  captivity  was  reckoned  the 
greateft  misfortune  that  could  happen  ;  and  the  ftipulations  of 
{fates  were  never  fo  certainly  fecured,  as  when  fome  virgins  of 

rank  were  delivered  among  the  hoftages.  . 

c  But,  what  evinces  their  confederation  beyond  the  pofiibiiity 
of  a  doubt,  is  the  attention  they  bellowed  on  bufiriefs  and  affairs. 
They  felt,  as  well  as  the  noble  and  the  warrior,  the  cares  of 
the  community.  They  watched  over  its  interefl,  confidered  its 
connection  with  other  flates,  and  thought  of  improving  its  po¬ 
licy,  and  extending  its  dominion.  They-  went  to  the  public 
councils  or  aftembliesof  their  nations,  heard  the  debates  of  the 
ftatefmen,  and  were  called  upon  to  deliver  their  fenti  merits.’ 

Having  confidered  the  inflitutions  and  manners  or  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  before  they  left  their  woods,  our  Author  follows  them 
into  their  eflablifhments  in  the  Roman  empire.  “  In  what  man¬ 
ner,  or  by  what  principles,  they  divided  among  them  the  lands 
which  they  feized  (fays  the  elegant  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth  f),  we  cannot  now  determine 
with  any  certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whofe  re¬ 
cords  reach  back  to  this  remote  period  ;  and  tnere  is  little  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  got  from  the  uninftrucStive  and  meagre  chronicles* 
compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  objects  of  hiftory.'’  The  defeCt  of  which  this 
celebrated  hiftorian  complains,  Dr.  Stuart  has  endeavoured  to 
fupply.  6  The  members  (fays  he)  of  a  German  nation,  accor  - 
ing  to  Tacitus,  cultivated,  by  turns,  for  its  ufe,  an  extent  o* 
land  correfponding  to  their  number  ;  which  was  then  parcelled 
out  to  individuals  in  proportion  tc  their  dignity.’  When  a  Ger¬ 
man  tribe  obtained  pofteffion  of  a  Roman  province,  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  governed  by  their  ancient  principles  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  their  poffeffions.  The  king  or  fovereign,  as  the  perfon 
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of  greateft  dignity,  had  the  moft  confiderable  portion  ;  which 
came  to  conflitute  his  domain.  Each  citizen  and  warrior  had  his 
lot  or  {hare,  which  gave  rife  to  allodiality.  That  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  not  exhaufted  by  partitions  to  individuals, 
was  confidered,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  ideas,  as  belonging  to 
the  community  ;  and  was  called,  in  the  barbaric  codes,  the  lands 
of  the  Fife.  The  fituation  of  a  German  flate,  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  lettlement,  produced  the  neceffity  of  drawing  clofer  the 
connexion  of  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs,  and  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  people.  The  lands  of  the  Fife  wTere  the  medium  which  were 
employed  in  effe£ling  this  defign.  6  The  fovereign  took  the  di- 
redtion  of  thefe ;  hence  pofieffions  flowed  to  the  chiefs,  under 
the  burden  of  prefenting  themfelves  in  arms  at  the  call  of  the 
fovereign  j  hence  the  chiefs  dealt  out  lands  to  their  retainers  un¬ 
der  the  like  injunction  of  continuing  to  them  their  aid  ;  and 
thus  a  political  fyflem  was  founded,  which  was  to  acl  in  fociety 
with  infinite  efficacy/ 

c  Of  this  fyftem,  the  intention  and  the  fpirit  were  national 
defence  and  domeftic  independence.  While  it  called  out  the  in¬ 
habitant  and  the  citizen  to  defend  his  property,  and  to  fecure 
his  tranquillity,  it  oppofed  barriers  to  defpotifm.  Growing  out 
of  liberty,  it  was  to  promote  the  freedom  of  the  fubjecl.  The 
power  of  the  fovereign  was  checked  by  the  chiefs,  who  were  to 
form  a  regular  order  of  nobility  ;  and  the  ariftocracy  or  the 
power  of  the  chiefs,  was  reprefi'ed  by  the  retainers  and  vaflals, 
who,  conftituting  their  greatnefs,  were  to  attradl  their  attention. 
The  chief,  who  opprefted  his  retainers,  was  to  deftroy  his  own 
importance.  It  was  their  number,  and  their  attachment,  which 
made  him  formidable  to  his  prince  and  to  his  equals/ 

Nor  was  it  in  their  political  arrangements  only,  that  the  Go¬ 
thic  nations  were  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  fources  of  chivalry,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  women, 
of  tournaments,  of  blazonry,  and  the  judicial  combat,  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  treatife  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  German 
manners.  Directed  by  the  views  of  this  accomplifhed  writer. 
Dr.  Stuart  traces  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  thofe  peculiar  infti- 
tutions  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages.  To  exhibit  his  ob- 
lervations  at  fufficient  length,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our 
defign  ;  and  it  would  be  doing  him  injuftice  to  abridge  them. 
The  whole  points  to  an  important  difiinction  in  the  Gothic 
manners  during  their  purity  and  their  decline.  While  the  great- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  thofe  maxims,  which  the  conquerors  of 
Rome  brought  with  them  from  their  woods,  continued  to  ani¬ 
mate  their  pofterity,  the  feudal  afiociation  was  noble  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  ufeful  in  its  practice.  It  was  an  exereife  of  bounty 
on  the  part  of  the  lord,  of  gratitude  on  that  of  the  vaffal.  Ori 
the  foundation  of  their  conne&icn,  and  of  that  of  the  land  or 
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fief  which  the  former  bellowed  on  the  latter,  a  train  of  incidents 
were  [was]  to  arife,  the  unequivocal  expreffions  of  friendfhip 
and  habitude,  the  tender  and  affectionate  fruits  of  an  intercourfe 
the  moft  devoted  and  zealous/ 

While  the  grants  of  lands  were  precarious,  or  for  life,  the 
fuperior  chofe  to  educate*  in  his  hall,  the  expcCfants  of  his 
fiefs  :  And  when  they  defcended  to  heirs,  he  was  careful,  on  the 
death  of  hisvaffal,  to  take  the  charge  of  his  fon  and  his  effate  : 
Hence  the  incident  of  wardjhip.  The  new  vaffal,  on  entering 
upon  his  fief,  confcious  of  gratitude  due  to  his  lord,  made  him 
a  prefent  :  Hence  the  incident  of  relief.  Grateful  for  the  paff, 
and  anxious  for  the  future  favour  of  his  chief,  the  vaffal  did  not 
incline  to  ally  himfelf  to  a  family  which  was  hoftile  to  him  : 
Hence  the  incident  of  marriage .  When  the  fuperior  was  re¬ 
duced  to  diftrefs  and  captivity,  the  vaffal  was  forward  to  relieve 
him  :  This  gave  rife  to  the  incident  of  aid .  And  when  the  fa- 
cred  ties  which  bound  the  vaffal  and  his  lord  were  infringed  ; 
when  the  former  was  guilty  of  any  {hiking  delinquence,  he  was 
deemed  unworthy  of  his  fief,  and  deprived  of  it  by  the  incident 
of  efeheat.  ,  /. 

4  Amidfi:  the  contention  of  friendfiiip,  and  the  mutuality  of 
mind  which  exercifed  and  informed  the  lord  and  the  vaffal,  they 
experienced  a  condition  of  adfivity,  liberty,  and  happinefs.  The 
vaffals  attended  to  the  retainers  who  were  immediately  below  them. 
In  their  turn  they  were  courted  by  the  lords,  whofe  ftrength  they 
conftituted  :  and  the  lords  gave  importance  to  the  fovereign. 
The  conffituent  parts  interefted  in  government,  as  well  as  war, 
were  attentive,  in  their  feveral  departments,  to  the  purpofes  of 
order  and  juftice  ;  and  in  national  operations  they  a£led  with  an 
union  that  made  them  formidable.  Of  this  affociation  political 
liberty  was  the  refult ;  and  while  this  fortunate  flate  of  things 
continued,  the  people,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  came  in 
arms  to  their  national  affembly,  or  appeared  in  it  by  their  repre- 
fentatives. 

4  Such,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  was  the  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  hiflory  *  and  the  people,  happy 
alike  in  their  individual  and  politic  capacity,  as  men  and  as  citi¬ 
zens,  were  to  bear  more  reluctantly  the  opprefiions  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  times/ 

This  dodtrine  the  Author  confirms,  in  his  notes,  by  innume¬ 
rable  authorities  of  ancient  records  and  charters  ;  and  the  con- 
fequences  which  he  deduces  from  it  are  equally  important  and 
extenfive.  We  cannnot  forbear  mentioning  the  folution  which 
it  affords  of  fome  problems  in  theEnglifh  hiflory,  which  have 
been  commonly  thought  inexplicable.  Many  learned  writers  are 
pofitive,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  Grangers  to  fiefs,  which,  they 
affert,  were  introduced  into  England  by  William  duke  of  Nor- 
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rr.andy.  There  are  writers  not  lefs  learned,  who  affirm,  that 
fiefs  were  not  introduced  into  England  by  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  known  under  William.  Dr.  Stuart 
obferves,  c  that  it  cannot  be  true,  that  the  Saxons  whofettled 

in  England  fhould  be  Grangers  to  fiefs. - The  hereditary 

grant  of  land,  as  well  as  the  grant  in  its  preceding  flu£tuations, 
was  known  to  our  Saxon  ancefiors.  Of  this,  the  conformity  of 
manners  which  muff  necefTarily  have  prevailed  between  the 
Saxons  and  all  the  other  conquering  tribes  of  the  barbarians,  is 
a  mod:  powerful  and  a  fatisfadtory  argument.  Nor  is  it  fingle 
and  unsupported.  Hiflory  and  law  come  in  aid  to  analogy  ;  and 
thefe  things  are  proved  by  the  fpiritand  text  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  and  by  aClual  grants  of  hereditary  effates  under  military 
fervice.7 

But  although  fiefs  prevailed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  yet 
their  condition  was  different  then,  from  what  it  afterwards  be¬ 
came.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  no  mention  is  made  of 
thofe  feudal  fever! ties  which  (hook  the  throne  under  William  and 
his  fucceffors.  The  varying  fpirit  of  the  feudal  affociation, 
which  Dr.  Stuart  has  been  careful  to  remark,  accounts  for  this 
difference.  When  the  conne&ion  between  the  fuperior  and  vafTal 
was  warm  and  generous,  the  feudal  incidents  were  acts  of  cor¬ 
diality  and  affection.  When  the  introduction  of  luxury,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ufes  of  riches,  had  given  birth  to  thofe 
interefted  paflions  which  fet  the  fuperior  and  vafTal  at  variance, 
the  fame  incidents  became  adds  of  oppreffion  and  feverity.  This 
was  more  remarkably  the  cafe  under  William  and  his  immediate 
fucceffors  ;  and  until  the  time  of  King  John,  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  complained  loudly  of  the  feudal  feverities,  and  to  their 
complaints  always  joined  the  requeff,  that  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor  fhould  be  reffored.  What  thefe  laws  were  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor  (fays  Mr.  Hume),  which  the  Englifh, 
every  reign  during  a  century  and  a  half,  defired  fo  paffionately 
to  have  reffored,  is  much  difputed  by  antiquarians  ;  and  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  greateft  defeCls  of  the  ancient 
Englifh  hiftory.”  The  train  of  thinking  into  which  Dr.  Stuart 
has  been  led,  points  to  an  explanation  of  this  myffery.  By  the 
laws  or  cufloms  of  the  Confeffor,  that  condition  of  felicity  was 
expreffed,  which  had  been  enjoyed  during  the  fortunate  flate  of 
the  feudal  affociation.  The  cordiality,  equality,  and  independ¬ 
ence,  which  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  fociety,  continued 
to  be  remembered  in  lefs  profperous  times,  and  occafioned  an 
ardent  defire  for  the  revival  of  thofe  laws  and  ufages,  which  had 
been  the  fources  of  fo  much  happiiiefs. 

The  reign  of  Duke 'William  and  his  fucceffors  was  diff in— 
guifhed  from  that  of  the  Confeffor  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes 
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by  a  remarkable  circumflance  in  the  progrefs  of  fiefs.  1  When 
the  cordiality  of  the  vaflal  was  maintained,  a  general  obligation 
of  military  fervice  was  fufficient  to  induce  him  to  marfhal  all  his 
force  in  the  field.  WEen  this  cordiality  was  deflroyed,  policy 
was  to  extort  what  his  generofity  and  attachment  had  conferred. 
Lands  were  to  be  burdened  with  a  full  and  exat 1  proportion  of 
foldiers :  Hence  the  tenure  of  knight- fervice .  The  grant  of  a 
certain  portion  of  land  entitled  to  the  fervice  of  a  knight  or 
foldier,  and  was  called  a  knight’s  fee.  An  eftate  of  two  hundred 
fees  furnifhed,  of  confequence,  two  hundred  knights.  This 
alteration,  which  had  been  introduced  gradually  into  France, 
and  feveral  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  brought  about  at 
.once  in  England  by  the  advancement  of  William  the  Norman 
to  the  crown  of  the  Confeflbr.  William  was  acquainted  with 
the  moft  extended  ideas  of  the  feudal  fyflem  ;  and  by  thefe  he 
governed  his  conduCl  in  diflributing  the  lands  of  his  new  king¬ 
dom.  Inflead  of  introducing  the  knowledge  of  fiefs  into  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore,  William  only  made  known  the  tenure  by  knights 
fervice . 

One  admirable  effeCl  of  this  inflitution  was,  that  thofe  who 
pofTefled  the  lands  of  a  kingdom  were  entrufled  with  arms  to  de¬ 
fend  them.  The  interefl  and  happinefs  of  men  led  them  to  op- 
pofe  the  encroachment  of  dome  flic  as  well  as  of  foreign  enemies  ; 
and  the  fame  foldiers  who  refilled  invafions  from  abroad,  fet 
bounds  to  the  flretches  of  prerogative.  But,  notwithflanding 
this  advantage,  the  feudal  militia  was  found  incompatible  with 
refining  manners.  It  had  been  ufual,  from  the  earliefl  times, 
for  the  fuperior  to  levy  a  fine  from  the  military  tenant,  who  re- 
fufed  to  take  the  field  at  his  funnnons.  As  luxury  encreafed, 
men  became  lefs  willing  to  join  the  army.  Hence  the  commu¬ 
tation  of  fervice  for  money,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tenure 
of  efcuage ,  which,  inflead  of  exacting  the  perfonal  attendance 
of  the  knight,  only  obliged  him  to  pay  an  annual  fum  to  his 
fuperior.  As  the  king  was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  the  money  thus  colleded  ultimately  centred  in  him  ;  and 
princes,  inflead  of  recruiting  their  armies,  filled  their  exche¬ 
quers.  In  order  to  defend  their  dominions  they  hired  mercena¬ 
ries,  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people.  Thefe  were  dif- 
banded  at  the  end  of  every  campaign  ;  and  the  diflurbances 
which  fuch  numbers  of  idle  banditti  occafioned  all  over  Europe, 
Ihewed  the  neceffity  of  {landing  armies.  But  thefe  fleps,  fo 
extremely  inconfiflent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Gothic  inllitutions, 
were  not  taken  without  much  preparation.  Dr  Stuart  explains, 
at  great  length,  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  militia,  and  the 
other  circumffances  which  rendered  them  pra&icable.  The  ufe 
of  mercenaries  gave  birth  to  taxations,  which  began  to  be  levied 
in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  at  the  will  of  the  prince.  This 
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produced  contentions  between  fovereigns  and  their  fubje&s.  In 
mofl  countries  of  Europe  the  kings  acquired  the  right  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  which,  united  to  the  command  of  the  military  force, 
forms  the  completion  of  defpotifm.*  In  England,  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  taxation,  which  the  prince  had  affumed,  was  wrefted 
from  him  by  the  great  charter  of  liberties.  He  was  to  command 
his  mercenaries  ;  but  he  was  to  depend,  for  their  fupport  and 
their  pay,  on  the  generofity  of  his  people.* 

While  the  decline  of  the  feudal  eftablifhments  occafioned  im¬ 
portant  alterations  in  government,  it  had  no  lefs  confiderable  an 
effect  on  the  manners  and  character  of  men,  and  on  the  ordinary 
intei courfe  of  private  life.  It  refulted  from  the  ancient  {late  of 
the  feudal  nobles,  that  the  lower  ranks  of  men  were  courted  and 
attended  to  in  an  uncommon  degree.  They  formed  the  ftrength 
and  glory  of  their  fuperiors,  who  often  flood  in  need  of  their 
alliftance.  Every  free-  born  perfon  had  a  capacity  to  bear  arms, 
and  to  afp:reto  knighthood;  and  a  long  train  of  fervices,  toils, 
and  dangers  entitled  him  to  receive  this  honour.  Splendid  with 
a  difli nftion  which  conferred  glory  on  kings,  the  knight  was 
felicitous  to  {hew  his  fuperiority  to  ordinary  men  in  every  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  mind  or  body.  He  ftudied  an  habitual  ele¬ 
gance  of  manners.  He  was  courteous  and  generous  in  his  beha¬ 
viour  even  to  his  enemies,  refined  to  extravagance  in  his  gal¬ 
lantry  to  the  ladies,  and  the  declared  protester  of  religion  and 
innocence.  But,  in  thedeclenfion  of  the  feudal  army,  knights 
of  honour  were  employed  to  fupply  the  perfonal  fervice  and  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  luxurious  and  the  great ;  they  exercifed  war  as 
a  profeilion,  and  brought  contempt  on  knighthood  by  their 
numbers  and  venality.  Various  ether  circum fiances  concurred 
in  producing  this  effiedt :  The  honours  of  the-ancient  chivalry 
were  tarnifhed  ;  and  that  order  which  had  ennobled  kings,  and 
greatnefs,  fupreme  power,  and  the  loftieft  acquirements,  grew 
to  be  mean  and  trivial.* 

While  chivalry  loft  its  renown,  and  its  pure  and  {lately  man¬ 
ners  decayed,  the  difaftrous  flate  of  fiefs,  which  difunited  the 
interefts  of  the  lord  and  the  vaffal,  gave  rife  to  oppreflions  and 
grievances.  Thefe  produced  meannefs  and  corruption.  All 
ranks  of  men  were  at  variance.  Rapacity  and  infolence  cha- 
radterifed  the  fuperior  and  the  mafler ;  chicane  and  difaffedtion, 
the  vafTal  and  the  fervant.  c  The  propenfity  to  vice,  foftered  by 
political  diforder,  and  the  pafiion  for  gallantry,  driven  to  extre¬ 
mity  by  the  romantic  admiration  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
fex,  were  to  engender  a  voluptuoufnefs  and  a  luxury,  which  in 
the  circle  of  human  affairs  are  ufually  to  diftinguifh  and  to 
haffcqi  the  decline  and  the  fall  of  nations.* — ■— £  In  the  ruined 
ftate  of  fiefs  and  chivalry,  there  prevailed  not,  in  the  one  fex, 
the  fcrupulous  honour,  the  punctilious  behaviour,  and  the  dis¬ 
tant 
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tant  adoration  of  beauty,  which  had  ill  unrated  the  sera  of  their 
greatnefs;  nor,  in  the  other,  were  there  to  be  remarked  the  coid 
and  unconquerable  chadity,  the  majedic  air,  and  the  ceremo¬ 
nious  dignity,  which  had  lifted  them  above  nature.  A  gal¬ 
lantry,  lefs  magnificent,  and  more  tender,  took  place.  The 
fadidioufnefs  and  delicacies  of  former  ages  wore  away.  The 
women  ceafed  to  be  idols  of  worfhip,  and  became  obje&s  of 
love.  In  an  unrefervcd  intercourle,  their  attractions  were  more 
alluring.  The  times  prone  to  corruption  were  not  to  refill;  their 
vivacity,  their  graces,  their  paffion  to  pleafe.  Love  feemed  to 
become  the  foie  bufinefs  of  life.  The  ingenious  and  the  fenti- 
mental  found  a  lading  intered  and  a  bewitching  occupation  in 
the  afliduities,  the  anxieties,  and  the  tendernefs  of  intrigue. 
The  coarfe  and  intemperate,  indulging  their  indolence  and  appe¬ 
tite,  fought  the  haunts,  and  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of, 
prodituted  beauty.’  The  limits  of  this  Article  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  Dr.  Stuart  through  his  defcription  of  the  vices  and 
calamities  of  the  middle  ages.  As  he  was  directed  by  the  views 
of  Tacitus  in  painting  the  happy  confequences  of  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  German  manners,  fo  he  feems  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  maderly  pencil  of  that  hidorian,  to  delineate  the  fatal 
effects  of  their  degeneracy  and  decline. 

With  regard  to  the  Author’s  dyle,  we  may,  briefly,  charac- 
terife  it  in  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  knightly  manners 
that  prevailed  in  the  times  of  ancient  chivalry.  It  has,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  4  a  majedic  air’  and  4  ceremonious  dignity;’  but  we  mud 
obferve,  that  (lately  airs  and  dignities  are  necedarily  attended  by 
a  degree  of  ftifFnefs,  to  which  the  lovers  of  elegant  fimplicity 
will  ever  prefer  the  more  natural  forms,  and  eafier  deportment, 
of  thofe  who  move  in  lefs  exalted  fpheres,  and  fill,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  the  middle  walks  of  life, — which  they  love  to  frequent, 
and  which  are  equally  removed  from  the  artificial  fpkndours  of 
a  throne,  and  the  untutored  rudicity  of  a  cottage. 

Akt.V.  Sketch  of  a  Tour  into  Derby /hire  and  Yorkjhire,  including 
P art  of  Buckingham,  Warwick ,  Pei cefler ,  Nottingham ,  Northampton , 
Bedford ,  and  Hertford— fi. hires.  Small  8vo.  2  s.  6d.  White.  1778. 

IT  is  generally  obferved,  that  fafbions  are  followed  by  fops  ;  but 
this,  like  mod  other  common  conclufions,  is  liable  to  excep¬ 
tions,  in  particular  indances.  Literature  has  its  fadiions,  as  well 
as  drefs  and  doctrines , — religion ,  politics , — in  Ihort,  almod  every 
thing;  and  the  prefent  ton  of  authordiip,  is  to  write  voyages 
and  tours : — but  the  Author  of  this  Sketch  of  a  Tour  is  not  to  be 
numbered  among  the  travelled  coxcombs  who  have  lately  expofed 
themfelves  to  public  view,  He  is,  evidently,  a  man  of  fenfe, 
—-well  qualified  for  remarking  whatever  he  found  worthy  of 
remark,  and  for  communicating  to  the  Public,  in  a  liberal  and. 
agreeable  manner,  the  refult  of  his  obfejr nations,—  His  attention 

P  4  appears 
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appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  mod  proper  objedls ;  his 
feledfion  to  have  been  judicious;  and  his  defcriptions  circum- 
ftantial,  without  tedioufnefs  :  — and  he  has  frequently  fubjoined 
reflections,  naturally  arifing  from  the  fubjecl,  and  ferving  to 
add  Utility  to  what  might  otherwife  have  proved  merely 
amufement.  For  inftance  : 

Speaking  of  the  late  general  wreck  of  the  Compton-eflate, 
and  the  fale  of  the  furniture  at  a  feat  of  Lord  Northampton’s, 
he  pathetically  exclaims, — 4  Unhappy  effect  of  a  rage  for  par¬ 
liamentary  influence  and  for  gaming  !  almofl:  equally  deflruc- 
tive  to  the  fortunes  of  the  greateft  families.  The  former  is  at¬ 
tended  with  the  word  confcquences  to  fociety ;  a  continued  de¬ 
bauchery  introduces  a  habit  of  idlenefs  rarely  got  rid  of,  a  dis¬ 
regard  and  contempt  of  the  mod  facred  oaths,  and  a  profligacy 
of  manners  which  fit  the  unhappy  wretches  for  the  commiflion 
of  every  crime.  Yet  are  thrfe  encouraged  without  hefltation  by 
our  nobility  and  men  of  fortune,  often,  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
dance,  to  their  own  ruin.  Strange  infatuation  !  that  a  man  of 
education  and  refiedtion,  who  would  dart  at  the  commiflion  of 
mod  crimes,  or  even  at  the  fuppodtion  of  his  being  capable 
of  them,  fhould,  for  the  fake  of  a  vote,  lit  on  the  bench  an  un¬ 
concerned  fpedlator  of  the  illiterate  wretch  below,  calling  fo- 
lemnly  on  the  Almighty  to  atteft  the  truth  of  what  they  both 
know  to  be  a  wilful  deliberate  falfehood  !’ 

In  like  manner,  taking  notice  of  the  many  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  for  and  againd  great  farms ,  and  mentioning 
their  confequent  depopulation  of  the  country,  he  points  out  a 
remarkable  indance  of  this1  unhappy  eifedl,  at  Chadfunt,  in 
Northarnptonfhire  ;  where,  he  obferves,  4  was  a  manfion-houfe, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Newfom,  and  ten  farm-houfes  on  fo  many  farms^ 
jett  altogether  at  about  800 1.  a  year.  Not  long  fmce  this 
edafe  was  fold  to  Lord  Gather  lough  ;  the  ten  farm-houfes  are 
pulled  down,  and  all  the  lands  and  the  manfion-houfe  are  lett 
at  i coo  1.  a  year  to  one  farmer,  who  manages  the  buflnefs,  as 
a  grazier,  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  fervants. 

4  This  was  told  me  bv  my  intelligent  landlord  at  the  inn  : 
who  mentioned  the  following  rife  of  provisions  in  his  memory; 
veal  from  i|d.  to  4  d.  a  pound;  two  fowls  from  iod.  to 

2  s  ;  pigeons  from  10  d.  and  14  d.  a  dozen  to  3  s.;  butter  from 

3  d.  and  4  d.  a  pound  to  7  d.  and  9  d.  ;  and  cheefe  from  17  s. 
a  hundred  to  24  s.’ 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  great  Dudley-fa¬ 
mily,  likewife  affords  this  reflecting  Traveller  an  opportunity 
of  adverting  to  the  wretched  {late  of  thofe  who  are  fu  bjebf  to  the 
eppreflions  of  an  arbitrary  government.  Having  mentioned  the 
unhappy  ftory  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefler’s  concealed  marriage,  and 

4  the  confequent  misfortunes  of  his  noble  and  accomplifhed  foil, 
jSjur  Robert  Dudley,’  he  proceeds  : 
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*  After  that  moft  iniquitous  court,  the  Star-ebamher ,  had 
ftifled  the  proceedings  which  Sir  Robert  had  inftituted  to  prove 
his  mother’s  marriage,  and  his  own  legitimacy,  he  refolved  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  in  thofe  arbitrary  days  he  could  not 
do  it  without  the  King’s  licence  (James  I.)  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  it.  His  eftate,  however,  mutilated  as  it  was,  was  a 
tempting  bait ;  he  was  ordered  to  return,  and  not  obeying  the 
mandate,  was  profecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  eafily  found 
guilty  ;  upon  which  this  place  was  feized  into  the  King’s  hands. 
The  magnificence  of  the  fituation  became  the  objed  of  Prince 
Henry’s  wifh.  A  propofal  was  made  to  purchafe  it ;  commifr 
fioners  were  fent  to  make  a  furvey,  with  fpecial  directions  to  find 
all  things  under  their  true  worth .  How  well  they  obferved  their 
orders  may  be  feen  from  their  report  of  the  value,  which  they 
made  to  be  about  38,000!.  though  from  their  return  it  appears 
that  the  caftle  flood  on  feven  acres  of  ground,  was  in  perfed 
repair,  fit  to  receive  his  Majefty,  the  Queen,  and  Prince,  at 
one  time  ;  that  the  value  of  the  woods  amounted  to  20,000  1.  ; 
and  that  the  circuit  of  the  caftle,  manors,  parks,  and  chafe, 
lying  round  it  together,  contained  nineteen  or  twenty  miles. 
Out  of  this  38,0001,  10,000  1.  was  to  be  deduded,  as  a  fine 
for  Sir  Robert’s  contempt  in  not  appearing  to  the  fummons  ; 
the  wood  (which  though  confefled  worth  20,000  1.  they  had 
valued  at  no  more  than  12,000  1.)  was  alfo  to  be  deduded,  be- 
caufe  Sir  Robert’s  Lady  had  a  jointure  therein,  and  if  fhe  ouN 
lived  him,  might  fell  it.  After  thefe  defalcations,  the  Prince 
moft  generoufly  offered  to  give  for  thiseftate  (the  like  of  which, 
for  ftrength,  ftate,  and  pleafure,  they  fay  was  not  to  be  found 
in  England)  the  fum  of  14,500  1. 

c  Sir  Robert  knew  too  well  what  he  had  to  exped  from  the 
juftice  of  James,  or  his  courts,  and,  having  determined  never 
to  return  to  England,  agreed  to  accept  that  money.  The  con¬ 
veyances  were  executed,  though  no  more  than  3000  1.  was  paid 
at  the  time  (and  which,  by  the  failure  of  the  merchant  who 
was  to  remit  it,  never  came  to  his  hands)  and  the  Prince  dying; 
foon  after,  he  never  received  any  part  of  the  remainder;  and 
yet  Prince  Charles  had  no  fcruple  of  confcience  about  taking 
pofteffion,  as  heir  to  his  brother;  nay,  in  his  patent  (when 
King)  creating  Sir  Robert’s  mother  Duchefs  of  Dudley,  he  re¬ 
cognizes  the  whole  tranfadion. 

4  Perhaps  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  a 
government  by  law  and  of  a  trial  by  jury,  can  hardly  be  found  ; 
and  the  abolition  of  luch  a  court,  feems  cheaply  purchafed  by 
all  the  misfortunes  and  temporary  confufion  occalioned  by  the 
ftruggies  againft  it  in  the  time  of  this  Charles. 

4  The  hiftory  of  this  family  of  Dudley  affords  matter  for 
Other  refledions.  Edmund  Dudley,  descended,  or  claiming  i®  „ 
to  be,  from  a  younger  foil  of  the  Lords  Dudley,  became  one  of 
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the  great  inftruments  of  oppreftion  under  which  the  people 
groaned  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  and  was  at  laft  given  up 
to  their  refentments,  together  with  Empfcfri,  and  executed.  His 
eftate,  however,  was  reftored  to  his  fon  ;  who,  getting  into 
great  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  was  created 
Vifcount  L’lfle,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  Infatiable  in  his  ambition,  he  contrived  to  ruin  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  and  Lord  Thomas  his  brother,  uncles  to  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. ;  and,  marrying  his  fourth  fon  to  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
prevailed  on  that  Prince  to  appoint  her  his  fucceflor  ;  but  here 
ended  his  career.  Mary  prevailing,  he  was  beheaded.  On 
Elizabeth’s  acceffion,  the  good  fortune  of  the  family  feemed  to 
return  ;  his  eldeft  fon  was  reflored  to  the  titles  of  L’lile  and 
Warwick,  and  his  fecond  fon  made  earl  of  Leicefter  ;  but  this 
fun-fhine  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  eldeft  fon  died 
without  i  ft  ue  ;  and  Robert,  often  in  difgrace,  and  under  ftrong 
fufpi cions  of  the  moil  atrocious  actions,  died  without  leaving 
any  child  except  the  unfortunate  Sir  Robert,  above  mentioned. 
Thus,  this  family,  riling  upon  iniquity,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
about  fifty  years  attaining  almoft  to  royalty  itfelf,  in  nearly  as 
fhort  a  time  fet  in  ©bfcurity.’ — Ye  fons  of  greatnefs  !  ye  minions 
of  a  court,  who  in  facrihcing  to  your  inordinate  ambition, 
fcruple  not  to  rifk  the  fafety  of  governments,  and  to  hazard  the 
welfare  of  nations,-r-attend  to  the  inftrublive  leflon  offered  to 
you  in  the  ftory  of  the  Dudley-family  ! 

As  a  fpecimen  of  our  Author’s  manner  of  defcription,  we 
fhall  give  his  account  of  Kedlefton,  the  feat  of  Lord  Scarfdale, 
about  three  miles  from  Derby,  in  the  road  to  Buxton.  4  This 
place,’  our  Author  juftly  ohferves  (for,  in  truth,  it  amply  me¬ 
rits  all  that  he  has  Paid  in  its  prai'e)  4  may  properly  be  called 
the  glory  of  Derbylliire,  eclipfing  Cnatfworth,  the  ancient  boaft 
of  the  county.  The  front  is  magnificent  and  beautiful,  the 
apartments  elegant,  and  at  the  fame  time  ufeful,  a  circumftance 
not  always  to  be  met  with  in  a  great  houfe.  It  is  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  Curzons,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  wealth,  and 
Intereft  in  this  county.  This  houfe  has  been  built  by  the  pre- 
fent  Lord  (created  Lord  Scarfdale  in  1761)  partly  on  the  fpofc 
where  the  old  houfe  flood,  but  the  ground  has  been  fo  much 
altered,  that  there  is  no  refemblance  of  what  it  was.  In  the 
front  flood  a  village,  with  a  fmall  inn  for  the  accommodation 
of  thofe  who  carne  to  drink  of  a  medicinal  well,  which  has  the 
virtues  of  the  Harrogate  water  ;  a  rivulet  turned  a  water-mill, 
and  the  high  road  went  by  the  gate.  The  village  is  removed 
(not  deftroyed,  as  is  too  often  done)  ;  the  road  is  thrown  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  out  of  fight  of  the  houfe  ;  the  fcanty 
itream  is  encreafed  into  a  large  piece  of  water  j  and  the  ground 
difpofed  in  £he  frneft  order. 
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4  The  Entrance  from  the  turnpike-road  is  through  a  grove  of 
noble  and  venerable  oaks  (fomething  hurt  by  a  few  fmall  circular 
clumps  of  firs  planted  amongft  them)  after  which,  crofting  a 
fine  lawn,  and  palling  the  water  by  an  elegant  ftone-bridge, 
of  three  arches,  a  gentle  afcent  leads  to  the  houfe. 

4  The  front,  built  of  white  ftone,  is  extenfive.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  flight  of  fteps,  over  which  is  a  pediment,  fupported  by 
four  lofty  pillars,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  each  fide,  a 
corridore  conne&s  a  pavilion  with  the  body  of  the  houfe,  form-* 
ing  the  two  wings.  The  fteps  lead  into  a  magnificent  hall, 
behind  which  is  a  circular  faloon.  On  the  left  are  a  mufic- 
room,  drawing-room,  and  library  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  cor¬ 
ridore,  the  private  apartments  of  Lord  and  Lady  Scarfdale,  and 
their  young  family.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  are  the  dining¬ 
room,  ftate  drdling-room,  and  bed-chamber,  and  another  drefi* 
fing-room,  the  kitchen,  and  offices. 

6  On  each  fide  of  the  hall  are  eight  fluted  pillars,  of  variegated 
marble  of  the  country,  and  two  at  each  end,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  twenty-five  feet  high,  two  feet  fix  inches  in  -diameter* 
This  room  is  fixty  feet  by  thirty  within  the  columns,  fixty- 
feven  feet  three  inches  by  forty-two  within  the  walls  ;  the  ciel- 
ing  coved  and  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  and  relievos 
in  the  antique  tafte.  The  pannels  of  the  doors  are  of  the  pa¬ 
per  manufacture  of  Mr.  Clay  of  Birmingham,  highly  varnifited, 
and  the  paintings  well  executed. 

4  The  faloon  is  forty-two  feet  diameter,  fifty-four  feet  fix 
inches  high,  twenty  four  feet  fix  inches  to  the  cornices,  crowned 
with  a  dome.  Over  the  doors  are  four  paintings  by  Morland. 

4  The  mufic-room  is  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  and 
twenty-two  high.  In  this  room  is  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  a 
large  and  capital  piece  by  Luca  Giordani  ;  a  fine  head  by 
Rembrandt ;  and  other  pieces  by  Baflan,  Horizonti,  &c. 

4  From  this  room  a  corridore,  hung  with  elegant  prints,  leads 
to  the  family  apartments.  The  breakfaft-room  is  painted  from 
the  antique  in  the  baths  of  Dioclefian. 

4  The  grand  drawing-room  is  forty-four  feet  by  twenty-eight, 
and  twenty  eight  high,  with  a  coved  cieling ;  the  furniture  blue 
damafk.  A  Venetian  window  and  four  door-cafes  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  fmall  Corinthian  columns  of  alabafter.  In  this 
room,  as  indeed  in  ail  the  others,  are  many  capital  pictures. 
Rafael,  Claude,  Guido,  Cuyp,  &c.  are  amongft  the  mafters. 

4  The  library  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  heighth  as  the  mulic- 
room.  In  this  room,  over  the  chimney,  is  a  piece  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  which  beggars  all  defeription.  It  is  the  ftory  of  Daniel 
brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  to  interpret  his  dream,  and 
contains  eight  or  nine  fmall  whole-length  figures.  The  com* 
poled  majefty  of  the  king,  who  is  feated  in  a  chair  of  ftate  ; 
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the  aftonifhment  and  terror  of  his  great  men  fitting  near  him  ; 
the  earneftnefs  of  Daniel  kneeling  before  him  j  and,  in  fliort, 
the  whole  piece  is  beyond  expreffion  firiking. 

c  From  this  room  crofs  the  faloon  into  the  ftate-drefling-room 
and  bed-chamber,  with  a  fervants  room  behind.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  hung  with  blue  d.ama(k,  the  bed  of  the  fame,  with  gold- 
lace,  fupported  by  palm-trees  of  mahogany,  carved  and  gilt. 
The  bed-room  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty-two,  twenty  high. 

4  The  dining  parlour  is  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  twenty 
high,  the  cieling  adorned  with  paintings.  The  center  reprefents 
Love  embracing  Fortune,  by  Morland  ;  four  circles,  by  Zucchi, 
reprefent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  and  four  fquares,  by 
Hamilton,  the  four  feafons.  The  corridore  on  this  fide,  which 
is  ufed  as  a  chapel,  leads  to  a  gallery  overlooking  the  kitchen  ; 
which  is  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  lofty,  with  this 
fignificant  motto  over  the  chimney,  Wajle  not ,  want  not . 

*  The  principal  ftair-cafe,  leading  out  of  the  hall  to  the  at¬ 
tic  ftory  at  this  end,  conducts  to  eight  apartments  for  vifitors, 
four  of  which  have  a  bed-room,  dreffing-room,  and  fervants 
room. 

4  The  church,  which  is  not  at  all  feen  in  the  approach, 
Hands  clofe  to  the  weft  end  of  the  houfe.  The  old  pun  of  Wee 
muft  remains  on  the  dye-all. 

4  From  the  principal  front  of  the  houfe,  which  is  the  north, 
the  eye  is  conducted  by  a  beautiful  Hope  to  the  water,  which  is 
feen  tumbling  down  a  cafcade,  encircling  an  iftand  planted  with 
firs,  and  at  the  bridge  falling  over  rough  rocks,  and  then  form¬ 
ing  a  large  river,  on  which  is  a  yatcht.  Below  is  a  final!  ruftic 
building  over  the  well  and  bath,  which  are  ufed  by  many  per- 
fons,  who  are  accommodated  at  an  inn,  built  by  his  Lordfhip 
in  the  road,  and  from  which  a  pleafant  walk  through  the  park 
leads  to  the  bath. 

4  In  the  back-front  of  the  houfe,  on  the  edge  of  the  rifing 
ground,  is  a  fine  and  extenfive  plantation,  beginning  to  (hew* 
itfeif  in  great  beauty. 

6  Of  all  the  houfes  I  ever  faw,  I  do  not  recoiled  any  one 
which  fo  compleatly  pleafed  me  as  this  did  ;  and  the  uncommon 
politenefs  and  attention  of  the  houfekeeper,  who  (hewed  it, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  entertainment/ 

To  conclude,  this  book  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  as  a 
pocket  companion,  by  thofe  who  make  the  fame  excurfion  ;  and 
perhaps  a  more  delightful  one  cannot  be  pointed  out :  Whether 
we  confider  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  objects  prefented  to  us 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature,  or  the  amazing  productions 
of  Art,  which  are  to  be  met  with,  in  greater  variety,  and  per¬ 
fection,  within  the  circuit  of  this  tour,  than  in  any  fpace  of 
equal  extent,  in  our  own  or  any  other  country. 

6  ***  Is 


Williams  on  the  Rife,  &c.  of  the  Northern  Governments.  21'j 

***  Is  there  not  feme  miftake  at  the  beginning  of  p,  122, 
where  theAuthor  fays,  ‘  taking  leave  of  this  beautiful  retreat,  Stc .* 
• — The  place  he  had  juft  been  deferibing,  was  Buxton, with  PooPs 
hole,  &c.  to  which  the  epithet  ufed,  as  above,  cannot,  furehr, 
with  any  propriety  be  applied.  Buxton  is  in  a  moft  dreary  fixa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  wonderful  cavern  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is 
faid  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  haunt  of 
one  Pool ,  a  robber,  is  rather  tremendous  than  beautiful. 


Art.  VI.  The  Ri/er  Progre/s  and  prefent  State  of  the  Northern  Go  vern* 
ments ;  viz.  The  United  Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rufiia 
and  Poland  :  Or,  Obfervadcas  on  rhe  Nature,  Conilhution,  Reli¬ 
gion,  Laws,  Policy,  Cuftorns  and  Commerce  of  each  Government; 
the  Manners  and  Difpofitions  of  the  People  ;  their  Military  Forces 
by  Land  and  Sea  ;  the  Revenues  and  Refources  of  each  Power  ;  and 
the  Circumftances  and  Conjunctures  which  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  various  Revolutions  which  have  happened  in  them. 
The  whole  digefted  from  the  moft  authentic  Records  and  Hiftories, 
and  from  the  Reflections  and  Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  of  five 
Years  through  thefe  Nations.  By  J.  Williams,  Efq.  2  Vols.  qto. 
il.  1 6s.  Boards.  Becket.  1 777. 

IN  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature,  there  feems  to  be  only  two 
ways,  in  which  a  writer  of  hiftory  can  hope,  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  to  engage  the  public  attention:  The  ftrft  is* 
!by  relating  original  fa&s,  which  have  occurred  within  his  own 
: observation  and  experience,  or  bringing  to  light  important  his¬ 
torical  materials,  which  had  before  lain  unnoticed  in  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  books  little  read;  the  fecond  is,  by  digefting  fa&s 
already  known  in  a  more  perfpicuous  and  ufeful  method,  and 
relating  them  with  higher  embellifhments  of  ftyle,  than  had  been 
done  by  former  writers.  When  an  hiftori an'  offers  himfelf  to 
public  notice  in  the  firft  of  thefe  claffes,  and  is  capable  of  fup- 
poxting  his  pretenfions,  he  is  fo  important  a  benefactor  to  the 
public  in  the  information  which  he  communicates,  that  he  may 
juftly  claim  indulgence  for  any  defects  which  may  be  found  in 
his  manner  of  writing :  and  his  work  will  continue  to  be  read, 
for  the  fake  of  the  matter  it  contains,  when  other  productions, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  confifts  iu  the  drefs  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear,  fhall  be  forgotten. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Author  of  the  work  now  before 
us  claims  the  public  ear,  and  lolicits  indulgence  to  the  inaccura^ 
cies  or  inelegancies  which  critics  may  difeover  in  his  ftyle.  Jus¬ 
tice  therefore  requires  that  we  make  our  Readers  acquainted  with 
the  fources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  materials. 

In  his  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Holland,  Mr.  Williams 
%$,  “  he  is  not  indebted  to  any  Author,  but  much  to  the  late 
Monfteu x  Meer man %  whofe  candour  and  great  knowledge  were 

equal 
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equal  to  his  liberal  and  communicative  difpolition.  He  receive*! 
information  from  fome  of  the  members  of  the  {fates  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces,  and  of  the  admiralty,  refpecting  the  marine  and 
finances.— In  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Ice¬ 
land,  his  principal  guides  were  the  hiffory  of  the  Baron  de  Hoi - 
berg  ;  the  notes  of  M,  Gramm  upon  Meurfius ;  the  chronicles  of 
Iceland  and  Norway ;  the  works  of  Saxon  the  grammarian,  and 
the  chronicles  of  the  Chancellor  Huitfield.  He  made  extracts 
from  the  different  codes  of  laws,  deported  in  the  King’s  library. 
Refpecting  the  prefent  ftate  of  Denmark,  he  acknowledges  him- 
felf  much  indebted  to  the  late  unfortunate  Count  Struenfee , 
through  whole  intereft  he  had  accefs  to  the  public  records,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  which  regarded  the  finances  and  internal  policy. 
For  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Sweden  he  read  with  attention  many 
Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  German  hiftorians.  His  accounts  of  the 
public  revenues,  trade,  and  internal  policy  of  Sweden,  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  public  records  at  Stockholm.  For  the  hiftory  of 
Ruffia,  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  LomonoffovF  s  hiftory  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  written  in  German,  and  to  fome  manufcripts,  in  the  fame 
language,  to  which  he  had  accefs  in  the  Kremelin  at  Mofcow. 
Concerning  its  population  and  internal  policy,  he  received  in¬ 
telligence  from  the  late  Chancellor,  from  Count  Qfermann , 
General  Stojfeln ,  and  other  members  of  the  fenate.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  trade  and  the  finances,  are  extracts  from  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books  at  Peterfburgh,  and  thofe  of  the  college  of  finances;. 
His  authorities  for  the  antient  hiftory  of  Poland  are  the  hiftories 
of  Stanfias  Sarnicius ,  John  Krafmjki ,  Sian  fas  Kamkowfki ,  Owal- 
how/kiy  Kochowjkiy  Paul  Poiockl,  and  Andrew  Maximilian  Fredro . 
In  the  modern  part  of  this  hiftory,  he  was  aftifted  by  the  letters 
of  the  Chancellor  Andrew  Zalujki>  of  the  B  iff  op  Jofcph  A?td. 
Zalujkiy  and  by  private  information  of  the  family  of  Potocki>  and 
feveral  other  proteftant  families  in  Poland.” 

Th  is  exhibition  of  authorities  naturally  led  us  to  form  high 
expectations  of  meeting  with  a  great  variety  of  new  facts ;  but  we 
muft  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  a  little  difappointed  in  find¬ 
ing,  in  this  work,  fofew  original  articles  of  curious  and  valuable 
information.  The  Author  has  indeed  produced  an  ufeful  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  hiftorical,  political  and  commercial  facts 
reflecting  the  feveral  countries  of  which  he  treats  ;  but  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  made  no  additions  to  the  former  ftock,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  apparatus  which  he  has  fo  laborioully  difplayed  in  his 
preface. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  refpecting  each 
of  the  countries  of  which  he  treats,  namely  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rufiia  and  Poland,  he  relates  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  its  political  conftitution  ;  explains  its  prefent 
form  of  government j  deferibes  its  manners,  cuftcnns,  and  reli¬ 
gion  $ 
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gion  ;  gives  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  its  trade,  manufactures,  reve¬ 
nues  and  military  force  j  and  enquires  into  the  caufes  of  its  poll-, 
tical  revolutions. 

The  following  account  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  &c.  we  feledt 
as  a  fpecimen  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  our  Author  on  the 
fubject  of  commerce. 

‘  This  country  was  never  famous  for  her  manufactures,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  one  third  of  what  are  fufficient  for  their 
own  confumption.  The  fine  cloth  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht  has  always 
fupported  its  character  ;  but  lately,  from  the  high  price  of  labour  in 
thefe  towns,  this  cloth  is  become  dearer,  in  proportion  to  its  breadth, 
than  the  Englifh  fuperfine  cloth,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  expor¬ 
ted  for  foreign  markets,  whilft  all  the  common  people,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  troops,  are  cloathed  with  the  Engliih  manufactures  from 
Yorkfhire,  and  thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Vervier. 

‘  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  in  a  very  flourifhing  ftate  in  Hol¬ 
land,  of  which  they  export  great  quantities  into  foreign  parts,  and 
with  confiderable  advantage. 

‘  The  Delpht  porcelaine  manufacture  is  very  inconfiderable  at  pre- 
fent;  thefe  people  likewife  form  a  confiderable  commerce  with  the 
linens  of  Cieves  and  Juliers,  which  are  bleached  at  Haarlem,  and  fold 
as  Dutch  linens :  indeed  before  the  manufactures  of  linen  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  were  brought  to  the  great  perfection  that  they  are  la  at 
prefent,  this  branch  of  trade  was  very  confiderable. 

‘  The  madder  of  Zealand,  and  of  fome  other  parts  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  one  of  their  moft  profitable  articles  of  commerce  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  what  has  been  cultivated  lately  in  England,  they  furnifh  all  the 
foreign  markets  with  it  upon  their  own  terms,  and  thereby  it  becomes 
a  certain  fource  of  wealth  to  the  farmers  and  landholders  of  this 
country. 

*  The  high  price  of  provifions  and  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  will 
prevent  the  people  from  ever  fucceeding  in  any  great  and  extersfive 
manufactures,  though  the  country  is  overftocked  with  inhabitants; 
fo  that,  in  fo  fmall  an  extent  of  territory  as  the  Seven  United  Provin¬ 
ces,  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  full  2,000,0 oc  of  people:  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  provifions  enough  railed  in 
this  country  for  one  quarter  part  of  thofe  people,  and  therefore  rhe 
remainder  muft  be  imported,  and  fometiraes  at  a  great  expence,  from 
Other  dates  ;  belides  the  high  duties  and  excifes  which  are  laid  upon 
the  confumption  of  all  the  common  neceffaries  of  life.  The  confumer 
muft  pay  between  fifty  and  fixty  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  coft,  by 
different  excifes  and  importation  duties,  for  all  the  grain  which  is 
imported  into  this  country  to  make  bread,  before  he  can  eat 
this  bread;  and  beef  and  mutton  cannot  be  eaten  in  any  part 
of  the  Seven  Provinces  before  the  confumer  pays  between  one 
penny  and  three  half-pence  per  pound  '  to  the  excife :  every 
other  neceffary  of  life  is  taxed  in  proportion.  Some  years  ago 
the  Magiftrates  of  Amfterdam  had  agreed  to  lay  a  confiderable 
tax  upon  the  potatoes  that  were  imported  into  this  city  for  con¬ 
fumption,  thefe  being  the  only  articles  that  were  confirmed  here  on 
which  there  was  not  a  confiderable  tax  ;  but  it  being  reprefented  to 
that  venerable  body,  that  potatoes  were  chiefly  confirmed  by  the  poor 

people, 
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people,  and  become  a  confiderabie  part  of  their  nourifhment,  and 
that  there  were  30,000  of  this  clafs  of  people  in  Amfterdam,  who 
could  not  get  above  three  Hi  vers  a  day,  and  were  nourifhed  by  this 
root,  and  if  a  tax  was  laid  upon  potatoes  they  muft  fiarve,  the  raa* 
giftrates  thought  proper  to  defift  from  their  defign,  and  potatoes  are 
not  taxed.  The  ancient  by-laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  particular  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  the  reilraint  that  ardzans  and 
manufacturers  are  laid  under  by  thefe,  are  a  great  check  in  regard  to 
drawing  ingenious  foreigners  among  them,  and  to  the  increale  and 
improvements  of  fuch  arts  and  manufactures;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
though  Holland  carries  on  fuch  an  immenfe  commerce,  file  is  fa 
much  behind  many  other  fiates  in  the  common  improvements  of  the 
nfefularts  and  manufactures. 

<  Again,  the  trade  and  riches  of  this  fiate  have  been  confiderably 
augmented  by  the  Herring  and  Greenland  fifheries,  which  not  only 
employ  a  multitude  of  feamen,  but  furnifii  them  with  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  which  are  demanded  in  almoft  all  the  markets  of  Europe  :  they 
pickle  and  preferve  their  herrings  in  a  manner  infinitely  fuperior  to 
the  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Norwegians,  and  they  are  always  fare  of  find¬ 
ing  a  market  for  them,  even  in  the  North,  in  preference  to  thofe  of 
any  other  date.  Nor  is  this  branch  of  the  fulling  trade  more  bene¬ 
ficial  or  of  greater  public  utility  than  the  cod  and  turbot  fifiiery  upon 
the  coafts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  all  the  inhabitants  upon  the  fea 
coafts  of  Holland  and  Zealand  are  more  or  lefs  concerned  in  this 
jifhery  ;  and  upon  a  moderate  calcuiation  the  city  or  London  alone 
pays  thefe  people  130  pounds  fierling  every  year,  for  the  turbot,  cod, 
plaice,  &c.  which  they  furnifh  here;  what  then  muft  the  whole 

fifiiery  produce  to  them  ?  _ 

<  --phe  exclufive  commerce  which  this  people  have  of  the  Eaft  India 
foicery,  and  the  regulations  which  they  have  made  both  in  India  and 
Europe*  relating  to  it,  mull  like  wife  be  a  confiant  fource  of  treafure 
to  them.  As  a  brief  account  of  thefe  regulations  will  not  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  many  of  my  reauers,  1  wul  here  it  ate  them. 

After  the  inhabitants  of  this  fiate  had  driven  the  Portuguefe  out 
of  their  fettlements,  and  by  a  feries  of  wars  and  vi&ories  againft  the 
natives,  not  only  forced  them  into  treaties  of  commerce,  exclufive  of 
all  other  nations,  but  to  the  admiffion  of  forts  to  be  built  upon  fuch 
{freights  and  pafies  as  command  the  entrance  into  the  traffic  of  fuch 
places,  they  proceeded  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of  all  the  fpice  trade  on 
thofe  feas,  and  to  eftablith  a  power  fufficient  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
them  againft  any  other  ftaie  in  tiie  world.  Phis  nas  been  atcnieveci 
by  the  multitudes  of  their  people,  who  have  furnithed  out  every  year 
fuch  a  number  of  great  (hips,  and  fupplied  the  iofs  of  fo  many  lives 
as  the  changes  of  climates  have  deft  royed  before  they  learnt  the  method 
ofliving  in  thofe  parts ;  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  who  have  railed  a  fiate  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  governed  indeed  by 
officers  appointed  bv  the  Company,  but  appearing  to  thofe  little  na¬ 
tions  in  their  neighbourhood  like  a  fovereign  fiate,  making  war  and 
peace  with  their  kings,  and  able  to  bring  twenty  or  thirty  men  of 
war  to  fea,  and  20,000  men  by  land  into  the  field  ;  fo  that  they  keep 
all  thofe  little  princes  in  fubjedlion  to  them. 
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‘  From  a  long  experience  in  this  trade  they  have  acquired  a  pretty 
cxafl  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  fpice  that  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  confumption  of  the  European  markets ;  fo  that  their 
Eaft  India  company  give  particular  orders,  that  no  more  fhah  be  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  than  is  fufficient  for  fuch  confumption;  and  if  at 
their  common  fales  it  appears  that  any  part  of  what  was  imported  re¬ 
mains  unfold,  at  the  price  they  fix  upon  it,  they  order  it  to  be  burnt 
immediately  ;  fo  that  the  prices  of  thofe  commodities  are  kept  up  to 
whatever  height  they  {hall  think  proper,  and  no  other  power  can. 
enter  into  a  competition  with  them  in  this  branch  of  trade,  nor  into 
the  trade  of  Japan,  of  which  they  have  likewiie  a  monopoly,  and  an. 
exclufive  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  emperor. 

‘  Thefe  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  herrings,  befides  what  they 
produce  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Germany, 
make  them  great  mailers  of  the  trade  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
as  Raffia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Dantzic,  Pomerania,  and  all 
the  Baltic;  where  the  fpices  in  particular,  though  they  are  an  Indian 
drug,  are  efleemed  a  great  luxury,  and  command  all  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  as  neceffary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  provinces,  as  their  grain,  their  hemp,  flax,  iron,  p  tch,  tar, 
mails,  planks,  &c. 

‘  As  thefe  people  have  no  great  colonics  and  fettlements  in  the 
Weil  Indies,  they  have  wifely  eilabliihed  a  free  port  in  thofe  feas ; 
not  only  as  a  magazine  to  fmuggle  all  kinds  of  European  goods  into 
the  Englifh,  French,  and  Spanilh  fettlements,  but  for  receiving  all 
the  fuperfluities  of  the  produce  of  thefe  colonies  ;  from  whence  they 
are  imported  into  Europe  as  the  produce  of  their  own  little  colonies. 
The  low  priced  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  in  fad  all  the  productions 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  as  well  as  of  Surinam,  find  their  way  into 
Amfterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  from  thence  are  lent  into  Weftphalia, 
and  indeed  into  all  the  weflern  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  are  fold 
to  a  confiderable  advantage* 

*  Their  trade  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant  feems  at  firft  fight  to  be 
confiderably  againft  them  ;  but  when  we  confider  that  they  carry  there 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  their  fine  Leyden  cloth,  and  import  from 
thence  chiefly  the  rough  materials  for  the  European  manufactures, 
and  very  little  for  their  own  confumption,  it  will  be  feen  that  this 
branch  of  trade  turns  likewife  confiderably  to  their  advantage 

«  They  have  ever  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  England,  and  from 
the  great  balance  in  fpecie  which  has  always  been  againft  them,  it 
might  be  concluded,  that  they  had  been  confiderable  lofers  by  it  :  in 
the  year  1700  we  And  that  the  exports  from  England  to  Holland  were 
for  176595  1 1.  is.  2d.  and  the  imports  from  Holland  were  only 
527072  1.  6s.  2§d.  So  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  England  was 

immenfe  even  in  thofe  days  :  in  the  year  1722,  we  find  thefe  exports 
amount  to  2130396!.  6s.  6d.  when  the  imports  were  only  56161 2 L 
7  s,  8d. 

In  the  year  1765  we  find  thefe  exports  2026772 1,  and  the  imports 
420273  1.  and  as  they  confided  chiefly  of  the  natural  productions  and 
manufactures  of  England,  mankind  may- be  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
draining  this  country  yearly  of  fuch  immenfe  funis  in  balance  of  trade 
mull  inevitably  ruin  her.  But  they  who  would  reafon  in  this  raan- 
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mer  mud  know  very  lii tie  of  Holland  ;  for  never  any  country  traded 
fo  muck  and  confumed  fo  little  ;  they  buy  largely,  but  it  is  to  fell 
again,  either  by  improving  the  commodity,  or  at  a  better  market. 
However  it  is  no  condant  rule  that  trade  procures  riches,  for  there 
may  be  branches  of  trade  which  impoverifh  a  date  :  the  only  and  cer¬ 
tain  fcale  of  riches,  arifing  from  a  trade  in  a  nation,  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  what  is  exported  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  dates,  to  what  is  im¬ 
ported  for  their  own  ufe  :  and  the  true  ground  of  this  proportion  lies 
in  the  general  indudry  and  frugality  of  a  ptuple,  or  in  the  contrary 
of  both.  Indudry  will  increafe  the  native  commodities  either  in  the 
produflions  of  the  foil  or  in  the  m an u failures  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  raife  the  dock  for  exportation.  Frugality  will  leffen  the  con- 
fumption  of  their  own  native  as  well  as  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
consequently  not  only  increafe  the  exportation  of  the  former,  but 
abate  the  importation  of  the  latter  :  for  of  all  native  commodities  the 
lefs  is  confumed  in  a  country  the  more  there  will  be  for  exportation, 
there  being  no  kind  of  commodity  but  will  always  find  a  market 
at  fome  price  or  other,  and  thofe  will  always  be  mailers  of  this  mar¬ 
ket,  who  can  afford  to  fell  it  the  cheapeit  ;  fo  that  an  indudrious  and 
frugal  people  will  gain  great  riches  by  felling  at  prices  upon  which 
the  lazy  and  prodigal  cannot  live. 

*  Another  vulgar  midake  refpedting  trade  is,  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  merchandizes,  if  purchaled  abroad  with  native  commodities, 
and  not  with  fpecie,  does  not  make  a  nation  the  poorer  ;  for  when¬ 
ever  we  reflect  upon  this  matter,  it  will  immediately  be  difcovered, 
that  when  a  nation  dates  her  accompts  wi-h  ail  the  other  nations  fbe 
deals  with,  whatever  the  exportation  wants  in  value  to  balance  that 
of  the  importation  with  every  foreign  nation  reiptdively,  mud  ot 
courfe  be  paid  in  fpecie. 

‘  The- Hollanders  have  been  the  great  proprietors  of  the  Indian 
fpices,  of  the-  filks  of  Perfia  and  China,  of  the  fine  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  oflridoftan;  but  till  very  lately  the  common  people  wore  plain 
woollen  cloth,  and  lived  on  filh  and  roots  :  nay  they  fold  all  the  fined 
of  their  Leyden  cloths  in  Portugal,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  other  fo¬ 
reign  markets  ;  and  bought  the  coarfe  Englifh  cloth  for  their  own 
wear  :  they  feat  the  bed  of  their  own  batter  and  cheefe  into  foreign 
parts  ;  and  bought  the  cheapeit  out  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  their  own  ufe.  None  of  the  common  people,  nor  even  the 
rich  traders,  formerly  changed  their  fafhions ;  fo  that  the  men  left 
off  their  deaths  only  becaufe  they  were  worn  out,  and  not  became 
they  were  out  of  fafhicn  :  and  by  their  great  frugal. ty,  they  .Secured 
fuch  a  balance  of  trade  as -brought  them  in  annually  immenfe  riches. 

4  Another  great  fburce  of  riches  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  is 
the  exchange  and  banking  bufinefs  ;  the  Situation,  credit,  and  cor- 
refpondence  of  Amfterdam  are  fo  great,  that  three  quarters  of  all  the 
monies  which  are  remitted  from  one  date  to  another  in  Europe,  as 
well  in  the  mercantile  as  in  other  public  affairs,  pais  through  this 
city,  and  of  courfe  entitle  her  merchants  to  receive  commiflions  on 
them;  which,  as  thefe  remittances  are  for  immenfe  fums,  muit  amount 
to  a  confiderabie  fuoa  annually 

4  Besides  the  great  quantities  of  the  diderent  kind  of  goods  which 
the  merchants  "of  Amfierdam  and  Rotterdam  fend  up  to  ail  the 
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weftern  parts  of  Germany,  by  the  Rhine  and  by  the  Maafe,  on  their 
own  account,  all  the  different  kinds  of  merchandize  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  thofe  parts  import  dire&ly  from  or  export  to  foreign  parts, 
mud  pafs  through  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  cities,  pay  the  duties 
of  import  and  export  to  the  date,  and  likewife  a  commiffion  to  fome 
of  their  merchants  for  expedition  ;  fo  that  in  faff  the  Hollanders, 
from  their  fituation,  lay  a  tax  upon  all  the  foreign  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  thefe  parts. 

*  Butladly,  what  has  as  much  contributed  to  increafe  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  date  as  any  other  means  whatever,  and  almod  in  fpite 

*t>f  nature  to  fix  it  to  this  otherwife  difagreeable  fp ot,  was  the  na¬ 
turally  phlegmatic,  though  otherwife  enterprizing  and  perfevering 
difpofnion  of  the  original  inhabitants,  whofe  motions  were  flow  but 
fure ;  and  who,  from  their  their  fituation,  frugality,  and  induftry, 
would  rather  be  contented  with  a  fmall  profit,  than,  by  being  too 
bold  in  their  enterprizes,  run  the  rifk  of  injuring  the  other  branches 
of  their  commerce.  The  ambition  of  thefe  traders  was  very  fmall ; 
to  be  a  member  of  a  corporation  was  all  they  could  expert;  and 
their  patience  and  perfeverance  in  acquiring  wealth  was  equal  to 
their  natural  indudry.  They  confidered  that  there  were  more  great 
fortunes  railed  by  laving  and  ceccnomy  with  moderate  gains,  than 
by  bold  undertakings  with  great  expence  and  prodigality. 

*  A  native  Hollander,  even  in  our  days,  very  rarely  over-trades  him- 
felf,  or  launches  into  any  thing  farther  than  his  capital  will  well  bear 
him  out ;  he  is  mere  fond  of  following  flowly  the  beaten  paths,  than 
entering  upon  any  new  road  with  which  he  is  unacquainted  ;  and  if 
caution  and  warinefs  would  always  infure  him  fuccefs,  he  would 
rarely  if  ever  be  unfortunate  :  he  always  calculates  the  chances  there 
are  in  winning  or  lofing  by  an  undertaking,  and  will  never  enter 
upon  it,  unlefs  he  has  fo  many  in  his  favour  as  amount  to  very  near 
a  certainty:  and  by  meafures  of  this  kind  have  the  judicious  Hol¬ 
landers  acquired  immenfe  riches ;  fixed  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Europe  to  a  country  formerly  the  mod  difagreeable  and  the  meft  on* 
wholfome  of  any  in  the  world  ;  and  made  that  country  not  only  con¬ 
venient  and  ufeful  for  commerce,  and  tolerably  falutary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  human  life,  but  in  many  refpeCts  elegant  and  beautiful.’ 

Our  Author’s  hijiorlcal  'manner  may  be  judged  of  Horn  the 
following  account  of  the  great  revolution  in  Denmark,  in 
1660  : 

‘  On  the  8th  of  September,  in  the  fame  year,  an  affembly  of  the 
flares  was  convoked,  to  take  into  confideration  the  deplorable  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils  with 
which  the  ft  ate  was  afflicted  :  the  army  was  not  paid,  and  ready  to 
mutiny  ;  the  fleet  was  in  fuch  a  wretched  fituation  that  very  few  of 
the  flops  were  iu  a  condition  to  bear  the  lea,  and  all  the  public  trea- 
fure  was  exhaufted  by  the  avarice  and  ill-conduCt  of  the  nobility. 

*  If  ever  therefore  this  haughty  order  ought  to  treat  the  other  or¬ 
ders  with  fome  refpeCl  and  condefcenfion,  it  fhould  have  been  done 
at  this  time  :  the  whole  kingdom  was  exafperated  againft  them  on 
account  of  the  Ioffes  which  they  had  fuflained,  as  the  divifions  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  feuate  had  weakened  the  flats  :  the  citizens 
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of  the  great  towns  began  now  to  feel  their  ftrength,  and  thofe  of 
■Copenhagen  in  particular;  who,  from  the  gallant  defence  which 
they  had  made  again#  the  Swedes,  were  become  proud  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  which  they  had  thereby  procured  thernfelves  :  the  mo#  con- 
fiderable  of  which  was  that  which  conferred  upon  them  feveral  of 
the  rights  of  the  nobility,  and  made  this  capital,  in  fome  meafurc, 
as  a  fourth  order  in  the  ftates.  If  the  nobles  had  been  prudent,  they 
would  not  in  fuch  circumftances  have  affumed  that  odious  fuperiority 
over  the  other  orders,  which  they  knew  was  always  difagreeable.  The 
principal  matter  to  be  decided  in  this  diet  was,  to  raife  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  and  to  fupply  the  other  wants  ©f  the  #ate. 
The  nobles  propofed,  in  a  long  memorial  which  they  laid  before  the 
other  orders,  to  eftablilh  a  tax  upon  everything  that  was  confumed, 
to  which  they,  as  they  fuppoied,  gracioufly  confented  to  fubjeCt 
thernfelves  ;  but  with  fo  many  reflriCiions  as  were  extremely  difagree¬ 
able  to  the  other  orders  :  they  confented  to  pay  this  tax  only  when 
they  were  in  town,  and  not  while  they  were  in  the  country  upon 
their  own  lands :  they  wanted  to  regulate  this  imposition  upon  the 
farmers  ;  but  would  not  fubjeCt  thernfelves  to  it  for  more  than  three 
years ;  and  at  length  told  the  other  orders  publickly,  that  they 
ought  to  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  the  greateft  condefcenfion,  that  they 
had  deviated  on  this  occafion  from  their  eftablifhed  privileges.  The 
•clergy  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  were  extremely  Shocked 
at  this  declaration,  and  propofed  in  their  turn  to  put  up  to  farm  to 
the  higheft  bidder  all  the  fiefs  of  the  crown,  which  the  nobility  then 
enjoyed  up©n  paying  only  a  fsrsall  acknowledgment.  This  was  at¬ 
tacking  them  in  the  mo#  fenfible  point ;  and  therefore  they  ex¬ 
claimed  violently  again#  this  propofition.  Never  did  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  offer  for  the  king  to  humble  thefe  little  tyrants :  the  con- 
#ancy  and  valour  which  his  majefty  had  fhewn  in  defending  his  capital 
again#  the  Swedes,  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  the  kingdom  with 
love  and  zeal  for  him  :  the  inferior  orders  were  irritated  again# 
the  nobles ;  and,  as  if  every  thing  was  united  in  his  favour,  the 
fpeakers  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  citizens  and  farmers,  who  led 
thefe  orders,  united  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  nobility,  and  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  crown.  Never  did  fo  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offer  to  rectify  the  errors  of  this  conftitution,  and  to  relieve 
their  enflaved  and  oppreffed  fellow-citizens  ;  but  thefe  men  Suffered 
their  refentment  to  overcome  their  prudence  ;  and  in#ead  of  rectify¬ 
ing  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  deftroyed  the  conftitution  entirely.  The 
biihop  of  Copenhagen,  as  fpeaker  of  the  order  of  the  clergy,  pro¬ 
pofed  to  his  order  to  fign  a  declaration  to  make  the  crown  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  royal  family.  This  propofition,  having  been  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  and  figned,  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  who  adopted  it  and  figned  it  immediately.  The  fame  day 
thefe  two  orders  fent  it  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  nobles  to  have  the  con¬ 
currence  of  that  order  :  aftonifhed  and  alarmed  at  this  bold  ftep,  the 
.  nobles,  inftead  of  concurring  with  the  other  orders,  or  endeavouring 
to  regulate  the  differences  which  had  arifen  between  them,  began  to 
negociate  with  the  king,  and  would  have  engaged  him  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  fucceffion  in  the  male  line;  but  the  politic  Frederick, 
having  been  informed  of  what  had  already  been  dene  in  his  favour, 
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and  what  was  further  intended  to  be  done,  rejected  this  offer.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  two  inferior  orders  came  to  the  houfe  of  nobles  to 
have  their  anfwer  to  this  matter;  but  as  the  latter  only  endeavoured 
to  gain  time,  and  abated  nothing  of  their  haughtinefs,  the  clergy 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  went  the  fame  day  in  a  body  to 
the  king,  and  prefented  the  aft  to  him  which  made  the  crown  he¬ 
reditary  in  his  family.  The  king  thanked  thefe  two  orders  for  their 
good  intentions  towards  him  but  at  the  fame  time  informed  them, 
that  he  could  not  accept  their  good-wiil  before  the  nobility  had  like- 
wife  confented  to  it.  The  latter  made  a  great  reffffapce,  and  wanted 
to  quit  the  town,  and  diffolve  the  diet,  but  they  found  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  fhut,  and  that  their  further  reffftance  might  be  attended 
with  great  danger  ;  after  two  days  deliberation,  therefore,  they  gave 
their  confent  to  the  refolution  of  the  two  orders.  The  capitulation, 
which  limited  the  king's  authority,  was  reftored  to  him,  and  the 
following  day  all  the  orders  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  him ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  ioth  of  January  1661,  that  the  three  orders  ffgned 
each  a  feparate  aft,  by  which  they  confented  that  the  crown  ffiould 
be  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  as  well  in  the  female  as  in  the  male 
line,  and  by  which  they  inveffed  the  king  with  the  abfolute  power, 
and  gave  him  the  right  to  regulate  the  fucceffion  and  the  regency. 
The  aft  of  the  nobility  is  ffgned  and  fealed  by  ail  the  fenators  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  the  heads  of  all  the  noble  families  which  then  com* 
pofed  this  order  ;  that  of  the  clergy  is  ffgned  and  fealed  by  all  the 
deputies  of  this  order  in  the  ffates,  and  by  the  reftors  of  every  pa** 
rifh  ;  and  that  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  is  not  only  ffgned 
and  fealed  by  their  deputies  in  the  ffates,  but  alfo  by  the  magiftrates 
and  principal  perfons  in  every  town  ;  all  which  afts  are  carefully 
preferved  among  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  to  this  day. 

6  No  reafonable  and  intelligent  perfon  can  refleft  upon  this  great 
event  without  being  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Some  excufe 
indeed  might  be  offered  for  the  clergy  and  the  people  who  had  long 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  the  nobility;  and  who 
fuppofed  that  they  ffiould  find,  under  an  abfolute  monarchy,  at  leaff 
that  humanity  which  one  rational  being  owed  to  another,  and  which 
had  been  denied  them  under  the  ariftocratical  tyranny  of  the  nobles  : 
but  that  the  latter  fhould  be  fo  16ft  to  every  fentiment  of  fociability, 
to  every  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  Creator,  and  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  fo  blind  to  their  own  intereff,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
their  pofferity,  is  what  muff  fill  every  thinking  perfon  with  affonifh- 
ment,  ferve  as  a  monument  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  and 
verify  all  that  hifforians  have  faid  of  the  abandoned  profligacy,  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  ignorance  of  this  deteftable  order.  Not  content  with  re¬ 
ducing  all  the  farmers  and  poor  people,  who  were  born  upon  their 
lands  to  the  moff  vile  ftate  of  flavery,  buying  them  and  felling  them 
as  fo  many  fheep  and  oxen,  and,  though  they  were  Chriftians  and 
fellow-creatures,  treating  them  in  many  refpefts  as  beafts,  they 
thought  themfelves  hardly  ufed  becaufe  they  were  not  permitted  to 
life  all  their  fellovv-fubjefts  in  the  fame  manner,  and  even  to  tyran¬ 
nize  over  the  king  himfelf.  They  had  for  near  a  century  before 
this  revolution  affumed  to  themfelves  the  foie  right  of  impoflng 
taxes,  and  the  flrft  ufe  they  made  of  it  was  to  exempt  themfelves 
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from  them,  though  they  were  at  this  time  poffeffed  of  the  greatert 
part  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom. 

‘  No  fooner  was  Frederick  inverted  with  the  fovereign  power,  than 
he  began  to  reduce  the  authority,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  this 
haughty  order :  fereral  of  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  life 
and  death  over  their  fanners,  were  formally  annulled  by  royal  edidts : 
many  of  them  at  ftrrt  made  oppofition  to  thefe  edidls,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom,  as  they  had  been  ac- 
cutlomed  to  do,  upon  the  like  occalions,  for  feveral  centuries  before  ; 
but  the  face  of  affairs  was  changed  :  the  court  took  every  occafion 
which  prefented  to  cut  them  off;  fo  that  in  lefs  than  twenty  years 
the  greatert  part  of  this  formidable  order  exirted  no  more.  They 
favv  all  the  principal  places  of  trurt  in  the  kingdom  filed  with  rtran- 
gers,  from  which  they Were  totally  excluded  ;  that  juftice-and  equity., 
which  they  had  formerly  denied  their  fellow-creatures,  were  now  de¬ 
nied  them  ;  and  the  rod  of  power  was  continually  fufpended  over 
their  heads.  Thus  was  the  ancient  conrtitution  of  Denmark, 
founded  in  the  times  of  pagaaifm  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and 
jurtice,  dertroyed  in  the  more  civilized  ages  o  f  Chrirtianity,  by  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  a  clergy  who  profeffed  (hewing  themfelves 
the  examples  or  humility  and  jurtice  ;  and  by  the  tyranny  and  bar¬ 
barity  of  a  nobility,  who  fhould  have  given  examples  of  moderation 
and  eouity,  and  have  been  the  guardians  of  the  public  liberty.* 

[To  be  concluded  In  our  next.~\ 


Art.  VII.  Fifty  Sermons  on  ^various  Subjects,  critical,  pbilofophical , 
and  jneral.  by  Samuel  Bourne.  8vo.  2  Vols.  10s.  6  d.  Boards. 
Robinfon.  1777. 

E  recommended  Mr.  Bourne’s  former  publications,  as 
abounding  in  good  fenfe,  expreffed  with  ftrength,  eafe, 
and  perfpicuity.  The  work  now  before  us  is  entitled  to  the 
fame  commendation,  and  rejects  equal  credit  upon  the  inge¬ 
nious  Author-. 

The  three  firffc  fermons  are  upon  the  obftrudfions  to  religion 
and  virtue,  in  which  the  Writer  feparately  treats  of  the  general 
difficulties  of  life;  of  the  difficulties  which  arile  from  tempters 
and  leducers  ;  and,  la-ftly,  from  ourfelves.  In  Sermon  IV.  he 
gives  us  a  clear  and  ufeful  compendium  of  our  Lord’s  fermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the 
caufes  why  the  multitude  fhould  be  aflonifhed  at  our  Saviour’s 
doTnne.  The  fubfequent  fermons,  in  the  firff:  volume,  are 
purely  practical  $  what  they  principally  confiff:  of  may  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  ipllowing  quotation. 

Job  xxviii  28.  After  having  enumerated  the  various  appear¬ 
ances  of  wifdorn,  he  concludes  thus  :  6  If  we  fuppofe  all  the 
aforementioned  fpecies  or  appearances  of  wifdorn  united  in  the 
fame  perfon,  they  would  make  indeed  an  extraordinary  figure, 
and  might  attract  a  gazing  admiration  and  loud  applaufe,  yet 
altogether  would  be  but  a  ihadow  of  wifdcm,  and  not  the  thing 
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itfelf. — But  if  real  wifdom  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  arts  of  cun- 
-nin^,  or  the  ftrekes  of  wit,  or  the  learning  of  philofophy,  nor 
in  the  aflemblage  or  conjunction  of  ail  thefe,  whither  {hail  we 
go  for  it  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  And  where  is  the  refidence 
of  undemanding  ?  Mu  ft  we  afcend  up  into  heaven  to  bring  it 
down  from  thence  ?  Muft  we  go  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  Je- 
rufalem  ;  or  vifit  ftill  remoter  places  in  order  to  find  it  r  Or 
muft  we  fearch  for  it  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  or  the  cells  of 
hermits,  or  the  clofets  of  the  curious  ?  Or  does  it  lie  hid  in  an¬ 
cient  manuferipts  or  foreign  languages  f  No  :  the  word  is  nigh 
thee,  fays  the  apoftle,  in  thy  very  heart.  The  all -wife  Creator 
is  continually  fpeaking  to  us  by  the  language  of  confeience,  by 
the  voice  of  uni  verbal  nature,  and  by  the  revelation  of  his  uord: 
faying,  “  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wifdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  undemanding/*'  Here  is  the  real 
wifdom  of  man,  of  tmiverdl  uje,  adapted  to  every  capacity  and 
condition,  equally  beneficial,  equally  neceftary  to  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  the  r  ch  and  the  poor  :  without  this,  all  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  wit,  art,  and  policy,  are  but  like  pompous 
ornaments  laid  out  upon  a  miferable  cottage  that  is  falling  to 
ruins:  for  how  vain  and  infignificant  all  other  attainments  are 
without  this  wifdom,  will  evidently  appear  to  an  impartial 
judgment  ;  For  what  avails  all  other  knowledge,  if  men  do  not 
know  their  own  good,  if  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  only  thing 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  themfelves  ?  What  is  that  prudence  and 
fagacity  worth  which  does  not  enable  men  to  fee  their  own 
dange/or  to  avoid  their  own  deftrudtion  ?  What  that  ingenuity 
and  wit  which  does  not  fecure  us  from  being  entangled  in  the 
word:  perplexities  and  troubles  i  What  are  all  the  bigbeft  endow¬ 
ments  and  abilities  which  do  not  lave  us  from  the  kwejt  con¬ 


tempt  and  nailery  r  Where  is  the  benefit  of  ivzfdsm  which  neither 
teaches  men  to  leek  their  own  happinefs,  nor  to  £hun  the  rr.cft: 
dreadful  evil  that  can  befal  them— in  a  word,  which  does  not 
fecure  them  from  the fi'Jy  of  ruining  themfelves  for  ever 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  a  fermon  on  the  miraculous 
origin  of  the  Chnftian  religion.  Here  the  Author,  I.  treats 
of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  in  the  world,  as  an  event  pre¬ 
fixed  by  the  ancient  prophets.  II.  The  wonderful  and  rnyfte- 
rious  nature  of  that  tranfa&ion.  Here  he  obferves  4  that  in  re- 
fpefil  to  the  fcheme,  procedure,  2nd  apparatus  of  human  re¬ 
demption,  there  muft  necefiarily  be  much  more  beyond  than 
within  our  underftandinys/  On  this  fentiment  he  enlarges 
with  great  clearnefs  and  energy  ;  warmly  reprobating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  fuch  as  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  myfteries.  He 
obferves,  further,  that  as  all  other  fubjecis,  fo  in  religion,  cur 
concern  and  bullnefs  he  in  thofe  things  which  we  can  under- 
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ftand,  and  not  in  thofe  which  cannot  be  underwood  ;  that  ths 
more  clearly  and  fully  any  point  is  revealed,  the  more  import¬ 
ant  it  is ;  and  the  lefs  clearly  it  is  revealed,  the  lefs  important ; 
and  that  what  is  an  abfolute  mydery  is  of  no  ufe  or  importance 
at  all.  In  the  third  part  of  this  difcourfe  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  pafages  : 

6  We  may  eafily  colled!  from  the  holy  fcriptares  a  plain,  in¬ 
telligible,  and  confident  account  of  human  redemption,  fuffi- 
cient  to  our  knowledge,  faith,  pradlice,  comfort,  and  joy  ;  if 
we  can  but  red  contented  with  it,  and  not  vainly  pry  into  thofe 
fecret  things  which  belong ,  as  Mofes  declares,  unto  ihe  Lord  our 
God, ,  and  not  unto  us. — That  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  uni- 
yerfe,  from  whom  all  good  originally  proceeds,  and  who  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  purpofes  of  his  goodnefs,  always  employs  fit  perfons 
and  means,  not  willing  that  men  fhould  utterly  perifh  at  death, 
but  intending  that  they  fhould  be  raifed  again  to  another  life  ; 
in  order  to  the  execution  of  this  mod  merciful  and  benevolent 
defign,  was  pleafed  to  introduce  into  this  world,  a  perfon  in 
form  and  condition  like  that  of  the  lowed  of  men,  but  in  virtue 
and  wifdom  far  fuperior  to  thehighed,  fudaining  the  nobleft  and 
bed  character  that  could  be  exhibited  in  human  nature ;  and  in 
honour  and  reward  of  his  perfedl  obedience  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  crofs,  raifed  him  from  the  dead,  exalted  him  to 
honour  and  dignity,  inveded  him  with  an  ample  dominion,  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  raidng  all  men  from  the  dead,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  judging  and  difpofing  of  them  in  the  future  date, 
and  the  glory  of  difpenfing  to  all  good  men  the  rewards  of  eter¬ 
nal  life. 

*  This  account  and  view,’  proceeds  our  Author,  c  is  plainly 
expreiTed  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  is  eafily  underdood  :  all  the 
figurative  and  more  obfcure  language  of  fcripture  only  contains 
more  various  and  pathetic  reprefentations  of  the  fame  things  ; 
and  all  the  charadiers  and  titles  afcribed  to  our  bleffed  Lord  are 
defigned  to  recommend  him  the  more  to  our  edeem  and  con¬ 
fidence,  our  obedience  and  imitation.  The  judgment  and  dif- 
pofal  of  men  is  committed  to  a  perfon  who  has  approved  him- 
felf  mod  qualified  and  mod  worthy  of  the  high  office  ;  and  that 
immortal  life  which  is  the  reward  of  integrity,  in  overcoming 
the  temptations  of  this  life,  is  bedowed  by  one  who  hath  him- 
felf  experienced  the  trials  of  human  nature,  and  who,  by  his 
own  conqued  over  fin  and  death,  rofe  to  life  and  glory,  and 
became  the  author  of  our  eternal  falvation.  Lhe  noblejl  end  then 
is  obtained  by  the  bejl  means ,  the  greatejl  happmefs ,  by  the  greatejl 
virtue:  and  as  in  this Jife  we  often  fee  that  Providence  makes 
the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  one  perfon  an  advantage  to  many  ;  fo 
ifi  regard  to  another  life,  by  the  obedience  of  one  many  are 
'  »<*  '  '  ‘  *  made 
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made  righteous,  by  the  glorious  undertaking  of  one  mediator, 
and  the  dominion  he  was  found  worthy  to  receive,  ail  good 
men  obtain  the  poffeflion  and  inheritance  of  immortality.’ 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  partly  moral  and  partly  cri¬ 
tical.  As  to  Mr.  Bourne’s  criticifms,  we  havefonly  to  obferve, 
that  they  are  frequently  new,  and  always  plain,  rational,  and 
judicious. 

The  different  fermons  in  this  collection  are  fhort,  but  it  is  a 
pregnant  brevity  that  diftinguifhes  them.  The  divifions  are 
natural ;  ufelefs  digreflions  are  avoided  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
Author  has  crowded  a  great  {hare  of  good  fenfe  into  a  narrow 
compafs.  We  may  add,  that  thefe,  like  Mr.  Bourne’s  former 
difcourfes,  are  well  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  private  families. 

. — - - - — -  i  ■  '  ■  -  ■— - — ■—  ■  ■  -■  — —  —  -  — -  -  ■  --  ~  —  — * 

VIII.  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

(By  our  Correspondents.) 

NETHERLANDS. 

Art.  I. 

t 

/jB  REG  E  de  THiJloire  de  la  Hollande  et  des  Provinces  Unies, 
&c.  i.  e.  An  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  Holland  and  of 
the  United  Provinces  from  the  earliejl  ‘Times .  4  vols.  8vo.  Ley¬ 

den.  1778.  This  is  but  a  mean  performance;  it  is  even  be¬ 
low  mediocrity,  and  evidently  of  the  catch-penny  kind.  It  is 
little  better  than  a  tranflation  of  a  dull  infipid  extra#,  that  was 
made,  many  years  ago,  in  a  Dutch  literary  journal,  of  a  heavy 
work  in  twenty  volumes  8vo,  which  was  compofed  by  afenfihle, 
but  not  always  an  impartial  writer,  and  published  at  Amfterdam 
under  the  fingular  title  of  the  Hi/lory  of  the  ( or  our)  Country . 
Even  this  large  work  (as  we  are  credibly  informed)  is  extremely 
defective  in  the  effential  points  of  information,  candour,  and  good 
materials,  except  in  thofe  parts  of  it  that  regard  the  early  periods 
of  the  Dutch  hiftory.  Its  {lender  epitome,  now  before  us,  is 
the  production,  as  we  learn  from  the  title  page,  of  M.  L.  G.  E. 
Kerroux. 

II.  Difertation  fur  la  Comparaifon  des  Thermometres ,  TV.  j.  e. 
A  Difertation  on  Thermometers  comparatively  confidered ,  by  M. 
Van  Swinden,  Profeffor  of  Philolophy  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Franeker.  8vo.  Amfterdam.  1778.  Mr.  Van  Swinden, 
whofe  character,  capacity,  and  almoft  unparalleled  application 
and  induftry  render  him  an  ornament  to  the  Univerfity  of  Frane¬ 
ker,  has  given  us,  in  this  work,  by  far  the  molt  compleat  and 
interefting  treatife,  that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  fubjeCt.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft  contains  the  principles,  on 
which  the  comparifon  of  Thermometers  is  founded  ;  and  here, 
after  having  treated  of  Thermometers  in  general,  he  (hews  how 
the  dilatation  of  the  fluid  of  which  they  are  compofed,  came  to  be 
employed  as  an  univerfal  and  permanent  meafure,  the  conditions 
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previoufly  requiftte  to  its  anfwering  this  purpofe,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed  in  placing  the  fixed  points, 
which  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  the  fcales.  In  a  following  chapter  he 
marks  the  differences  that  take  place  in  Thermometers  compofed 
of  different  fluids ;  a  point  of  the  higheft  importance,  though 
either  omitted  or  fuperficially  treated  by  all  preceding  writers, 
except  that  ingenious  and  indefatigable  obferver  of  Nature,  Mr. 
De  Luc,  whole  celebrated  work  our  Author  has  followed,  and 
in  forne  mealure  abridged.  In  the  laft  chapter  of  this  firft  part, 
Mr.  Van  Swinden,  after  fome  general  confiderations  on  the 
comparifon  of  different  Thermometers,  points  out  the  precauti¬ 
ons  that  are  to  be  ufed  in  the  graduation  of  the  fcales,  and  Ihews 
by  a  feries  of  new  obfervations,  how  Thermometers,  which 
agree  in  one  part  of  the  fcale,  may  differ  confiderable  in  all  the 
others  :  He  (hews  moreover  how  neceffary  it  is  to  double  thefe 
precautions  when  the  Thermometers  are  graduated  which  are 
compofed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  when  the  fame  fixed  points 
are  not  conftantly  employed. 

In  the  fecond  part  our  ingenious  and  laborious  Author  treats 
of  the  comparifon  of  the  different  Thermometers,  that  are  a£tu- 
ally  in  ufe  or  have  been  heretofore  employed  by  natural  philofo- 
phers.  The  details  here  are  curious,  learned,  and  interefting  ; 
the  descriptions  accurate  and  clear,  the  obfervations  frequently 
new  and  important  ;  but  as  even  a  fuperficial  account  of  the 
contents  would  carry  us  too  far,  we  muff:  refer  the  inquifitive 
Reader  to  the  differtation  at  large. 

III.  It  is  alfo  to  the'  fame  Author  the  public  is  indebted  for 
the  following  work  :  Obfervations  fur  la  Froid  Rigour  eux  du  Ado  Is 
de  Janvier  1 776,  &c.  i.  e.  Obfervations  on  the  fevers  Cold  in 
January  *776.  8vo.  Amfterdam.  1777*  This  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  The  hrft  conftfts  of  meteorological  obfer¬ 
vations,  a  branch  of  philofophicai  inquiry,  that  feem-s  to  be 
cultivated  with  increaftng  zeal  and  ardour,  the  importance  of 
which  is,  from  day  to  day,  more  clearly  perceived  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  which  is  likely  to  receive  great  improvements,  from 
the  Sagacity,  and  induftry  of  Profeffor  Van  Swinden.  The 
fecond  part  contains  philofophicai  obfervations  of  various  kinds, 
relative  to  the  depth  of  the  froft  in  the  earth — the  intenfenefs  of 
the  cold  in  cellars,  houfes,  and  fubterranneous  places — the 
thicknefs  of  the  ice,  which  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cold, — the  congelation  of  rivers,  lakes,  &c. — The 
artificial  congelation  of  different  liquors — the  effects  of  froft  upon 
men,  plants  and  animals.  The  Author  has  not  only  collected, 
a  great  number  of  fadis,  but  has  compared  them  with  other  facts 
of  a  iimilar  kind  ;  and  discovered  uncommon  fagacity  in  thefe 
difquilitions.  He  propofes  publishing  a  work,  Similar  to  this,  on 
ail  the  fevere  winters  of  the  prefent  century. 
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IV.  Hifloire  Nalitretle,  de  la  Province  de  Languedoc ,  Ac. — A 
Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Province  of  Languedoc ,  relative  partly  to 
Mineralogy  and  partly  to  Agriculture  ;  publifhed  by  order  of  the 
States  of  that  Province.  By  M.  Genssane,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Montpellier,  &c.  8vo.  Paris.  1 7 7  ^ * — This  is  the  fecond 
volume  of  a  curious  and  laborious  work,  compofed  by  a  learned 
man,  whofe  poll  as  CommiiTary  and  inlpe&or  of  the  mines,  &c. 
of  Languedoc,  fecond irig  his  ardent  induftry  in  the  purfuit  of 
natural  knowledge,  has  furnifhed  him  with  the  beft  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  examining  the  obje&s  he  defcribes. 

V.  EJfai  fur  les  Machines  Hy dr auliques ,  Ac.  i.  e.  An  EJfay 
Concerning  Hydraulic  Machines ,  containing ,  Refearches  concerning 
the  Manner  of  calculating  and  afcertaining  their  powers ,  and  im¬ 
proving  their  Corf  Tuition — a  new  Method  of  building  Shi  s — the 
Defcription  of  feveral  new  Machines ,  winch  are  adapted  to  carry  the 
Science  of  Hydraulics  to  an  high  Degree  of  Perfection—  and  a  great 
Number  of  inter  efling  Experiments.  By  the  Marquis  De  Crest, 
Colonel  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne.  8vo,  Paris  177 7. 
This  ingenious  work,  which  M.  Montucla,  the  cenfor,  has 
reprefented  to  the  academy,  as,  in  all  refpedts,  worthy  of  the 
approbation  of  the  learned,  and  the  efteem  of  the  public,  is  di¬ 
vided  (we  mean  the  volume  now  before  us)  into  fix  chapters^ 
The  firlf  contains  general  confiderations  on  the  refinance  of 
Fluids — the  fecond,  third  and  fourth  treat  of  the  wheels  of  wa¬ 
ter-mills,  &c,~ the  methods  of  calculating  their  powers,  and 
the  experiments,  which  confirm  the  Author’s  theory;  the  fifth 
contains  fa&s  relative  to  the  refinance  of  fluids,  conhdered  with 
refpedl  to  the  careening  Chips,  and  the  form  that  the  builder 
ought  to  give  them.' — in  the  fixth  the  Author  lays  down  a 
general  method  of  calculating  the  powers  and  efFedl  of  every  hy¬ 
draulic  machine  that  is  defigned  to  raife  water  to  a  certain  height ; 
this  method,  will  be  ufeful  in  eflimating  the  merit  of  new  in¬ 
ventions. — A  fecond  volume  is  expended. 

VI.  La  Marine  des  Anciens  Peuples ,  expliquee  iff  confideree  par 
rapport  aux  lumieres  quon  en  petit  tirer  pour  perfeCtionner  la 
Marine  Moderne ,  Ac.  i.  e.  Ahe  Marine  of  the  Ancients  illuflrated 
and  confdered  with  refpeCt  to  the  Lights  that  it  may  admimjler for 
the  Improvement  of  that  of  the  Moderns  ;  with  Engravings  of  the 
Ships  of  War  employed  by  the  Ancients .  By  M.  Le  Roy,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
ProfefTor  and  Hifloriographer  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture. 
8vo.  Paris.  1777.  it  is  Angular  enough,  that  with  all  the 
difadvantages  under  which  the  ancients  laboured  with  refpeCt  to 
the  formation  and  improvement  of  their  marine,  there  is  no 
theory  relative  to  that  branch,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us.  Notwith Handing  which,  it 
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is  no  eafy  talk  to  difeng'age  thefe  principles  from  the  obfcurity 
thrown  on  them  by  the  ruft  of  antiquity;  as  appears,  fufficient- 
ly,,  from  the  imperfedl  accounts  that  have  been  given,  by  learn¬ 
ed  men,  of  the  manner  of  placing  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  Tri¬ 
remes  9  or  Galleys,  fuppofed  to  have  had  three  rows  or  benches 
of  oars.  Our  Author,  to  render  his  researches  on  this  intricate 
fubject  more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of  the  Scaligers  and  other 
mere,  philologifts,  made  feveral  voyages  in  the  feas  of  the  Levant, 
in  rowing  velfels  of  various  kinds.  The  refult  of  his  inquiries 
and  labours  we  have  in  the  work  before  us  ;  which  is  divided  into 
feven  books.  In  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  he  treats  particularly  of 
thofe  veffels,  or  rather  great  rafts  or  floats,  with  which  the  Ty¬ 
rians,  their  inventors,  made  their  firft  expeditions  along  the  coafts, 
and  which  received  from  time  to  time,  new  degrees  of  improve¬ 
ment,  until  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  King  of  Egypt,  when  they 
gave  place  to  long  veflels,  which  rendered  navigation  more  ex¬ 
peditious.  It  is  remarkable,  obferves  our  Author,  that  in  thefe 
two  nrft  periods  of  the  marine  of  the  ancients,  the  rafts  and  long 
veflels  were  fo  happily  conftrudfed,  that  the  navigators,  were 
fcarcely  ever  expofed  to  the  danger  of  perifhing,  a  point  which 
has  not  yet  been  attained  to  by  the  modern  marine,  however  perfect 
it  may  appear,  when  compared  with  the  rude  beginnings  of  na¬ 
vigation  in  the  early  ages. — In  the  following  books  M.  Le  Roy 
lays  before  us  an  account  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
acquired  in  maritime  affairs,  from  the  period,  when  they  began 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  efforts  of  genius,  to  the  end  of  the 
Feleponnefian  war.  After  this  period,  he  unfolds  the  whole 
fyftem  of  their  military  marine,  examines  the  different  hypothe- 
fes  that  have  been  employed  to  explain  the  Triremes ,  Aquinque- 
r ernes,  & c.  and  then  confirms  his  own  fyftem  by  reafon,  obfer- 
vation  and  experience.  Kis  obfervations  on  the  ufe  that  might 
be  made  (in  conftrucfing  velfels  of  a  lighter  kind)  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  marine  of  the  ancients,  are  judicious  and  folid  ;  and 
this  treat]  fe,  on  the  whole,  has  very  great  merit.  It  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  on  the  marine  of  the  Romans. 

VII.  Memo  ire,  qui  a  ramporte  le  Prix  propofe  par  V Academic 
de  Lyon,  &c,  i.  e.  A  Dijfertation  (which  obtained  the  Prize  pro- 
pofed  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons )  on  the  following  Ahcejlion  :  Has  the 
Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere  any  influence  on 

THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

that  influence  ?  By  M.  de  Thourry,  of  the  Oratory. 

This  ingenious  Author  fuppofes  that  eledlricity  or  the  eledfri- 
cal  fluid  (terms  that  are  often  fynonimous)  is  nothing  more  than 
that  elementary  fire,  which  pervades  the  whole  univerfe,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  phlogifton,  more  or  lefs  fubtile  according  to  the 
fubftances,  from  whence  it  proceeds.  The  atmofphere  is  eledlric, 
as  it  is  always  impregnated  with  a  phlogifton,  formed  by  the  oily 
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and  fill phureous  vapours,  exhaled  from  the  earth,  and  the  bodies 
which  cover  its  furface  ;  and  it  has  been  often  demonftrated,  by 
feveral  writers,  that  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  has  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  animal  oeconomy.  Among  the  various  effects 
of  this  influence,  our  Author  reckons  two,  that  have  more  par¬ 
ticularly  employed  his  refearches,  and  thefe  are  firfl,  the  colour  and 
perfection  of  blood ,  and  fecondly  anijnal  motion 

As  to  the  firfl,  our  Author’s  reafoning  amounts  to  what  follows : 
From  experiments  well  known  and  eafy  to  be  repeated  it  appears 
evident,  that  milk  aflumes  a  red  colour  by  the  addition  cf  acid  or 
nitrous  particles  :  And  as  the  electrical  fluid  contains  fuch  parti¬ 
cles  in  its  phlogifton,  it  may,  by  its  mixture  with  the  blood, 
produce  the  red  colour  of  that  fluid.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  proved 
that  no  fluid  changed  its  colour,  but  by  fome  new  modification  in 
the  fizeof  its  molecules,  or  in  its  fpecific  gravity  :  and  hence  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  electrical  fluid,  entering  into  the 
blood,  mufl  change  the  fize  and  fpecific  gravity  of  its  molecules, 
and  thus  change  the  reddifh  hue,  which  the  blood  has,  when  ic 
enters  the  lungs,  into  the  deep  red,  or  vermilion,  which  it  has 
contracted,  when  it  iffues  from  them.  It  happens  in  fact,  that 
when  blood,  drawn  from  the  vein,  becomes  difcoloured,  and 
lofes  its  clear  and  vivid  hue,  this  hue  is  immediately  reftored  by 
beating  it  brifkly  with  a  little  rod  j  now  the  only  addition  that  is 
made  to  it  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  is  air  (impregnated 
with  the  electrical  fluid)  and  motion .  Several  experiments,  made 
by  Dr,  Prieftley,  tend  to  confirm  this  theory,  by  filewing  that 
electricity  joined  with  air  gives  a  red  tincture  to  blue  liquors. — 
Our  Author  proceeds  thus  : 

The  electrical  fluid  is  active  and  volatile,  like  fire,  eafily  fixed, 
like  earth,  and  is,  by  its  nature,  fufceptibleof  being  compounded 
and  decompounded,  like  liquids.  On  its  approach  tothe'blood- 
vefiels,  it  expels  from  thence  fuperfluous  humours  ;  if,  in  the 
molecules  of  the  blood,  it  meets  with  heterogeneous  principles,  it 
decompounds  them,  unites  itfelf  to  thofe,  which  are'analogous 
to  its  nature,  and  by  its  ation,  facilitates  the  junction  of  the 
other  molecules  to  the  particles  that  are  fimilar  to  them. 

As  to  the  fecond  effet  of  the  influence  of  electricity,  our  Au¬ 
thor  obferves,  that  it  is  afcertained  to  be  the  principle  of  motion 
in  plants,  and  known  to  contribute  to  their  growth,  by  repeated 
experiments  :  Now  as  all  organized  bodies,  whether  animated 
or  inanimate,  vegetate  and  grow  pretty  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Thourry  thinks  himfelf  authorifed,  by  this  confider- 
ation,  to  attribute  animal  motion  or  (as  he  calls  it)  the  motion  of 
the  animal  machine  to  the  electrical  fluid,  as  its  principle  and  caui'e. 
According  to  trials  made  on  various  occafions,  it  appears  that 
this  fluid  augments,  alfo,  animal  motion,  and  iiever  fails  to  re¬ 
new  it,  when  it  is  fufpended  or  deflroyed  ^  it  accelerates  the  cir¬ 
culation 
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culatron  of  the  fluids  in  the  human  body,  procures  often  hemor¬ 
rhages,  and  cures  feveral  of  thofe  nervous  complaints  that  pafs 
under  the  name  of  vapours  *. 

After  having  mentioned  the  efrecfo  of  electricity  on  fingers, 
that  had  been  motionlefs  for  the  fpace  of  fhveral  years,  and  alfb 
the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  had  loft  the  ufe  of  both  his  arms,  and 
was  cured  by  natural  electricity,  (i.  e.  by  being  ftruck  with 
thunder)  our  Author  propofes  his  conjectures  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  electrical  phenomena,  or  effects  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  produced. — He  fuppofes  that  there  are  in  Nature, 
three  principal  fprings  of  action,  three  fuperior  universal  agents , 
the  etherial  matter  or  primitive  fire, — electrical  matter — and  air, 
which  are  mutually  fubject  to  each  other.  In  the  human  body, 
he  obferves,  in  the  firft  place,  three  other  subordinate  agents , 
the  nervous  fluid,  the  blood,  and  the  lymph,  with  their  ducts,  and 
in  the  fecond  place,  three  folids  that  are  to  be  moved,  mufcles, 
cartilages,  and  bones. 

Of  the  three  univerfal  agents  of  the  firft  clafs  that  may  be 
called  external  with  refpeft  to  the  body,  our  Author  confines  his 
inquiry  to  the  fecond  (the  electrical  fluid)  becaufe  it  is  this, 
which  derives  its  action  from  the  firft,  (the  ether)  and  commu¬ 
nicates  action  to  the  third,  (the  air). — To  fet  this  agent  in  mo¬ 
tion  we  have  as  yet,  fays  our  Author,  no  other  means  but  fric¬ 
tion  :  Nature  has,  certainly,  another  method  of  operation  ;  for 
we  do  not  fee,  what  kind  of  friction  could  amafs  together  in  the 
clouds  the  different  parts  of  the  electrical  fluid,  that  muff:  be  col¬ 
lected  in  order  to  produce  thunder. 

Having  thus  prepared  his  agents,  our  Author  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  their  operations  and  effects.  He  fuppofes,  in  the  firft  place 
that  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  contains  pofttive  or  plus 
electricity,  and  that  the  medullary  fubftance  contains  negative 
or  rahms  electricity  :  Secondly  that  thefe  two  fubftances  have, 
each,  their  refpective  and  peculiar  conductors,  that  is,  nerves 
that  convey  plus  electricity  and  nerves  that  convey  minus  electri¬ 
city  :  the  latter  carrying  the  electrical  fluid  from  the  extremities 
to  the  brain,  and  the  former  tranfmitting  it  to  the  mufcles  and 
extremities  Thirdly  that  thefe  fubftances  have,  in  the  brain, 
a  repository  in  common  (fuch  as  the  pineal  gland,  itsbafe,  &c.) 


*  Our  Author  does  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  maintain 
that  electricity  augments  equally  and  in  all  circumiUnces  the  velocity 
of  the  pulfe.  But  his  experiments  on  this  part  of  the  animal  cecono- 
my  and  their  refult  appear,  to  us,  very  curious.  This  refult  is,  that 
when  the  puife  is  too  flow  electricity  accelerates  it,  when  it  is  too 
quick,  electricity  retards  it,  and  leaves  it  pretty  much  as  it  is,  when 
it  is  in  its  right  Hate.  The  experiments,  that  led  to  this  ccnclulion, 
were  publiihed  in  a  differtation  preferred  by  our  Author  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Caen,  iiy  1773. 

far 
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for  the  common  fenforium  :  Fourthly  that,  befides  their  particu¬ 
lar  and  refpedtive  fluids,  all  the  dudts  contain  as  much  of  the 
electrical  fluid  as  is  neceffary  to  the  circulation  and  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  thefe  fluids  in  the  human  body  ;  and  finally,  that  all 
thefe  fluids  are  in  equilibrio,  and  a.t  reft. 

From  thefe  hypothefes  our  Author  explains  the  fenfations  in 
the  following  manner.  From  a  body,  that  is  touched,  electri¬ 
cal  molecules  proceed,  which  are  pumped  by  the  nerves  or  minus 
condudtors.  As  a  plenum  is  fuppofed,  a  quantity  of  thefe  mole¬ 
cules  cannot  enter  at  one  extremity  without  an  equal  quantity 
be  emitted  at  another;  the  equilibrium  is  thus  immediately  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  medullary  fubftance,  and  the  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  fenforium,  fo  that  the  foul,  in  confequence  of  the  laws  of 
its  union  v/ith  the  body,  receives  notice  of  the  adtual  ftate  of  the 
latter,  with  refpedt  to  that  fenfation.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in 
the  fenfations  relative  to  the  tafte,  as  here  external  bodies  affect 
immediately  the  organ,  as  in  the  fenfe  of  touching. 

The  impreftion  (continues  cur  Author;  made  by  the  ambient 
air  on  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  produces  the  phenomena  of  hear¬ 
ing.  The  acouftic  nerves,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  minus 
electric,  pump  the  electricity  from  the  tympanum  and  the  air  by 
which  it  is  fet  a  g-cing;  and  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
brain. 

The  organ  of  fmeHipg  is  affedted  by  the  odoriferous  particles, 
which  proceed  from  bodies  :  Thefe  particles  are  a  fubtile  phlo- 
giffon,  which,  by  its  con] undtion  v/ith  the  etherial  fire,  forms 
electricity.  The  etherial  fire  Lays  hold  of  it  in  its  paffage  to  the 
org;an  of  fmellmg  :  and  thus  combined  into  an  electrical  fluid 
they  are  carried  by  the  minus  conducting  nerves  to  the  jbifo- 
riu?n , 

As  to  vijion ,  we  know  it  is  performed  by  rays  of  light  reflect¬ 
ed  from  the  feveral  points  of  objects,  refraCted  alfo  and  collected 
in  their  paffage  through  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eye  to  the 
retina,  where  they  make  an  impreflion  that  is  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  Now  this  light,  according  to  our  Au¬ 
thor,  is  nothing  more  nor  lefs  than  the  etherial  fire,  which,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  eye,  finds  there  molecules  of  the  phlogifion, 
to  which  it  adheres,  or  joins  itfelf,  in  its  paffage  to  the  optic 
nerve  to  render  the  fenfation  more  intenfe  and  lively. 

Mr.  Thourry  imagines,  that  the  fecretion  of  the  humours 
from  the  mafs  of  the  blood  in. the  human  body,  depends  princi¬ 
pally  upon  this  circumftance,  that  the  ftnail  fibres  or  molecules, 
which  compofe  the  texture  of  the  fecretory  duCts,  have  fomething 
in  their  nature  peculiarly  analogous  to  the  refpedtive  fluids  that 
pafs  through  them,  by  which  each  fluid  is  attracted,  and  goes, 
by  affinity,  todts  proper  pore.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
conjecture  ;  it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  fame  with  the  opinion  of 

fVinjkw, 
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Window ,  who  maintained  and  proved  by  various  experiment^ 
that  in  order  to  fecrction  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  the  pores 
of  the  ftrainers  or  fecretory  dudls  be  of  different  diameters,  but 
alfo  that  the  parts  of  thefe  pores  be  already  imbued  or  rnoiftened 
with  a  liquor,  like  that  they  are  to  filtrate. 

When  by  a  mechanifm  of  this  kind  the  lymph  is  difengaged 
from  heterogeneous  particles,  it  circulates  in  its  veins,  which 
are  ramefied  like  thofe  of  the  blood,  and  which  at  certain  dift- 
ances  have  the  glands  for  their  repofitories  or  refervoirs  :  There 
is  a  multitude  of  little  excretory  duds  through  which  the  lymph 
paffes  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  flefhy  parts,  where  it  adheres  to  the 
molecules  of  its  kind,  which  it  meets  with  there.  But  the  vifci- 
dity  of  the  lymph  is  fuch,  according  to  our  Author,  that  it 
could  never  arrive  there,  if  it  had  not  fuch  an  a&ive  and  power¬ 
ful  vehicle,  as  electricity,  which  attenuates  it,  and  alfo  carries 
and  puflies  it  forward  to  its  laft  entrenchments,  while,  by  means 
of  perfpiration  it  exhales  the  ferous  particles,  and  evaporates 
with  them,  and  thus  nutrition  is  performed. — The  experiments, 
reafonings,  and  conjedures,  that  form  the  contents  of  this  little 
work,  are  proofs  of  the  induftry  and  capacity  of  the  Author. 
The  firff  are,  for  the  molt  part,  curious,  the  fecond  are  fre¬ 
quently  folid,  and  the  third  are  often  plaufible,  and  fometimes 
ingenious. 
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Art.  9.  A  DlJJertation  on  Cancerous  Difeafes.  By  Ber.  Peyrilhe, 
M.  D.  Regius  Profeffor  of  Surgery,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  with  Notes.  8vo.  2  s.  6d.  Wilkie.  1 777* 

IN  confequence  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Lyons  for  the  beft  differtation  on  the  nature  and  method  of  cure  of 
cancerous  difeafes,  feveral  treatifes  on  the  fubjed  were  offered,  of  which 
that  before  us  obtained  the  preference.  The  Author  begins  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  eftablifh  his  idea  of  cancer;  which  is,  that  a  ftagnation 
of  the  lymph  firlt  produces  a  tumour  in  a  gland,  which,  by  continual 
acceffions,  compreffes  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  caufes  that  indu¬ 
ration  which  is  termed  a  Scnirrus  :  that  either  from  fome  external 
caufe,  or  conftitutional  difpofition,  a  kind  of  fermentative  procefs,  oi 
the  putrefactive  fpecies,  begins  in  the  center  of  this  tumour,  which 
diffolving  part  of  the  mafs,  occalions  a  fluxion  of  corrofive  fluid  to¬ 
wards  the  furface,  and  terminates  in  an  open  ulcer.  He  therefore  op- 
pofes  the  idea  of  an  innate  cancerous  virus  fui  generis,  and  contends, 
that  the  humour  to  which  this  name  is  applied  differs  in  no  refpedt  from 
the  fanies  produced  by  every  animal  putrefaction.  In  confequence 
of  this  theory,  the  treatment  he  propofes  is  entirely  upon  the  anti- 
feplic  plan  ;  and  he  particularly  recommends  the  external  applica¬ 
tion  Hmephitic  vapours,  apparently  without  any  previous  informa¬ 
tion 
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fcion  of  their  having  been  employed  in  the  fame  difeafe  in  this 
Country.  Two  experiments  which  he  relates  as  made  by  himfelf, 
refpedling  this  point  of  practice  are,  however,  no  more  fatisfa&ory 
than  thole  which  have  been  tried  by  our  own  countrymen  ;  and  we 
apprehend  Dr.  Peyrilhe’s  notions  concerning  this  difeafe  are  fo 
flrongly  oppofed  by  real  obfervation,  that  little  benefit  to  the  healing 
art  can  be  expe&ed  to  arife  from  this  work. 

An.  10.  An  hijlorical  EJJay  on  the  Dropfy,  By  Richard  Wilkes, 
M.  D.  late  of  Willenhall  in  the  County  of  Stafford.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Appendix,  by  N.  D.  Faick,  M.  D.  8vo.  7  s.  bound. 
Law.  1 777. 

Dr.  Wilkes’s  intention,  in  the  poflhumous  work  before  us,. was  to 
colledi,  from  the  mod;  approved  authors,  Inch  accounts  of  the  real 
appearances  attending  all  the  different  kinds  of  dropfies,  and  of  the 
various  means  which  had  been  ufed  for  their  relief,  as  might  form  a. 
complete  hifiory  of  the  difeafe ;  juftly  conceiving,  that  a  fair  and 
accurate  collation  of  fadls  mud:  be  the  furefi  foundation  for  all  rea« 
foiling  concerning  the  nature  and  method  of  cure  of  every  diforder. 
In  performing  this  talk,  he  has  difcovered  confiderable  reading,  and 
a  laudable  fpirit  of  candour  and  impartiality  ;  and  although  a  perfon 
of  more  penetrating  genius  might  have  arranged  and  methodized  the 
materials  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  cer* 
tain  points,  yet  what  he  has  done  may  be  per  ufed  and  confulted 
with  advantage  by  the  medical  inquirer.  As  the  obfervations  are 
almofl  entirely  quoted  from  other  authors,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
particularly  feledt  for  the  entertainment  or  infirudlion  of  our  reader?* 
With  refpedl  to  the  Appendix,  as  it  is  called,  oi  Dr.  Faick,  it  is  fo 
totally  unconnedled  with  the  plan  of  the  effay,  as  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  a  feparate  treatife.  Of  this  we  fhall  oniy  fay,  that  the 
theoretical  part  has  all  that  confufion  and  unintelhgibility  which 
we  have  before  noted  in  the  works  of  this  Author ;  and  the  pradlF 
cal  obfervations  feem  chiefly  intended  to  infpire  the  Reader  with  an 
high  idea  of  his  fuperior  fkill  and  fuccefs.  Fils  grand  fpecific,  in 
all  dropflcal  cafes,  is  mercury,  applied  both  internally  and  exter~ 
nally  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  in  his  own  terms,  ‘  fince  the  grand  her~ 
culean  club  is  mercury,  we  may,  if  we  handle  it  fkilfully,  decoD 
late  the  hydra,  wherever  this  heinous  monfier  penetrates,  with  its 
various  vicious  heads,  into  the  fyilem,  whatever  mjFchief  they  are 
actually  doing,  or  liable  to  do.’  We  cannot  but  wiih  the  reverend 
Editor  of  Dr.  Wilkes's  work  had  been  advifed  to  give  a  good  index 
in  place  of  the  heterogeneous  matter  of  Dr.  Falck’s  Appendix. 

Art.  11,  An  EJfay  on  the  Eryfipelas,  or  that  D  if  order  commonly 
called  St.  Anthony's  Fire.  By  James  Bureau,  Member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Surgeons.  Bvo.  1  s,  Johnfon.  *777* 

The  purpofe  of  this  little  pamphlet  appears  to  be,  to  give  a  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  the  molt  approved  modern  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
the  eryfipelas;  which  it  does  in  a  diitindt  and  rational  manner,  but 
without  any  of  thofe particular  obfervations  which  alone  can  convey 
much  infiruclion  to  the  informed  practitioner.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
theory  of  the  disorder,  the  Writer  has  only  quoted  that  of  Pabricius 
ah  Aquapendente ,  borrowed  from  Galen,  which  attributes  u  to  fome 
Rev,  Mar.  1778*  R  fup* 
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fuppofed  depravation  of  the  bile  ;  but  of  what  nature  they  have  done 
nothing  to  determine. 

Art.  12.  A  Jhort  Account  of  a  Fever  and  Sore  Throaty  which  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  in  and  about  London ,  in  September  1776.  In  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  Dr.  William  Saunders,  of  Guy’s  Kofpital.  By  William 
Grant,  M.  D.  8vo.  1  s.  Cadell.  177 7. 

The  difeafe  called  by  Huxham  Febris  Anginofa ;  by  others,  Scar¬ 
latina  Anginofa  ;  Cynanche  exanthematica  ;  Angina  mucofa  ;  Angina 
eryfipelatofa  ;  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  prevailed 
epidemically  in  and  about  the  metropolis  in  autumn  1776  ;  and  Dr. 
Grant  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  induced  10  offer  a  fhort  account  of 
it  to  the  Public,  from  fome  miifakes  he  obferved  in  the  treatment  of 
it,  arifing  from  its  apparent  refemblance  to  thofe  putrid  and  malig¬ 
nant  ulcerated  fore  throats,  which  of  late  years  have  excited  fo  ge¬ 
neral  an  alarm.  The  following  definition  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  appears  to  convey  a  very  precife  and  accurate  idea  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  charadler.  “  1 .  Cynanche  exanthematica,  epidemica,  con- 
tagiofa  ;  cum  febre  fynocha,  ab  initio  faspe  infiammatoria  ;  raro 
Typhode,  nifi  fub  finem  ;  aut  asftivo  tempore,  graffante  Typho. 
2.  juniores  k  feminas  pracipue  invadit,  iifque,  csteris  paribus, 
majus  periculofa  eft  ;  pro  ratione  virium  ferme  &  setatis.  3.  Mem- 
branam  Sneideri  ubique  adieu-—' Tumore,  dolore,  &  rubore,  cum 
cruftis  mucofis,  ferpentibus  ;  colons  albefcentis  vel  cineritii.  4. 
Tonfillas  igitur,  fauces,  linguarn  &  os  internum  infiamrnat,  excoriat, 
&  papillas  nervofas  tarn  fenfiies  reddit,  ut  aegri,  per  aliquot  tempo- 
ris,  prre  dolore  nihil  affumere  aufi  fint.  r.  Tunc  incipit  ptyalifm  us 
copiefus,  circa  diem  feilicet  quintum,  enjus  ope  febris  ad  diem  fep- 
timum  plerique  folvitur  :  quamvis  falivatio,  per  aliquot  adhuc  dies, 
pergere  ibler.  6.  Cutis  interim,  effiorefcentia  defaedata,  nunc  de- 
fquammari  incipit ;  &  rnanus,  antea  infiatte,  jam  detumefeunt.  7. 
Per  Metaftafin,  Parotes,  Bubones  &  Anthracas  quandoquidem  for- 
irsantur  ;  necnon  tumores  &  dolores  pedum  manuumque,  Arthritm 
ipuriam  mentientes.” 

From  this  account,  the  Angina  mucofa  appears  to  hold  a  middle 
nature  between  the  putrid  and  common  inflammatory  fore  throat  ; 
but  from  the  cafes  fubjoined,  the  treatment  molt  fuitable  to  it  ap¬ 
proaches  rather  to  that  proper  for  the  latter  than  the  former.  Bleed¬ 
ing,  when  the  fymptoms  ran  high,  was  highly  falutary,  and  indeed 
neceftary.  A  breathing  fvveat  kept  up  during  the  firft  days  of  the 
difeafe ;  a  blifter  applied  externally  to  the  throat ;  slid  gentle  ape¬ 
rients,  were  the  other  parts  of  the  general  method  of  cure.  When 
the  falivation  was  come  on,  a  freer  diet,  with  a  light  preparation 
of  the  bark,  were  ufeful  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  ;  but  the 
exhibition  of  bark  before  this  period  was  found  to  be  injurious. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  Article  without  obferving,  that  if  the  Writer 
bad  avoided  that  air  of  felf-fufiiciency  and  contempt  of  the  reft  of 
the  faculty,  which  has  difgufted  us  in  feveral  of  the  late  medical 
publications,  we  fliould  have  read  his  work  with  more  pleafure,  and 
not  lefs  ialbru&iQiie 

Art# 
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Art.  1 3.  An  Effay  on  the  Method  of  treating  the  Fluor  Albus ,  of 

Whites,  By  Mrs.  Febure  of  St.  lidephont.  Bvo.  1  s.  Elmfley* 

I/77*  .  .  . 

Though  ladies  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  pofleffion  of 
a  large  fhare  of  the  practice  of  phyfic,'  yet  they  have  hitherto  al¬ 
lowed  the  men  an  aknolt  exclufive  right  to  the  bufinefs  of  medical 
authorlhip.  But,  it  feems,  this  is  an  age  in  which  all  our  rights  are 
to  be  contefted  !  The  fair  fex  have  already  carried  their  rivalfhip 
into  many  of  the  moll  important  branches  of  literature,  and  Mrs, 
Febure  now  begins  the  attack  in  medicine,  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tell,  delicacy ,  to  be  fure,  is  out  of  the  quellion  ;  it  was  therefore  na¬ 
tural  and  judicious  enough  for  our  Authorefs  to  chufe  a  malady  pe¬ 
culiar  to  her  fex,  as  the  fubjedl  of  her  invelligation.  But,  alas  !  we 
fear  the  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  will  be  lo  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Montagues,  Macaulays,  Barbauids,  &c.  in  eriticifm,  hiilory,  and 
poetry,  as  not  to  encourage  a  continuance  of  the  con tell  ;  for  know* 
gentle  Reader,  this  effay  proves  to  be  nothing  lefs  nor  more  than,  a 
quack  advertifement,  difguifed,  indeed,  with  tolerable  ingenuity. 

Poetical. 

Art.  14.  A  Sapphic  Epiflle ,  from  Jack  Cavendijh  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  and  moji  beautiful  Mrs.  D ****.  ^to.  is.  Smith. 

Were  a  court  of  criticilm  to  be  held  by  the  rakes  and  debauchees 
of  this  wicked  town,  a  Sapphic  Epi /tie  would  afford  them  matter  for  a 
capital  invelligation  :  nor  Ihould  we,  queer  old  Square-toes  1  prefume 
to  approach  the  verge  of  their  jurifdibtion. 

Art.  15.  The  Refutation  ;  a  Poem.  A  dd relied  to  the  Author  of 
“  The  Juftihcation,5’  4to.  is.  6  d.  Dodfley.  1778. 

In  the  Review  for  December  laft,  p.  486,  we  gave  fome  account 
of  the  poem,  entitled.  Juft  ideation,  &c.  the  author  of  which  aflerted 
the  re&icude  and  utility  of  his  plan  of  perfonal  fatire  ;  at  the  fame 
time  avowing  his  refolution  of  perfifting  in  the  execution  of  that  de¬ 
sign,  by  giving  to  the  Public  a  feries  of  lampoons,  or  Diaboliads ,  or 
— whatever  titles  may  bell  pieafe  his  own  ear, — as  proper  objects  of 
caftigation  (hall  fucceffively  p  relent  themfelves  to  his  choice. 

This  plan  is  totally  condemned  by  the  gentler  Author  of  the  pre- 
fent  performance  ;  who  maintains  that  fuch  fatitical  efFufions  are 
rather  proofs  4  of  a  difeontented  mind,  than,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
a  work  for  the  good  of  the  human  race.  That  a  man,  who  load? 
my  name  with  the  molt  opprobrious  epithets,  and  injures  my  reputa¬ 
tion  as  much  as  is  in  his  power,  fhould  call  himfLlf  mine  and  the 
world’s  friend,  feems  to  me  a  moll  glaring  abfurdity.  Do  we  con¬ 
ceive,  under  the  name  of  friendlhip  and  the  fupport  of  virtue,  a  ds- 
iire  of  fcattering  the  foulell  abule  around,  and  fowing  the  feejds  of 
difeord  among  the  fweetell  flowers  of  fociety  f  I  rather  take  the  re- 
verfe  to  be  implied. 

*  But  it  will  be  argued,  that  he  who  fcourges  vice,  certainly  (hows 
a  reftitude  of  difpohtion  and  morals,  in  the  highelt  degree  com* 
xnendable.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  in  my  opinion  much  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  delivered.  The  man  who  feeks  to  dillurb  my 
rell  with  the  bal'ell  abule,  and  threatens  every  vengeance  that  ma¬ 
lice  can  invent,  may  be  my  ffiend;  but  I  take  his  friendlhip  to  be 
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of  infinite  more  value,  who  by  amicable  exportation  endeavours  to 
reform  my  conduct,  than  his,  who  ilrives  to  terrify  me  into  re¬ 
pentance." 

The  Author  enlarges  on  this  fubjeft,  in  plain,  very  plain  profe;— - 
but  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  fay  upon  it  in  verfe  : 

‘  ’Tis  not  thy  view  frail  human  kind  to  mend. 

And  prove  yourfelf  a  univerfal  friend  : 

In  vain  your  fpecious  language  would  conceal 
What  all  your  fentiments  aloud  reveal. 

In  ev’ry  line  we  read,  as  fure  we  find, 

A  fnarling  poet  vex’d  with  all  mankind. 

Malice  the  fource  of  ev’ry  verfe  we  fee. 

And  read  more  rancour  than  good  fenfe  in  thee. 

Does  foul  abufe  deferve  great  Satire’s  name  ? 

Are  fcandal’s  paths  become  the  road  to  fame  ? 

Hence  with  the  thought !  In  thefe  degen’rate  days. 

Is  there  no  poet  to  rebuke  fuch  lays ! 

Yes;  I’ll  o’erthrow  Detra&ion’s  baleful  plan. 

And  Hand  the  advocate  of  injur’d  man. 

In  vain  the  cant  of  virtue  may  difguife. 

And  clothe  black  calumny  from  vulgar  eyes ; 

The  faithful  Mufe  lhall  bring  each  crime  to  light. 

And  drag  the  villain  from  the  {hades  of  night.’ 

We  entirely  agree  with  this  antagonift  of  Mr.  C - s  #,  that 

*  Soft  is  th’  advice  which  real  friends  impart. 

Mild  the  reproof  that  fpeaks  the  friendly  heart/ 

Yet  thefe  illnatured  modes  of  reprehenfion,  which  are  the  tar  and 
feathers  of  poetic  vengeance,  hurting  only  the  culprits  on  whom  fuch 
punifliments  are  infii&ed,  and  ferving  to  divert  the  unconcerned, 
unfeeling  fpe&ator,-— are  fecure  of  general  approbation.  Writings 
of  this  kind  will  be  read  with  avidity,  and  bring  money  to  the  Au¬ 
thor,  while  the  more  humane,  but  lefs  fpirited  compofitions  of  the 
well-meaning  bard,  who  laudably  wi files  to  give  pleafure  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  without  pain  to  individuals,  will  be  difregarded ;  and  perhaps 
attended  by  the  lofs  of  more  than  his  labour. 

Art.  1 6.  Fifth  Ode  of  the  King  of  Pruffic? s  Works ,  paraphrafed 
on  the  prefent  War.  4to.  gd.  Baldwin. 

6  Let  nations  hufii'd  attend  m’accordant  lyre  ! 

*  #  #  * 

4  As  a  prudent  fhepherd,  (faithful  to’s  fiore.’) 

It  is  evident  that  this  paraphrafer  can  count  his  fingers,  for  the  laH 
line  really  contains  neither  more  nor  Jefs  than  ten  fyllables. 

Art#  17.  Public  Spirit ;  an  EBay.  410.  is.  6  d.  Almon. 

}77%* 

4  The  mind  to  injuftice  mult  of  courfe  impel. 

#  #  * 

*  Terms  mifapplied  ferve  ignorance  to  difclofe/ 

.This  honeft  man  is  a  degree  farther  from  Parnaflus,  for  he  can  not 
count  his  fingers. 


Art. 
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Art.  18.  An  Epiftle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  G —  G - • 

4to.  1  s.  Almon.  1778. 

*  Tomahawks !  Tealping  knives !  peremptory  orders  P  Helioga- 
balus  himfelf  may  fhortly  have  the  honour  to  {land  in  an  heroic  line, 
-—Low,  indifcriminate  abufe  is  the  bulinefs  of  the  poem. 

Art.  19.  The  Conquerors ;  a  Poem;  difplaying  the  glorious 
Campaigns  of  1775,  1776,  1777,  &c»  4to.  2  s.  6  d.  Setchell. 
Contemptible,  beyond  all  power  of  expreffion  ! 

Art.  20.  The  Profpedt  from  Malvern-hill ,  or  Liberty  bewailing  her 
Injuries  in  America ;  a  Poem,  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple.  4to.  is.  6d.  Bew.  1777. 

A  Syflem  of  natural  Philofophy ,  or  a  DiJJertation  on  Mince  Pies , 
would  be  a  title  equally  confident  with  that  of  the  poem  before  us. 

‘  Time  unto  man  for  happinefs  is  given,* 
faith  the  xAuthor ;  yea,  perdie!  but  not  to  thofe  ill-fated  wights 
whofe  lot  it  is  to  review  fuch  poetry  as  this. 

Art.  21.  An  Ode  to  Peace ,  occaiioned  by  the  prefent  Crifis  of 
the  Britifh  Empire.  4to.  is.  Almon.  1778. 

This  Writer  calls  Heaven  the  ‘  congenial  latitude  of  peace* 
c  Science  the  millrefs  of  all  knowledge  and  fays  that  *  Mothlings 
riot  on  bookbinder’s  trade’ — Are  thefe  quotations  fufficient  ? 

Art.  22.  Poems  on  feveral  Occafions .  By  Elizabeth  Ryves. 

Svo.  5  s.  Dodfley.  1 777. 

This  Lady’s  poetry  is  eafy  and  not  inelegant;  fne  feems  to  be  fond 
too  of  an  eafy  poRure,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  lines  ; 

4  Where  a  cool  fpring,  o’er- arch’d  with  trees. 

Gives  frelhnefs  to  the  languid  breeze, 

There  (with  robes  unzon'd)  fupine 
I'll  on  the  ‘velvet  mofs  recline  ! 

We  muR  do  her  the  juRice  to  fay  that  her  poetry  is,  in  general, 
^bove  the  common  run. 

Political. 

Art.  23.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon ,  di  feu  Bing  a  Pofition 
relative  to  a  fundamental  Right  of  the  ConRitution,  contained  in 
his  Lordlhip’s  Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Efq;  &c. 
By  John  Cartwright.  8vo,  1  s.  Almon. 

There  is  a  material  error,  Mr.  Cartwright  fays,  in  Lord  Abing¬ 
don’s  dodtrine.  His  Lordfhip  fays,  that  the  ColoniRs  have  not  a 
right  to  freedom  in  trade .  In  oppofition  to  this,  Mr,  Cartwright 
affirms,  that  reafon,  juRice,  and  the  conliitution,  will  bear  him  out 
in  maintaining,  that  the  ColoniRs  always  had  as  much  right  as  our- 
felves  to  freedom  in  trade.  That  this  country  took  advantage  of 
their  original  weaknefs,  to  feize,  by  virtue  of  her  own  will  and  plea- 
Jnre ,  a  monopoly  of  their  trade,  and  that  ffie  kept  polTeffion  of  that 
monopoly  till  1764,  he  very  well  knows ;  but  polTeffion  does  not  pafs 
\yith  him,  he  tells  us,  as  it  does  with  Mr.  Burke,  for  a  title,  in  any 
cafe  where  a  fundamental  right  of  humanity  is  in  queRion. — In  a 
word,  Mr.  C.  labours,  with  great  earneRnefs,  to  ffiew  that  the  Britiih 
Parliament  hath  no  right  to  make  laws  for  reRraining  the  trade  of 
America ,  and  he  delivers  his  fentiments  with  a  manly  plainnefs  and 
ffeedoig. 


Art. 
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Art.  24.  Two  Letters ,  viz.  I.  A  Letter  to  the  Ear]  of  Abing¬ 
don,  in  which  his  Grace  of  York’s  Notions  of  civil  Liberty  are 
examined  by  Liberalis  :  published  in  the  London  Evening  Pott.  II. 
Veka  Icon;  or  a  Vindication  of  his  Grace  of  York’s  Sermon, 
preached  on  Feb.  2>,  2777.  Proving  it  to  contain  a  fevere  Satire 
againft  the  Miniftry,  and  a  Defence  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty, 
open  the  well-known  Principles  of  Whiggifm.  By  Myfiagogus 
Candidas,  8vo.  1  s.  Almon. 

The  firft  of  theie  letters  contains  feme  (hrewd  and  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  on  his  Grace  of  York’s  fer mon  ;  the  fecond  is  an  ironical  vin¬ 
dication  of  it ;  and  though  the  irony  is,  in  feme  places,  a  little  auk- 
ward,  vet  there  are  ftrokes  of  humour  and  pleafantry  which  will  amufe 
the  Reader. 


Art,  25.  Du  Bonheur .  Par  M,  Deferres  de  la  Tour,  nmo, 

3  s.  Printed  by  Ed,  Cox,  No.  73,  Great  Queen-Street,  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. 

This  effay  on  happinefs  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  treatife  on  edu¬ 
cation,  It  is  written  in  a  fprightiy,  entertaining  manner,  and, 
though  it  contains  little  that  is  new,  abounds  with  manly  and  liberal 
fentiments.  The  Author  fhews  that  happinefs  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue;  and  that  the  genuine  fources  of  feli¬ 
city  are,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.1 
Art.  26.  The  Legijlative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  Vindicated ;  or 
Take  your  Choice,  &c.  The  fecond  Edition.  By  John  Cart¬ 
wright.  8vo.  3  s,  6d.  Almon.  1777. 

Of  the  firfi;  edition  of  this  truly  patriotic  publication,  (under  the  title 
pf  Lake  your  Choice ,  &c,)  we  gave  fome  account  in  our  Review  for 
Tec.  1776,  p.  478.  The  work  is  now  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  may 
be  considered  as  no  improper  fuppleraent  to  Burgh’s  valuable  Politi¬ 
cal  Difquifitions.  The  name  of  the  worthy  Author  was  not  prefixed 
to  the  former  impreffion. — Mr.  Cartwright  is  alfo  the  author  of  a 
tradl  entitled  American  Independence,  the  Inter ejl  and  Glory  of  Great - 
j&ritain ;  for  the  firll  edit,  of  which,  fee  Kev.  vol,  li.  p.  393.  For 
the  fecond  edit,  fee  Rev.  vol.  lii.  p.  549.  See  alfo  Art.  23. 

Art.  27.  Letters  to  the  King ,  from  an  old  Patriotic  Quaker, 

lately  deceafed.  8vo.  2s.  od.  fewed.  Baldwin.  17 7b. 

That  tbefe  letters  are  not  the  production  of  a  quaker-pen,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  becaufe  they  are  not  written  in  the  quakerftyle;  although  a 
folemnity  and  plainnefs  of  manner  is  fometimes,  not  uniformly,  af- 
fumed.  The  Author  frequently  mentions  the  brethren  ;  but  this  is 
rather  the  language  of  the  Moravians ;  the  quakers  ufually  fay,  ‘  the 

friends .* 

Exclufive,  however,  of  manner,  if  this  book  be  confidered  with 
yefpedt  to  its  matter ,  much  may  be  faid  in  its  commendation.  The 
Author  gives  his  Majefty  a  great  deal  of  good  counfel,  under  the 
following,  among  other  important  heads: — on  the  delicate  fituation 
of  Princes ; — on  religion,  as  it  operates  in  fociety  ; — on  our  national 
profperity  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign  ;  on  the  prefent 
war  in  America the  importance  of  a  Prince’s  underloading  the 
real  condition  of  his  people; — probability  of  a  French  war; — the 
pjusipie  of  refinance  inherent  in  the  Englilh  confutation  5 — the  dif- 
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irefsful  fituation  to  which  we  are  reduced  ; — the  improbability  of 
fubjugating  the  rebels  ;- — the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  the  moft  politic  meafures  to  be  adopted,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  we  may  be  conquerors,  &c.  &c. 

The  Author  concludes  with  his  ‘  plcafing  profpesff  of  a  general  re¬ 
formation, ’ — that  is,  fuppofing  h:sMajefly’s  comverfeon,  or  in  the  words 
of  the  Author,  the  King's  becoming  ‘  a  chriftian,  acc3rding  to  our 
conceptions  of  chriftianity,  and  thoroughly  conformable  to  all  thofe 
Umplicities  that  render  us  fo  Angularly  obnoxious  to  fools  and  knaves 
of  every  denomination.*  This,  indeed,  the  writer  acknowledges, 
*  is  to  fuppofe  a  revolution  that  would  infallibly  aftonifh  the  whole 
world  ; — but,  in  truth,  we  apprehend,  the  whole  world  would 
not  be  the  worfe,  if  all  its  Kings,  and  their  minifters  too,  were 
Quakers.  One  evil,  at  leak,  would  be  banilhed  from  among  us  ;  but 
what  other  evils  might  poffibly  be  fuperinduced,  from  fo  great  an 
alteration  in  human  affairs,  it  is  not  for  us  to  fay.  At  prefent,  how¬ 
ever,  we  perceive  not  any  evil  that  could  refult  from  the  univerfal 
prevalence  of  “  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  mend* 

Art.  28.  "The  Memorid  of  Common  Senfe ,  on  the  prefent  Crifes9 
&c,  8vo.  6  tL  Almon. 


Warmly  urges,  from  a  melancholy  review  of  the  prefent  fituation 
of  our  public  affairs,  a  full  acqaiefcence  in  the  American  claim  of 
independence,  Mr.  Common  Senfe  recommends,  alfo,  a  change  of 
minifters,  at  home,  as  well  as  of  meafures  ;  on  the  fair  preemption, 
that  thofe  men  who  by  their  mifeondudt,  have  already  caufed  ‘  his 
Majefty  to  lofe  half  his  dominions,  are  unfit  to  be  any  longer  entruft- 
ed  with  the  care  and  management  of  what  remains.’ — This  condu¬ 
it  on  feems  plaufible,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  implicitly  adopted.  —  A 
gentleman  in  the  count-y  once  turned  away  his  groom  who  by  fpme 
accident,  had  occafioned  a  fire  in  the  ftables,  whi*ch  reduced  them  to 
afhes.  The  fervant  afterwards  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  new 
place  ;  til!  at  laft  he  met  with  a  mailer  who  hired  him  for  the  very  rea - 
fon  which  prevented  others  from  taking  the  man  into  their  fsrvice  :  “I 
am  particularly  afraid  o i  fere,  faid  he  ;  and  this  fellow  has  been  well 
frighted,  and  will  be  more  Careful  than  thofe  who  have  never  met 
with  the  fame  misfortune.” 

Art,  29.  Confederations  on  the .  alledged  Neceffity  of  hiring  foreign 
Troops,  and  the  prefent  Method  ot  recruiting  the  Army  ;  with  a 
Plan  for  augmenting  the  Army,  and  regulating  the  Militia.  4to* 
2s.  fewed.  Elm  (ley.  1778. 

In  this  very  important  publication,  the  impolicy  and  lad  oeconomy, 
of  engaging  foreign  troops  in  our  military  iervice,  in  preference  to 
-the  employment  of  our  own  people,  is  clearly  demonftrated.  The 
Author  refutes  the  arguments  ufed  in  recommendation  of  the  fcheme 
•of  hiring  foreigners,  and  then  proceeds  to  offer  his  own  plan  for  aug¬ 
menting  the  army,  and  regulating  the  militia,  which  appears  to  be 
very  rational,  and  highly  deferving  of  the  ferious  regard  of  adminif- 
tration  : — were  it  only  on  account  of  the  prodigious  favlng  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  which  would  arite  from  the  various  arrangements  here 
propofed  ;  a  faving  of  nearly  two  millions  in  three ;  of  which  take 
*he  fallowing  fpecimen :  '  / 

A  4 
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*  Upon  a  calculation  of  the  charge  of  our  German  auxiliaries  for 
three  years,  the  excefs  of  their  expence  above  that  of  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  our  own  troops  (allowing  io/«  per  man  levy  money)  will  de¬ 
fray  the  pay  of  the  reduced  Britifh  officers  for  fifteen  years.  The 
regiment  of  Hanau,  confiding  of  66.8  men,  (hall  be  the  proof  of  this 
affertion  ;  the  expence  is  calculated  for  three  years,  on  the  fuppofi* 
tion,  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  regiment  may  be  return¬ 
ed  to  Hefie. 

Total  charge  of  this  regiment  for  three  years  £.  68,072  2  2^ 

Total  ditto  ofa  Britifh  regiment, with  10/.  levy  money  44,693  o 

Total  excefs  for  the  German  regiment.  —  £.  23,478  7  24 

As  one  of  the  arguments  ufed  for  preferring  foreign  mercenaries  t© 
our  own  troops  is,  “  that  foreigners  do  not  fubjecl  the  nation  to  half¬ 
pay,”— our  judicious  calculator  obferves,  that  the  excefs,  or  differ¬ 
ence,  of  23,478/.  7  s.  2  d  l  will  defray  the  Britiffi  officers  of  a  like 
corps,  whole  half  pay  would  amount  to  1712/.  gs.  2  d.  per  annum, 
for  fifteen  ye<;rs.’  . 

Art.  30.  The  Delufive  and  dangerous  Principles  of  the  Minority % 

expofed  and  refuted .  In  a  Letter  to  Lord  North.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Fielding  and  Co. 

This  honeit  man  (he  figns  Hcneflus)  comes  out  rather  mal  a  propos 
>viih  his  compliments  to  Lord  North,  who,  he  fays,  ‘  has  fo  nobly 
didinguifhed  his  fentiments  in  the  caufe  of  loyalty  and  true  patrio- 
tifm,  with  a  view  of  oppofing  and  defeating  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  rebellion  on  this  and  the  other  fide  the  Atlantic.’ 

Alas !  before  this  courtly  pamphlet  had  well  efcaped  from  the 
prefs,  the  Author’s  noble  patron  publicly  gave  *  the  lye  diredi  to  all 
that  is  here,  mod  zealoudy  contended  for.— We  are  truly  forry  for  the 
difappointment  of  a  biother  fcribbler. — His  Lordfhip  fhould  have 
given  his  Authors  timely  notice  of  the  approaching  change  of  the  po-? 
litical  wind. —  He  certainly  ought,  at  lead,  to  difeharge  the  book- 
feller’s  bill  ;  for  the  paper  and  print  of  an  eighteen  penny-worth  is, 
femetimes  a  ferious  affair  with  us  fcribblers. 

Dramatic. 

Art.  31.  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks  ;  a  Comedy  in  three  A£xs  3  as 

it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay-market.  Written 

by  the  late  Samuel  hoote,  Efq;  and  now  publifhed  by  Mr.  Colman. 

8vo.  1  s.  6d.  Cadell.  1778. 

This  has  always  been,  on  the  dage,  the  mod  popular  of  the  au¬ 
thors  pieces.  In  the  clofet  it  has  great  merit,  but  does  not  fo  emi¬ 
nently  tranfeend  his  ether  dramas.  The  accidental  lofs  of  a  limb, 
fuggeded  to  the  ingenious  writer,  the  idea  of  feizing  the  novel  of 
Le  Saee  as  his  canvas,  which  he  has  happily  filled  and  warmly  colour¬ 
ed,  The  apothecaries,  Julep  and  Apozem,  the  dotdors  Squib  and 
Lall,  together  with  the  venerable  Prefident,  &c.  &c.  form  a  lively 
and  entertaining  groepe;  and  the  whim  and  pleafantry  of  the  fiege 
of  Warwick-Lane  are  irrefidihle.  The  lad  a&  contains  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  improvement,  of  the  ceremony  of  the  admiffion  of  a, 

f  In  his  late  conciliatory  fpeech. 
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do&or,  fird  introduced  by  Moliere  in  his  Malade  Imaginaire ,  It  may¬ 
be  laid  perhaps,  facile  eji  inventis  addere .  The  facility  of  happy 
additions  and  variations  is,  however,  very  difputable,  and  it  mu.il 
be  allowed  that  the  Englifh  collegiates  exhibit  more  of  true  comedy, 
and  lefs  of  farce,  than  the  French. 

Art.  32,  The  Nabob  ;  a  Comedy  in  three  Adis  ;  as  it  is  per¬ 
formed  at  ^he  Theatre-Royal  in  the  Hay-market,  Written  by  the 
late  Samuel  Foote,  Efq;  and  now  publifhed  by  Mr.  Colman.  8vo. 
is.  o d  Cadell.  1778. 

Another  dream  from  the  Bourgeois  Gentil  homme  of  Molier,  which 
was  the  original  fource  of  the  commidary.  The  writer  felt  the 
fimilarityof  the  fubjebt,  and  has  laboured  to  diverfify  it.  Some, 
parts  of  this  comedy  teem  with  a  fentimental  indignation  not  ufually 
found  in  the  works  of  this  author;  but  the  antiquarian  fociety, 
Janus,  and  Putty,  are  delineated  with  all  the  comic  flrckes  that 
generally  didinguifh  his  pencil. 

L  A  W. 

A.rt.  33.  Further  Proceedings  on  ike  "Trial  of  John  Horne,  Efq\ 
upon  an  Information  filed  ex  officio,  by  his  Majedy’s  Attorney 
General,  for  a  Libel,  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  19th 
and  34th  of  November,  Publifhed  by  the  Defendant,  from  Mr. 
Gurney’s  Short  Hand  Notes.  Folio.  2s.  Kearfly.  177,7. 
Thofe  who  preferve  the  printed  account  of  Mr.  Horne’s  trial,  for¬ 
merly  publifhed  j|,  will  not,  we  fuppofe,  chufe  to  overlook  thefe 
farther  proceedings,  which  contain  many  things  worthy  to  be  had  in 
remembrance, • — We  mud  not,  on  this  occadon,  forget  to  mention  Mr. 
H.  s  general  defence  of  his  own  chara&er  and  condudl  through  life. 
This  vindication,  though  a  defultory,  and  in  feme  refpedts  rather 
impertinent  performance,  exhibits,  in  a  very  driking  light,  the  firm, 
munly,  and  unconquered  fpirit  of  the  defendant.— -We  obferve  this, 
purely  in  reference  to  the  abilities  and  intrepidity  of  the  m  an,  with¬ 
out  any  retrofpeft  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  a  fufFerer, — and  Teems 
to  glory  in  being  fo. 

America. 

Art.  34.  An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  and  Perfeeution  of  John 
Champneys ,  a  Native  of  South  Carolina  ;  inflicted  by  Order  of 
Congrefs,  for  his  Refufal  to  take  up  Arms  in  Defence  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  Proceedings  carried  on  by  the  Rulers  of  faid  Place.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  hi s  Protefi,  &c.  Syo.  20  Pages.  No  Bookfeller,  nor 
Price  mentioned.  1778. 

A  publication  exactly  dmilar  to  that  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  Art.  3  I, 
in  our  catalogue  for  January. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  35.  The  Neceffiiy  of  Divine  Revelation ,  or  Reafon  no  Guide 
to  Man .  An  Eliay.  Hvo.  6d.  Canterbury  printed  ;  and  fold 
in  London,  by  Law.  1778. 

The  arguments  of  this  profound  writer  tend  to  prove  that  eyes  are 
of  no  fervice  to  fight. — In  proportion  as  thefe  reafoners  againd  reafon 

•  fr—r. - r- - •  . .  ~ - - 

D  Vid.  Review  for  Augud,  1777*  p.  174. 
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are  able  to  maintain  their  caafe,  they,  like  the  mad  monarch  of 
Sweden-,  ruin  themfelves  by  their  oxvn  victories. 

Art.  36.  A  Reply  to  the  Reckonings  of  Mr .  Gibbon ,  in  his  Hijlory 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  which  feem  to  alFeit 
the  Truth  of  Chridianity  ;  but  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  Anfwer 
which  Dr.  Watfon  hath  given  to  that  Book.  By  Smyth  Loftus, 
M.  A.  Vicar  of  Coolock.  8vo.  is.  Dublin,  printed.  London., 
fold  by  Bew.  1778, 

4  I  look  upon  it,  fays  Mr.  Loftus,  as  a  fortunate  incident  for  Ireland, 
that  Dr.  Watfon  s  anfwer  came  out  here  almoft  as  foon  as  Mr,  Gib¬ 
bon’s  book  ;  for  it  confutes  the  moil  difficult  and  pernicious  parts  of 
it.  But  as  this  gentleman  hath  dudied  concifenefs  iomucii  as  to  omit 
many  things,  which  to  the  lefs  knowing  Reader  may  want  an  expla- 
®ation,  and  as  his  reply  hath  not  been  fo  generally  propagated  as  the 
Jiillory  itielf,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  both  thefe  defedts  :  the 
ftrft,  by  writing  thefe  obfervations,  which  will  give  a  tolerable  view 
of  the  whole  con troverfy,  and  extend  to  thefe  objections  againft  chrif- 
iianitv,  which  are  the  great  foundations  of  our  modern  unbelief;  and 
xhe  fecond  by  having  them  printed  in  a  fmall  pamphlet,  which  may 
be  eahly  bound  up  with  Dr.  Watfon’s  book."’ 

Such  are  Mr.  Lrftus’ s  views  in  this  reply,  which  contains  many 
obfervations  that  fhevv  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe  and  learning. 
Art.  pj •  A  Letter  to  the  Remarker  on  the  Layman  s  Sxriptural  Con¬ 
futation*.  Wherein  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  is  farther 
vindicated  againd  the  Remarker’s  exceptions.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix  >  taking  fame  Notice  of  Mr.  Lindfey’s  dVyWf,  By 
Thomas  Randolph,  D.  D.  Preiident  of  C.  C.  C.  and  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Profeffor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerfuy  of  Oxford.  8voc 
2 s.  6 d.  Rivington,  Src.  177 7. 

Of  this  tradl,  which  has  been  published  about  a  year,  but,  by 
feme  accident,  hitherto  overlooked  by  us,  we  !hal)  now  only  obferve 
shat  it  is  fraught  with  all  that  learning  by  which  Dr.  R.  hath  diilin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  former  vindications  J  of  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty  : — that  doctrine  which  honed  Whifton  ufed  to  term  i  the  Athana- 
fian  here fy.’ 

Art.  38.  A  full  Anfwer  to  the  Rev.  J.  Weftley  s  Remarks  upon  & 
late  Pamphlet ,  pubiiihed  in  Defence  of  the  Character  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield  and  others.  By  Rowland  Hill,  M.  A.  8vo,  6  d. 
Vallance,  & c. 

We  thought  this  furious  conted  had  been  finally  decided,  but  we 
were  midaken.  We  imagined  that  the  young  afpiring  Dares ,  had 
hee n  totally  vanquiffied  by  the  aged  and  tough  Eutellus  § ;  but,  no 
fbch  matter.  The  vigorous  youthful  champion,  having  takeq  breath, 
is,  we  fee,  on  his  legs  again  j  and  behold,  he  is  .  dealing  his  blows 
heavier  and  fader  than  ever.  Poor,  old  John  !  we  fear  it  will  go 
hard  with  him  at  lad  ! 

*  See  Review,  volume  liii.  p.  89. 
f  lb.  volume  LV.  confult  the  table  of  contents, 
x  See,  particularly,  our  account  of  his  anfwer  to  Mr,  Lindfey3 
Review,  volume  Hi.  p.  513. 

Vid.  Review  for  October  lad,  p.  332,  An.  74. 
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Art.  79.  The  Ho  up  of  God  opened ,  and  his  Table  free  for  Bap- 
tills  and  Poedobaptiits,  who  are  Saints  and  faithful  in  Chi  id.  Or, 
Reafons  why  their  different  Sentiments  about  Water  Baptifaj, 
fhouid  be  no  bar  to  Church-feilowfhip  with  each  other.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Objeftions  anfwered.  Alfo  an  illuftrative  Dialogue  and  an 
incidental  Narrative.  By  John  Brown.  8vo,  6d.  Johnllon. 

I?77*  .  .  ..... 

Every  difcovery  of  a  charitable  and  candid  fpirit  13  pleafing  and 

laudable.  Not  indeed  that  charity,  falfely  fo  called,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  indifference  to  all  religion  ;  but  that  charity  which 
accompanies  true  piety,  and  is  founded  on  the  generous  principles  of 
the  gofpel.  Such  a  fpirit  Mr.  Brown  manifelts  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
j eft  of  baptifm.  He  writes  in  a  plain  but  fenfible  manner,  and  en¬ 
forces  his  ideas  with  proper  fer  vor  as  well  as  ftrength  of  argument. 

The  tllufirative  dialogue ,  as  it  is  called,  is  drawn  up  with  fpirhp 
and  feems  much  to  the  purpofe,  though  perhaps  fometimes  rather 
too  familiar,  if  not  too  ludicrous,  for  the  gravity  of  the  fubjeft 
The  Incidental  Narrative  contains  an  inllance  of  the  miferable 
narrow-mindednefs  which,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  itiil  pre¬ 
vails  in  fome  baptift  congregations,  efpecially  in  the  country. 

Art.  40.  The  Order  of  Confirmation  ;  or  laying  of  Hands, 

• — as  improved  by  the  Commiffioners  appointed  to  review  the 
Common  Prayer  in  1689.  izmo.  3d.  Sewell 
Defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  parochial  clergy  ;  as  well  as  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  laity,  or  thofe  who  have  been  baptifed* 
and  are  come  to  years  of  difcretion.  The  Editor  obferves,  in  his 
preface,  that  ‘  the  Order  of  Confirmation  is  here  fo  improved  and 
enlarged,  that  nothing  can  be  well  conceived  more  complete  and 
perfeft ;  and  that  it  is  fo  judicioufly  drawn  up,  as  to  fuperfede,  in. 
a  good  degree,  every  thing  elfe  that  has  been  written  on  the  fub- 
jeftP 


SERMONS. 

J.  Preached  within  the  Peculiar  of  Naflington,  &c.  in  the  County 
of  Northampton,  in  Oftober  1775.  By  James  Ibbetfon,  D.  D. 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s.  Ato  1  s 
White. 

The  leading  part  of  this  fermon  is  ingenious  and  well  compofed, 
containing  fome  pertinent  and  ufeful  remarks  on  charity,  and  on 
the  words  which  are  chofen  for  a  text  ;  It  is  more  blejfed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  difcourle  the  preacher  grov# 
warm,  and  appears  angry  at  fome  practices  which  have  lately  pre¬ 
vailed  within  th.s  dillrict,  as  we  apprehend,  to  which  the  church  of 
'Naflington  belongs  Inclofing  of  lands,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  is 
the  great  objeft  ot  his  indignation;  he  feems  to  be  himfelf  affefted 
by  it,  for  he  complains  that  his  freehold  has  been  unj u Illy  taken 
from  him.  His  profefted  intention  however  is  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
the  poory  who,  he  thinks,  are  injured  by  this  means.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  poor,  who  are  too  often 
neglected  and  opprefled,  and  perhaps  in  this  article  of  inciofures* 
we  heartily  commend.  We  can  iu  fuch  a  cafe  excufe  fome  fallies 

of 


of  anger,  and  call  it  an  honeft  refentrnent.  How  far  the  rage  ofin- 
clofing,  which  marks  the  p refen t  time,  is  generally  beneficial  or 
detrimental,  after  all  that  has  been  offered  on  the  topic,  yet  remains 
problematical.  The  evils  which  Dr.  Ibbetfon  fees  arifing  from  it, 
appear  to  be  apprehended  with  forne  juftice.  But  we  imagine  that 
fuch  care  is  taken  of  the  clergy  in  thefe  inftances,  that  they  derive 
rather  advantage  than  inconvenience.  What  particular  ill  treatment 
the  Dodor  has  received  we  know  not,  but  forne  what  of  this  kind 
fee  ms  to  have  concurred  in  exciting  his  warmth.  When  he  talks, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  on  fupremacy,  allegiance,  &c.  we 
hardly  know  what  he  aims  at.  There  is,  we  think,  fome  tendency 
to  high  church  and  defpotic  principles,  which  are  inimical,  not  only 
to  the  rights  of  the  poor,  but  to  the  rights  and  the  comforts  of  all 
mankind.  The  title-page  exhibits  a  fanciful  fmall  copper- plate, 
which  intimates  in  Latin  that  the  King’s  fupremacy  was  vindicated 
(that  is,  by  this  Author)  in  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  on  the 
23d  of  January  1775.  See  Review,  vol.  liii.  p.364. 

XL  Aul  im-Luz. — Preached  at  the  Opening  of  Northampton  Cha¬ 
pel  (formerly  called  the  Pant  been )  in  the  Spa  Fields,  Ifiington, 
July  6,  1777.  By  Herbert  Jones.  8vo.  6  d.  Jchnfon. 
Aulim-Luz — ’literally ,  the  colonade  of  profanenefs,  alias,  the 
Pantheon  ;  J^iritually,  the  heart  of  man;  for  “  the  heart  of  every 
man  by  nature  is  Luz,  a  city  of  profanenefs,  a  temple  of  idols,  full 
of  deceit,  and  defperately  wicked.’’  For  the  farther  illuftration  of 
this  matter,  fee  Herbert  Jones,  pajfim* 

III.  Phe  Progrefs  of  Moral  Corruption , — Preached  at  St.  Thomas’s, 
fan.  1,  1778,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Charity  School,  in  Gravel- 
Lane,  Southwark.  By  Hugh  Worthington,  jun.  Publifhed  at 
the  Requell  of  the  Managers.  8vo.  6d.  Buckland. 

A  fenlible  application  of  the  moral  fentiment  comprehended  in 
the  fcripture  proverb—44  A  little  leaven,  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,” 
to  the  gradual  corruption  of  Hates,— churches, — famines, — and  in¬ 
dividuals  :  from  whence  the  ingenious  preacher  jufUy  infers  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  fuch  benevolent  injlitutions  as  that  which  hath  afforded  occafion 
for  the  prefent  difcourfe. — Of  this  in flitu tion  Mr.  W.  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account,  which  we  ffiall  tranfcribe  for  the  information  of 
thofe,  among  our  Readers,  who  may  be  Grangers  to  it: 

6  This  fchool  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1687,  in  the  reign 
of  King  fames  the  Second,  when  various  attempts  were  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  errors,  abfurdities,  and  cruel  ufurpations  of  Popery.  In 
particular,  a  fchool  was  fet  up  by  one  Poulton,  a  fefuit,  and  public 
notice  was  given,  that  he  would  inftrud  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis:  a  very  artful  method  of  bringing  them  over  to  that  anti- 
chriitian  form  of  religion.  Upon  which  Mr.  Arthur  Shallet,  Mr. 
Samuel  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Ferdinando  Holland,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  fchool  in  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  that  poor  children 
might  be  inftru&ed  in  the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  faith.  The 
number  of  the  fcholars  was  originally  forty,  but,  fmce  that  time, 
has  gradually  increafed,  and  is  now  two  hundred.  It  is  faid  to  be 
the  firft  fchool  in  which  Proteflant  Diffenters  had  any  concern.  The 
children  are  intruded  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  without; 
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any  expence  to  their  parents ;  the  girls  are  taught  to  few  and  knit  $ 
and  all  are  furniihed  with  fpelling-books,  catechifms,  and  tefta*- 
ments.’ 

XV.  Before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Wellminfter,  Jan.  30,  1778.  Being  the  Day  appointed  to  be 
obferved  the  Day  of  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.  By 
Beilby  Lord  Bilhop  of  Cheiler.  4to.  1  s.  Payne,  &c. 

Eloquent  in  lly!e,  and  juiL  candid,  and  pious  in  fentiment.  We 
never  perufed  a  prelaiical  difcourfe  on  the  fubjeft,  with  greater  fatif- 
fa&ion. 

V.  Before  the  Governors  of  Addenbrook’s  Hofpital,  June  26,  1777, 
at  Great  St.  Mary’s  Cambridge.  By  John  Hey,  B,  D.  Fellow  of 
Sidney  Suflex  College,  and  one  of  the  Preachers  at  his  Majefty’s 
Chapel  at  Whitehall,  4to.  1  s.  L,  Davis,  Sec. -—For  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Charity . 

VI»  Fhe  Providence  of  God  vindicated  in  the  Sufferings  of  good  Men — 
At  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  Jan.  11,  1778,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Frolt.  By  Thomas  Howe.  6  d.  Buckland. 

«r;.rr— .»■  n.t  H  ■  «W  >  i  I  |  II  f 

Sermons  on  the  late  General  Fast,  Feb.  27,  1778. 

I.  Before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Wellminfter* 
By  John,  Lord  Biihop  of  Oxford.  4m.  is.  Cadell. 

The  good  Bilhop  exhorts  his  noble  audience  not  to  defpair  of  an 
happy  iftue  to  the  American  war,  although  we  have  not  hitherto 
been  very  fuccefsful.  It  feems  to  give  his  Lordlhip  fome  comfort  to 
find  that  we  are  not  yet  ruined ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks* 
(if  we  rightly  underhand  him)  that  the  Americans  are  nearly  fo ;  and 
that  they  muft,  in  all  human  probability,  be  completely  undone, 
fhould  they  refufe  our  proffered  terms  of  accommodation.— -On  the 
whole,  his  Lordlhip  feems  to  have  given  rather  a  flattering  Hate  of 
the  cafe  : — but  his  point  was  to  encourage  us  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
jufi  caufe. — “  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adverfity,  thy  ftrength  is 
fmall.”— -But  what  fhall  encourage  thofe  among  us  who  are  not 
equally  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  our  caufe  with  his  Lordlhip  } 
Such,  and  not  a  few,  we  apprehend,  there  are ;  but  it  ihould  feeni 
that  the  right  reverend  Preacher  makes  light  of  thofe  political  feep- 
tics :  for,  fpeaking  of  the  [mifgmded\  zeal  of  the  American  clergy, 
he  fays  4  their  prayers  have  been  chiefly  for  fuccefs  in  a  caufe,  in 
favour  of  which  no  man,  under  the  joint  influence  of  underftanding 
and  piety,  could  have  a  well-grounded  opinion.-— How  unlike  is  ail 
this,  to  Dr.  Butler’s  excellent  fermon  on  the  Fait  in  1776!— See 
Review  for  January,  1777. 

II.  At  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  Town  of  Bedford.  By  Thomas  Bedford, 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Wike  St.  Mary,  Cornwall.  4to,  6  d.  Wilkie. 

The  Author  expatiates  much  on  the  gloomy  afpedt  of  the  times, 
and  on  the  vifitation  of  God’s  judgments  [in  all  times  the  general 
topic]  for  the  vvickednefs  of  the  land. — As  to  government ,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  no  fault  is  found  in  that  quarter. — We  have  obferved,  that 
your  very  loyal  preachers  often  give  broad  hints  of  the  people's  un- 
worthinefs  to  live  under  fo  righteous  an  adminiftration  as  that  with 
which  they  are  undefervedly  bleffed  ;  for  the  powers  that  be  are  al¬ 
ways  immaculate.  That  the  prefent  powers,  indeed,  ar zfuch,  none  but 

wie-ed 
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wicked  patriots  (who  are  “  the  fervants  of  corruption,  and  Haves  ^ 
every  vice  under  heaven*”)  will  deny. — How  happy  for  Britain* 
that  even  amidfl  the  general  depravity  of  her  Tons,  Wisdom,  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  Integrity  are  to  be  found  at  Court,  although  they 
have  abandoned  every  other  corner  of  the  kingdom ! 

III.  At  Mitcham,  in  Surry.  By  J.  Parfons,  A.  B.  Curate  of  Mit¬ 
cham  4to.  is.  Becket,  &c.  t  tr 

Pious,  and  loyal,  as  Mr.  Bedford’s  difcourfe  ;  but  fomewhat  lets 
elaborate,  though  double  the  price.— The  good  people  of  Mitcham 

were  not  obliged  to  faft  very  long.  . 

IV.  dfhe  Layman  s  Sermon ,  if c.  4-to.  6  d.  w  iihie» 

Our  worthy  Layman  is  a  preacher  of  peace,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  fevere  reprover  of  thofe  hypocritical  Tons  of  violence  who  *fajt 
for  ftrife  and  debate ,  and  to  fmite  with  the  fifi  of  nuickednefs .  Let 
as  ’  lavs  he,  “  feek  peace  and  enfue  itf — t  as  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  ourfelves  acceptable  to  heaven,  and  of  diverting  from  us  the 
impending  ruin.  Reduced  from  a  temper  of  fiercenefs,  wrath,  anil 
op prefTion,  to  that  of  moderation,  temperance,  and  juitice,  we  may 
cxpett  to  be  favoured  with  the  countenance  of  heaven.  — —  . 

This  lay-fermon  might,  now,  fafely  make  its  way  to  the  pulpit, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  altogether  heterodox  eyen  at 
St.  James’s :  fo  changeable  our  politics— io  verfatile  our  principles  . 

As  the  poet  fingcth,  ,  .  r 

“  Opinions  and  fyftems,  like  time  pafs  away,  ^ 

“  And  yefterday’s  truth  may  be  talfehood  to-day. 

V  A  Form  of  Sermon,  defigned  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Form  of  Prayer 
‘to  be  ufed  in  all  Churches  and  Chapels,  Feb.  27,  being  the  Day 
appointed  for  a  General  Faft,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Author  s  fpecial 

Defire.  4to.  1  s.  Almon.  ^  ,-11 

There  is  good  writing  in  this  difcourfe,  with  much  declamation, 

and  fome  objcurity  with  refpeft  to  the  Author’s  particular  view,  .in 
giving  us  a  public  document  in  fo  queftionable  a  form.  W e  believe 
he  is  a  Slyboots. 


Other  Fajl  Sermons • 

I.  fhe  Dominion  of  Providence  over  the  Pafjions  of  Man— Preached  at 
*  Princeton,  May  17,  I77S»  being  the  General  Faft  appointed  oy 
the  Congrefs,  throughout  the  United  Colonies.  By  John  wither- 
fpoon,  D.D.  Prefident  of  the  College,  New  Jersey.  8vo.  6d. 
Philadelphia  printed,  London  reprinted,  for  Fielding  ana  Vvaiker. 


1778. 


Dr.  Witherfpoon  is  a  charafter  well  known.  He  is  a  man  of 
confiderable  abilities,  a  little  tinftured  with  fanaticifm,  of  the  White- 
Beldian  complexion.  Some  years  ago  we  had  frequent  occafions  of 
mentioning  his  writings,  publifhed  while  he  was  a  number  in  Scot¬ 
land,  his  native  country.  He  is  now  become  an  eminent  preacher 
among  the  Americans  f.  This  difcourfe,  however,  has  nothing  in 
it  irrational  or  illiberal.  It  abounds  more  in  piety  than  policies  ; 
though  by  no  means  dellitute  of  the  latter ;  but  his  doctrines,  in  both 
j-efpe&s,  breathe  a  fpirit  fo  candid,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  modera- 


*  Page  1 2,  of  this  difcourfe. 
f  The  news-papers  have  given 


him  a  feat  at  the  Congrefs  Board. 
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tioh  of  the  Chriftian  charaaer,  that,  excepting  a  fettpaffages  tend¬ 
ing  to  encourage  the  Americans  in  their  icheme  of  independency* 
this  animated  and  pious  difcourfe  might  have  been  delivered,  with 
general  acceptance,  and  poffibly  wirh  good  effedl,  before  any  Fail- 
day  audience  in  this  kingdom, — without  fubjefting  the  Preacher  to 
the  imputation  of  difloyalty,  or  difafFe&ion  to  government. 

II.  Two  Sermons  preached  on  a  Fall-day  during  the  late  War  with 

France.  8vo.  6  d.  Bew.  1778. 

The  preface  gives  us  all  the  afTurance  which  anonymous  prefaces 
can  give,  that  thefe  difeourfes  are  genuine  copies  of  two  fermons 
preached  on  a  fall  day,  during  the  lalt  war ;  and  that  they  were  found1 
among  the  manufeript  remains  of  the  preacher.— It  is  not  laid 
whether  they  ate  the  productions  of  a  Churchman  or  a  DiJJenter  j 
but,  from  the  exceeding  good  fenfe  with  which  they  abound,  we 
ferupie  not  to  affirm,  they  would  do  honour  to  either. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review,, 
Gentlemen, 

AS  the  voice  of  the  Public  hath  long  fince  conftituted  you  arbi¬ 
trators  of  literary  merit,  I  ffiall  take  the  liberty  to  addrefs  you 
in  that  capacity,  with  the  requell  that  you  will  pubiiih,  at  the  end 
of  your  next  Number,  the  following  challenge  : 

Whereas  the  Author  of  E fays  Moral  and  Literary ,  lately  pub- 
Jifhed  by  Dilly,  hath,  in  his  fourteenth  paper,  wilfully ,  if  not  ma- 
heioufy,  averted  that  the  late  Poet  Gray  hath  been  notoriously  guiltv 
of  unwarrantable  praftice's  againll  the  true  principles  of  Poetry,  and 
even  of  treafon  againll  his  Majefly  of  ParnafTus,  this  is  to  certify  that 
uniels  he  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Public  on  or  before  the 
ill  day  of  March,  1779,  and  there  fupp.ort  and  confirm  his  afTer  lions 
by  proper  and  fufficient  proof,  he  lhall,  from  that  time,  be  polled 
in  the  public  papers  as  a  fade  and  invidious  libeller.  But  that  if* 
before,  or  on  the  date  mentioned,  he  fhall  attempt  to  make  good  the 
charge,  his  Challenger  doth  hereby  pledge  himfelf  to  conteft  and 
confute  any  fuch  proofs  as  he  fhall  be  able  to  bring.  Witnefs, 

A  Friend  to  Genius. 


Our  Somerfet  Friend,  P.  may  be  allured,  that  we  were  not 
ironical  in  our  commendation  of  the  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wil¬ 
loughby  Bertie,  &c.  the  Author  of  which,  as  a  writer ,  is  indifputa- 
bly  much  fuperior  to  the  *  unfledged  author  P  but  who,  or  what,  the 
Gentleman  may  be,  is  a  circumilance  of  which  we  are  totally  igno¬ 
rant.  in  regard  to  the  noble  Writer,  we  highly  approve  his  pub* 
lie  con du 61,  and  have  no  doubt  ©f  the  goodnefs  of  his  intentions; 
but  mull  we  therefore  confefs  that  he  “  ihines  aTully,  and  a  Wii- 
inot  too?” — We  are  forry  to  find  that  our  Correfpondent,  who  pro- 
feffies  to  *  think  for  himfelf,  in  religion  and  politics/  fhould  have  fo 
poor  an  idea  of  impartiality ,  as  to  imagine,  that  to  commend  the 
abilities  of  a  writer  who  happens  to  entertain  fentiments  that  are 
repugnant  to  our  own,  implies  4  undue  influence!’ — The  moll 
dillant  infinuation  of  this  kind,  againll  men  who  have  not  only  their 
perfomai  credit,  but  that  of  a  very  confiderable  publication,  to  fup- 
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port,  is  vvorfe  than  filly  and  uncandid ,• — it  is  insolent  !  But  as  this 
Correfpondent  is  a  dranger  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  he  may  be 

pardonable.  *  ,  ,  c 

What  is  faid,  as  above,  may  ferve  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

another  Letter,  on  the  lame  fubje£t,  and  of  a  fimiiar  impost,  figned 
Observator  : — to  whom  we  cordially  return  His  own  advice, — 
“"fet  a  double  watch  on  yourfeif,  when  remarking  on  the  labours 
of  a  perfon  whom  you  either  edeem  or  diilike/’  This  has  ever  Deen 

our  maxim.  .  ,r  f  ...  c  „ j 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  how  unmindful  mankind  are  of  that  good 

old  precept  which  enjoins  us  to  give  even  the  Dev  i l  his  due!  Be 
this,  however,  the  critic’s  invariable  rule;  and  may  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
viewers  never  depart  from  its  honed  principle  1  . 

We  would  recommend  to  all  the  bigotted  Tons  of  leftaries  and  par¬ 
ties  the  laudable  example  of  the  late  amiable  Mr  Pope  ;  who, 
though  he  utterly  defpifed  the  Laureat ,  was  invincibly  fupenor  to  that 
tiarrownefs  of  mind  which  would  have  prompted  little  fouls  to 
“  deny  the  Careless  Husband  praife.”  He  knew  that  tms  play 
was  written  by  Cibber,  but  he  knew,  too,  that  it  was  the  bed  co¬ 
medy  of  the  age  :  and  he  fpoke  of  it  accordingly. 

•1#  jf  our  rough  Correfpondent,  A.B.  had  pointed  out  the  itf- 
dances  in  which  we  have  confounded  the  Able  with  the  Abbot,  we 
Ihould  have  been  dill  more  obliged  to  him.  Perhaps  he  may  yet 
do  us  that  favour.  No  circumdances,  however  minute,  that  may 
tend  toward  rendering  the  Monthly  Review  the  moft  correft,  as  well 
as  the  mod  ufeful  of  our  periodical  publications,  will  be  difregarded 

by  _ _ _ he 

,  I  i  'p'kg  continuation  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  s  PI  1  dory  of  England^ 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  Time,  has  been  unavoidably  de¬ 
ferred  this  month;  but  we  propofe  to  refume  that  Article  m  our 

next.  _ 

Errata  in  the  Review  for  February, 

p.  93,  par.  3,  1.  7,  for  of  Peter,  r.  to  Peter . 

--  96,  par.  4,  1.  5’  for  former,  r.  latter .  . 

_  10!  ,1.  3  from  bottom,  for  require  half  ,  r.  require  but  half. 

—  118,  par.  3,  1.  for  fa£i,  r.  fe3. 

_ _  I2i,  in  the  fecond  note,  for  Review,  <ubL  lvi.  r.  vol.  xlvi. 

—  jro,  par,  2,  1.  ult.  for  precure,  r*  procure*  *  .  ,  . 

*  «f  Our  refpeclable  Correfpondent  S.  M.  S.  is  very  right  in  his 

remark  on  “  the  crepufcles  of  twilight,”  in  the  extra!!,  p.  140,  o  1 
our  lad  Month’s  Review.  The  expreffion,  certainly,  ought  not  to 
have  efcaped,  without,  at  lead,  the  filent  cnucifm  or  italics ;  be- 
caufe,  as  the  Gentleman  very  properly  obferves  fuch  nanjenfe  un- 
cenfured,  and  coming  from  an  author  judly  prai.ed,  on  toe  whole, 
may  tend  to  miflead  young  readers,  and  podibly  young  writers  too. 

ry\i£  Reviewer  of  that  Article,  however,  honeiily  compiles,,  that 
he  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  the  paffage,  till  S.  M.  S  poi rued 
it  out' to  him,  in  his  obliging  letter. 
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For  A  P  R  I  L,  1778, 
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Art.  I.  Williams’.?  Hi  ft  or y  of  the  Rifs,  Progrefs  and  prefent  State 
cf  the  Northern  Governments ,  continued:  See  our  lall  Month's 
Review. 

DR.  Williams’s  long  refidence  *  abroad,  and  his  ex  ten  five 
acquaintance  with  people  in  public  life,  and  efpecially- 
in  feveral  of  the  northern  courts,  having  given  him  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  for  a  work  of  this  kind,-— -we,  accordingly,  meet  with 
foine  curious  details  of  notable  and  recent  tran factions,  the  crr- 
icumftances  of  which  have,  hitherto,  been  little  known  in  this 
country. 

The  following  narration  of  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  events 
of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  acceptable,  we  are  perfuaded,  to 
many  of  our  Readers  : 

c  In  the  month  of  January  1772,  it  was  refolved,  by  a  party 
which  was  formed  at  Copenhagen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Queen-mother  and  the  Prince  Frederic,  with  feveral  of  the 
firlt  nobility  of  Denmark,  to  accufe  the  Counts  Struenfee  and 
Brandt,  the  former  minifter  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  latter  the 

King’s  particular  favourite,  together  with  the  King’s  pByfician, 

. _  _ •  *  * 

*  His  fettled  abode,  as  we  learn  from  thofe  to  whom  the  inge¬ 
nious  Dcdtor  is  well  known,  has  been,  for  fome’  years  pad,  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle ,  where  he  praftifed  phyfic  with  fuccefs  and  reputation. 
We  are  informed  that  he  is  now  declining  practice  ;  which  accounts 
for  the  alteration  made  in  the  addition  to  his  name*  as  it  hands  ins 
the  title-page  of  the  prefent  work.  We  have,  formerly,  reviewed 
feveral  of  this  Author’s  Medical  publications,  particularly  his  very 
fenfible  and  judicious  Treatife  on  the  Medicinal  Virtues  cf.  the  Water? 
tf  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Bor/et:  fee  Review,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  464,  Dec. 
1772.  See,  alfo,  his  Treatife  on  the  Gout  (in  which  he  diilents,  in 
fome  points,  from  Dr.  Cadogan)  Review,  vol.  li.  Sept.  *774,  p. 
239.  Like  wife  his  Sdcdl  Cafes  in  Phyfic,  vohich  have  been  treated  at 
the  Waters  cf  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  &c.  Review,  vol,  lii.  p.  2  76. 

Vo  l.  LVIII.  §  ’  ant 
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and  a  great  number  of  their  friends,  with  having  formed  a  de- 
fum  to  render  the  King  incapable  of  governing;  and  of  courfe,. 
according  to  the  royal  law  befoie-mentioned,  to  declare  the 
Queen- con  fort  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
his  fucceftor.  This  was  what  was  declared  to  the  Public  to  be 
the  caufe  of  all  the  violent  meafures  that  were  taken  by  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  party  during  this  whole  tran faction  ;  but  as  thofe 
Counts  were  fupported  by  the  Queen-con  fort,  and  had  more¬ 
over  the  ear  of  the  King,  it  was  at  the  fame  time  refolved  to 
make  the  former  a  party  in  the  plot,  and  to  furprize  the  King 
to  hem  an  order  for  their  being  all  confined  in  feparate  prifons. 
The  danger  which  the  execution  of  this  great  plan  might  be 
attended  with,  at  firft  gave  much  uneafinefs  to  the  whole  party, 
but  at  length  the  Queen-mother  and  Prince  Frederic  undertook 
to  furprize  the  King,  and  to  make  him  fign  the  order,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  feveral  days  before,  for  confining  his  Queen 
and  the  other  perfons  before-mentioned  ;  whilft  fome  of  their 
friends  undertook  to  execute  it  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  Between 
three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Queen-mother,  with 
Prince  Frederic,  entered  the  King’s  apartment,  waked  his  Ma- 
iefty  out  of  his  fleep,  accufed  his  Queen  and  the  Counts  Struen- 
fee  and  Brandt,  with  feveral  others,  of  having  formed  a  defign 
to  dethrone  him,  and  with  having  otherwife  made  a  bad  ufe  of 
his  favour,  and  defined  him  to  fign  the  order,  while  he  was  m 
fafety,  for  their  being  confined.  Surprized  at  this  menage, 
and  believing  it  to  be  ftridlly,  true,  the  King  immediately 
the  order,  which  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  difpatch.  I  he 
Queen  was  taken  out  of  her  bed  and  fent  to  the  caftle  of  Cro- 
nenburg,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  accufed  were  fent  to  different 
prifons,  and  loaded  with  irons.  A  thoufand  falfe  reports  were 
fpread  to  blacken  the  charafters  of  the  accufed,  which  the  King 
was  made  to  believe  were  as  true  as  the  gofpel,  fo  that  he  now 
thought  his  Queen,  and  all  his  former  friends,  were  fo  many 
enemies,  who  were  endeavouring  to  deftroy  him.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  commiffion  was  granted  to  try  thefe  fuppofed  criminals, 
and  every  method  was  employed  to  procure  witnefles  to  con¬ 
demn  them  upon  the  firft  accufation  ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  no  proofs  could  be  procured  to  fhew  that  the  accufed  had 
ever  any  fuch  intention,  this  grand  affair  was  dropped  ;  the 
Queen  was  accufed  of  having  had  a  criminal  converfation  with 
Struenfee  ;  the  latter  of  having  abufed  his  authority,  as  minu¬ 
ter  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  having  applied  a  great  part  of  the 
public  money  to  his  own  ufe  ;  the  Count  Brandt  was  charged 
with  having  given  the  King  a  blow,  and  other  ways  ill  treating 
-  him;  and  others  were  charged  with  being  accomplices.  But, 
unlucky  for  the  Queen-mother  and  her  friends,  no  legal  proofs 
could  be  procured  to  condemn  the  prifoners  upon  thefe  charges 
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any  more  than  upon  the  former.  However  as  they  had  carried 
things  fo  far,  either  the  Queen-confort,  together  with  Struen-* 
fee  and  Brandt,  mud:  be  destroyed  or  banifhed  the  kingdom  for 
ever  ;  or  otherwife,  if  ever  they  came  to  fee  the  King  again, 
their  accufers  muftfufFer  the  punifhment  which  fo  violent  a  mea- 
fure  might  juftly  merit.  The  integrity  and  humanity  of  the 
members  of  the  high-commiflioned  court  were  now  extolled  to 
the  fkies  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Queen-mother  and  her  party, 
and  perhaps  with  much  reafon  on  their  part,  as  they  were  all 
appointed  by  them,  and  ready  to  obey  their  commands  ;  fo  that 
in  fa£t  the  judges  and  accufers  were  in  the  fame  interefl,  and 
confequently  very  little  formalities  were  neceflary  towards  giv¬ 
ing  fentence  again  ft  the  accufed.  v 

‘To  deftroy  the  Queen-confort,  or  at  lead:  to  feparate  her 
from  the  King,  was  the  firft  and  great  obje£t  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  court;  for  while  fhe  had  any  accefs  to  the  King 
the  other  party  mud:  have  been  in  the  greateft  danger  ;  and 
therefore  as  they  could  procure  no  legal  proofs  to  fupport  their 
accufation,  they  refolved  to  bring  Struenfee  before  the  court, 
and  by  violence  to  make  him  confefs  as  much  as  was  neceflary 
to  condemn  the  Queen,  or  at  lead:  to  procure  a  feparation  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  King  for  ever. 

‘  I  have  already  fhewn,  that  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  which 
had  exifted  for  many  centuries  in  that  kingdom,  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  forced  to  accufe  himfelf  by  the  torture,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
by  the  queflion  :  however,  Struenfee  was  brought  before  the 
court  for  this  purpofe  ;.  and  for  two  or  three  days  anfwered  all 
their  interrogatories  with  great  candour,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  truth,  accufing  himfelf  of  many  faults  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration  ;  but  when  he  was 
afked  about  his  having  any  connexion  with  the  Queen,  he  ab- 
folutely  denied  having  any  criminal  intercourfe  with  her  ;  and 
although  he  was  given  to  underfland,  that  if  he  would  make  a 
thorough  confeflion  of  that  affair,  his  punifhment  might  be  mi¬ 
tigated,  he  again  declared  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  what 
he  was  accufed  refpetfting  his  royal  miftrefs.  Hereupon  he  was 
taken  into  another  apartment,  and  fhewn  all  kinds  of  inftru- 
ments  of  torture,  and  told,  that  if  he  did  not  confefs  every 
thing  that  was  demanded  of  him  refpedbing  the  Queen,  he  muft 
immediately  prepare  to  undergo  the  torture;  the  executioner 
and  others  being  ready  to  receive  their  orders  :  upon  which 
Struenfee  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  burft  into  tears,  begged  that 
they  would  not  put  him  to  the  torture,  and  he  would  fay  any 
thing  that  they  would  have  him  to  fay,  or  make  any  declaration 
they  thought  proper.  This  was  all  they  wanted  ;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  he  afterwards  confefled  his  having  been  intimate  with  the 
Queen.  Moreover,  other  witnefies  came  before  the  court,  and 
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declared  that  they  had  feen  the  Count  Struenfee  drive  the  Queetl 
in  a  fledge  over  the  fnow,  and  that  fhe  had  often  fpoke  to  him 
in  public,  with  other  things  of  the  like  nature, 

6  The  pracHCe  of  driving  the  princeJTes  and  ladies  of  the  court 
over  the  fnow  in  fledges  is  very  common  in  all  the  North, 
though  it  was  upon  this  particular,  joined  to  Struenfee5 s  confef- 
fion,  after  he  was  threatened  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  that  thefe 
upright  judges  declared  the  Queen  and  the  Count  Struenfee  to 
be  guilty  of  what  they  were  a  ecu  fed  ;  and  the  former  was  here¬ 
upon  feparated  in  form  from  the  King;  and  if  file  had  not  been 
powerfully  protected,  would  have  fallen  a  facrifice  for  having 
brought  a  Prince  into  the  world,  who  obftrudfs  in  fome  meafure 
the  ambitious  views  of  her  envious  rival. 

The  Counts  Struenfee  and  Brandt,  after  having  undergone  a 
formal  examination  which  Jaded  near  two  months,  at  length 
received  fentence.  All  mankind  were  eager  to  fee  this  fentence, 
and  to  hear  the  proofs  which  had  been  given  to  fupport  the  accu- 
fations  before  mentioned  :  but  how  much  were  they  furprifed, 
sit  lead:  all  thefe  who  knew  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  Denmark,  when 
they  faw  this  fentence  compofed  of  notorious  falfehoods,  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  laws  then  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  and 
glaring  with  every  abfiirdity  ! 

6  The  fentence  which  was  paffed  upon  Struenfee  begins  with 
fetting  forth,  that  he  had  been  firft  convicted,  and  even  con- 
fefTed  his  having 'been  guilty  of  a  great  crime  which  comprehends 
the  crime  of  treafon  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  firft  article  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  iixth  book 
of  the  code,  merited  to  be  punifhed  with  death/’  But  the  fa£t 
was  not  fo  ;  Struenfee  was  never  convicted  of  any  fuch  crime, 
according  to  the  laws  then  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  King  could  change  the  old,  or  make  new,  laws 
for  the  p'uniihment  of  any  crime  every  hour :  and  it  is  certain 
that  new  laws  were  made  for  convicting  the  Queen  and  Struen¬ 
fee,  even  fome  time  after  they  were  imprifoned  :  but  I  believe 
every  impartial  perfon  will  join  with  me  in  fayipg,  that  this  is 
a  fpecies  of  tyranny  which  is  unworthy  of  any  chriftian  Prince 
in  this  enlightened  age.  Struenfee  firft  denied  what  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of,  with  refpedt  to  the  Queen,  with  fuch  an  air  of  can¬ 
dour  and  veracity,  and  corroborated  his  afiertions  with  fo  many 
reafons,  that  many  of  the  commiffioners  believed  that  he  fpoke 
the  truth  ;  but  when  this  poor  wretch,  who  was  now  half  dead, 
by  being  chained  to  the  wall  in  a  cold  dungeon,  was  threatened 
alio  with  the  torture,  nature  could  not  fupport  it,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  cried  out  in  this  manner,  ci  Tell  me  what  I  muft  con¬ 
fers  and  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  but  do  not  put  me  to  the  torture.” 
And  will  thofe  judges,  or  their,  I  had  almoft  laid  infamous, 
protestor;*  dare  to  infult  mankind  fq  much  as  to  tell  them  that 
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tli i s  is  evidence  to  convidt  the  Queen  ?  They  could  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  then  fubftfting  in  Denmark,  condemn  the  pooreft 
wretch  in  the  kingdom  upon  this  evidence.  After  which,  they 
go  on  in  this  fentence  to  condemn  Struenfee  with  having  been  the 
caufe  of  all  the  errors  and  changes  which  were  committed  and 
made  in  the  adminiftration  during  the  prefent  reign,  many  ot 
which  theKing  and  his  favourites  had  projedted  before  Struenfee 
came  to  Copenhagen,  But  the  grand  point  upon^which  they 
condemned  Struenfee,  with  any  colour  of  a  reafon,  was  that  of 
having  defrauded  the  King,  and  applied  a  great  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  to  his  own  ufe  ;  but  this  was  a  particular  of  which 
they  had  not  the  lead  idea,  before  they  got  Struen  fee’s  books'  in¬ 
to  their  own  power.  Struenfee,  as  minifter  of  the  cabinet,  had 
received  a  eonfiderable  fum  of  the  public  money,  to  make  good 
fome  payments  which  depended  upon  his  office*  and  kept  a  book 
wherein  he  minuted  all  the  payments  which  he  had  made  ;  and 
when  he  was  imprifonecl,  this  book,  with  all  the  red  of  his 
papers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  produced 
as  evidence  againd  him.  For  one  article  of  cxpence,  which 
could  not  amount  to  20,000  rixdollars,  there  appeared  a  charge 
upon  this  book  .of  near  120,000  when  it  was  brought  before 
the  judges  ;  but  it  appears  by  the  fentence,  that  even  thele 
judges  faw  that  the  book  had  been  altered  fsnee  it  was  fird 
written,  and  that  one  of  the  figures  which  made  the  fum,  which 
was  meant  originally  to  be  under  20,000,  to  be  fo  much 
above  100,000,  was  placed  out  of  the  line,  and  evidently 
formed  by  another  hand.  When  Struenfee  was  examined  up¬ 
on  this  head,  he  declared  that  this  book  was  written  by  him, 
but  that  this  charge,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  had  been  falli- 
ded  by  fome  other  hand  fince  it  had  been  out  of  his  podef- 
fion  :  however,  notwithstanding  this  declaration  appeared  to 
agree  fo  well  with  what  appeared  upon  the  book,  this  was 
made  one  of  the  principal  articles  for  which  he  was  condemned. 
Struenfee  was  far  from  being  a  fool;  and  therefore  could  any 
reafonable  perfon  foppofe  that  if  he  was  difpofed  to  defraud  the 
public  of  this  fum  of  money,  he  would  keep  a  book  to  record 
his  infamy  in  this  manner,  when  he  could  eafily  have  had  the 
King’s  acquittance  for  any  furri  of  money  he  wanted,  with¬ 
out  being  called  to  account  for  it?  Brandt  was  condemned  for 
having  given  the  King  a  blow,  and  otherwise  ill-  treating  him  ; 
though  the  very  evening  before  he  was  fent  to  prifon  the  King 
fhewed  him  all  the  favour  poffible,  as  he  had  always  been  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  do :  and  thus  fell  thefe  two  unhappy  men  a  facrihce 
to  the  unbounded  malice  of  their  enemies.  If  they  had  ordered 
them  to  be  aflaffinated  in  prifon,  they  would  not  have  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  fo  odious  to  all  the  fenfible  part  of  mankind 
as  they  have  done  :  but  to  do  this  under  the  fa  notion  of  a 
court  of  jultice,  is  what  mu  ft  (hock  even  the  humanity  of  an 
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Indian  or  a  Tartar.  All  the  others,  who  were  originally  accufed 
of  being  in  the  plot  againft  the  King,  were  condemned,  fome 
to  perpetual  imprifonment,  others  to  be  banifhed  the  kingdom  for 
ever  ;  and  others  again  for  a  certain  time,  though  no  crime  what¬ 
ever  was  proved  againft  them,  except  their  having,  received  fa¬ 
vours  from  the  King,  through  the  interceffion  of  the  Counts 
Struenfee  and  Brandt,  may  be  called  fuch.’ 

The  review  of  Dr.  Williams's  Hiftory,  will  be  concluded  in  our 
next. 

- - — - — — - — * . . . .  — 

Art,  II.  Anderson’j  Qbfernjations  on  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit 

of  national  Indujlry ,  continued. 

IN  our  laft  month’s  journal  we  laid  before  our  Readers  a 
J [  general  view  of  the  principles  which  this  Author  deems  eften- 
tially  neceffary  for  exciting  a  fpirit  of  national  induftry;  and 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  cafes  to 
which  thofe  principles  are  applied. 

His  book  confifts  of  a  feries  of  letters  ;  a  form  which  we  are 
far  from  thinking  the  beft  that  could  have  been  imagined,  as  it 
is  unfriendly  to  that  concifenefs,  and  perfpicuity  of  method  fo 
defireable  in  political  difquifitions.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  the 
epiftolary  form,  greater  freedom  is  allowed  to  introduce  col¬ 
lateral  fubjedts  than  in  a  more  regular  treatife ;  and  that  this 
ferves  to  amufe  the  Reader  and  keep  his  attention  awake : — we 
queftion,  however,  if  this  be  fufRcient  to  counterbalance  the 
defeats  above  mentioned.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  it  is  particularly 
to  be  regretted  that  any  circumftance  incompatible  with  concife¬ 
nefs  was  not  carefully  avoided,  as  it  may  be  feared  that  the  fize  of 
the  book  may  operate  ftrongly  in  preventing  thofe  from  dipping 
into  it  who  have  the  greateft  chance  of  being  benefited  by  it, 
and  thus  prevent  the  work  from  being  of  that  extenfive  utility 
which  it  otherwife  might  have  produced. 

Our  Author  begins  by  explaining  the  caufe  of  thofe  frequent 
emigrations  from  the  Highlands,  and  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland, 
which  began  to  be  extremely  alarming  before  the  prefent  difputes 
in  America  put  a  flop  to  them.  This  he  aferibes  to  that  alteration 
of  manners  and  cuftoms  which  has  gradually  crept  into  the 
Highlands  by  a  change  in  their  municipal  law  ;  the  ancient  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  country  tending  to  oppofe  for  a  time  thofe  falutary 
laws  that  muft  in  the  end  be  the  ftrongeft  means  of  promoting 
its  profperity.  The  poor  people  being  thus  obliged  to  relin- 
quifii  their  former  modes  of  living,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  means  of  availing  themfelves  properly  of  the  advantages  they 
might  derive  from  a  well  regulated  induftry,  are  reduced  to  the 
moft  deplorable  ftate  of  indigence.  This  mifery  they  feel  in  the 
moll  feniible  degree,  and  finding  themfelves  unable  to  fatisfy 
the  demands  of  the  proprietors,  they  naturally  attribute  the 
whole  of  their  misfortunes  to  the  rapacity  of  the  men  of  landed 
property. 
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Thefe  gentlemen  however,  our  Author  obferves,  4  are  not  fo 
much  to  blame  for  continuing  to  exa6t  their  rents  (which,  mull  be 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  juftly  their  due),  or  for  wilhing,  that 
thefe  fliould  bear  fome  fort  of  proportion  to  the  general  decreafe  -in 
the  value  of  money  in  every  part  of  the  ifland,  as  for  not  having  in 
time  endeavoured,  by  every  gentle  incitement  that  a  prudent  forefight 
could  difcover,  to  lead  the  poor  people  into  fuch  a  train,  as,  without 
diredlly  thwarting  their  deep-rooted  prejudices,  might  have  enabled 
them  to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  to  pay,  without  dif- 
treffing  themfelves,  that  acknowledgment  which  is  lo  juftly  due  to 
their  iuperiors.’ 

This,  Mr.  A.  thinks,  the  gentlemen  have  too  long  negledled, 
and  that  they  ought,  inftantly,  to  attempt  to  introduce  among 
their  tenants  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  inftead  of  that  liftleffnefs— that 
indolence,  for  which  they  are  often  reproached. 

‘  Some,  fays  he,  may  perhaps  deem  it  impoffible  ever  to  effectuate  a 
change  fodefirable;  and  therefore,  wi:h  a  defponding  indifference,  think 
that  every  propofal  to  effe&uate  this  change  is  chimerical.  But  I 
cannot  bring  myfelf  to  view  it  in  this  light.  Experience  may  eafily 
convince  us,  that  no  two  men  differ  more  widely  from  one  another, 
than  the  fame  perfon  may  do  from  himfelf  in  different  circumftances. 
Like  a  fpark  of  fire  concealed  under  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  the  human 
mind  may  long  be  buried  under  the  overpowering  load  01  ignorance 
and  oppreffion  ;  but  free  it  from  thefe  chains,  and  it  will  quickly  de- 
velope  its  powers.  Feeble,  indeed,  are  its  firft:  exertions,  and  eafily 
repreffed ;  but  if  thefe  are  encouraged,  it  gradually  waxes  ftronger 
and  ftronger,  till  at  length  it  blazes  forth  with  irreiiftible  power  and 
glory.  It  is  thus  that  South  Britain,  that  once  poor  defpifed  coun¬ 
try, — the  prey  of  every  invading  power,  and  flave  of  many  fucceffive 
conquerors,  has  at  length  become  the  envy  or  the  dread  of  all  the 
nations  around  it.  Nor  will  the  fame  means  fail  of  producing  fimilar 
effects  in  every  other  country.  We  have  feen,  that  a  fmall  fpot  of 
this  peculiarly  favoured  ifle  is  unfortunately  involved  in  circumftances 
which  render  the  inhabitants  lefs  comfortable  than  thofe  of  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  a;ra  leems  to  approach,  when  they 
will  partake  of  the  fame  bleflings  as  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Almoft  all  the  difagreeable  part  of  the  change  is  already  effected.-— 
The  anarchy  that  arofe  from  the  lofs  of  their  chieftains,  is  now  in  a 
great  meafure  ceafed,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  civil  power,  which 
has  now  got  fuch  firm  footing  among  them  as  totally  to  abolifh  all 
marks  of  their  former  jurifdiction. — The  old  men,  who  were  unrea- 
fonably  wedded  to  their  former  cufloms,  are  now  almoft  the  whole  of 
them  dead  ;  and  with  them  a  great  part  of  their  ancient  prejudices 
have  difappeared. — The  late  wars  carried  many  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  abroad,  who  have  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
civil  fociety  ;  and  the  idea  they  have  given  of  the  bleflings  of  liberty, 
and  the  fpirit  of  independence  that  they  have  diffeminated  among 
their  fellows,  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  excite  that  defire  of  emi¬ 
grating  which  at  prefent  prevails  among  them.  Even  tnis  fpirit  for 
emigration  I  confider  as  one  of  the  mofl  favourable  fymptoms  of  their 
being  ready  to  adopt  any  rational  plan  of  improvement,  as  it  proves, 
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that  their  own  cuftoms  and  country  are  in  fome  meafure  indifferent  to 
them  ;  and  that  they  are  fenfible  of  the  difagreeablenefs  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  and  would  willingly  exert  themfelves  to  render  it  more  com¬ 
fortable.  It  is  the  criffs  of  the  difeafe  which  has  long  haraffed  them* 
If  nothing  is  now  done  to  rellore  their  exhaufted  ftrength,  the  confe- 
quences  may  be  fatal  ;  but  if  they  are  duly  cared  for,  and  have  pro¬ 
per  cordials  adminiftered  to  them,  they  will  quickly  attain  that  health 
and  vigour  of  which  they  have  been  fo  long  deprived.’ 

Firmly  convinced  of  thefe  fads,  he  proceeds  to  enquire  into 
what  channel  their  induftry  may  be  moll  cafily  directed.  The 
climate  and  nature  of  the  Highlands,  &c.  he  obferves,  for  ever 
preclude  the  hope  of  making  any  effential  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  fo  that  the  only  probable  view  of  being  able  to  turn  their 
induftry  to  advantage,  muff  arife  from  the  having  proper  manu¬ 
factures  eftablifhed  among  them,  Thefe  manufactures  hefhews, 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  confume  the  native  produce  of  the  country  : 
but  ffax,  he  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  can  never  become  a  ffaple 
produce  of  that  part  of  Scotland  j  from  whence  he  infers,  the 
linen  manufacture  muff  labour  under  fuch  inconveniences  as  for 
ever  to  prevent  its  being  fuccefsfully  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  objections,  however,  do  not  feem  to  lie  againft  the 
introduction  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  hills  we  are 
told  are  well  adapted  for  rearing  fheep,  and  the  irregularity  in 
the  furface  of  the  country,  feems,  at  the  ffrff  view,  to  be  favour¬ 
able  for  carrying  on  every  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  ; 
he  therefore  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  good  wool  could  be 
grown  in  Scotland,  in  fufficient  quantities  to  furnifh  materials 
for  an  extenftve  national  manufacture. 

In  difcuffing  this  queftion,  he  ffrff  fhews,  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  very  fine  wool  has  actually  been  produced  in  Scotland. 
O11  this  fubjeCt  we  doubt  not,  but  the  Reader  will  be  much 
furprifed  by  the  following  well  authenticated  faCts  : 


4  About  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  he  obferves,  the  magiftrates 
of  a  confiderable  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  famous  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  of  wo  riled  dockings,’  (he  might  have  ft  id  Aberdeen )  4  delirous 
to  exprefs,  in  fome  roealure,  the  efteem  they  bore  for  their  country- 
.  yuan  the  late  Marfhal  Keith,  relblved  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  a  pair 
of  deckings  of  their  own  manufacture,  of  an  uncommon  degree  of 
fnenefs.  With  this  view  they  commifhoned  from  .London  feme  cf 
the  fin  eft  wool  that  could  pofiibly  be  found;  without  any  limitation 
of  price.  In  confeqqcnce  of  which,  fome  pounds  of  the  very  fined 
Span  ilk  wool,  picked  out  by  very  good  judges  of  this  matter,  were 


lent  to  them. 

4  When  it  arrived,  the  magifirates  lent  for  the  women  who  were  to 
manufacture  it;  and  having  told  them  what  they  wanted,  (hewed 
them  the  wool  they  had  got  for  that  purpofe.  But  when  the  women 
had  examined  it,  they  complained  of  its  quality;  faying  it  was  fo 
coarfe  that  they  could  not  undertake  to  draw  above  forty  heeres *  from 
the  pound  of  it  ;  but  added,  that  if  the  magi  Urates  would  wait  till 


*  An  he  ere  is  a  thread,  600  yards  in  length. 
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the  Highland  <wool  came  to  their  own  market  in  the  month  of  June, 
they  would  there  pick  out  wool  for  thernfelves,  that  they  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  fpin  to  the  finenefs  o ifienjenty  heerss  from  the  pound. 

4  As  they  were  entirely  unanimous  in  this  opinion,  the  difference 
appeared  fo  very  great,  that  the  magiftrates  agreed  to  their  requeft, 
and  waited  till  the  Highland  wool  came  to  market  ;  where  the  wo¬ 
men  provided  themfelves  with  wool  that  they  fpun  to  the  finenefs 
they  had  promifed.  The  {lockings  when  finished  were  valued  at  up¬ 
wards  of  five  guineas  the  pair,  having  been  io  fine  that  they  could  be 
with  eafe  drawn  through  an  ordinary  thumb  ring  together,  although 
they  were  of  the  largeft  fize.  They  were  fent  in  a  box  of  curious 
vvorkmanfhip  to  Marihal  Keith;  who  thought  them  fiich  a  curiofity 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Eroprefs  of  Raffia,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  prefented  them. 

*  This''  faft  happened  not  many  years  ago,  and  can  he  authenti¬ 
cated  by  thoufands  of  witneffes  now  alive,  ftiould  it  be  judged  necef- 
fary  ;  and  proves  in  a  very  fatisfadory  manner  that  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  capable  of  producing  as  fine  wool  as  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world, 

‘  Nor  is  this  the  fir  ft  fad  upon  record  that- points  out  the  finenefs  of 
the  Highland  wool, — For  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  author 
of  the  Atlas^Generaly  a  book  publifned  above  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
when  enumerating  the  feveral  manufactures  in  Scotland,  obfeiffes, 
f*  they  make  worded  ftockings  at  Aberdeen  from  ten  to  thirty  {hillings 
per  pair."  They  are  fpun  of  fine  <vuaol  firom  the  Highlands  ;  and  io 
much  valued,  that  mens  ftockings  of  that  fort  are  fometimes  fold  at 
fifty  '(hillings  or  three  pounds  per  pair.5 

The  Author  produces  other  authorities,  which,  for  the  fake 
of  brevity  we  omit.  v 

4  Nor  fnould  we  perhaps,  fays  he,  have  deemed  this  a  circumftance 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  nature,  had  not  our  minds  been  prepoffeffed 
with  an  undue  bias  in  prejudice  of  northern  climates'.  For  if  we  had 
rgafoned  from  analogy,  and  judged  of  the  effed  that  it  might  have 
been  expected  cold  ftiould  have  had  upon  the  wool  of  ftieep,  by  what 
it  i  '  known  to  have  upon  the  furs  of  other  animals,  we  would  have 
been  led  to  expedl  that  the  fineft  wool  could  only  be  produced  in  the 
coideft  climates ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  cold  climates  alone  are 
naturally  fitted  to  produce,  and  rear  to  the  utrnoft  perfection,  ani¬ 
mals  bearing  warm  furs;  the  finenefs  and  clofenefs  of  which  are 
always  in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  nature  having 
thus  provided  for  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  cold  regions  a  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  thofe  materials  which  are  beft  fuited  for  defending  them  from 
the  rigours  of  the  feafon  ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  regions 
are  bluffed  with  the  more  delicate  (ilk-worm,  which  affords  them  ma¬ 
terials  for  forming  veftments  more  fuited  to  their  wants.  Now,  as 
the  iheep  is  evidently  an  animal  of  this  clafs,  and  its  wool  the  molt 
plentiful  and  beneficial  kind  of  fur,  we  ought  naturally  to  have  been 
led  to  expect,  that  like  every  other  kind  of  fur,  it  would  have  been 
clofell  and  fineft  in  cold  regions,  and  in  every  other  refpeit  more 
valuable  than  that  which  ftiould  be  produced  in  warmer  climates. * 

To  confirm  this  remark,  he  fhews  by  an  accurate  examination 
pf  the  nature  of  all  thofe  countries  that  are  remarked  for  pro¬ 
ducing 
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ducing  good  woo],  that  no  fine  wool  is  any  where  produced  but 
in  cold  climates  ;  and  that  fheep,  if  carried  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
or  any  other  warm  climate,  do  not  produce  wool,  but  a  thin 
coat  of  a  particular  kind  of  hair,  refembling  that  of  goats. 

In  Spain,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  warm  countries,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  from  neceffity  the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to 
drive  their  flocks  to  the  cool  mountains  in  fummer,  and  dow-n 
to  the  vallies  in  winter  ;  by  which  means,  without  intending  it, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  wool  to 
the  degree  for  which  it  has  been  long  remarkable.  That  this 
in  particular  is  the  cafe  with  Spain,  he  infers  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  there  are  fheep  in  Andalufia,  and  fome  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  which  are  never  driven  to  the  mountains  in 
fummer;  and  that  the  wool  of  thefe  is  as  coarfe  as  hair.  But 
that  the  wool  muft  be  improved  by  this  kind  of  migration,  not 
only  in  Spain  but  in  every  other  country  where  the  fame  prac¬ 
tice  prevails,  he  proves,  in  the  moil  fatisfacfory  manner,  by  a 
feries  of  experiments  and  obfervations  on  the  growth  of  wool, 
made  by  himfelf;  in  which  he  clearly  demonftrates,  that  the 
thicknefs  of  every  filament  of  wool  that  grows  upon  a  fheep,  is 
liable  to  be  varied  perpetually  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  growth  ;  that  part  of  it 
which  grows  during  warm  weather  being  invariably  coarfer  than 
that  which  is  produced  during  the  cold  feafon.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  tops  of  a  fleece  of  full  grown  wool,  or  that  part 
which  the  fummer  produces,  is  always  coarfer  than  the  roots  of 
it ;  or  that  part  which  grows  during  winter,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  finenefs  of  thefe  parts  of  the  fame  filament  being  al¬ 
ways  exaCtly  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  heat 
and  cold  of  the  climate,  at  different  feafons,  in  the  country 
where  the  fheep  are  kept.  Thefe  fads  are  eftablifhed  beyond  a 
poffibility  of  doubt,  by  a  great  variety  of  judicious  experi¬ 
ments. 

We  doubt  not,  but  this  difcovery  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  curiofity  by  the  lovers  of  natural  hiftory,  and  that  it  will  for 
the  future  be  employed  as  one  of  the  means  of  diftinguifhing  dif¬ 
ferent  daffies  of  animals  from  one  another,  and  may  befides  be 
attended  with  other  confequences  that  we  do  not  at  prefent  fore- 
fee.  Our  Author  however,  does  not  flop  to  enquire  into  thefe 
matters,  but  proceeds  to  draw  fome  natural  inferences  from 
thence  that  cannot  fail  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  becaufe  it  proves  that  thisifland  enjoys  a  natural  advan¬ 
tage  over  moft  countries  in  Europe,  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  wool,  which  muft  for  ever  give  us  a  fuperiority  over  them  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  if  we  take  due  pains  to  avail  ourfelves 
of  it. 


After 
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After  having:  obfcrved  that  the  worft  fault  in  wool  is  that  of  a 
t  great  inequality  between  the  fize  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
filament,  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  to  feparate  thefe  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  if  not  feparated,  the  coarfe  and  fine  parts  do  not  unite 
kindly  in  any  fort  of  work.  A  neceflary  inference  muft  follow, 
viz.  That  thofe  countries  alone  will  be  capable  of  producing 
wool  of  a  fine  quality,  which  are  not  only  cold,  upon  the 
whole,  but  as  uniformly  fo,  throughout  the  whole  feafon  as 
pcffible. 

4  On  this  account  we  might  expert,  that  the  fineft  wool  could  be 
produced,  with  lead:  trouble  or  care,  upon  the  Tides  of  very  high 
mountains  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  for  as  the  heat  in  thefe  latitudes  is 
almoft  invariably  of  the  fame  degree  throughout  the  whole  year,  if 
the  fheep  are  confined  at  a  fufficient  height  in  the  mountains,  they 
will  there  experience  an  uniform  degree  of  cold  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  without  farther  trouble  or  care.  But  final!  as  this 
degree  cf  trouble  is,  it  has  never  yet  been  bellowed  :  yet,  even  with¬ 
out  this,  the  flieep  that  were  carried  from  Spain  'to  the  Andes  of 
America,  continue  to  afford  in  fome  places  there,  as  fine,  or  perhaps 
finer  woo],  than  that  of  old  Spain  ;  although  they  are  not  there  2n 
object  of  any  concern  to  proprietors,  except  on  account  of  their 
carcafe. 

*  We  would  next  expedl  to  find  wool  of  the  bed  quality  in  mild  un¬ 
cultivated  countries,  where  property  was  unfixed,  and  the  inhabitants 
acc u homed  to  an  ambulatory  life ;  as  there  they  would  always  vary 
their  habitations  as  the  feafon  required  ;  afcending  to  the  mountains  in 
fummer,  to  enjoy  the  coolnefs,  and  freih  verdure,  that  thefe  afforded, 
and  retreating  to  the  vallies  in  winter,  that  they  may  fhun  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon  themfelves,  and  find  abundance  of  food  for  their  flocks. 
— Such  is  exaftly  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  where  the 
fine  wool  before  mentioned  is  produced.  And  although  the  natives 
of  Spain  have  for  the  molt  part  fixed  habitations,  yet  we  have  feen, 
that  the  fheep  and  their  attendants  follow  the  fame  ambulatory  life  as 
in  Perfia,  and  thefe  fheep  afford  wool  nearer  approaching  to  that 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

4  In  northern  climates,  if  property  is  much  divided  fo  as  to  prevent 
thefe  extenfive  perambulations,  little  fine  wool  can  be  expected,  ex¬ 
cept  in  finall  iflands  ;  and  not  even  in  thefe  if  they  are  in  very  high 
latitudes  :  becaufe  the  heat  of  fummer  in  northern  countries  becomes 
for  a  fhort  time  fo  intenfe,  ais  mull  tend  in  a  powerful  manner  to  alter 
the  quality  of  their  wool  in  this  refped.  It  is  from  this  caufe  that 
the  wool  of  the  fheep  in  Iceland  is  extremely  coarfe  on  the  outfide  of 
their  fleece,  while  that  part  which  adheres  to  their  bodies  is  exceeding 
fine,  as  is  remarked  by  Bufching,  vol.  i.  p.  219.  and  other  natural 
hiflorians. 

4  For  the  fame  reafon  we  may  expedl,  that  the  wool  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  continental  countries,  will 
be  fliil  more  fubjedled  to  this  inconvenience,  unlefs  the  fheep  be  care¬ 
fully  driven  to  the  mountains  in  fummer  ;  as  the  heat  is  then  in  thefe 
countries  extremely  intenfe. — Nor  do  we  find That  any  fine  wool  has 
ever  been  produced  in  any  of  thefe  regions. 


\ 
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*  We  are  as  yet  fh  little  acquainted  with  the  internal  Hate  of  Tartary, 
or  the  nature  of  things  that  are  produced  in  it,  that  we  have  only 
room  to  conjedlure  what  may  be  their  itate  in  this  refpedt.  Bi  t  as 
the  natives  lead  a  wandering  life,  like  many  other  Afiatic  nations, 
and  as  the  country  is  mountainous  and  cold  for  its  latitude,  we  have 
reafqn  to  think  that  they  might  produce  wool  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
I  know  not  if  you  will  or  will  not  admit  the  following  fadt  as  tendii  g 
to  prove  the  probability  of  feme  of  the  northern  hordes  having  at 
p  re  font  fine  wool:  but  as  it  is  curious,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  be  informed  of  if. 

When  Earl  Marifehal  was  laid  in  Scotland,  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  who  was  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  him,  called 
on  him  one  morning  to  breakfaft ;  when  he  found  his  Lord  fir  ip  in  his 
nightgown  ;  which  was  lined  with  a  kind  of  fur  that  catched  the  gen- 

O  O  c-> 

tleman’s  attention.  When  the  Earl  perceived  that  he  took  notice  of 
the  fur,  he  came  up  to  him,  and  afked  if  he  knew  what  kind  of  fur 
St  was :  but  the  gentleman  having  told  him  that  he  had  never  feen 
any  of  that  fort  before,  nor  could  conjecture  to  what  animal  it  be¬ 
longed,  his  Lordfhio  faid,  that  the  gown  had  been  lent  to  him  in  a 
prefer.t  by  his  brother  Marfhal  Keith  when  he  was  in  the  Ruffian 
lervice,  who  had  informed  him,  that  the  fur  with  which  it  was  lined 
was  Siberian  lamb  feins.  The  gentleman  was  a  good  deal  furprifed 
at  this  account,  and  examined  the  fur  with  attention,  It  was,  he 
faid,  of  a  jetty  black  colour,  and  filky  foftnefs,  exceeding  clofe  and 
warm  ;  and  was  in  his  opinion  the  molt  beautiful  fur  he  ever  beheld, 
I  give  you  the  dory  as  I  had  it,  and  leave  you  to  credit  it  or  not  as 
you  fhall  fee  proper.  I,  for  my  own  part,  fhould  not  be  much  fur¬ 
prifed  if  feme  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  who  border  on  Siberia,  and 

the  northern  p! evinces  of  Afia,  fhould  have  fheep 
fort,  the  feins  of  which,  might  fometimes  find  their  way 
through  Siberia  to  Ruffia. 

4  But  however  this  nvay  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  heat  of  fummer  and  the  cold  in  winter  is  far  Ids  coniidera- 
ble  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  which 
gives  this  ifia-nd  an  undoubted  fuperiority  overall  the  neighbouring 
nations  with  regard  to  rearing  of  wool  :  a  fuperiority  of  which  w<a 
often  vainly  boaft,  but  in  other  refpe&s  takes  little  heed  how  to  im¬ 
prove  to  the  utmoft:  far  which  we  are  furely  much  to  blame  ;  as  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  through  caieieffnefs  the  quality  of  our 
wool  is  gradually  debafing,  while  that  of  cur  neighbours,  by  an 
oppofite  condutt,  is  as  gradually  improving.’ 

In  the  fucceeding  letters,  the  Author  goes  on  to  fbew  in  what 
manner  the  quality  of  wool  may  be  improved  or  debafed,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  influence  of  the  climate.  The  chief  circum- 
ifance  in  this  attempt,  he  obferves,  is  a  minute  attention  to  the 
qualities  of  that  particular  variety  of  the  animal  employed  to 
breed  from.  Thefe  varieties,  in  compliance  with  common 
practice  among  farmers,  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  parti¬ 
cular  breeds.  Thefe  breeds  he  oblerves,  in  oppofition  to  Bufton 
and  other  naturalifls,  are  not  cafual  varieties*  whole  qualities  may 
be  attended  by  accidental  cucumitances,,  but  are  each  of  them  a 

diflindt 
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diftinCt:  and  feparate  race,  poffefbng  certain  peculiar  qualities  in 
a  more  eminent  degree  than  other  breeds  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
which  qualities  cannot  be  permanently  altered  (the  alteration 
produced  by  climate  being  only  temporary  and  local)  except  by 
a  mixture  of  blood  by  intercopulation  with  other  breeds.  This 
he  proves  by  a  great  variety  of  facts,  in  which  he  takes  occafion 
to  correct  many  erroneous  opinions  that  have  been  incautioufly 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  (beep,  and  of 
rendering  them  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  In  this  difquidtion, 
which  is  long,  and  intercding,  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
this  very  ufeful  domeftic  animal,  are  more  fully  developed  than 
in  any  former  treatife  we  have  feen  :  it  will,  therefore,  be  read 
with  profit  by  every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  improvement 
either  of  the  carcafe  or  the  wool  of  fbeep.  It  might,  we  think 
be  attended  with  beneficial  confequences  to  the  public,  if  this 
part  of  the  work  were  publifhed  by  itfelf,  as  it  would  then  be 
more  generally  read,  and  the  fubject  more  attentively  can- 
raffed. 

Having  thus  fhewn,  at  great  length,  the  improvements  that 
may  be  made  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  breed  of  fheep,  and 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  thefe  improvements  and  the 
alterations  that  arife  from  a  change  of  climate,  it  will  follow 
that  the  fined  wool  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  favourable  climate 
and  from  the  fined  breed  of  (beep.  And  as  the  inhabitants  of 
every  nation  may,  if  they  plcafe,  bellow  an  equal  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feledting  a  proper  breed  of  thefe  creatures,  one  nation 
by  a  fuperior  degree  of  attention  to  this  circumdance,  may  ren¬ 
der  its  wool  better  than  that  of  another  which  enjoys  a  more 
favourable  climate  5  but  if  they  are  both  equally  attentive  to  the 
improving  their  breed  of  fheep,  the  advantage  muff  be  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  climate  that  is  coldeft  and  lead  fubjeCt  to  great 
variations.  But  having  fhewn  that  Britain,  in  general,  enjoys 
a  climate  more  remarkable  for  thefe  peculiarities  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  he  now  proves  that  Scotland  and  its  ifles, 
are  the  mod  favourable  parts  of  it  for  rearing  fine  wool,  as  the 
fummer  heats  are  there  not  only  more  moderate  than  in  England, 
but  the  winter  cold  is  likewife  mod  intenfe  :  a  circumdance 
which  fome  will  be  difpofed  to  doubt,  but  which  he  clearly 
£hews  is  certainly  the  cafe.  The  natural  inference  from  thence 
is  that  the  climate  of  Scotland  is  more  peculiarly  favourable  for 
producing  fine  wool  than  any  other  in  Europe,  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain  as  many  others,  he  warmly  recommends  to 
the  gentlemen  of  that  country  an  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  breed  of  fheep,  and  propofes  a  plan  by  which  that  de- 
fign  may,  at  a  very  fmail  expence,  be  effectually  accomplifhed. 

But 
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But  before  he  ventures  to  advife,  without  referve,  an  attention 
to  fheep  in  preference  to  cattle,  he  enquires,  firffc  whether  cattle 
or  fheep  promife  to  be  more  immediately  advantageous  to  the 
farmer,  which  he  determines  clearly  in  favour  of  fheep  ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  the  country  be  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  carrying  on  the  woollen  manufacture,  at  large.  With 
a  view  to  afcertain  this  queftion,  he  gives  a  fketch  of  the  nature 
of  the  parifh  of  Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  diftinguifhing  thofe  parti¬ 
cularities  which  render  it  better  adapted  for  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  than  any  other  part  of  England,  and  which  have  occa- 
fioned  that  encreafe  of  its  inhabitants  for  which  it  is  fo  juftly  re¬ 
markable  ;  after  which  he  draws  a  parallel  between  that  parifh 
and  the  north  highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  this  ma¬ 
nufacture.  As  we  here  meet  with  an  entertaining  account  of  a 
part  of  the  country  fcarcely  at  all  known,  we  fhall  lay  it  be¬ 
fore  our  Readers. 

*  in  molt  mountainous  countries  the  hills  rife  gradually  above  one 
another  to  a  great  height  as  you  recede  from  the  fea,  fo  that  the  ac- 
cefs  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  country  is  every  way  deep  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  although  the  country  may  in  llriCt  propriety  be  called 
mountainous,  nothing  of  that  fort  is  obfervable.  Like  the  deep  fea3 
in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  or  near  the  Qape  of  Good  Hope,  when  agitated 
by  a  dorm,  although  the  furface,  if  conddered  in  one  general  view, 
may  be  called  level  ;  yet  when  viewed  nearer,  it  is  found  to  be 
fcooped  out  into  immenfe  cavities,  or  heaped  up  into  innumerable 
ridges  of  dupendous  height,  the  alternate  fuccedions  of  which  fill 
the  mod  daring  mind  with  horror  and  affright. 

*  Such,  in  fome  meafure,  is  the  fituation  of  thefe  Highlands.  It 
feems  to  be  an  immenfe  plain,  that  has  been  by  Nature,  in  fome  of 
her  wanton  freaks,  thrown  up  into  large  and  irregular  ridges  of 
mountains,  with  wide  and  deep  furrows  between  them,  which  run 
far  backwards  into  the  country,  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal. 

*  Hence  it  happens,  that  although  the  mountains  fometimes  boldly 
advance  into  the  fea,  and  with  their  towering  tops  bid  defiance  alike 
to  the  fury  of  the  temped  and  the  raging  ocean  ;  yet  in  other  places 
thefe  furrows  are  cut  fo  deep,  and  run  in  fuch  a  level  direction,  as 
to  admit  the  fea  to  flow  through  them  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  although  Ikirted  on  every  fide  by  hills  fuddenly  rearing  their 
tops  to  a  great  height  above  them.  Thefe  inlets  are  called  by  the 
Lowlanders  friths  or  firths  (frets)  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Highlands  kites. - But  on  the  Wed  coad,  where  they  are  mod 

numerous  and  extenflve,  they  have  obtained  the  improper  appella¬ 
tion  of  lochs. 

£  From  thefe  larger  furrows  there  branch  off  many  others,  the 
bottom  of  which  are  only  elevated  to  a  fmall  degree  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  which  run  back  into  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country  ; 
being  denominated  Jiratks  ;  in  the  lowed  part  of  which  always  flows 
a  river  of  fome  fort,  with  a  gentle  current  towards  the  neared  frith, 
or  arm  of  the  fea.  And  at  the  back  of  the  next  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  runs  another  pretty  level  ftrath,  in  a  diretftion  often  nearly 
parallel  to  the  former. 

*  Thus  it  happens,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  thefe  ftraths  or 
vallies, — the  only  habitable  parts  of  the  country,  may  always  have 
the  conveniency  of  a  level  road  to  the  fea,  which  is  ufually  at  no 
great  diftance  ;  by  means  of  which,  the  produce  of  the  country 
might  eafiiy  be  emitted,  and  the  goods  they  might  want  from  abroad 
be  brought  to  them  with  the  greateft  facility. 

*  On  each  fide  of  thefe  ftrath*  the  mountains  afcend  to  a  great 
height,  rifmg  from  the  plain  with  a  very  confiderable  angle  of  ele¬ 
vation,  being  only  acceflible  by  flocks  and  herds,  or  the  wild  animals 
of  the  defert ;  fo  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  form  a 
paffiable  road  dire&ly  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  only  free  accefs 
to  each  being  by  the  fea  :  fo  that  thofe  who  want  to  pafs  from  the 
one  to  the  other  are  under  the  neceflity  of  going  along  their  own  val¬ 
ley  towards  the  fea,  and  after  having  turned  the  cape,  if  we  may  fo 
name  the  head-land  that  divides  them,  returns  through  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftrath,  upon  level  roads.  On  this  account  it  can  never  be 
an  agreeable  place  for  thofe  who  wilh  to  fly  through  a  country  in 
a  pofl-chaife, — which  makes  it  but  little  attended  to  by  modern  travel¬ 
lers  ;  but  if  it  is  commodious  for  the  inhabitants,  this  inconvenience 
may  be  eafiiy  difpenfed  with. 

‘  From  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  thefe  flraths  defcend  innumerable 
rills,  {beaming  from  rocks,  o’erhung  with  fhrubby  brufhwood  ; 
which  gives  a  conven  ent  opportunity  of  eredling whatever  kind  of 
mills  may  be  neceflary,  and  of  carrying  on  every  kind  of  manufac¬ 
ture  that  may  require  the  aftiftance  of  running  water.  And  as  fine  ' 
turf,  or  peat,  abounds  in  every  corner,  the  inhabitants  have  every 
thing  that  is  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  woollen  manufa&ure 
in  all  its  branches  to  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  :  nor  would  it  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fupply  them  with  coals  from  the  coafl,  fliould  that  be 
found  neceflary. 

‘  From  this  lingular  conformation  of  the  country  arife  many  con- 
fequences  that  have  not  been  as  yet  remarked. — And  by  attending  to 
it,  we  {hall  be  able  to  explain,  in  a  fatisfa&ory  manner,  feveral 
peculiarities  remarked  by  travellers,  that  tend  to  perplex  the  mind  of 
the  uninformed  reader. 

*  It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  wilh  to  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of 
elevation  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  look  at  a  map,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  always  concluding,  that  thofe  offices 
are  the  higheft  parts  of  the  country  where  the  rivers  take  their  rife. 
But  however  juft  this  may  be  in  general,  it  would  be  far  from  giving 
a  true  idea  of  the  elevation  of  many  parts  of  the  Highlands.  For, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  land  is 
there  fometimes  higher  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  part  where  a 
river  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  than  where  it  flrft  takes  its  rife  ;  be- 
caufe  the  mountains  fometimes  rife  to  a  much  greater  height  above 
the  vallies  near  the  coaft,  than  they  do  in  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  thefe  hills  gradually  finking  lower  as  you  recede  from  the 
fea,  fo  as  fometimes  to  defcend  almoft  to  a  level  with  the  plains  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  country. 


*  And 
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4  And  although  it  is  certain,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  mult  always 
be  higher  at  its  fource  than  at  its  mouth  ;  yet  this  declivity  is  in 
many  places  fo  irrconfiderab'e  as  to  amount  only  to  a  very  few  feet 
in  feveial  miles.  So  that  ahhough  the  fmall  rills  that  defcend  by 
a  fhort  courfe  from  the  mountains,  are  rapid  to  an  altonifhing 
degree,  the  large  rivers  for  the  moft  part  are  fmooth  and  gentle  in 
their  courfe.  This  is  the  reafon,  that  when  a  fudden  rain  falls,  the 
waters  popring  down  from  the  mountains  on  each  iide  with  great 
impetuofity,  ft  on  fill  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  flowing  more 
gently  forward,  cannot  give  it  vent  fo  quickly  as  it  comes  to  it 
fo  that,  like  the  Nile  in  the  level  plains  of  Egypt,  the  river  overflows 
its  banks,  and  fills  the  whole  valley  from  fide  to  fide;  appearing  ra¬ 
ther  like  a  fea  than  a  river.  And,  like  the  Nile  too,  being  gentle 
in  its  coujife,  it  leaves  a  rich  flime  behind,  that  greatly  fertilizes 
the  meads  on  each  fide  the  river  ;  which  by  a  little  indufiry  pro¬ 
perly  to  draw  off  the  returning  waters,  would  form  as  rich  paf- 
ture-fields  as  any  in  the  world.  But  as  thefe  fields  are  liable  to 
be  overflowed  at  all  feafons,  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  paflurage 
alone  ;  although  the  inhabitants  too  often  at  prefent  attempt  to 
turn  them  into  corn. 

4  You  will  probably  be  much  furprifed  to  find  me  give  fuch  a 
different  idea  of  the  rivers  in  this  country  from  what  you  have  ever 
been  accuftomed  to  hear;  and  probably  may  produce  as  an  exception 
the  river  Spey,  fo  much  noted  for  its  uncommon  rapidity.  You  will, 
however,  advert,  that  I  fpeak  here  in  general ,  and  do  not  deny  that 
examples  of  the  contrary  may  fometimes  be  met  with  ;  but  they  are 
rare.— -Nor  will  the  Spey  be  readily  admitted  as  a  proper  one, — To¬ 
wards  its  mouth,  indeed,  this  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  con* 
tinues  fo  for  fome  miles  up  the  country; — but  beyond  that  it  differs 
not  from  other  Highland  rivers,  flowing  on  with  a  calm  and  fluggifh 
motion.  As  a  itriking  proof  of  the  level  direction  of  this  rive'r  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  courfe,  I  [hall  only  obferve.  that  near  Inverifhie, 
fome  miles  above  Caftie  Grant,  the  river  paffes  between  two  great 
rocks,  which  approaching  pretty  near  together  at  one  place,  confine 
it  into  a  narrow  channel,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  cataract  when  the 
river  is  much  fwelled  with  rain  ;  — but  as  this  interrupts  the  courfe  of 
the  water  a  little  at  thefe  times,  the  river  is  made  to  fiagnate  back¬ 
wards  for  feveial  miles,  overflowing  its  banks  on  every  fide,  and 
forming  a  temporary  lake  of  very  great  extent  ;  which,  from  a  fmali 
ifland  in  the  midit  of  it,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Locb  Injh ;  infb 
you  know  being  the  common  Scotch  word  for  a  frnall  ifland. 

4  It  is,  therefore,  a  general  rule  that  admits  of  few  exceptions, 
that  the  large  rivers  which  flow  through  a  confiderable  tradl  of 
country  in  the  Highlands  are  not  of  a  rapid  courfe  ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fmaljer  rivers  that  run  but  for  a  fhort  way,  are  rapid 
aimed  beyond  conception,  frequently  (hooting  over  rocks  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  altitude,  and  forming  cafcades  of  amazing  beauty  when  rain 
falls  in  abundance  ; — but  during  the  dry  weather  in  fummer  they  are 

mean  and  inconfiderable. - This  dillindion  between  the  different 

kinds  of  rivers,  ou^ht  never  to  be  loft  fight  of  by  thofe  who  want  to 
form  a  proper  idea  of  that  country. 

4  It 
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*  It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  thefe  furrows,  as  we  have 
termed  the  hollows  between  the  hills,  are  interrupted  in  their  courfe 
before  they  reach  the  fea,  by  fame  rock  or  other  impediment  running 
acrofs  the  valley,  which  flopping  the  current  of  the  river,  makes  it 
regorge  backwards,  forming  a  lake  that  fils  the  whole  valley,  till 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  it,  riles  to  the  fame  level  with  the  top  of 
theobjetl  that  bars  the  valley  ;  over  which  the  river  at  length  forces 
its  way,  and  ufually  flows  from  thence  with  a  current  more  rapid 
than  is  common  towards  the  fea. 

4  And  as  thefe  vaiiies  are  ufually  very  narrow,  and  of  great  length# 
the  lochs  affume  the  fame  form,  running  backwards  till  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  comes  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  long  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  obllructing  bar, 
and  the  horizontal  politico  of  the  bottom  ;  fo  that,  on  account  of 
the  general  flatnefs  of  the  country,  thefe  lochs  are  ufually  of  very 
great  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  ; — a  circumftance  which 
could  not  happen,  were  the  general  Hope  of  the  country  confiderable 
in  any  direction. 

4  The  moil  remarkable  of  thefe  lakes  is  that  called  Locb~Nefs9 
which  occupies,  for  twenty  four  miles  in  length,  one  of  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  furrows  of.  this  kind  in'  'Gotland,  which  runs  quire  acrofs 
the  ifland.  The  wed  end  of  it*being  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  and  without  any  bar,  extends  quite  into  the  A&lantic  ocean, 
forming  that  long  and  narrow  inlet  called  Loch  Oy/,—that  part  of 
the  furrow  at  the  well  end  of  Loch-Nefs  being  filled  up  for  a  diorc 
way  by  fome  low  earth;  but  it  foon  finks  again  into  another  bafon 
of  confiderable  length,  called  Loch  Lachy ,  which  is  only  prevented 
from  joining  Loeh-Qyl  by  a  fmall  low  bar  that  rifes  near  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  nor  is  either  it  or  the  bar  that  feparates  Loch-Nefs  from  the 
lea  at  the  eaft  end,  elevated  to  any  confiderable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

4  Another  of  the  fame  form,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  length.  Is 
called  Loch  Shin. — Numberlefs  other  of  the  fame  kind,  although  of 
lefs  note  than  thefe,  might  be  mentioned,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
here  to  enumerate  I  have  only  taken  notice  of  them  here  to  induce 
you  to  remark,  of  what  infinite  benefit  thefe  would  be  to  the  country 
in  facilitating  the  carriage  of  weighty  goods  through  it,  fhould  ex- 
tenfive  manufactures  ever  chance  to  be  eilablilhtd  among  them  ;  be- 
caufe  from  each  of  thefe  lochs,  other  draths  branch  off,  running  ffill 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  terminating  in  this  as  their 
common  centre. 

4  Such  is  the  dtuation  of  thefe  countries,  fo  little  known  to  other 
nations,  and  fo  feldom  furveyed  by  the  difcerning  eye  of  philofophic 
attention.  To  a  man  who  had  a  full  idea  of  the  vail  importance  of 
the  advantages  that  might  refult  from  the  particular  formation  of 
thefe  countries,  I  cannot  think  of  a  picture  that  would  afford  more 
pleafure,  than  an  accurate  terredrial  chart  (if  I  may  ufe  that  term) 
and  map  of  that  country,  on  which  Should  be  delineated  the  courfes 
of  the  feverai  rivers,  with  their  correfponding  draths.,  and  circum¬ 
jacent  mountains  ;  marking  ail  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  the 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  as  well  as  the  altitude  of  the 
feverai  ridges  of  mountains  around  them,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Rev.  Apr.  1778.  T  foundings 
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foundings  on  a  fea-cnart  are  marked.  How  often  have  I  traced  in  my 
own  mind  the  idea  of  fuch  a  chart ! — how  often  wifned  that  it  might 
be  executed  ! — But,  in  my  humble  fphere,  you  know  an  ineffectual 
wilh  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

‘  This  hydro-geographical  fketch  of  the  country  was  neceffary,  to 
enable  you  to  form  a  didmCt  idea  of  the  manifold  advantages  that  it 
enjoys  for  carrying  on  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  you  will 
now  be  able  to  perceive  with  the  greated  facility. 

*  You  will  have  remarked  already,  that  whatever  advantage  the 
parilh  of  Hallifax  poffeffes,  in  confequence  of  the  abundance  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  is  enjoyed  in  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior  degree,  through 
all  that  country. 

‘  Their  fewel  is  in  equal  abundance,  and  as  eafily  procured  ;  many 
of  the  hills  being  covered  with  inexhaudible  doresof  fine  peat,  which 
might  be  eafily  brought  down  to  their  feveral  habitations. 

‘  With  refpeCl  to  provifions,  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
Scotland.  For  there,  beef  and  mutton  could  at  all  times  be  had  in 
prodigious  abundance  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  remctenefs  of  their 
iituation,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  in  Yorkfhire.  Potatoes  and 
garden-fluffs  of  all  forts  could  be  reared  to  the  greatefl  perfection, 
and  in  great  abundance,  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  the  foil,  although  keep, 
being  in  many  places  exceeding  fertile,  and  at  prefent  of  hardly  any 
♦value  at  all. — The  neighbouring  feas  and  lochs  fwarm  with  the  knelt 
Fill  of  all  forts,  which  could  be  caught  at  all  feafons,  and  fold  to  the 
inhabitants  at  a  price  that  would  be  reckoned  nothing  at  all  in  almoll 
any  part  of  England  *.  And  oat  or  barley  meal,  the  only  kinds  of 
grain  at  prefent  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  could  be  obtained  by  fea 
from  the  neighbouring  low  countries  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  at  a  very 
moderate  price. — On  all  which  accounts  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the 
inhabitants  might  live  at  a  much  fmaller  expence  than  in  Yorkfhire, 
an  advantage  of  no  fmall  importance  to  a  manufacturing  part  of  the 
country. 

4  But  the  circumflance  in  which  thefe  countries  have  the  moll  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  Yorkfhire,  and  perhaps  every  other  part  of 
the  world  poffeffmg  the  other-advantages  they  enjoy,  is  the  facility 
of  carriage,  not  only  for  their  manufactures  and  provifions,  but  for 
their  raw  materials  of  every  fort ;  together  with  the  choice  of  mar¬ 
kets  that  they  would  enjoy  on  this  account.  For,  as  few’  cf  thefe 


*  *  From  the  month  of  January  falmon  are  caught  in  vail  abun¬ 
dance  in  every  river  there,  and  are  often  fold  for  a  penny  or  three 
halfpence  per  pound  frefli  taken. — From  Auguil  till  the  middle  of 
December  herrings  are  caught  in  fuch  abundance  on  all  the  arms  of 
the  f**  on  the  well  coaft,  as  to  be  fold  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny 
fCore\ -—Haddocks  and  whitings  are  caught  in  vafl  abundance  at 
all  feafons,  are  the  largefl  and  bed  that  are  feen  on  any  coail ; 
but  a^ih  called  are  dill  more  abundant  than  either  of  thefe. — 
Cod  and  lin°'  fwarm  on  the  wed  coad,  and  could  be  caught  in  any 
quantities,  were  there  a  condant  market  for  them  Irefh  buc  their 
climate  is  not  the  mod  favourable  for  drying  thefe  large  fifh  ,— the 
only  way  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ccalis  can  ditpoie  oi  tnem  at 

rrefenc-’  places 
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Places  are  above  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  fome  of  thefe  arms  of  the 
Pea  on  either  fide,  or  frefh-water  lochs,  to  which  they  could  always 
have  accefs  by  plain  and  level  roads,  every  article  they  had  to  buy 
or  fell  in  any  part  of  the  world,  could  be  tranfported  at  an  expence 
fcarce  perceptible. — And  as  fome  of  the  friths  on  the  eaft  coali  run 
up  fo  far  as  to  be  within  a  few  miles  of  meeting  others  on  the  wed, 
the  road  between  the  two  being  carried  through  a  level  flrath  of 
only  eight  or  ten  miles  extent  f,  they  could  have  it  in  their  choice 
to  fend  their  goods  either  to  the  eahern  or  wellern  markets ;  and 
thus,  by  an  ealier  and  fafer  navigation  than  from  the  Humber, 
could  fhip  their  goods  for  the  Baltic,  Germany,  or  Holland ;  and 
with  equal  facility  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Levant  or  North. 
America;  fo  that  they  are  open  to  either  fea,  can  take  advantage 
of  every  wind,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  trade  to  any  coun¬ 
try  on  the  globe. 

‘  This  could  even  be  done  almoft  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs* 
But  if  commerce  had  introduced  opulence  among  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  regions,  there  might  eafily  be  opened  different  modes  of  com¬ 
munication  between  diftant  places,  by  means  of  the  lakes  and  level 
ltraths,  that  have  not  as  yet  been  drained  off.’ 

Th  is  account  is  pidhirefque,  and  flrongiy  expreflive  of  tbs 
warmth  of  our  Author’s  amor  pair  its,  Thofe  who  have  the  im« 
provement  of  that  country  at  heart,  will  furely  deem  themfelves 
iingularly  fortunate  in  finding  one,  who  together  with  fuch 
ardent  zeal  for  his  country,  poffeffes  fuch  extenfive  knowledge^ 
and  foundnefs  of  judgment, 

f  *  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  between  Loch  Nefs  and  Loch- 
Gy],  fnuated  between  the  frith  of  Dornoch  and  Loch  Broom,  and, 
although  at  a  little  greater  diitance,  between  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Cromarty  at  Dingwall,  and  the  well  coafl.  Roads  are  not  yet  made 
in  other  places.’ 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


AtT.  III.  Conjectures  on  the  fyndaris  of  Horace ,  and  fome  other  of  his 
Pieces  ;  ^with  a  Poffcript.  By  John  Whitfeld,  A,  M,  Rebtor  of 
Bideford,  Devon.  4m.  2  s.  Exeter  printed ;  fold  in  London 

by  Richardfon  and  Urquhart.  1 777. 

M~R.  Whitfeld  complains  exceedingly  of  the  unfuccefsfulnefs 
of  the  commentators  upon  Horace,  and  regrets  that  he 
ftill  buffers  even  under  the  ablefh  hands.  And  Hill,  alas  !  we  * 
fear  he  muff  buffer,  unlefs  fome  abler  hand  than  Air.  Whitfeld 
appears  to  refeue  him.  it  is  not  by  fuch  conjectures  as  are  here 
offered,  that  the  obfeurities  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  removed, 
or  their  beauties  elucidated.  The  following  will,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  be  thought  a  curious  fpecimenof  Mr.  Whitfeld’s  abilities 
in  conjecture :  • 

T  2.  f  Tyndaris 
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«  Tyndaris  palles  with  the  interpreters,  they  do  not  tell  U3 
upon  what  grounds,  for  a  daughter  of  Gratidia.  But  this  is 
unlikely  ;  becaufe  Gratidia  is  a  Roman  name  ;  whereas  Tyndaris 
was  a  foreigner  ;  and  fo  was  her  furly  confort  Cyrus ,  a  foreigner. 
Tyndaris  was  a  Thracian ;  fhe  was  by  condition  aliberta\  but  of 
fubftance  ;  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  retinue,  I  fuppofe,  one  of 
the  train  of  Rheemetalces  King  of  Thrace .  She  probably  ftaid  in 
Rome,  and  refided  there;  and  was  known  at  the  palace  there; 
file  certainly  received  a  d iflingu ifhi ng  mark  of  favour  from 
thence ;  and  we  fee,  (he  is  addreft  by  Horace .  Thefe  particu- 
lars,  opening  by  degrees,  are  not  altogether,  and  quite,  ima¬ 
ginary  ;  as  will  appear  immediately. 

‘  About  fix  years  ago,  an  infcription,  from  Fabretti ,  was 
republifhed  at  Rome  ;  and  its  genuinenefs  defended  againft  Maft 
feit  which  infcription  runs  in  thefe  words  ; 

I  V  L I  A  .  TYNDARIS 
C.  IV  LI.  REGIS 
RHOEMETALC  AES.  L. 

FECIT.  SIB  I.  ET.  SVIS.  ET 
LIBERTIS.  LIBERTABVS 
POSTERISQVE.  EORVM 
IN.  FR.  P.  XII.  IN.  AGRO.  P.  XII. 

'<  Why  fhould  not  this  be  the  Tyndaris  of  Horace ?  let  us  fee. 

«  Rhametalces ,  I  mean  the  elder,  was  a  public  ally  of  Rome ; 
was  once  a  friend  of  Brutus ;  and  after  that,  a  dependant  on 
Auguftus.  Rhametalces  was  probably  often  at  Rome ,  like  other 
princes  upon  bufmefs  ;  particularly  to  folicit  the  march  of  the 
troops  under  Lollius  in  73S.  Rhametalces  ftruck  a  fine  Greek 
coin  in  honour  of  Auguftus ;  prefenting  their  heads  on  each  fide  5 
and  the  Emperor’s  known,  favourite,  fymbol,  The,  Capricorn , 
upon  it :  and  he  accepted  from  Auguftus  an  adoption  into  the  Ju¬ 
lian  family  s  for  we  fee  him  called  caivs  ivlivs  rhoemetal- 

ces  on  the  marble.  . 

c  Nov/  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  fame  of  his  train  partook ,  on 

that  occafion,  the  fame  honour  and  privilege;  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  as  appears  by  her  name ,  ivlia  tynd-aris  ;  his  Thracian 
minftrel\  who  had  followed  his  court  from  the  borders  of  the 

Strymon ,  to  the  bantcs  of  the  l  ibcr. 

I  Further,  a  fine  Greek  Saphic  is  come  down  to  us,  to  be 
feen  in  the  collections,  particularly  that  of  Biftiop  Lowthy  in 
59  ;  and  in  Lipfius  ;  which  begins  thus,  ^ 

Xdips  pot  P aim  tivyooTyp  ’Apfj 0$. 

c  This  ode  pleafed  Lipfius  fo  much,  that  he  has  given  us  a 
fpirited  verfion  of  it  in  "his  fir  ft  book,  towards  the  beginning. 

Be  ma*nitudine  Romand .  FIs  afcribes  it,  like  others ,  to  Erinna •. 
0  But 
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But  he  fees  clearly  its  fubject ;  which  others  leave  doubtful  He 
cites  it  in  courfe,  as  addreft  to  the  city  of  Ro?ne  ;  and  he  judges 
ft,  by  the  fyle ,  to  have  been  written,  in  Pompey’s  time ,  or  there¬ 
about.  Now  we  have  no  Erinna  of  that  age ,  according  to  the 
elder  Voffius .  TJrfmns  did  not  receive  this  ode  among  the  pieces  of 
Erinna ,  as  Fabricius  has  particularly  obferved.  What  then,  if 
we  fhould  agree  with  JJrfmus  ;  and  luppofe  there  had  been  fame 
mifake  as  to  the  writer  ?  and,  fince  there  were  feveral  Erinnas , 
what  if  this  ode  has  been  given  haftily  to  one  of  them ,  while  it 
really  belonged  to  fome  other  perfon  ?  All  this  is  pojfible.  And 
then  who  fo  fit  to  put  in  her  clai?n ,  after  long  dilpoirdiion,  as 
Horace's  Tyndaris  ?  \ The  time ,  affigned  by  Lipfius ,  agrees  fufp- 
xiently  ;  Tyndaris  had  many  calls  to  celebrate  Rome  ;  the  was  a  de¬ 
nizen  of  Rome ;  refided,  and  was  fettled  in  Rome ;  was  en¬ 
grafted  into  the  firf  family  0$  that  city ;  and  admitted  to  the 
friendfhip  of  its  very  finef  writer  $  who  then  fo  likely  as  Tynda¬ 
ris  to  break  out 

Xccics  fXCU  Vo)/U,7]  ? 

And  if  (he  was  alfo  Horace’s  Threfa  Chloe , 

Dulces  doEta  modos ,  et  citharre  fciens  ; 
which  is  highly  probable  ;  and  his  Chloe  Sithonia ,  of  another 
piece  ;  and  likewife  his  Venus  Marina ,  his  lovely  voyager,  to 
whom,  with  huge  complaifance,  he  confecrates  his  harp  ?  And 
if  the  lively  Le  Fevre%  had  been  vifited  with  thefe  vifions  would 
-they  have  pafed  before  him  without  one  fprightly  Tally  ? — per¬ 
haps  of  this  fort. 

Surge  pofl  longarn  recidiva  no  diem  ! 

Cyrrha  quam  fovit,  vigilemque  fcepe 

Aonum  cinxit  chorus ,  O  nivali 

Hofpes  ab  Flee  mo  ! 

Te  die  faufo ,  ac  citharam  fonantem 

Abfhdit  leiho  Venufnus  ipfe  : 

Te  fuarn  fixit  Tiber  is,  nec  Hebro 

Invidet  Orpheum  ! 

€  And  now  let  us  look  back,  once  again,  to  the  infcription .  It 
is  Roman,  and  fo  a  fign  of  Tyndaris’ s  attachment;  it  is  fepul - 
chral ,  and  fo  fome  proof  of  family  refidence  ;  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
fcriptions  that  give  the  caft  in  favour  of  the  marbles,  againjl  coins. 
— For  where,  on  a  medal ,  fhould  we  have  met  the  name  of  Tyn¬ 
daris?  but  here  it  furvives,  on  this  marble;  which  ftill  fheds  a 
light  upon  this  mufe  of  Thrace ,  and  her  old  fweet-heart  of  Tivoli. 

*  *  See  his  Epiftie  to  Ecrelli,  upon  reiloring  the  loft  AEetes,  the 
Colchian  King,  to  life  ;  how  mainly  he  triumphs  ! 

Scilicet  ex  imo  redivhvum  JiJlimus  or  col 

T  3 
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_ _ But  I  exceed, — all  I  meant  was  to  fhew,  fomethlng  is  yet 

wanting  in  Horace .’ 

Perhaps  our  Readers  may  be  better  pleafed  with  our  Author’s 
abilities  as  an  imitator — at  leaft  we  will  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  judging,  by  copying  his  verfion  of  the  Ode  to  Ajleria; 

*  Nay,  good  Afterie,  never  mourn. 

The  faithful  Gyges  will  return  ; 

Early  the  favouring  gales  offpring 
Gyges,  and  all  his  gifts,  will  bring. 

Now  by  autumnal  tempers  tod. 

Embay’d  perhaps  on  Pyrrhus’  coad  ; 

You,  and  the  rigourous  nights,  deny 
To  calm  his  grief,  or  clofe  his  eye. 

And  yet,  if  foothing  might  avail. 

His  holtefs  plies  him  with  a  tale 
Of  fome  fair  Greek-— who  doats  and  dies 
For  him— and  mingles  threats  with  lies. 

Flow  Prsetas’  confort  pufh’d  him  on 
To  facrince  Beilerophon  ; 

Whole  fuit  the  fober  youth  abhor’d, 

Falfe  and  forgetful  of  her  lord. 

How  Peleus  fcarcely  fcap’d  with  life. 

Who  difobbg’d  Acaftus’  wife  : 

Nor  Helen’s  dory  leaves  untold. 

The  tempting  female  trips  of  old. 

In  vain — regardlefs  as  a  done 
He  hears — and  dill  is  all  your  own. 

_ Meantime,  it  much  concerns  your  fam§ 

To  guard  againd  Enipeus’  flame. 

However  graceful  he  is  feen 
To  guide  his  courfer  o’er  the  green ; 
tlowever  bold  to  plunge,  and  cleave 
The  Tufcan  Tiber’s  yielding  wave; 

Yet  fhut  betimes  your  outer-gate 
Nor  liilen  to  his  evening  chat  : 

And,  twenty  times  though  call’d  a  prude. 

Remember  Gyges,  and  be  good.’ 

Mr.  Whitfeld,  in  his  poftfcript,  offers  the  following  extraor¬ 
dinary  reafon  for  this  publication  ;  which  was,  he  fays,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  s  of  reminding  the  Public,  but  with  great 
deference,  that  of  all  the  works  of  our  days,  and  upon  all  ac¬ 
counts,  The  Death  of  Abel,  the  Meffiah  and  Noah ,  with  Pamela* 
Clariffa ,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon ,  beft  deferve  the  Publics  at¬ 
tention  and  higheft  efleemd 

Alas  !  what  has  Horace  to  expedt  from  fuch  a  critic  ! 


Art* 
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Art.  IV.  The  Orations  of  Lyfas  and  Ifocrates ,  tranjlated  from  the 
Greek  :  With  Tome  Account  of  their  Lives  ;  and  a  Difcourfe  on 
the  Hiltory,  Manners,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
Conclaiion  of  the  Peloponnefian  War,  to  the  Battle  of  Ch^rones. 
By  John  Gillies,  LL.D.  4to.  18  s.  Boards,  Murray.  1 778. 


THE  nature  of  the  governments  which  prevailed  in  Greece* 
the  importance  of  the  people,  the  rivalfhip  of  the  great 
men,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  celebrated  fpeakers,  carried 
eloquence  to  perfection.  Among  the  orators  whofe  fame  was 
!  hwhefr,  and  whofe  merits  were  mod:  confiderable,  it  is  known 
that  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  diftingu  idled  themfelves  ;  and  that 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnalFus,  have  writ- 
1  ten  their  eulogium.  The  graceful  elegance,  the  chade  pro¬ 
priety,  the  happy  fimplicity  of  the  firft,  could  not  efcape  ad¬ 
miration  ;  the  attradlions  of  oratory,  and  the  political  wifdom 
fo  remarkable  in  the  lad,  were  worthy  of  the  greated  panegyric. 

Amidd  the  advantages  of  eminent  and  unfufpedled  praife 
i  from  ancient  authors  of  reputation,  and  under  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fuccefs  they  had  obtained  in  their  own  times,  Lyfias 
and  Ifocrates  have,  neverthelefs,  in  modern  ages,  been  treated 
with  neglect.  This  fa£t  may  create  furprize,  and,  at  firft  fight, 
may  feem  to  be  inexplicable  ;  but  it  is  not  lmpoffible  to  account 
1  for  it. 

When  Chridianity  was  advancing  toward  an  edablifhment, 
the  philofophers  whom  the  new  religion  difpleafed,  and  who 
wrote  againd  it,  aflumed  the  manner  and  dyle  of  the  Greek 
I  fophids  ; — and  among  the  Greek  fophids,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  whofe  abilities  and  penetration,  were,  by  no  means, 
^  equal  to  their  zeal,  were  pleafed  to  rank  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates. 
Nothing  more  was  neceffary  to  excit^  an  odium  againd  thefe 
authors.  Superdition  ufurping  the  chair  of  criticifm,  they  were 
;  abufed  as  foppidi  and  puerile  ;  and  they  funk  under  the  attacks 
of  religious  folly,  and  imputed  imperfetftion.  In  the  dawn  of 
learning,  in  ages  unrefined  by  tade,  men  could  not  judge  of 
literary  excellence;  and  the  Fathers  were  believed,  becaufe  their 
tl  afTertions  were  drong,  and  their  piety  ardent. 

It  is  an  humiliating  refie£Iion  that  prejudices  of  all  kinds, 
though  ill  founded,  are  lading.  The  general  indolence  of  man 
renders  him  the  Have  of  cudom,  and  of  authority  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
de  ft  y,  the  timidity,  too  often  connedled  with  fuperior  capacity, 
withholds  the  efforts  of  the  able:  who  fear  to  diffurb  their  eafe 
by  refilling  the  torrent  of  opinion,  and  by  expofing  themfelves 
to  the  obloquy  of  the  vulgar.  The  popular  falhions,  as  well 
as  the  popular  religion  of  every  country,  are  ever  at  enmity 
with  innovators. 
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It  is  thus,  we  conceive,  that  a  due  refped  has  been  fo  long 
withheld  from  the  writings  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates.  The  French 
critics,  who  copy  one  another,  have  profcribed  them  with  an 
undiftinguifhing  rage  :  even  the  truly  refpedable  Archbifhop  of 
Cambray  has  been  infeded  with  this  weaknefs.  In  our  own 
nation,  the  negl'ed  of  them  has  been  no  lefs  difgraceful.  They 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  trifling  induftry  of  mere  fcholars  ; 
and  till  the  prefent  publication  appeared,  there  has  been  no  pro¬ 
per  attempt  *  to  make  them  fpeak  our  language. 

But,  while  the  compofitioris  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  are  ad¬ 
mired  as  pieces  of  eloquence,  if  is  to  be  confidered  that  they 
are  not  lefs  fo  be  valued  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
the  hiftory  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  Under  thefe  heads 
the  prefent  undertaking,  accordingly,  ranges  itfelf.  The  I  ranf- 
lator  faw,  and  well  underftood,  the  propriety  of  each  of  theie 
divifions,  and  he  has  laboured,  with  a  fortunate  affiduity,  to 
do  juftice  to  both. 

6  The  orations  of  Ifocrates,’  fays  Dr.  G.  4  furnifh  us  with  a 
general  account  of  the  hiftory  and  political  intereffs  ot  the 
Greeks  :  the  pleadings  of  Lyfias  contain  a  curious  detail  of 
their  domeftic  manners  and  internal  cecoftomy,  7  he  works  of 
the  two  orators  together,  exhibit  an  interefting  pidure,  not 
only  of  the  foreign  wars  and  negociations,  but  of  the  private 
lives  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  nation.  Taken  lepa- 
rately,  their  writings  are  imperfect;  when  combined,  they 
afford  a  fyftem  of  information  equally  extenfive  and  fatif- 
fadory.’ 

From  this  peculiarity,  the  Tranflator  prefents  his  authors 
under  a  new  arrangement,  which  appears  to  be  both  philofo- 
phical  and  elegant.  Difregarding  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  feveral  orations  were  delivered,  and  paying  no  attention  to 
the  dalles  into  which  the  critics  have  divided  them,  he  places 
them  in  a  feries  correfponding  to  the  chain  of  the  Grecian  hif¬ 
tory.  But  left  the  colouring  of  eloquence  fhould  obfcure  the 
truth,  he  has  prefixed  to  the  orations  which  he  has  translated, 
the  defcriptions  which  were  neceffary  to  authenticate  the  public 
tranfadions,  and  to  caft  a  juft  light  on  the  interior  government 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks. 

For  the  fake,  alfo,  of  greater  perfpicuity,  and  that  the  ftory 
of  the  Greeks  might  appear  in  a  full  and  inftrudive  pidure,  fo 
far  as  he  is  folicitous  to  dsfcribe  their  affairs,  he  has  furnifhed 
a  preliminary  diflertation.  As  the  objeds  of  this  difcourfe  are 


#  We  have  had  a  tranflation,  but  not  a  very  fuccefsful  one,  of  the 
Orations  and  Epiitles  of  Ifocrates,  by  Mr.  Jofliua  Dimfdale  :  it  was 
publiihed  in  1751.  See  Review,  voi.  v.  p.  424. 
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of  hi^h  importance,  the  Author  has  given  an  account  of  them 
with  "that  perfpicuity  and  precifion  which  are  the  certain  cha- 
ra£leriftics  of  ability. 

‘  1  have  divided,  fays  he,  the  preliminary  difeourfe  into  two 
parts  ;  the  firft  including  the  hiftory  of  the  public  tranladions ;  the 
fecond  containing  an  account  of  the  private  lives  and  manners  of  the 
Greeks  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  an  introduction  ;  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  afeertain  with  precifion  the  extent  and  populouf- 
refs,  as  well  as  the  power,  wealth,  and  refources  of  the  principal 
Grecian  republics.  In  the  hiftorical  part  of  the  difcourie,  liberates 
has  been  my  guide  throughout.  As  this  writer  kept  aioof  from  the 
political  disputes  which  agitated  his  countrymen,  he  viewed  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Athens  and  of  all  Greece  through  a  purer  medium  than  De- 
mollhenes  and  other  authors,  from  whom  it  is  ufual  to  collect  the 
hiilory  of  that  age.  I  have  on  this  account  preferred  his  authority  ; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  weigh  in  a  juft  and  equal  balance,  the  me¬ 
rit  of  thefe  celebrated  republics.  If  my  ltandard  be  more  accurate 
than  that  commonly  employed,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
my  eftimate  alfo  fhould  be  different;  that  I  lhould  perceive  no  juft 
grounds  for  the  admiration  commonly  bellowed  on  the  political  in- 
ilitutions  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  fhould  regard  even  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronea,  by  which  thefe  fierce  republicans  became  fubjed  to  a  foreign 
prince,  not  as  their  misfortune,  but  as  their  deliverance. 

‘  The  fecond  branch  of  the  preliminary  difeourfe,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  manners  and  charader  of  the  Greeks,  as  deferibed  by  the 
authors  whom  I  tranflaie,  will  probably  be  confidered  as  the  moll 
jntereiting  part  of  this  work.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  a  fubjed 
of  luch  importance  fhould  be  fo  little  underftood,  while  the  writers, 
by  whofe  aftiilance  it  may  be  explained,  are  fo  generally  negleded. 
The  hiilorians  of  ancient,  like  many  hillorians  of  modern  times, 
are  fatisfied  with  delineating  the  chara&ers  of  thole  who  appear  on 
the  great  theatre  of  public  life  The  prevailing  manners  of  the  reft 
of  mankind  we  are  left  to  colled  as  we  can,  from  various  and  of¬ 
ten  very  impeded  materials.  In  the  licentious  and  exaggerated  de - 
feriptions  of  one  comic  writer  *,  many  have  looked  for  the  moral 
pidure  of  the  Athenians.  But  had  an  author  of  the  Socratic  age  ex¬ 
plained  the  manners  and  charader  of  his  countrymen  with  a  dired 
view  to  the  information  of  pofterity,  we  fhould  not  poftefs  any  thing 
more  complete  on  this  lubjed  than  may  be  found  in  the  orations  of 
Lyfias.  Many  of  thefe  exprefsly  relate  to  probation ;  that  is,  an 
inquiry  into  charader  and  condud,  to  which  every  Athenian  citi¬ 
zen,  who  Hood  candidate  for  any  public  office,  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit.  When  thefe  matters  form  not  the  principal  objed  of  the  trial, 
they  are  always  introduced  incidentally.  The  parties  feem  to  place 
more  confidence  in  their  pall  life  and  behaviour,  than  in  the  merits 
of  their  caufe  ;  and,  unawed  by  the  prefence  of  a  court,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  appointed  promifcuoully  from  the  ordinary  rank 
of  citizens,  they  exprefs  themfelves  with  full  freedom,  and  exhibit 
their  natural  fentiments  undifguifed. 


‘  In 


*  ‘  Ariftophanes.5 
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‘  In  the  preliminary  difcourfe,  it  has  been  my  aim,  not  only  to 
clefcribe  the  Athenian  manners,  but  to  explain  the  circumftances 
which  confpired  to  form  tfem.  With  this  intention,  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  different  ranks  in  Society,  as  magiihrates  and  Subjects,  ci¬ 
tizens  and  ftranger>,  mailers  and  Servants;  and  have  pointed  out 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  each  particular  condition.  One  copious 
article  is  employed  in  examining  the  treatment  of  women,  and  the 
manners,  virtues,  and  vices  reftilting  from  this  treatment.  As  the 
Simplicity  or  retine ment  in  which  a  people  are  accuftomed  to  live; 
their  ordinary  occupations  and  amufements  ;  and  the  date  of  arts, 
whether  liberal  or  mechanical,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  na¬ 
tional  character — none  of  thefe  particulars  have  efcaped  obser¬ 
vation.’ 

That  Dr.  Gillies  might  leave  the  reflecting  reader  nothing  to 
regret  which  was  requillte  for  information,  he  has  likewife  ex¬ 
hibited  accounts  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  Lyfias  and  Ifo¬ 
crates,  By  this  means  we  become,  in  Some  meafure,  acquainted 
with  thefe  celebrated  orators,  and  are  difpofed  to  enter  into 
their  reafonings  with  the  greater  vivacity.  .  His  facts  are  col¬ 
lected  with  attention,  his  criticifms  are  liberal,  and  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  authors  is  not  rendered  difgufting  by  too  much 
fondnefs  or  enthufiafm.  He  appears  in  the  different  characters 
of  Author  and  TranfMior ;  and  in  thefe  diftinct  capacities,  we 
apprehend,  he  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  the 
Public, 

The  tafk  of  tranflation,  befide  being  laborious,  is  difficult 
from  its  nicety.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
author  :  his  fpirit  and  manner  muff  be  transfufed.  The  pa¬ 
tience  of  attending  with  minutenefs  to  a  dead  language,  the 
tafte  to  difcover  character  and  beauties,  the  power  of  imitation, 
and  the  pofteftion  of  a  various  and  fortunate  phrafeology  in  the 
Englifh  idiom,  are  gifts  and  qualifications  which  are  far  from 
being  common. 

Profoundly  verfant  in  the  Greek  tongue,  Dr.  G.  has  given 
the  fentiments  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  with  an  exactnefs  which 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  fir  ft  attempt  to  introduce  thefe 
authors  in  an  Engliih  drefs.  Skilled  to  catch  their  peculiari¬ 
ties,  he  has  been  able  to  preferve  their  diftinctive  characters  ; 
and,  happy  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language,  he  has 
generally  exprefled  himfelf  with  a  perfpicuity,  a  corredfnefs, 
and  an  elegance,  to  which  moft  authors  fancy  themfelves  equal, 
and  which  fo  few,  upon  trial,  can  attain. 

That  our  Readers  however  may  judge  for  themfelves  of  his 
merits  as  a  Tranflator,  we  lay  before  them  the  following  ex¬ 
tract,  from  the  funeral  oration  written  by  Lyfias,  in  praile  of 
the  A  h  nian  citizens,  who  fell  in  aiftfting  the  Corinthians  du- 

1  o 

tne  war  with-  Lacedaemon  ; 
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€  When  war  broke  out  among  the  Greeks  themfelves,  a  war  un¬ 
dertaken  through  envy,  and  fomented  by  emulation,  our  anceftors, 
without  foreign  affiftance,  checked  the  infolence  of  TEgina  and  its 
.  confederates  ;  and  vanquifhing  their  united  power  in  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment,  carried  off  feventy  gallies. 

4  On  another  occafion,  they  maintained  a  war  againft  both  ^gina 
and  Egypt,  and  while  their  fleet  and  army,  confiding  of  all  the 
Athenians  of  the  military  age,  were  employed  in  contending  with 
thefe  formidable  enemies,  the  Corinthians,  fupported  by  powerful 
aid,  feized  on  this  favourable  opportunity  for  invading  our  territo¬ 
ries  ;  expefting  that  they  muft  either  find  them  altogether  defence- 
lefs,  or  compel  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  JEgma. 
But  they  were  difappointed  in  both  thefe  views.  The  old  men  and 
the  young,  who  alone  remained  in  Athens,  trufled  to  their  own  bra¬ 
very  for  repelling  the  invafion.  The  force  of  the  one  had  not  yet 
attained  its  maturity,  that  of  the  other  had  unhappily  begun  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  faded  or  unripe,  however,  only  in  their  perfons,  their  minds 
were  both  blooming  and  vigorous,  the  one  poffeffing  courage  by  na¬ 
ture,  the  other  having  confirmed  it  by  experience.  Nor  did  they 
even  allow  the  enemy  to  enter  into  the  Athenian  territories,  but 
marching  forth  into  the  neutral  country  of  Megara,  they  prevented 
their  farther  progrefs  by  obtaining  over  them  a  complete  victory,  as 
honourable  for  the  vidlors,  as  difgraceful  to  the  vanquifhed.  Hav¬ 
ing  eredted  a  trophy  in  commemoration  of  it,  they  returned  home  ; 
the  aged  to  hold  their  councils,  the  young  to  profecute  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

*  But  it  is  difficult  for  one  fpeaker  to  do  juftice  to  fo  extenfive  a 
fubjeft,  or  properly  to  defcribe  in  one  day  the  accumulated  glory  of 
ages.  For  what  time,  what  orator,  or  what  panegyric  is  fufficient 
to  difplay  the  virtue  of  thole  who  lie  interred  here  ?  By  the  moft  da¬ 
ring  and  fpiendid  attempts,  and  with  infinite  fatigue  and  danger, 
they  acquired  liberty  to  Greece,  and  pre-eminence  for  Athens.  Du¬ 
ring  feventy  years,  in  which  they  continued  mailers  of  the  fea,  the 
fruits  of  their  fuperiority  were  moft  confpicuous :  no  feditions  in  the 
Grecian  cities ;  no  attempts  on  the  liberty  of  their  allies ;  no  ftate, 
I  may  fay  no  individual,  was  allowed  to  domineer  over  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  but  all  were  compelled  to  enjoy  equal  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  purfued  no  narrow  fcheme  for  augmenting  their  rela¬ 
tive  ftrength,  but  invigorating  the  abfolute  and  common  ftrength 
of  Greece,  difpiayed  it  before  the  tyrant  of  Afia,  now  no  longer 
intoxicated  with  his  plans  of  ambition,  but  refigning  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  trembling  for  the  remainder.  During  all  this  pe¬ 
riod,  no  Perfian  veffel  appeared  in  our  feas,  no  tyrant  reigned  in 
Greece,  no  city  was  epflaved  by  the  Barbarians.  Such  was  the  mo¬ 
deration  or  refpedt  with  which  the  virtue  of  the  Athenians  infpired 
their  neighbours;  and  fo  well  did  their  juftice  deferve  that  fupe¬ 
riority  which  their  valour  had  acquired. 

‘  Even  their  misfortunes  afford  additional  evidence  of  their  merit. 
The  lofs  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  whether  through 
the  fault  of  the  commanders,  or  by  a  fatality  of  circumftances,  was 
equally  felt  over  all  Greece,  the  general  fafety  of  which  feemed  in- 
feparably  connefted  with  the  fortune  of  one  Hate  ;  for,  foon  after 
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this  mi.fcarriage,  the  command  of  Greece  wa9  committed  to  other 
hands,  and  new  leaders  were  appointed  *.  Thefe  were  worded  in  a 
fea- engagement  by  an ,  enemy  who  formerly  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  that  element.  The  Barbarians  pafs  over,  without  oppofi- 
tion,  into  Europe  ;  the  face  of  Greece  is  changed  and  disfigured  ; 
its  citizens  carried  into  flavery,  or  fubjedted  to  tyrants  at  home.  It 
becomes  Greece  to  wear  enligns  of  mourning,  and  to  pour  forth  her 
lamentations  at  this  tomb.  Here  was  her  liberty  interred  with  thefe 
vidlims.  How  unfortunate  was  (he  in  lofing  them  ?  How  happy  was 
the  Perfian  monarch  in  having  new  leaders  .to  contend  with  ?  De¬ 
prived  of  fuch  friends,  Greece  had  nothing  left  but  the  gloomy  pro¬ 
pped  of  fervitode  ;  delivered  from  fuch  enemies,  the  monarch  of 
Ferfia  faw  his  views  of  ambition  open  before  him,  and  he  was 
©nee  more  elevated  with  the  proud  hopes  of  executing  his  fathers 
defigns. 

4  Nor,  as  citizens  or  as  men,  mud  we  forget  that  band  of  patriots, 
who,  reviving  our  political  conditution  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  re- 
edablilhed  the  democracy  f.  Not  compelled  by  law,  but  perfuaded 
by  reafon,  they  marched  forth  into  the  Pireum,  and  maintaining  the 
character  of  their  anceilors,  by  preferring  freedom  and  death  to  life 
and  flavery,  they  rendered  the  government,  then  engrofled  by  a  few, 
a  common  good  in  which  all  the  citizens  were  concerned.  The  ju¬ 
ju  dice  of  their  adverfaries  did  not  more  excite  their  refentment, 
"than  their  own  wretched  condition  roufed  their  indignation  ;  and, 
deprived  of  the  firft  right  of  humanity,  they  determined  to  regain  it, 
or  to  peri  lb  in  the  attempt.  Virtuous  oaths  and  engagements  were 
their  only  allies ;  but  added  to  their  ancient  and  inveterate  foes, 
they  had  their  fellow-citizens  to  contend  with.  The  fepulchres  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  ftill  remaining  on  the  fpot,  are  monuments  of 
that  victory,  by  which  union  and  tranquillity  were  reftored  to  a  date, 
torn  by  feditions  ;  by  which  a  city,  naked  and  defencelefs,  was  for¬ 
tified  and  fecured  :  by  which  Athens,  who  had  funk  into  contempt, 
reaffumed  her  former  rank,  and  made  good  her  former  precenlions. 

1  The  fame  generous  principles  which  had  engaged  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  this  expedition,  full  actuated  thofe  who  furvived  it. 
Rein  dated  in  the  rank  of  citizens,  their  defires  were  gratified.  They 
did  not  perfecute  their  enemies  with  an  unrelenting  hatred,  but,  de¬ 
termined  never  to  yield  to  the  flavery  to  which  thefe  had  bafely 
fobmitted,  they  invited  them  to  (hare  the  freedom  which  they  thern- 
felves  had  fo  glorioufly  acquired. 


*  «  The  Lacedaemonians  aflumed  the  pre-eminence  in  Greece  af¬ 
ter  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont-*-1 The  misfor¬ 
tunes  here  mentioned  happened  under  their  adminidratioa. 

f  ‘  The  love  of  liberty,  carried  to  enthufiafm,  predominates  in 
the  orations  of  Lyfias.  He  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  friends,  had  fuf- 
fered  by  the  injudice  and  rapacity  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  For  thefe 
reafons,  though  his  panegyric  is  more  concife  in  other  refpeds  than 
that  of  Ifocrates,  it  is  more  copious  and  diffufe  in  praife  of  the  re- 
iborers  of  democracy.* 
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4  The  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  enterprize  proves,  that  it  was  neither 
from  their  own  mifcondudt,  nor  the  valour  of  their  foes,  that  the 
paft  misfortunes  of  this  fate  had  proceeded.  If,  while  divided  by 
factions  at  home,  and  farrounded  by  dangers  from  abroad,  they  yet 
made  their  way  into  the  bofom  of  their  country,  notvvithllanding  the 
oppofition  of  the  Pelopomneiians  :  How  weak  mult  tins  opposition 
have  proved,  had  they  been  united  among  them  helves  ?  But  their 
virtue  furely  delerves  immortal  honour,  and  mull  excite  the  emiila- 
tion  of  the  brave  in  all  fucceeding  ages, 

‘  Neither  ought  we  to  forget  thole  Grangers  who  fought  in  the 
caufe  of  freedom,  thinking  virtue  their  native  inheritance,  and  dying 
with  fo  much  glory,  that  they  were  lamented  in  public,  buried,  ae 
the  expence  of  the  fate,  and  thought  worthy  to  be  afterwards  dif- 
tinguifhed  with  honours  till  then  referved  for  the  citizens  *\ 

‘  The  Athenians  now  buried,  fell  in  a  fimilar  caufe,  but  fill  more 
glorious.  They  peri  fired  for  the  liberties  of  thofe  who  hated  them. 
They  aflifed  the  Corinthians  their  inveterate  foes,  when  abandoned 
by  their  ancient  allies,  and  endangered  in  their  freedom.  While 
the  Lacedemonians  envied  the  prosperity  of  their  friends,  thefe  ge¬ 
nerous  Athenians  pitied  the  difrefs  of  their  enemies,  and  even  died 
to  relieve  them.  Not  regarding  their  ancient  variance  with  Co¬ 
rinth,  or  the  injuries  received  from  that  fate,  they  took  the  field  in 
order  that  the  Corinthians,  inftead  of  being  fubjedled  to  the  yoke 
of  Lacedaemon,  might  fiare  in  the  liberties  of  Athens.  To  men  ac¬ 
tuated  by  fo  generous  a  motive,  death  was  difarmed  ol  all  its  terrors  $ 
dying  or  living  their  condition  was  worthy  of  envy.  Early  in- 
l'trufted  in  the  glory  of  their  ancefors,  they  Ihewed  themfelves  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  it ;  and  repairing  by  their  prefent  valour,  the  ef» 
feds  of  paft  mifcarriages,  and  removing  the  danger  at  a  difance  from 
their  country,  they  died,  as  brave  men  ought,  leaving  trophies  to 
the  public,  but  woes  to  their  kindred.  It  becomes  us  then  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  dead,  and  to  lament  the  living.  For  what  pleafure,  what 
confclation  remains  to  them?  They  are  deprived  of  thofe  who  loved 
them,  but  who,  preferring  virtue  to  every  connexion,  have  left  them 
fatherlefs,  widowed,  and  forlorn.  Of  all  their  relations,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  too  young  to  feel  their  lofs,  are  leaf  to  be  lamented  ;  but  mod: 
of  all,  the  parents  who  are  too  old  eyer  to  forge:  it.  They  nourilhed 
and  brought  up  children  to  be  the  comforts  of  their  age,  but  of 
thefe,  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  are  deprived,  and  with  them  of  all 
their  hopes.  What  can  be  more  miferabie  ?  Is  not  death  only  to  be 
wilhed  for  ?  Their  children,  who  formerly  rendered  them  the  obje&s 
of  envy,  now  render  them  the  objects  of  companion.  The  height  of 
their  merit,  in  which  they  ufed  to  glory,  now  plunges  them  into 
deeper  difrefs.  What  circumfances  can  put  a  period  to  their  far¬ 
rows  ? — When  the  fate  is  unfortunate?  Public  calamities  will  be 
added  to  private  woes — When  the  fate  is  fuccefsful  ?  Others  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  children’s  virtues. — In  private  dangers  ?  The 
friends  of  their  profperity  will  avoid  (haring  in  their  wretchednefs  ; 


*  ‘  He  means  the  Thebans  who  aflifed  the  Athenian  people 
againft  the  thirty  tyrants.  See  Xenophon’s  Greek  Hiftory,  book  IV.’ 
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and  their  enemies,  fvvoln  with  infolence,  will  triumph  in  their  mif* 
fortunes.  We  fhall  bed  honour  the  dead  then,  by  extending  our 
protection  to  the  living.  We  mud  afiift  and  defend  their  widows, 
protect  and  honour  their  parents,  embrace  and  cherilh  their  orphans* 
Who  deferve  more  honour  than  the  dead  ?  Who  are  entitled  to  more 
fympathy  than  their  kindred  ? 

‘  But  wherefore  this  forrow?  Are  we  ignorant  of  our  common 
fate  ?  Why  bear  with  impatience  what  we  have  ever  expeCted  ?  Why 
revolt  againlt  the  law  of  neceffity,  fmce  Death  is  equal  to  the  hero 
and  to  the  coward,  neither  overlooking  the  villain  in  contempt,  nor 
fparing,  in  admiration  of  his  character,  the  man  ofhighelt  virtue? 
If  thofe  who  efcape  the  dangers  of  war  could  alfo  efcape  death,  the 
tide  of  your  forrows  ought  ever  to  flow.  But  fince  human  nature 
inuft  yield  to  age  and  difeafe,  and  the  divinity  that  prefides  over  our 
fate  is  inexorable,  thofe  are  to  be  reckoned  of  all  men  moil  happy, 
who,  not  committing  themfelves  to  fortune,  or  waiting  the  uncer¬ 
tain  approaches  of  a  natural  death,  choofe  and  embrace  that  which  is 
moft  glorious.  Dying  for  whatever  is  moll  refpe&able  among  men, 
their  memories  never  fade,  their  honours  ever  bloom,  their  aCtions 
remain  perpetual  objeCts  of  emulation  and  praife,  and  though  la¬ 
mented  as  mortal  by  nature,  they  are  celebrated  as  immortal  through 
virtue.  They  are  buried  at  the  public  expence,  and  contefls  of 
Itrength,  wifdom,  and  magnificence  are  appointed  in  honour  of 
them  and  the  gods.  For  my  part,  I  account  them  moll  happy  ;  I 
envy  them  their  death.  Thofe  men  alone  are  gainers  by  their  birth, 
who,  though  their  bodies  be  mortal,  have  acquired  immortal  re¬ 
nown.  But,  according  to  eftablithed  practice,  and  the  laws  of  our 
anceftors,  we  muft  mourn  for  the  perfons  here  buried.’ 

While  we  commend  Dr.  Gillies  as  a  Tranflator,  we  muft 
obferve,  that  he  is  alfo  inti  tied,  to  confiderable  applaufe  as 
an  Author.  His  difcourfes,  introductory  to  the  orations,  are 
well  written,  whether  we  confider  the  matter  or  the  expreflion. 
His  preliminary  effay  is  flill  more  deferving  of  approbation.  In 
this  traCt  he  is  both  an  hiftorian  and  philofopher.  He  enters 
deeply  into  the  hiftory  and  the  politics  of  Greece.  Confulting 
the  real  fources  of  information,  he  forms  opinions  of  his  own, 
and  does  not  ffoop  to  copy  with  fervility  the  fentiments  of  mo¬ 
dern  authors  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  fame  v/alk  of  li¬ 
terature. 

In  this  part  of  the  performance  before  us,  the  penetrating 
obferver  will  be  ftruck  with  his  delineation  of  Grecian  man¬ 
ners.  The  portrait  is  drawn  with  a  bold  pencil,  and  in  lively 
colours.  The  condition  of  the  Greek  women  does  not  efcape 
his  obfervation  ;  and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ability  for  original 
compofition,  we  (hall  extract  feme  part  of  what  he  has  re¬ 
marked  on  this  interefting  fubjedl : 

‘  During  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  fays  Dr.  Gillies,  men  are  either 
employed  in  acquiring  the  means  of  fubliilence,  or  in  invading  their 
enemies  and  repelling  their  attacks.  The  natural  delicacy  and  timi¬ 
dity  of  women  render  them  lefs  qualified  for  thefe  occupations. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  among  rude  nations,  they  are  treated  with  negleCl,  and  of¬ 
ten  reduced  into  fervitude.  But  when  civilization  has  been  carried 
to  a  certain  pitch  ;  when  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  have 
made  known  the  conveniencies  and  refinements  of  polilhed  life,  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  agreeable  kind  come  to  be  in  general  requeft,  and  are 
foon  univerfally  efieemed.  In  all  thefe,  women  are  fitted  by  nature 
to  excel.  The  im  per  feci  ions  of  their  fex  gradually  difappear;  they 
become  the  cbjeCts  of  afFeClion,  acquire  refpeCt,  and  aftume  that  dif* 
tinguifhed  Ration  in  fociety,  which  is  not  demanded  with  more  juf- 
tice  on  the  one  fide,  than  yielded  with  readinefs  on  the  other, 

*  Thefe  obfervations  feem  natural  and  obvious;  and  arejuftified  I 
believe,  by  the  general  hifiory  of  mankind.  Yet  they  are  not  con¬ 
formable  to  what  actually  took  place  in  Greece.  There  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  women,  inltead  of  being  improved  by  the  gradual  advance¬ 
ment  of  fociety,  feems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous,  where  the  manners  of  men  were  in  other  refpeCts  the 
leak  refined.  The  Lacedaemonians,  though  continually  employed  in. 
war,  and  unacquainted  with  arts  and  refinement  which  they  even  af- 
feCted  to  defpife,  yet  conferred  on  women  advantages  fuperior  to 
what  they  enjoyed  in  any  other  Grecian  republic.  While  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  governed  by  fuch  fevere  regulations,  as  monafiic  rigour 
has  feldom  ventured  to  impofe,  their  wives  lived  in  abundance  and 
luxury;  they  were  entirely  exempted  from  thofe  troublefonie  obfer- 
vances  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  had  efiablilhed  ;  without  being 
obliged  to  execute  any  of  the  offices  of  government  they  directed  all 
its  meafures  ;  and  if  the  whole  property  of  Lacedaemon*  had  been  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts,  no  Ms  than  two  of  thefe  would  have  belonged 
exclufively  to  the  women.  Ariftotle  pretends  to  account  for  the  pie- 
eminence  of  the  fair  fex  among  the  Spartans,  from  the  warlike  pe- 
nius  of  that  people,  “  The  love  of  war  and  of  women,  fays  he,  al¬ 
ways  go  together.  The  moft  warlike  nations  are  always  the  moil; 
addi&ed  to  the  pleafures  between  the  fexes ;  and  the  ancient  fable 
which  unites  Mars  and  Venus  is  not  a  chimerical  invention  of  the 
fancy,  but  refts  on  the  moft  foiid  foundation.' 

‘  Among  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  a  people  famous  in¬ 
deed  on  account  of  their  martial  fpirit,  but  unrivalled  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  not  more  learned  than  polite  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
age,  and  diftinguilhed  by  an  exceffive  paffion  for  thofe  refined  enter¬ 
tainments  which  prevail  in  poliflied  nations,  and  which  they  enjoyed 
in  peculiar  elegance  and  perfection,  the  treatment  of  women  was 
moft  ungenerous  and  unnatural.  Excluded  from  the  public  fhows 
and  amufements,  deprived  even  of  the  pleafures  of  domeftic  fociety, 
and  fcarcely  venturing  to  open  their  lips  in  the  prefence  of  their 
neareft  relations,  they  were  confined  with  the  utrnoft  rigour  to  the 
moft  retired  apartments  of  the  family,  employed  in  the°meaneft  of¬ 
fices,  and  confidered  in  every  refpeCt  rather  as  the  fervants  than  as 
the  equals  of  their  fathers  or  hufbands.  It  was  thought  indecent  for 
them  to  venture  abroad,  unlefs  to  accompany  a  funeral,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  a  facrifice,  or  to  affift  at  fome  other  religious  folemnity. 
Even  on  thefe  occafions  they  were  generally  accompanied  by  perfens 
who  watched  their  behaviour.  The  moft  innocent  freedom  was  con- 
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{trued  into  a  breach  of  modedy ;  and  their  reputation,  once  full  led 
by  the  fmalleft  reproach,  could  nevej-  afterwards  be  retrieved. 

4  If  fuch  feverities  had  been'exercifed  againft  them  from  that  jea- 
loufy  which  often  attends  a  violent  love,  and  of  which  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  is,  perhaps,  infeparable  from  a  delicacy  in  the  pailion  between 
the  fexes,  their  condition,  though  not  lefs  miferable,  would  have 
been  lefs  contemptible.  But  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  ;  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  utter  drangers  to  that  refinement  of  fentiment  with  regard 
to  the  fair  fex,  which  renders  them  the  objects  of  a  tim’d  but  re- 
fpedtful  pafiion,  and  leads  men  to  gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expence 
of  their  freedom.  Married  or  unmarried,  the  Athenian  women  were 
kept  in  equal  reftraint;  no  pains  were  taken  to  render  them,  at  one 
period  of  their  lives,  agreeable  members  of  fociety  ;  and  their  edu¬ 
cation  was  either  entirely  neglefted,  or  confined,  at  lead,  to  fuch 
objects  as,  indead  of  elevating  and  enlarging  the  mind,  tended  only 
to  humble  and  debafe  it  The  uncommon  rigour  with  which  they 
were  confined,  was  not  therefore  with  a  view  to  promote  their  own 
advantage,  but  only  to  render  them  better  qualified  for  thole  fer- 
vices  which  the  Athenians  required  them  to  perform.  . 

‘  Though  neither  fitted  for  appearing  with  honour  in  fociety,  nor 
for  keeping  company  with  their  hufbands,  they  were  thought  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuperintending  their  domedic  ceconomy,  of  a&ing  as  dewards 
in  the  family,  and  thus  relieving  the  men  from  a  multiplicity  of 
little  cares,  which  they  confidered  as  unworthy  of  their  attention  and 
unfuitable  to  their  dignity.  The  whole  burden  of  fuch  neceffary, 
but  humble  concerns,  being  impofed  on  the  women,  their  early 
treatment  and  li r ft  indruftions  were  adapted  to  that  lowly  rank  be¬ 
yond  which  they  could  never  afterwards  afpire.  Nothing  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  divert  their  minds  from  thofe  fervile  occupations  in  which 
it  was  intended  that  their  whole  lives  fhould  be  fpent;  no  liberal 
idea  was  prefented  to  their  imagination,  that  might  raife  them  above 
the  mechanical  and  vulgar  arts,  in  which  they  were  ever-dedined  to 
labour  ?  above  all,  no  liberty  of  thought  or  fancy  was  permitted 
them  ;  the  fmalleft  familiarity  with  drangers  was  deemed  a  dan¬ 
gerous  offence,  and  any  attachment  beyond  their  own  family,  a 
heinous  crime.  When  they  were  fit  for  the  date  of  wedlock,  which, 
in  the  climate  of  Greece,  happened  long  before  their  reafon  and  un- 
derdanding  had  arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  given  in  marriage  by 
their  relations,  without  being  confulted  on  the  fubjedt;  and  by  en¬ 
tering  into  this  new  fituation,  they  only  exchanged  the  fevere 
<*uardianfhip  of  a  father  for  the  abfolute  government  of  a  hufband. 
As  the  Athenians  feldom  married  but  from  motives  of  convemency, 
and  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  is  ordinary  in  other 
countries,  their  good-will  and  affe&ion  could  only  be  excited  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  or  gradually  acquired  by  a  careful  ceconomy  and 
condant  circumfpedion.  Even  the  law  of  Athens  favoured  this  un- 
iuft  treatment  of  women,  fo  inconfident  with  all  the  rules  of  modern 
eallantry  ;  and  without  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  fair  fex  in 
that  republic,  it  is  impoffible  to  underhand  the  fpirit  of  the  laws 
which  are  quoted  in  the  following  orations. 
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8  I  need  not  mention  that,  by  the  Athenian  law,  the  Ton  when 
cf  age,  became  tutor  to  his  mother  ;  hut  what  can  appear  more 
extraordinary  than  that  a  rape  committed  againft  a  married  woman 
fhould  be  punifhed  with  lefs  rigour  than  the  crime  of  voluntary 
adultery?  Whether  we  conceive  the  principles  of  criminal  law  to  be 
founded  on  the  referitmenc  of  the  fufferer,  or  on  the  general  intered 
of  the  date,  it  feems  equitable  that,  as  the  guilt  of  the  rayifher  is 
undoubtedly  more  enormous,  fo  fhould  his  punifhment  be  propor* 
tionably  more  fevere,  He,  however,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  could  be 
pnnifhed  by  death  only  when  caught  in  the  fa  A  :  otherwife  he  was 
barely  fined  in  a  fmail  fum  of  money.  But  the  man,  who,  without 
violence,  had  fed  need  the  afreftions  of  a  m  arried  woman,  was  in 
every  cafe  to  be  punifhed  capitally.  “  And,  furely,^  fays  Lyfias, 
ec  the  decifion  of  the  laws  is  well  founded.  For  the  feducer  has  got 
into  bis  power  the  whole  fortune  of  his  neighbour ,  and  rendered  him 
uncertain  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  children.”  Nothing  can  mark 
more  flrongly  the  exceffive  abafement  of  women  than  fuch  a  law. 
The  fecuringof  the  hufband’s  effeds  is  reckoned  a  matter  of  greater 
importance,  than  the  defending  of  the  wife’s  perfon  from  outrage, 
and  the  proteding  of  her  charader  from  infamy, 

*  Socrates  is  introduced  in  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia ,  converfmg 
with  Ifchomachus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who,  by  his  good  fenfe  and 
great  worth,  had  obtained  univerfal  edeem.  The  philofopher  de¬ 
li  res  to  know,  how  he  had  acquired  the  favourable  opinion  of  a 
people  by  no  means  famous  for  viewing  one  another’s  adions  in  the 
moil  advantageous  light,  Ifchomachus  endeavours  to  latisfy  him, 
by  explaining  in  what  manner  he  managed  his  family.  His  wife, 
he  obferves,  is  an  excellent  ceconomid  or  houfewife ;  and  little 
thanks  to  herfelf ;  for  he  had  taken  care  to  form  her  to  fo  ufeful  an 
office.  She  was  married  before  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  chief 
attention  beftowed  on  her  before  that  period,  had  confided  in  allow¬ 
ing  her  to  fee  as  little,  to  hear  as  little,  and  to  afk  as  few  queftions 
as  poffible.  What  fhe  knew,  therefore,  was  next  to  nothing.  He 
began  to  pridred  her,  by  faying,  that  it  was  the  lead  part  of  his  de- 
fign  in  marrying  her  to  have  a  bed  fellow;  becaufe  this  might  eafiiy 
be  obtained  with  far  lefs  trouble  and  formality.  His  main  objed 
was  to  have  a  perfon,  in  whofe  diferetion  he  could  confide,  who 
would  take  proper  care  of  his  fervants  and  houfehold,  and  lay  out 
his  money  ufefully  and  fparingly.  One  day  he  obferved  her  face 
painted,  and  that  fhe  wore  high  heeled  fhoes  to  make  her  appear 
taller.  He  chid  her  with  f'everity  for  tnefe  impertinent  follies. 
“  Could  fhe  imagine  to  pafs  fuch  filly  deceits  on  a  man  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  her,  and  faw  her  daily.  If  die  wifhed  to  have 
a  better  complexion,  and  to  drengthen  her  conflitution,  why  not 
weave  at  her  loom,  handing  upright?  Why  not  employ  herfelf  in 
baking  and  other  exercifes,  which  would  give  her  fuch  a  natural 
bloom  as  the  mod  exquifite  paint  could  never  imitate  r”  Yet  this 
Ifchomachus  who  directed  his  wife  to  thefe  gentle  occupations,  had 
been  at  different  times  trierarch,  had  been  appointed  to  execute  fe- 
veral  other  pf  the  mod  expen  five  offices  in  the  date,  and  was  reck¬ 
oned  exceeding  rich.  By  fuch  ungenerous  treatment  were  the  mod 
Rev.  Apr,  1778.  '  U  amiable 
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amiable  part  of  the  human  fpecies  degraded,  among  a  people  in 
many  refpeCts  the  mod  improved  of  all  antiquity.  They  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  thofe  convivial  entertainments,  and  that  focial  inter- 
courfe  which  nature  had  fitted  them  to  adorn.  Inftead  of  leading 
the  taile  and  directing  the  fentiments  of  men,  their  own  value  was 
eltimated,  like  that  of  the  mod  indifferent  objedls,  only  by  the  pro¬ 
fit  which  they  brought.  Their  chief  virtue  was  referve,  and  their 
point  of  honour,  ceconomy. 

‘  The  manners  of  the  fair  fex  were  fuch  as  naturally  refulted  from 
their  condition.  The  prude  and  coquette,  with  all  the  intermediate 
fhades  of  female  character,  were  in  a  great  meafure  unknown.  Wo¬ 
men  might  be  didinguifhed  into  two  claffes,  the  chara&ers  of  which 
were  diredly  oppofite.  While  the  behaviour  of  the  virtuous  was 
carried  to  an  excefs  of  feverity,  the  manners  of  the  immoded  were 
extravagantly  licentious.  The  beautiful  Phryne  blufhed  not  to  bathe 
in  the  fea,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  citizens  of  Eleufis ;  and  as 
ihe  returned,  prefled  her  flowing  hair  with  her  delicate  hands.  Both 
the  drefs  and  the  behaviour  of  the  women  of  her  profeffion,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Athenaous,  were  fliamefully  voluptuous  and  indecent ; 
which  mud  generally  happen,  wherever  the  greater  part  of  the  fex 
are  compelled  to  obferve  a  rigid  auderity  of  manners.  Nor  did  this 
treatment  produce  even  on  them  the  effed  intended  by  it.  We  learn 
from  the  following  orations,  that  vice,  thoagh  timid  and  concealed, 
was  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  powerful.  The  flame,  the  more  it 
was  confined,  glowed  with  the  intenfer  heat;  and  the  odious  crimes 
of  theft,  poifoning,  and  parricide,  which  are  commonly  afcribed  to 
the  Athenian  women,  would  not  have  been  more  charaderifiic  of 
them,  than  of  the  women  of  any  other  country,  had  not  their  na¬ 
tural  paflions  been  reprefled  by  an  ill-judged  and  immoderate 
feverity/ 

Men  who  are  prone  to  complaint  and  defpondence,  find  relief 
in  railing  againft  the  prefent  times.  Our  decline  in  literature, 
as  well  as  in  morals,  is  a  favourite  topic  with  many.  When 
we  meet,  however,  with  works  of  merit,  we  are  inclined  to 
combat  fuch  gloomy  declaimers.  Amidft  the  rubbifh  daily 
thrown  from  the  prefs,  there  is  ever  ifluing  forth  fome  pro¬ 
duction  of  learning  or  of  ingenuity,  and  the  reception  which 
thefe  performances  invariably  meet  with,  is  a  proof  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  tafteis  not  yet  corrupted.  While  our  language  and  literature 
remain  free,  like  our  govenment,  works  of  genius,  of  invention, 
and  of  elegance,  muft  arife.  It  is  not  for  good  citizens  to  defpair. 
Even  while  we  mourn  over  our  public  diforders  and  calamities, 
and  over  the  incapacity  and  the  felfilhnefs  of  ftatefmen,  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  ftruggles  and  the  conflicts  of  war  ferve  to 
protraCt  the  progrefs  of  degeneracy,  and  to  check  the  advances 
of  that  dead  calm,  which  announces  the  hour  of  defpotifm,  and 
the  fall  of  literature* 
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Art.  V.  Striflures,  critical  and  fentimental ,  on  cTho?nJbn>i  Sea/ons ; 
with  Hints  and  Qbfernjations  on  collateral  Subjefis.  By  J,  More. 
8vo.  4  s.  bound.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart.  1 777. 

TO  depreciate  that  kind  of  merit  to  which  the  undervaluer 
himfelf  makes  no  pretentions,  is  not  uncommon  :  but 
few  perfons  are  fo  inconliftent  with  themfelves  as  to  fpeak  with 
difrefpedf  and  contempt  of  a  charadler  under  which  they  volun¬ 
tarily  offer  themfelves  to  public  notice.  Yet  this  inconfif- 
tency  we  cannot  but  remark  in  the  condudt  of  the  Author  of 
thefe  Stridtures,  who  has  introduced  his  criticifms  on  Thom- 
fon’s  Seafons,  with  an  effay  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  criticifm  ; 
which,  if  it  has  any  determinate  meaning,  muft  be  underflood 
as  a  general  cenfure  both  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this 
art. 


‘  Nothing,’  obferves  our  Author,  c  more  debilitates  the  libe¬ 
ral  and  manly  fpirit  of  true  criticifm,  than  a  memory  overloaded 
with  dead  and  foreign  languages,  and  a  head  enveloped  in  the¬ 
ories  and  fyllogifms.  Genius  may  break  through  thefe  clouds, 
and,  like  the  fun  in  a  vifionary  fky,  fhine  with  additional  fo- 
lemnity  and  magnificence,  from  the  gloom  that  feems  to  inter¬ 
cept  its  fplendor ;  but  all  others  muff  be  loft  and  expire  in  the 
fog.  Erudition  operates  on  common  minds  like  a  hearty  meal 
on  fickly  ftomachs  ;  it  lies  an  undigefted  load,  that  puts  all  their 
faculties  out  of  order.  Altogether  ignorant  of  fuch  ideas  as 
real  imprefiions  of  nature  ftamp  upon  the  mind,  they  rafhly 
pronounce  on  every  thing  by  certain  preconceptions,  wrought 
into  a  fyftem  by  art  and  the  ancients,  fanclified  by  dulnefs,  and 
propagated  from  a  flavifh  reverence  for  popular  opinion.  What¬ 
ever  correfponds  with  this  ftandard,  they  indifcriminately  ap¬ 
plaud;  but  woe  unto  the  author,  woe  unto  the  work,  and  woe 
unto  the  paffage  which  does  not.’ — And  afterward,  c  There 
are  others  who  fet  their  own  feelings  afide,  and  appeal  to  I 
know  not  what  antiquated  abjlradlions  for  a  fan 61  ion  to  their 
opinions.’ 

If  thefe  refiedlions  are  only  meant  to  cenfure  thofe  critics, 
who,  without  any  true  difcernment  or  tafte,  Jay  down  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  by  which  they  meafure  the  merit  of  writers,  they 
are  inoffenfive,  but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  trite  and  nuga¬ 
tory  :  for  every  one  will  allow  that  fuch  critics  are  a  difgrace 
to  the  art  they  profefs.  But  if  it  be  the  Author’s  intention, 
(and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  declamatory  manner  of 
conveying  his  ideas,  we  cannot  but  think  it  is)  to  caft  con¬ 
tempt  upon  thofe  general  principles  and  rules  of  criticifm  which 
the  mafters  of  this  art  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  de¬ 
duced,  from  an  attentive  companion  of  the  produdlions  of  ge¬ 
nius  with  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  human  nature,  he 
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mud  undoubtedly  incur  the  cenfure  of  inconfiftency,  in  aban¬ 
doning  the  theory  of  an  art  in  which  he  pretends  to  be  a 
practitioner,  and  of  rafii  judgment,  in  pronouncing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  fancy  or  fentiment  incapable  of  being  referred  to  gene¬ 
ral  principles  or  determinate  laws.  Whatever  is  beautiful  and 
excellent  in  writing,  muft:  owe  its  merit  to  its  conformity  tp 
nature;  whatever  is  faulty  or  difgufling,  muft  be  fo  from  its 
deviation  from  truth  and  propriety.  To  point  out  the  feveral 
particulars  of  this  conformity  or  deviation,  is  the  office  of  cri- 
ticifm.  Can  there  be  any  employment  more  apparently  within 
the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  better  adapted  to  afford  an 
agreeable  exercife  to  the  mind  ? 

The  occupations  of  criticifm  muft:  indeed  neceffarily  include 
a  nice  obfervance  of  the  faults  of  eminent  writers,  as  well  as 
their  merit ;  and  againft:  this  our  Author  declaims  with  great  elo¬ 
quence,  as  an  unpardonable  inftance  of  ingratitude  to  thofe  ge¬ 
nerous  benefa&ors  of  mankind  who  have  taken  fo  much  pains 
to  entertain  and  inftruCt  us.  But  to  this  it  is  fufficient  to  re¬ 
ply,  that  a  delicate  perception  of  beauties  muft:  neceffarily  be 
attended  with  a  quick  difcernrhent  of  faults ;  and  that  a  writer 
gains  more  true  glory  from  the  judicious  encomiums  of  a  cri¬ 
tic  who  is  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  excellencies  from  defedts, 
than  from  the  louden:  indifcriminate  applaufe  of  an  inaccurate 
judge.  Beftde,  it  is  manifeit  that  the  obfervance  of  faults  a§ 
well  as  beauties,  is  neceffary  to  the  exercife  and  improvement 
of  tafte,  and  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  prevent  a  blind  imitation 
of  the  errors  and  extravagancies  of  a  favourite  writer. 

Thefe  objections  to  our  Author’s  lingular  opinion  he  has  in¬ 
deed  condefcended  to  notice,  but  taken  no  pains  to  refute.  In 
reply,  he  calls  them  the  6  plauftble  but  flight  pretext,  under 
which  pedantry,  with  more  than  pontifical  folemnity,  has  ful¬ 
minated  her  rules  and  canons  in  all  ages  ;5  and  he  breaks  forth 
into  an  oratorical  profopopeia  to  Shakefpeare,  6  whofe  merit  ha& 
not  been  able  to  keep  his  critics  at  defiance ,  or  infpire  them  with 
one  fentiment  of  modefty  or  difcretion.’ 

A  writer  who  thus  bids  defiance  to  all  the  artillery  of  criti¬ 
cifm,  and  who  brands  its  laws  with  the  appellation  of  fcientifc- 
jargon ,  will  perufe  the  remarks  of  a  Reviewer  with  fuch  pre¬ 
determined  indifference,  that  we  are  under  little  apprehenlion 
of  giving  him  pain  by  the  freedom  with  which  we  examine  his 
work. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  at  leaf!:  for  the  prefent,  that  the 
principles  and  laws  of  criticifm,  which  have  the  fanCtion  of  an¬ 
cient  authority,  and  have  hitherto  flood  the  tell  of  modern  pe¬ 
netration,  have  fome  foundation  in  nature  and  reafon,  we  (hall* 
without  apology,  proceed  to  examine,  by  thefe  antiquated  ab - 
fractions ,  the  merit  of  the  prefent  work. 


In 
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In  the  general  ftriufture  and  condu&  of  this  critique,  we  ob~ 
ferve  two  circumftances  which,  according  to  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  ideas,  mu  ft  be  pronounced  fundamental  faults  ;  the  want 
of  unity  of  defign,  and  the  want  of  perfpicuity  and  precifion  of 
thought  and  expreffion. 

On  a  topic  fo  capable  of  furnifhing  occafion  for  the  exertion 
of  critical  ingenuity  and  tafte,  as  Thomfon’s  Seafons,  one  would 
fcarcely  expe£l  a  writer  to  pay  fo  poor  a  compliment  either  to 
his  author  or  to  himfelf,  as  frequently  to  ftart  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  plan  into  general  declamation.  Yet  we  find  our  Author 
feizing  every  opportunity  of  leaving  his  .  principal  fubjetft,  in 
purfuit  of  general  ideas  on  life  and  manners;  concerning  which 
he  difcourfes  in  a  kind  of  loofe  and  florid  declamation,  which 
cannot  be  better  characterized  than  by  one  of  his  own  phrafes, 
the  garrulity  of  the  pulpit,  indeed  we  meet  with  fo  much. of  this 
fort  of  harangue,  that  if  we  knew  our  Author  to  belong  to  the 
clerical  order,  we  fiiould  be  aim  oft  ready  to  conjecture  that  he 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  inlay  his  work  with  a  fet  of  fhining 
paflages  feleCted  from  his  fermoos. 

The  want  of  perfpicuity  and  precifion,  if  we  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  call  it  a  fault,  is  a  fault  which  prevails  through  the  piece. 
The  Author  indeed  undertakes  to  treat  of  Thomfon’s  powers  of 
defcription,  and  of  the  objeCt,  the  originality,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  fublimity  of  the  Seafons,  But  he  has  taken  fo  little- 
pains  to  define  his  terms  under  each  head,  or  to  ufe  them 
with  accuracy,  and  has  indulged  himfelf  fo  freely  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  vague  declamation,  that  he  has  feldom  caft  new  light 
upon  the  fubje&s  of  which  he  treats  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
fometimes  involved  them  in  obfcurity.  Though  the  full  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  remark  muft  arife  from  the  work  at  large, 
that  we  may  not  be  thought  to  have  made  it  without  fufficient 
foundation,  we  fhall  quote  our  Author’s  explanation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  harmony  of  language,  and  of  the  genuine  pathetic. 

4  Harmony,  however  difpenfible  in  profe,  is  a  material  and 
capital  ingredient  in  meafured  poetry.  Indeed,  as  the  whole 
train  of  thought  and  fentiment  may  be  as  much  the  infpiration 
of  the  Mufes  without  as  with  their  language,  harmony  feems 
an  eflcntial  chara&eriftic  of  poetical  expreffion.  In  this  charm¬ 
ing  quality  of  ftyle,  all  emphatical  founds  are  fo  happily  varied, 
as  to  prevent  every  kind  of  monotony,  and  follow  each  other 
by  a  gradual  fvvell,  in  one  pure  fucceffion  of  the  fweeteft 
and  richeft  modulation.  For  this  reafon,  tranfitions  in  the 
fenfe  as  well  as  the  found,  are  managed  with  the  folteft  and 
niceft  elegance;  the  rules  of  number  and  quantity  obferved 
with  inviolable  fidelity,  and  every  accent  difpc/fed  according  to 
the  moll  exquifile  exaitnels  and  delicacy. 
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c  The  genuine  pathetic  confifts  not  either  in  fertility  of 
thinking,  or  facility  of  fpeaking,  in  luxury  of  imagination 
or  volubility  of  tongue,  but  in  a  certain  edge  of  thought ,  and  a 
peculiar  form  of  expreflion.  Such  are  the  true  tones  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  to  which  the  whole  cordage  of  the  heart  are  tremblingly 
alive,  with  which  all  our  fweeteft  fenfations  are  in  perfedl  uni- 
fon,  and  which  thrill  with  extacy  through  every  feeling  in  the  hu¬ 
man  frame/ 

The  Author’s  idea  of  fimplicity  (which  indeed,  he  fays,  it 
is  perhaps  impofffble  for  him  to  communicate  to  his  readers) 
muft  be  very  fingular :  he  is  probably  the  firft  perfon  who  ever 
thought  that  figurative  language  may  be  of  advantage  to  fim- 
plicity,  which  he  afferts  to  be  the  cafe  in  Thomfon’s  character 
of  Milton.  Singularity  is  not  however  a  common  fault,  nor 
originality  of  reflexion  a  prevailing  excellence  in  this  work. 
The  obfervations,  though  for  the  moft  part  juft,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  exceedingly  obvious  and  common;  yet,  in  juftice  to  the 
Author  we  muft  except  the  following  paffage,  in  which  he 
points  out  a  circumftanee  of  material  importance  in  pidlurefque 
delineations  of  nature,  whether  in  painting  or  poetry,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  diftin&ly  noticed  by  any  for¬ 
mer  writer. 

*  Whoever  knows  from  experience  how  diftin£Uy  the  ob- 
jedls  of  vallies  appear  from  the  fummit  of  lofty  mountains, 
muft  regret  that  this  country,  with  all  its  richnefs  and  variety, 
affords  fo  few  magnificent  and  pi&urefque  profpe&s.  When¬ 
ever  we  look  around  us,  groups  of  things  feem  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  vaft  undiftinguifhable  mafs.  Our  views  are  al- 
moft  every  where  imperfedl,  becaufe,  being  fo  much  on  a  level 
with  the  objedfs,  they  are  generally  horizontal.  And  while 
the  interftitial  fpaces  are  hid,  the  relation  and  dependence  of 
objedfs,  which  often  conftitute  their  moft  beautiful  charadterif- 
tics,  are  totally  fhaded.  In  all  champaign  countries,  however 
variegated  with  woods  and  fields,  and  meadows,  large  rivers, 
little  ftreams,  flowery  parterres,  groves,  gardens,  glebes,  villas, 
and  hamlets  innumerable,  there  is  really  no  extenfive,  no  de¬ 
lightful  profpedh  The  eye  is  bewildered,  and  wanders  unfet¬ 
tled,  amidft  a  vaft  crowd  of  things  which  diftradt  her  attention. 
The  banks  of  a  river,  though  embroidered  with  all  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  nature  in  her  gayeft  forms,  are  never  feen  at  any  con¬ 
venient  diftance.  Now  all  our  fenfes  occupy  a  certain  medium, 
beyond  which  their  functions  are  proportionabiy  defedlive :  and 
we  may  be  fornetimes  too  nigh  as  well  as  too  diftant.  In  the 
fttuation  fuppofid,  we  difcern  all  things  in  the  grofs,  nothing 
by  itfelf.  Proximate  objedls  then  ftrike  us  only  in  profile,  and 
hide  part  of  themfel  ves,  as  well  as  throw  the  whole  back  ground  in  to 
•  *  •  •  .  ' 1  •  one 
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one  impenetrable  fhade.  Not  a  peep  of  the  waters  ever  frrikes 
us  through  the  brakes  of  the  woods  ;  and  the  richeff  fields  are 
every  where  buried  among  the  hedges  and  trees  that  line  them# 
The  whole  appears,  till  you  plunge  in  the  midfl'  of  them,  an 
impafiable  thicket,  and  inceffantiy  fills  the  mind  with  all  thofe 
ideas  of  folitude  and  danger  fo  infeparable  from  the  forcfts  of 
uninhabited  countries. — Thomfon  never  dficlofes  a  fine  pro- 
fpe£,  without  exalting  the  fpe&ator  to  an  eminence  fuffkiently 
elevated  for  commanding  and  taking  in  the  'whole/ 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  work,  critical  juffice  re¬ 
quires  that  we  point  out  fome  particular  pafiages,  which  mud 
be  cenfured  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  good  writing,  at  lead 
till  our  Author  fhall  have  filtered  enough  in  the  republic  of  li¬ 
terature  to  obtain  their  final  repeal. 

It  is  one  of  thefe  ancient  laws,  or  antiquated  abjiraflions,  that 
in  the  ufe  of  metaphors  and  fimilies  there  fhould  be  fueh  2  re- 
femblance  between  the  original  obje£t  and  that  to  which  it  is 
compared,  that  the  former  may  be  illufirated  by  the  latter.  Is 
it  in  conformity  to  this  Jaw  that  our  Author  fays,  4  T  he  mod 
abfurd  nonfenfe  may  drawl  in  meafure  or  Jlraddle  in  rhyme/— 

<  Mod  of  our  poetry  is  but  prattle  or  fufiian  in  manacles / — ■ 

<  Though  Slander  with  her  thoufand  tongues  lard  his  dory  with 
the  fouled  afperfions/— 4  Their  favourite  authors  are— either 
choaked  with  abjlrattion^  larded  with  irifies ,  poifoned  with  opi¬ 
nions,  or  fermented  with  romancer' — 4  Nor  is  the  heart  in  a 
tone  for  recognizing  the  exprefiions  of  a  pure  mind  with  fuitabje 
affections,  when  it  is  either  drenched  in  luxury,  torpid  in  rufti- 
city,  or  funk  in  ceremony / — 4  T.  o  compare  great  things  wfih 
fmall,  the  fun  going  down  among  the  putrid  clouds  [What  kind 
of  clouds  are  thefe?]  which  load  and  pollute  our  atmofphere,  is 
no  improper  reprefentation  to  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  of  declining  life  choaked  with  the  fumes  of  imaginary 
confequence,  and  trembling  on  the  verge  of  mortality,  am  id  it 
the  ludicrous  intoxications  of  vanity/ 

Another  law  in  criticifm  is,  that  when  a  writer  has  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  convey,  he  fhould  choofe  fuch  words  as  will  enable  his 
reader  to  perceive  it.  Whether  this  law  be  obferved  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiages,  every  reader  muff  judge  as>  his  undeiftanding 
enables  him. — 4  There  is  a  very  emphatical  foitnefs  infeparably 
conne&ed  with  the  exterior  and  elegant  minds  ;  a  word,  a  figb, 
a  look,  infenjibility  it f elf  under  a  peculiar  defer ipiion  goes  to  the 
very  bottom  of  our  fouls.’ — 4  T.  he  human  mind  never  appears 
fo  truly  great — as  when  grappling  with  extremity / — 4  I  ol  hom- 
fon  we  are  greatly  indebted,  lor  thus  employing  his  deferiptive 
talents  in  roufmg  imagination  and  the  heart  to  that  charming 
glajs  of  novelty  which  fparkles  around  us  in  the  fweeteft  luff  re, 
and  fheds  a  fragrance  fufficiently  delicious  to  every  fenfe  ’ —  ‘ 

U  4.  Speaking 
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Speaking  of  refined  friendfhip,  he  fays,  c  This  amiable  and  in- 
terefting  image  of  human  felicity,  in  which  fo  many  of  the 
chafteft  fenfibilities  and  fweeteft  beatitudes  are  united,  is  not  to 
be  expe&ed  in  the  ahfence  of  fo  much  perfection  as  (till  adheres 
to  our  beft  connections.’ — c  The  pale  hand  of  forrow — difen- 
tangles  the  heart  from  thofe  lufclous  gulphs  of  luxury  into  which 
it  frequently  plunges.’— We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  under  what 
rhetorical  head  fuch  language  as  this  fhould  be  placed  ;  the 
rhetoricians  not  having  thought  proper  to  make  nonfenfe  one  of 
their  figures. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  criticifm,  that  good  writing  mu  ft  be  agree¬ 
able  to  truth  and  nature.  If  Mr.  More  had  not  forgotten  or 
defpifed  this  maxim,  he  would  never  have  faid— c  It  is  in  the 
contemplations  efpecially  of  infinite  fpace,  omnipotent  power, 
immenfe  exiftence,  and  eternal  duration,  where  mind  feems 
moil  at  home,  and  imagination  mo  ft  in  character.  Thofe  [thefe] 
objeCIs  indeed  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  aCt  on  all  the  capital 
movements  in  our  fyftem  ;  and  every  other  energy  is  neceftarily 
abforbed  in  theirs.’  And  again,  6  Thomfon  faw  nothing  but 
beauty,  heard  nothing  but  mufic,  and  felt  nothing  from  the  ob¬ 
jeCIs  around  him  but  palpitations  of  joy  and  fenpments  of  gra¬ 
titude.’ 

We  have  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  confider  it  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  in  writing,  that  purity  of  ftyle  fhould  be  preferved 
by  avoiding  vulgar  words  and  phrafes ;  by  ufing  words  in  their 
generally  received  fenfe,  and  by  adhering  to  the  grammatical 
forms  obferved  by  the  heft  writers.  The  following  phrafes  al- 
moft  tempt  us  to  fuppofe  that  our  Author  ranks  this  law  among 
his  antiquated  ahftradfions ./  ~~t  Set  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  mo - 
rali zing—'T h e  ftyle  of  common  writers  is  calculated  fame  how 
to  give  no  precife  ideas  — Stubborn  habits  are  ill  to  bend — Poor 
Thomfon  has  been  tried  and  caft  with  a  vengeance  —  His  felicity 
in  blending  a  certain  fpicery  of  novelty  with  nature  and  truth — - 
The  following  paftages  which  are  among  the  firft  that  accrued 
to  me— let  every  one  judge  for  tbemfelvei — the  whole  cordage  of 
the  heart  are  alive — when  it  was  wrote,’ 

As  the  ancient  rules  of  criticifm  are  ftill  acknowledged  to 
have  the  authority  of  law,  and  are  ftill,  by  many,  obeyed  with 
a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  if  our  Author  has  been  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  difeover  that  they  are  the  arbitrary  prefcriptions  of 
affirming  pedants,  we  would  neverthelefs  advife  him,  for  the 
prefent,  fo  far  to  accommodate  himfelr  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  as  to  conform  to  them  in  his  publications*.  At  leaft 
we  fhould  requeft  this  piece  of  innocent  conformity  from  him. 


*  He  would,  likewise,  do  well  to  get  fame  Engliih  friend  to  ex¬ 
punge  the  Sccitici/ms, 

if 
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if  we  could  fuppofe  that  our  fan&ion  could  be  of  any  confe- 
quence  to  him  :  for,  without  this,  while  the  old  prejudices  re¬ 
main,  and  the  old  laws  continue  unrepealed,  whatever  idea  we 
may  in  fecret  entertain  of  his  genius  and  ability,  it  will  not  be 
in  our  power  to  give  our  public  verdidt  in  his  favour. 


Art.  VI.  Continuation  of  our  Account  of  Mrs.  Macaula  fs  Hijtory  of 
England,  frc?n  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  Time. 

fN  our  Journal  for  February,  we  gave  a  general  view  of  th@ 
defign,  and  peculiar  form,  of  this  extraordinary  hiftory,  with 
fome  fpecimensof  the  execution,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  with  refpedf  to  the  principles,  the  fpirit,  and 
abilities  of  the  Writer;  and  for  their  further  fatisfadfion  we  will 
now  proceed  to  feledt  a  few  more  extradls,  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  work,  to  which  we  had  not  advanced,  in  the  former 
article. 

The  third  letter  commences  with  fome  obfervations  on  the 
national  debt,  and  the  introduction  of  the  funds  into  this 
country  ;  a  fyftem  fly  led,  by  this  penetrating  writer,  a  diabolical 
engine ,  which  by  its  powerful  but  fatal  effect  on  the  manners 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  has  long  threatened  to  put  a  final  end 
to  the  profperity  of  our  country.  On  this  account,  the  hiflorian 
deems  it  necefiary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  nature,  rife,  and 
progrefs  of  the  practice  of  borrowing  and  funding  ;  tracing  its 
confequent  inconveniencies,  and  its  detructive  influence  on  the 
management  of  our  public  concerns :  averring,  that  fuch  expe¬ 
dients,  and  meafures,  were  too  ruinous,  even  for  the  corrupt 
parliament  of  Charles  the  Second  to  comply  with. 

4  James  the  Second,’  fays  Mrs.  Macaulay,  c  with  all  his 
faults,  was  a  frugal  prince.  The  revenue  fettled  by  parlia¬ 
ment  on  his  firff  coming  to  the  throne,  was  more  than  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  government;  therefore  that  bold 
ffroke  of  policy,  which  delivered  up  the  purfe  and  the  credit  of 
the  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  prince,  was  referved  for  the  im¬ 
mortal  William  and  his  whig  partizar.s.’ 

This  learned  lady  has,  herfelf,  been  generally  deemed  a 
c  whig  partizan  \  but  whoever  attentively  perufes  her  hiftorical 
writings,  and  particularly  the  prefent  work,  will  be  convinced 
that  (lie  is  attached  to  no  party  ;  that  her  genius  rifes  fuperior  to 
them  all;  and  that  both  whigs  and  tories  are  with  equal  feverity 
cenfured  by  her,  when  fhe  apprehends  that  the  leaders  of  either 
fet  have,  in  any  i'nffance,  violated  the  true  principles  of  the 
conftitution. 

Burnet,  the  celebrated  hiflorian  of  his  own  times,  and  bifhop 
of  Salifbury,  is  here  faid  to  have  propofed  the  expedient  which 
he  had  learned  in  Holland,  of  railing  money  for  public  fervice 
on  the  fccurity  of  taxes,  which  were  only  fufficient  to  pay  a 

large 
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large  intereft.  But,  adds  our  Author,  c  Burnet  was  not  the 
only  perfon  whom  the  Dutch  fchool  of  financing  had  rendered 
proficients  in  the  certain  way  of  ruining  the  independence  of  the 
people/  The  fame  expedient,  we  are  told,  had  been  propofed 
to  Charles  II.  but  neither  the  art  nor  the  influence  of  that  prince 
could  carry  the  fatal  point,  .even  with  a  very  venal  and  corrupt 
parliament. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  raifea  to  the  throne,  and  a 
general  war  began  in  thefe  parts  of  Europe,  the  king,  and  his 
counfellors,  thought  it  would  be  ill  policy  to  commence  his 
reign  with  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  who  had  lived  long  in 
eafe  and  plenty,  and  might  be  apt  to  think  their  deliverance  too 
dearly  bought ;  yet  money  being  wanted  to  fupport  the  war, 
which  even  the  convention  which  put  the  crown  on  his  head 
were  unwilling  that  he  fhould  engage  in, — this  new  piece  of 
ftatc  machinery  was  therefore  put  in  motion. 

6  The  motives  which  prevailed  on  the  people,  at  this  time, 
to  fall  in  with  the  project,  were  many  and  plaufible;  for,  fup- 
pofing,  as  the  minifters  induflrioufly  gave  out,  that  the  war 
could  not  la  ft  above  one  or  two  campaigns,  it  might  be  carried 
on  with  very  moderate  taxes,  and  the  debts  accruing  would,  in 
procefs  of  time,  be  eafily  cleared  after  a  peace;  then  the  bait  of 
large  intereft  would  draw  in  a  great  number  of  thofe  whofe 
money,  by  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  trade,  lay  dead  upon 
their  hands ;  and  whoever  were  lenders  to  the  government 
would,  by  the  faireft  principle,  be  obliged  to  fupport  it.  Be- 
fides,  the  men  of  eftates  could  not  be  perfuaded,  without  time 
and  difficulty,  to  have  thofe  taxes  laid  on  their  lands,  which 
euftom  hath  made  fo  familiar;  and  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  fuch 
as  were  then  in  power,  to  cultivate  a  monied  intereft,  hecaufethe 
gentry  of  the  kingdom  did  not  relifh  thofe  notions  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  the  king,  who  had  imbibed  his  politics  in  his 
own  country,  was  thought  to  give  too  much  way/ 

6  When  this  expedient,’  fays  Mrs.  Macaulay,  6  of  anticipa¬ 
tions  and  mortgages  was  full  put  in  pradtice,  artful  men  in 
office  and  credit  began  to  confider  what  ufes  it  might  be  applied 
to,  and  foon  found  it  was  likely  to  prove  amoft  fruitful  feminary, 
not  only  to  eftablifh  a  faction  they  intended  to  fet  up  for  their 
own  fupport,  but  likewife  to  raife  vaft  wealth  for  themfelves  in 
particular,  who  were  to  be  the  managers  and  directors  in  it» 

5  It  was  manifc.fi:  that  nothing  could  promote  thefe  two  de- 
figns  fo  much,  as  burthening  the  nation  with  debts,  and  giving 
encouragement  to  lenders ;  for  as  to  the  firft,  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  monied  men  would  be  always  firm  to  the  party  of 
thofe  who  advifed  the  borrowing  upon  fuch  good  fecurity,  and 
with  fuch  exorbitant  premiums  and  intereft  ;  and  every  new 
iurnlciit  took  away  as  much  power  from  the  landed  men,  as  it 

added 
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added  to  their’s;  fo  that  the  deeper  the  kingdom  was  engaged, 
it  was  (till  the  better  for  them.  Thus  a  new  eftate  and  pro¬ 
perty  fprung  up  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  to  whom  every 
houfe  and  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  paid  a  rent  charge  free  of 
all  taxes  and  defalcations,  and  purchafed  at  lefs  than  half  the 
the  value ;  fo  that  the  gentlemen  of  eftates  in  eftedt  were  but 
tenants  to  thefe  new  landlords,  many  of  whom  were  able  in  time 
to  force  the  election  of  boroughs  out  of  the  hands  of  tbofe  who 
had  been  the  old  proprietors  and  inhabitants  :  this  was  arrived  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  a  very  few  years  more  of  war  and  funds  would 
have  cleariv  caft  the  balance  on  the  monied  fide, 

4  As  to'the  fecond,  this  projedt  of  borrowing  on  funds  was 
of  mighty  advantage  to  thofe  who  were  the  managers  of  it,  as 
well  as  to  their  friends  and  dependants ;  for  funds  proving  often 
deficient,  the  government  was  obliged  to  ftrike  tallies  for  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  reft,  which  tallies  were  fometimes  (to  fpeak  in  the 
merchants’  phrafe)  at  about  forty  per  cent,  difcount ;  at  this 
price  thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret  bought  them  up,  and  then 
took  care  to  have  that  deficiency  fupplied  in  the  next  feftion  <o>f 
parliament,  by  which  they  doubled  their  principal  in  a  few 
months;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  lenders,  every  new  pro¬ 
ject  of  lotteries  or  annuities  propofed  fome  further  advantage 
either  as  to  intereft  or  premium. 

6  The  pernicious  pradtice  of  borrowing  upon  remote  funds, 
my  friend,  neceffarily  produced  a  brood  of  ufurers,  brokers, 
and  ftock-jobbers,  who  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country; 
and  from  this  fruitful  fource,  venality  overfpread  the  land;  cor¬ 
ruption,  which  under  the  government  of  bad  princes  had  main¬ 
tained  a  partial  influence  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs, 
from  the  period  of  the  revolution,  was  gradually  formed  into  a 
fyftem,  and  inftead  of  being  regarded  with  abhorrence,  and 
feverely  punifhed,  as  in  former  tiroes,  received  the  countenance 
of  the  whole  legislature ;  and  every  individual  began  openly  to 
buy  and  fell  his  intereft  in  his  country,  without  either  the  fear 
of  fh-ame  or  penalty.  In  addition  to  this  national  evil,  all  the 
fources  ofjuftice  were  fo  grofsly  polluted  by  the  partiality  of 
party,  that  every  mifdemeanor  of  a  public  nature  efcaped  both 
cenfure  and  punifhment ;  whig  and  tory  reciprocally  lending 
their  affiftance  to  the  caufe,  to  protedl  the  individuals  of  their 
party  from  the  juft  refentment  of  their  country,  and  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  adverfe  fadtion/ 

Such  is  the  fide  glance  view  given  by  the  fair  hiftorian,  of 
thofe  very  important  fubjedts,  the  national  debt  and  public  cre¬ 
dit ;  a  moft  pernicious  novelty  in  the  Britifh  government  and 
police  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  defpotifm,  the  mifehievous  effects  of 
which  have  been  often  pointed  out,  by  the  beft  political  writers ; 
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but  no  where  have  they  been  more  warmly  or  more  juftly  dis¬ 
played,  than  in  the  prefent  performance. 

The  following  is  the  (ketch  given  by  our  hiftorian,  of  the 
character  of  Queen  Anne  : 

6  Anne,’  fays  the  Author,  c  is  allowed  by  all  parties  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  an  excellent  heart ;  but  her  genius  and  under- 
Handing  were  fo  very  inferior  to  the  weighty  tafk  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  where  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  nation  depend 
entirely  on  the  virtue  and  good  fenfe  of  the  prince,  that  it  was 
hardly  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  private  life. 

There  are  not  fix  characters  among  the  human  race,  my 
friend,  which  have  been  found  equal  to  princely  power.  A 
wifdomin  any  degree  proportioned  to  imperial  dignity  perceives 
the  difficulty  of  the  tafk,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  an  awful 
timidity,  which  the  habit  and  exercife  of  government  can  alone 
dfminifh.  And  it  is  an  obfervation  founded  on  the  authority 
of  general  experience,  that  the  ambition  for  arbitrary  fway  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  incapability  of  exercifing  regal 
trufl. 

6  Inclination  to  power  was  no  lefs  prevalent  in  the  queen’s 
Character,  than  in  thofe  of  her  predecefTors  ;  and  a  circumftance 
of  an  accidental  nature  co-operated  with  the  declared  principles 
of  the  tories,  to  tindlure  her  mind  with  a  ftrong  prejudice  in 
their  favour.  From  a  jealoufy  natural  in  crowned  heads  to  the 
heir  apparent,  fhe  had  been  treated  very  ill  by  the  late  king 
and  queen.  On  her  refufing  to  difmifs  the  Lady  Marlbo¬ 
rough  from  her  fervice,  a  quarrel  had  arifen  to  fuch  a  height 
between  the  two  lifters,  that  all  friendly  correfpondence  between 
them  ceafed ;  and  during  the  princefs’s  abode  at  Bath,  the  ufual 
ceremonies  were  omitted  by  exprefs  orders  of  the  court. 

6  The  whigs,  who  were  taken  into  favour  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  laft  reign,  were  too  good  courtiers  not  to  follow  ftridtly 
the  example  and  direction  of  their  majefties  ;  but  the  tories, 
looking  forward  for  power  to  the  reign  of  a  princefs  who  had 
early  imbibed  the  high  principles  of  the  church  party,  purfued 
an  op  polite  conduct,  and  by  their  influence  in  parliament  had 
procured  her  an  independent  fettlement  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds, 

6  No  fooner  had  death  transferred  the  feeptre  from  the  hands 
of  William  to  the  Princefs  Anne,  than  the  whigs  endeavoured, 
by  their  earn  eft  affiduities,  to  make  up  for  former  deficiencies. 
Anne  mounted  the  throne,  to  the  apparent  fatisfa&ton  of  all 
parties  j  and,  according  to  the  ufual  fortune  of  new  fovereigns, 
amidft  the  clamorous  applau.fes  of  the  multitude/ 

In  deferibing  the  ascendency  gained  by  the  high-flying  par¬ 
ties  (as  the  Jacobites,  tories,  and  violent  churchmen  were  called) 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  queen’s  reign,  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  given 
tis  a  paragraph,  in  which  are  fome  expreffions  not  wholly  un¬ 
suitable  to  a  later  period  :  though  it  is  probable  that  the  inge¬ 
nious  lady  is  wholly  innocent  of  any  double  meaning,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  part  of  her  work.  Let.  our  readers  form 
their  own  judgment  of  the  pafiage: 

6  The  tories  and  high  churchmen,  having  now  gained  a  com-* 
plete  victory  over  their  adverfaries,  purfued  their  advantages 
with  an  indecent  triumph.  The  whigs  were  openly  accufed°of 
aiming  at  the  eftablifhment  of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  even  the 
late  king,  who  was  as  little  of  a  commonwealth’s  man  as  any 
prince  of  his  time,  was  involved  in  this  cenfure.  A  book, 
reflecting  on  Charles  the  Firft,  by  a  vote  of  both  houfes,  was 
declared  to  be  a  fcandalous  and  villainous  libel,  which  tended  to 
the  fubverfion  of  monarchy  ;  as  fuch  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  nonfenfical 
doCtrine  of  a  divine  and  undefeafible  right  was  canted  in  the 
pulpits,  and  founded  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament;  and 
hardly  any  veftiges  remained  of  the  revolution,  but  an  additional 
load  of  taxes,  and  the  large  increafe  of  corruption  and  venality 
it  produced  in  the  nation.’ 

The  general  hiftories  of  Anne’s  reign,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
chiefly  filled  with  the  pompous  particulars  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  campaigns.  Such  narratives  are  confefledly  of 
little  ufe,  except  it  be  to  amufe  and  bewilder  the  imaginations 
of  their  readers.  It  is  not  fo  in  the  performance  before  us. 
The  military  operations  of  that  celebrated  commander  are  here 
re;a,.ee  with  a  brevity  which,  as  indeed  the  cptjlolcivy Jottti  of  the 
work  required,  could  admit  of  only  the  principal  circumttances  ; 
and  thefe  are  exhibited  with  a  fpirit  and  rapidity  fitmlar  to  what 
we  fo  much  admire  in  the  concife  hiftorical  writings  of  M.  de 
Voltaire. — The  following  apology  is  made  by  our  Author,  for 
having  fludioufly  avoided  the  minutiae  of  thofe  details  with 
which  other  hiftorians  ufually  overcharge  their  deferiptions  of 
fieges  and  battles  : 

‘  Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  related  to  you  all  the  capital  mili- 
tary  addons  of  the  Englifh  and  their  allies  in  Germany,  Flan~ 
ders,  Italy,  and  Spain,  during  the  firft  five  years  of  the  war* 

I  do  not  know  how  you  will  tafte  the  arrangement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter;  but  I  am  fure  you  will  approve  the  brevity  of  the  de¬ 
tail  ;  and  that  I  have  not  teazed  you  with  perplexed  and  con- 
tufed  deferiptions  of  battles,  feldom  underflood  by  the  writer., 
and  never  by  the  reader,  even  when  the  great  mailer  of  the 
military  fcicnce,  Julius  Caefar,  condefcends  to  relate  his  won¬ 
derful  exploits  in  Gaul  ;  and  when  the  pen  of  Julius,  my 
friend,  cannot  inftruCt  us  in  the  manner  in  which  his  victories 
were  atchieved,  is  it  not  a  contemptible  vanity  in  hiftorians  to 

wafte 
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wade  their  time,  and,  what  is  yet  worfe,  the  patience  of  their 
readers,  in  long  and  minute  relations  of  military  actions,  wnich 
they  would  not  have  underdood  had  they  been  on  the  jpot  on 
which  they  were  fought,  and  which  are  only  defcriptions  de¬ 
tailed  from  one  ignorant  writer  to  another  ?’ 

This  Third  Letter  produces  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  evil 
confequences  of  date-compliances  with  the  humour  or  the  par¬ 
tialities  of  a  prince :  that  fatal  complaifance  which,  as  our 
Author  exprefles  it,  c  innovates  into  the  prefcribed  ruies  of 
government  \  and  {hews  6  how  dangerous  are  ail  piecedents, 
which,  in  monarchies,  weaken  the  limitations  laid  on  preroga¬ 
tive. ’x-The  indance  relates  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  the  queen,  his  wife,  committed  the  whole  management  of 
the  fea-department,  under  the  title  of  Lord  High  Admiral ; 
with  a  council  to  aflid  him.  The  legality  of  this  appointment 
was,  indeed,  queJUoned ,  for  it  was  a  new  court  which  could 
not  be  authorized  to  a£t  but  by  an  a£t  of  parliament :  yet  the 
refpea  paid  to  the  queen  prevented  the  matter  from  being  made 
a  public  quedion:  fo  that,  unhappily  for  the  nation,  the 
objections  to  the  meafure  <  never  went  beyond  a  fecret  muiv 
mur.’  The  Writer  thus  briefly  mentions  the  refult  of  this 
polite  and  dutiful  refignation  to  the  fovereign  will  :—c  Prince 
George  was  a  man  of  a  very  indolent  difpofition,  of  little  or  no 
judgment  in  the  budnefs  confided  to  his  care,  good  natured,  and 
eafy  to  be  impofed  on  :  it  was  not  the  intered  of  thofe  who 
managed  the  war,  that  laurels  fhould  be  gathered  at  fea ;  all 
the  naval  expeditions,  therefore,  were  ill  planned  j  from  the  ava* 
rice  of  contractors,  the  fleets  were  ill  and  fparingly  viaualled  ; 
from  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  lord  high  admiral,,  they  were 
worfe  officered,  and  the  commanders  fo  ill  luited  to  each  other  in 
their  difpofitions,  that  the  fervice  frequently  differed  from  their 
quarrels  and  want  of  agreement.  The  taking  of  Gibraltar,  the 
fubje&ion  of  Minorca  and  Ivica  to  the  dominion  of  the  arch¬ 
duke,  the  tranfporting  troops  to  Spain,  the  reduction  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  the  raiding  that  fiege,  and  the  conduaing  Prince  Charles 
with  great  pomp  to  Portugal,  were  all  the  mighty  exploits,  my 
friend,  performed  by  the  fleet  in  the  lad  four  years  of  the  war,’ 

The  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  is,  perhaps,  the  mod 
capital  event  by  which  the  reign  of  Anne  was  didinguifhed  5 
and,  accordingly,  our  Author  has  paid  due  attention  to  it .  re¬ 
lating  the  circumdances  of  the  negociation,  and  explaining  the 
views  by  which  the  two  great  parties  were  guided,  in  the  courfe, 
and  conclufion,  of  the  treaty,  with  judgment  and  impartiality. 

As  this  was  entirely  a  whig-meafure,  (et  on  foot  at  a  time 
when  that  party  had,  by  their  polite  compliances,  got  into 
fome  degree  of  credit,  even  in  a  Jacobitical  court,  it,  in  courfe, 

met  with  drong  oppofition  from  the  tories  in  both  homes  of 

c  parliament. 
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parliament.  In  the  upper  houfe,  Lord  Haverfham  declared  his 
diiTent  from  the  union,  6  for  the  fake  of  the  good  old  Englifh 
conftitution,  in  which  he  dreaded  fome  alteration  from  the  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  of  fixty-one  Scotch  members,  and  thefe  returned 
from  a  Scotch  privy-council  :  he  faid,  if  the  bifhops  would 
weaken  their  own  caufe  fo  far  as  to  give  up  the  two  great  points 
of  epifcopal  ordination  and  confirmation,  if  they  would  approve 
and  ratify  the  aCt  for  fecuring  the  prefbyterian  church  govern¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  as  the  true  proteftant  religion  and  purity  of 
worfhip,  they  muft  give  up  that  which  had  been  contended  for 
between  them  and  the  prefbyterians  for  thirty  years.’ 

Lord  North  and  Gray  complained  of  the  fmall  and  unequal 
proportion  of  the  land-tax  impofed  on  Scotland,  by  this  aCt; 
and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  after  expatiating  on  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  that  were  prodigally  call:  into  the  northern  fcaie,  con™ 
eluded  with  lamenting  that  he  had  outlived  the  laws  and  the  very 
conftitution  of  England. — All  oppofition  v/as  however  fruitlefs. 
The  miniftry,  though  with  great  precipitation,  and  in  the  way 
of  furprife,  carried  their  favourite  meafure;  and  completed  an 
union  which,  as  Mrs,  Macaulay  remarks,  £  had,  on  very 
found  principles  of  policy,  been  feveral  times  rejected  by  both 
nations;  and  which  was,  at  this  time,  with  great  difficulty, 
coerced  on  the  Scots :  though,  as  Burnet  obferves,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  were  offered  to  Scotland,  in  the  whole  frame  of 
it,  wTere  great  and  vifible.  The  Scots  were  to  bear  lefs  than  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  public  taxes ,  and  they  were  to  have  the  eleventh 
part  of  the  legiflature*  Trade  was  to  be  free  all  over  the  ifland, 
and  to  the  plantations;  private  rights  were  to  be  preferved; 
and  the  judicature  and  laws  of  Scotland  were  ftill  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.’— The  following  are  our  Author’s  reflections  on  this 
memorable  event : 

c  Whether,  my  friend,  the  fecurity  pretended  to  be  obtained 
by  England  by  this  union  was  worth  purchafing  at  fo  high  a 
price;  whether  the  union  has  anfwered  the  expectations  of  thofe 
who  prophefied  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  Bntifh  empire,  and  of  enlarging  the  happinefs  of 
its  citizens,  by  cementing  in  the  clofeft  bands  of  fr iendfhip  two 
nations  who  had  ever  regarded  each  other  with  the  eyes  of  jea- 
loufy  and  averfion,  will  be  differently  determined  by  men,  who, 
from  their  different  connections  in  both  or  either  countries, 
have  contracted  different  prejudices  ;  but  whether,  my  friend, 
as  the  tories  of  thefe  times  predicted,  it  will  be  attended  with 
confequences  no  lefs  fatal  than  the  deftruction  of  the  laws  and 
.conftitution  of  England,  the  fpace  of  a  very  few  years  vyflj,  in 
all  probability,  determine  bevond  a  doubt.’ 

[To  be  concluded  in  anothtr  article .] 
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Art.  VII*  Ob  fir  nations  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Plan  of  the  Dfpett* 
fary  for  general  Inoculation .  With  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  inti¬ 
tuled,  “  An  Examination  of  a-  Charge  brought  againft  Inocula¬ 
tion  by  De  Haen,  Raft,  Dimfdale,  and  other  Writers,  by  John 
Watkinfon,  M»  D.”  *.  By,  the  Hon.  Baron  T.  Dimfdale,  & c.  &c. 
Svo.  2  s.  Owen,  &c.  1778. 

DIsagr.eeable  as  this  controverfy  mud  be  to  every  friend 
of  the  falutary  practice  of  inoculation,  it  is  however  of 
fo  much  importance  as  to  demand  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
public  attention.  That  the  body  of  the  people  have  hitherto 
been  little  benefited  by  inoculation,  is  acknowledged  on  all  Tides, 
That  new  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  give  them  their  fhare  of 
its  advantages,  was  a  natural  erFedf  of  the  benevolent  fpirit  fo 
prevalent  in  the  prefent  age.  Unfortunately,  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion  of  thefe  attempts  is  a  matter  concerning  which  the  beffi 
friends  of  the  pradlice  are  much  divided  ;  and,  as  ufual  in  all 
cafes  of  a  public  nature,  private  motives  may  be  fufpe&ed  to 
have  interfered,  and  to  have  rendered  the  queflion  ftill  more 
perplexed  and  difficult  of  decifion. 

Dr,  Watkinfon,  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer, 
refts  the  defence  of  the  plan  [in  which  he  is  concerned]  of  inocu¬ 
lating  the  poor  of  London  at  their  own  houfes,  principally  on 
thefe  grounds  :  that  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  are  in  fo  fmail  a 
degree  contagious  as  fcarcely  to  be  capable  of  propagating  the 
infedtion  ;  that  even  the  natural  fmall-pox  will  fcarcely  occa- 
fion  an  epidemic  attack  of  this  difeafe,  without  the  prevalence 
of  a  particular  conftitution  of  the  air ;  and  that  the  increased 
number  of  deaths  by  the  fmall-pox  fince  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
oculation,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  this  practice,  as  there  appears, 
from  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  have  been  a  gradual  increafe  in 
this  article  from  a  period  much  earlier  than  the  practice  of  in¬ 
oculation  in  England.  He  further  attempts  to  Jfhew,  in  favour 
of  the  charitable  plan  particularly  in  queftion,  that  the  number 
of  deaths  from  the  fmall-pox  has  actually  decreafed  fince  its 
inftitution. 

On  all  thefe  heads  Baron  Dimfdale,  in  the  publication  before 
us,  offers  contrary  obfervations.  He  adduces  feveral  inftances 
of  the  fpread  of  infection  from  the  inoculated  fmall-pox.  He 
contends,  that  although  particular  ftates  of  the  air  may  be  more 
favourable  than  others  for  the  propagation  of  the  fmail  pox, 
yet  that  this  difeafe  is  never  produced  without  actual  contagion, 
and  therefore  will,  in  general,  prevail  in  proportion  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  for  the  communication  of  infeHion.  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  fhew  the  alarming  confequences  juftly  to  be  appre- 


*  See  Review,  vol*  Ivi.  p.  481, 
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bended  from  the  carelefs  method  in  which,  according  to  Dr, 
W.’s  own  confdlion,  the  fociety  praclife  their  inoculations  ; 
confequences,  which  the  very  confined  benefit  it  can  afford  in 
fo  large  a  city  as  London,  are  by  no  means  likely  to  counter¬ 
balance.  Laftly,  he  proves  that  the  extracts  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  printed  in  Dr.  W.’s  work,  were  artfully  {fated  and  ma¬ 
naged,  fo  as  to  feem  to  confirm  the  DoCor’s  affections,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  regard  to  the  good  effedfs  already  derived  from  the 
inoculating  fociety,  though,  in  fabf,  they  rather  evince  the  di¬ 
re  contrary. 

It  is  not  our  bufinefs,  efpecially  fince  the  difpute  is  now  be¬ 
come  fo  perfonal,  to  decide  on  the  queflion.  The  matter  is 
before  the  Public,  who,  doubtlefs,  will  pay  a  proper  regard 
to  the  character  and  reputation  which  the  "Writer  before  us  has 
fo  honourably  eflablifihed.  We  (hall,  however,  venture  one 
remark  on  a  part  of  the  fubjecd  which  is  lefs  confined  to  the 
particular  objedl  of  debate. 

The  Baron,  fpeaking  of  the  argument  that  general  inocu¬ 
lation,  though  pofiibiy  producing  fome  mifchief,  would  be  the 
caufe  of  greater  good,  afks,  cc  Can  a  man  be  fo  unfeeling  as  to 
reafon  coolly  on  the  fum  of  good  and  evil  produced,  where  the 
lives  of  fellow-mortals  are  the  objects  ?”  Now,  we  apprehend, 
it  is  the  cool  confideration  of  this  point  which  alone  mud  di- 
red!  us  in  every  cafe,  whether  medical  or  political,  in  which 
the  welfare  of  mankind  is  concerned  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  a 
lawful  mode  of  determination,  but  fuch  as  we  are  obliged  by 
jullice  and  true  benevolence  fblely  to  follow.  With  refpedl 
to  the  praddice  of  inoculation,  it  is  certain  that  it  can  only  be 
defended  on  this  ground  in  every  method  of  pracfifing  it.  When 
a  perfon  inoculates  his  child,  he  well  knows  that  the  life  not 
only  of  a  fellow-mortal,  but  of  the  deareft  relative  he  has,  is 
put  to  a  hazard  ;  but  reflecting  on  the  greater  fum  of  good  than 
evil  which  has  refulted  from  the  praddice,  he  rightly  concludes 
that  parental  duty  obliges  him  to  venture  on  this  hazard  for  the 
prevention  of  greater  danger.  On  this  principle,  we  can  by 
no  means  concur  with  the  Baron  in  his  fevere  cenfuremn  a  late 
general  inoculation  in  a  certain  town,  in  which,  after  eleven 
hundred  *  had  gone  through  the  difeafe,  with  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  be  expended,  by  inoculation,  250  who  refufed  to  join 
their  neighbours  in  this  falutary  plan,  were  infedded  naturally, 
of  whom  59  died.  If  Bedford  be  the  place  meant,  as  we  ima¬ 
gine  it  is,  we  have  authority  to  fay  that  a  bad  kind  of  natural 
fmall-pox  had  broken  out  in  the  town  before  the  inoculation  be- 


*  This  number,  and  the  following  of  99,  are  corredled  from 
1 1^000,  and  70,  as  printed  in  the  pamphlet,  in  confequence  of  an 
additional  table  of  errata  fince  tranfmirted  to  us. 
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gan,  which  was  neceflarily  cc  precipitate”  by  reafon  of  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  cafe.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  blaming  inoculation' 
for  the  lofs  of  60  lives,  in  this  inflance,  we  fhouid  rather  give 
it  the  credit  of  faving  feveral  hundred  ;  fince,  in  all  probability,, 
the  difeafe  would  have  gone  through  the  town,  even  without 
this  additional  infedtion. 


VIII.  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

(By  our  Correspondents.) 

ITALY. 

A  R  t.  L 

Jf'~\E  Tito,  ei  Rebus  Gejhs  Bessarionis,  Cardinahs  Thcasni 
T-T  Qomrnentanus ,  Lf c,  i.  e.  An  Hifiory  of  the  Life  and  Actions 
§f  Cardinal  Bessarion.  4^°*  Rome.  1 7 7 7 *  The  lubjedt 
of  this  hifiory  is  one  of  the  m oft  celebrated  perfons  that  have 
adorned  the  conclave,  and  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his 
time  ;  and  the  Author  of  this  hiftory,  the  Abbot  Randini,  has 
donejuftice  tohis  fubjca.  He  follows  Beffarion  from  his  ob- 
fcure  birth  at  Trebizonde,  in  1 395>  through  all  the  tranfacti- 
ons  of  his  life,  and  the  ftages  of  his  promotion,  (which  was 
once  likely  to  end  in  the  papal  chair)  and  exhibits  an  interefting 
view  of  the  merits  of  this  gseat  man,  botn  4s  eccleiiailical  po¬ 
litician,  and  a  fcholar. 

I[.  Del  TEfi/lenxa  di  Dio  daTeoremi  Geometric i  dimoftrata ,  bo 
i.  e.  The  Ex  fence  of  God  demonfir  ated  by  Geometrical  Theorems. 
By  a  correfpondent  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at’ Paris,  &c.  8vo.  Adino.  1777*  Atheifm  is  the  frenzy  of 
logic,  or  the  arrogant  defpair  of  ignorant  pride  that  cannot  bear 
to  fufpend  its  judgment  when  difficulties  arife,  but  would  have 
all  the  univerfe  laid  open  at  price  to  its  reptile-eye..  Common 
feme,  found  logic,  and  a  modeft  convi&ion  of  the  limits  of  the 
human  under  handing,  are  the  true  prefervatives  againft  this  un¬ 
comfortable  fpecies  of  folly,  and  therefore  we  begin  by  blaming 
this  learned  Author  for  depreciating  too  much  the  popular  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  hitherto  ufed  (and  which  we  think  ought 
never  to  be  negledted)  in  proof  of  the  exigence  of  God.  Jiven- 
bh  argument,  as  it  is  prefented  in  this  work,  is  not  exempt  from 
difficulties' :  and,,  indeed,  no  argument  is  io,— becaufe  again  it 
prooofitions  proved  with  the  greateft  evidence,  objections  may 
L  rai fed  ;  but  as  all  obvious  of  this  kind  anfe  from  our  igno- 
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combinations,  relations,  and  connexions  ;  and  therefore  its  ex- 
iftence  fuppofes  an  infinite  intelligence ,  both  as  the  fubjedi  in 
which  it  refides  and  the  principle,  from  whence  all  geometrical 
truths,  (though  eternal  and  necefFary,  as  truths)  muft  originally 
proceed  : — The  concatenation  of  geometrical  theorems  forms  an 
immenfe  plan  of  order ,  ends  and  means ,  and  wherever  thefe  three 
things  take  place,  we  muft  neceflarily  admit  as  their  efficient 
caufes,  reafon,  knowledge,  and  direction.  Thefe  points  being 
fettled,  our  Author  proves,  in  the  third  place,  that  geometrical 
fcience  is  a  part  of  the  divine  omnifiierice,  and  belongs  to  the 
eflence  of  God.  Fourthly,  that  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  being 
conftituted  and  combined  according  to  geometrical  proportions, 
muft  have  had,  for  its  Author,  a  Being  in  whom  the  plenitude 
of  geometry  refides,  and  whofe  creating  power  muft  be  equal  to 
his  infinite  knowledge.  Our  Author  proceeds  to  {hew  that  li¬ 
berty  or  free  agency  is  an  effential  property  of  the  fupreme  Being, 
becaufe,  as  the  geometrical  combinations,  that  are  poilible,  ex¬ 
ceed  infinitely  thofe  which  adhially  exift,  this  fuppofes  prefer¬ 
ence  and  choice  ;  he  proves  alfo  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  wife 
and  good,  as  he  is  the  fourceof  all  truth,  and  the  Author  of  all 
intelligences,  and  that  he  is  po  defied  of  necefFary  exiftence,  in¬ 
finity,  eternity,  and  immenfity,  becaufe  geometrical  proportions 
are  neceffarily  infinite,  eternal,  and  exift  throughout  all  Ipace. 

III.  D  if  corf 0  Fi  l of  of co  full 9  IJloria  Naturals  dell ’  anima  umana , 
&c.  i.  e.  A  Philofopbical  Differtation  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Human  Mind.  8vo.  Rome.  1777.  There  are  feveral  inge¬ 
nious  difquifitions  in  this  new  work  of  Father  Faletti,  Regu¬ 
lar  Canon  of  the  Lateran  ;  who  has  difplayed  his  metaphyfical 
genius  in  other  publications. 

IV.  IJlitwzioni  de  Mufica  Fcorico  —Fraticay  i,  e.  Fhcoretico 
■ — practical  Injlitutes  of  Mufc.  By  D.  Antonio  Roc  chi,  a 
Prieft  of  Padua.  410.  Venice.  1777*  We  have  here  the  fir  ft 
book  of  a  large  and  important  work  on  muiical  fcience,  in  which 
the  curious  Reader  will  find  deep  refearches,  and  much  inftruc- 
tion.  The  mathematical  part  of  this  work  is  comprehended  in 
three  books.  In  the  firft,  now  before  us,  the  Author  treats  of 
the  Diatonic  genus,  or  kind,  of  mufic  ;  the  chromatic  and  en~ 
harmonic  (of  which  this  is  the  bafis,  as  it  is  of  all  mufic  both 
theoretical  and  practical )  are  the  fubjedts  of  the  two  following, 
which  are  not  yet  publifhed.  Among  many  curious  things  that 
we  are  led  to  expedf  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  from  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  preface,  one  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  mentioned, 
viz.  that  he  has  been  led,  by  the  method  he  has  followed,  to 
a  demonftration  of  the  enharmonical fcale.-~~~ 6  This  kind  of  muhc, 
fays  he ,  may  be  called  new,  becaufe  it  has  been  loft,  for  three 
thoufand  years,  nothing  of  it  remaining  but  the  name  and  the 
proportion  of  the  enharmonical  diejis.  He  acknowledges,  that, 
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at  prefent,  we  might  feek,  in  vain,  for  a  perfon  who  could 
found  the  notes  of  this  fcale  •,  but  in  the  part  of  his  work,  that 
is  to  treat  of  the  union  confonant  and  femi-confonant  voices  or  of 
imperfeCl  confonances,  he  propofes  to  indicate  a  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  in  harmony  and  in  a  good  counter-point,  the  three 
kinds,  and  to  give  fuch  lights  and  lay  down  fuch  principles,  as 
may  enable  a  mufician  to  found  the  enharmonic  gammut. 

V.  La  Poctica  di  Orazio  Flacco  rejliiuiia  all *  or  dine  fuo , 
tffc .  i.  e.  Horace ,  his  Art  of  Poetry  rejl&red  to  its  true  Order ,  and 
tranjlated  into  Italian ,  with  a  Critical  Preface,  8vo.  Rome. 
1777.  An  ingenious  attempt  to  remove  the  obfcurity  that  ftill 
perplexes  the  interpreters  of  the  art  of  poetry ,  by  placing  the 
ideas  and  reafonings  of  Horace  in  an  order,  which  either  he 
himfelf  facrifieed  to  the  negligent  eafe  of  the  epiftolary  ftile,  or 
which  fome  copyifts  have  violated  by  hafty  tranfpofitions  of  lines 
and  phrafes.  The  real  order  obferved  by  Horace  in  this  poem 
is  (according  to  our  critic)  as  follows.  After  having  fhewn  the 
deformity  of  a  competition  whofe  parts  are  difproportioned,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  unity  of  defign,  and  proved  the  neceffity  of 
guiding  poetical  genius  and  invention  by  art  and  judgment,  the 
Roman  bard  fpeaks  of  the  general  flructure  of  a  poem,  of  the 
choice  of  a  fobjeCt,  and  of  method  and  diclion  ;  he  obferves  that 
the  commencement  or  fetting  out  fhould  be  modeft,  the  parts 
proportioned,  the  ornaments  natural,  and  the  terms  well  chofen 
— that  pleafure  and  entertainment  ought  to  be  blended  with  in- 
ftruCHon  ;  and  that  the  mea fore  fhould  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
poetry  in  which  it  is  ufed.  He  remarks,  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  Romans  did  not  confine  tbemfelves  rigouroufly  to  the  rules  of 
iambic  verfe  in  their  dramatic  productions.  He  then  proceeds 
to  treat  of  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  ftile  they  require,  of  the  diftin£Hon  between  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  are  brought  upon  the  fcene,  and  the  care  that  is 
to  be  taken  to  exhibit  certain  actions  only  by  recital,  while 
others  are  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  fpeCtators ;  of  the 
chorus,  and  theatrical  mufic,  and  of  the  ancient  fpecies  of  dra¬ 
matic  compofition,  which  was  called  fatire.  He  afterwards 
points  out  the  faults  with  which  poets  are  frequently  chargeable;, 
advifes  them  not  to  publifli  their  works  before  they  have  been 
fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  fincere  and  intelligent  friend 
and  concludes  by  obferving,  that  mediocrity,  though  allowable 
in  all  other  profeffions,  is  contemptible  in  poetry. 

VI.  The  learned  Abbot  Arena  has  publifhed  the  firft 
volume  of  a  large  work,  in  which  he  folves  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  queftions  in  natural  philofophy  by  new  experiments  and 
obfervations.  In  this  volume  are  four  dillertations  which 
treat  of  the  following  fobjeCls  :  Of  light  —  of  the  phyfical 
nature  of  comets, — of  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth,  which  is 
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lengthened  into  the  form  of  a  tail — of  the  folar  fpots — of  free 
motion  in  a  plenum — of  the  dimenfions  and  figure  of  the  earth. 
This  work  is  compofed  in  Latin,  and  its  title  is,  Phyfic#  quesfti - 
ones  prescipu#  navis  experiments  et  obfiervationibus  refo  lutes ,  A  tit  ore 
Philippo  Arena ,  Siculo  Platicnfi ,  Phyjica  Experimentalis  et  Ma¬ 
thematic#  dim  Profejfore  in  Academia  Melitenfi ,  cTomus  L  Differ- 
tat .  1.  <r/<?  Lumine ,  2.  Natura  Phy/tca  Cometarum ,  3.  de  At - 
mofphesra  Tellur  is  in  Caudam  pro  dud  a ,  4.  de  Maculis  Solarihus , 
5.  de  Motu  liber 0  in  fpatio  plena ,  6.  <r/<?  Menfura  et  Figura  *7 ellur is . 
4to.  Romse.  1777-  There  are  feverai  peculiarities  and  no¬ 
velties  in  this  volume.  The  hypothefis  of  the  ingenious  Author 
with  refpedl  to  the  formation  of  comets  (whole  exigence  he  be¬ 
lieves  more  recent  than  that  of  the  planetary  fyftem)  is  entirely 
new.,  but  too  fanciful  to  deferve  much  attention. 

GERMANY. 

VII.  Verfuch  einer  Theorie ,  tsc.  An  attempt  to  eftablifh  a 
theory,  adapted  to  explain  the  phenomena,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Fixed  Air  or,  theacidum  pingue,  8vo.  Leipfic.  1777. 
This  is  one  of  the  keeneft  attacks  that  has  been  yet  made  upon 
the  theory  of  fixed  air,  particularly  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  and  reafonings  of  the  famous  chymifl  of  Edinburgh 
and  his  followers.  The  Author  (whofe  name  is  Daniel)  turns 
their  weapons  againfi:  themfelves,  and  from  fixty-four  propofi- 
tions  or  maxims  acknowledged  by  them,  undertakes  to  prove 
that  fixed  air  has  been  abfurdly  fubfiituted  in  the  place  of  phlo - 
gift  on  ^  which  he  propofes  to  reftore  to  its  primitive  rank  in  the 
natural  world. 

VIII.  Biographie  kayfier  Carl  des  Sechjlen ,  &c.  i.  e.  The  Lifts 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  Vi.  By  M.  Got.  Bened.  Schirach. 
8vo.  Halle.  1777.  This  interefting  piece  of  biography  is 
divided  into  fix  periods.  The  firft  extends  from  the  birth  of 
Charles,  to  his  fetting  out  for  Spain — the  fecond  comprehends  the 
events,  which  happened  fo  far  down  as  the  death  of  Jofeph, 
and  the  accefiion  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  throne. — The  third 
takes  in  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Turks  at  Pafiarowitz,  th<; 
quadruple  alliance  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Europe,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  the  fourth  our 
Author  gives  an  account  of  the  war  of  Sicily,  the  Congrefs  of 
Cambray,  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1725,  the  pragmatic  iandfion 
and  its  important  confequences  — The  death  ot  Auguftus  II. 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  wars  to  which  it  gave  rife,  and  which 
were  concluded  by  the  pacification  of  1735,  form  the  fubje&s 
of  the  fifth  period  ;  and  we  find  in  the  fixth  the  articles  relative 
to  the  marriap-e  of  Maria  Therefia, — the  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
peace  of  Belgrade  in  1739,  the  Rate  of  the  arts  and  faiences  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Charles  VL,  and  the  death  and  character  of 
that  Emperor. 

x  3 
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IX.  Thofe  who  are  pleafed  to  fee  illuftrious  characters,  that 
have  been  too  little  mentioned  in  hiftory,  drawn  from  oblivion, 
will  applaud  the  learned  and  induftrious  refearches  of  Mr.  Von 
Holzschuher,  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  following  work  ;  Le- 
benftjej crei b u ng  cles  beruhmten  Ritters  Sebajlian  Schoertlin  von  Bur- 
tenbach ,  Ac.  i.  e.  CJ  be  Life  of  the  celebrated  Knight  Sebaflian  Scho¬ 
ertlin  van  Eurtenbach ,  drawn  from  his  own  Memoirs ,  and  from 
other  Family  Papers ,  together  with  feveral  Remarks  and  Additions. 
Svo.  Francfort  and  Leipfic.  1  7 7 7 -  The  fubjecf  of  this  piece 
of  biography  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Captains  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  the  moft  obftinate  enemy  of  that  Emperor,  the 
only  one  whom  he  could  not  conquer,  though  he  had  vanquifh- 
ed  all  Germany,  and  led  the  EieCtor  of  Saxony  and  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe  in  triumph  as  his  captives.  There  are  feveral 
curious  anecdotes  in  this  work,  which  are  well  authenticated. 

X.  Delectus  Differtationum  medicarum  Argent  or  at  enfum ,  A  c. 
I.  e.  A  SeleCt  Collection  of  Medical  Dijfertations ,  Ac.  formed  and 
publifhed  by  Ph.  Lewis  Whittwer,  M.  D.  Vol.  I.  Nurem¬ 
berg.  1777-  The  eight  diftertations,  contained  in  this  volume, 
treat— of  the  faline  principle— of  the  beft  nourifhment  for  a  new¬ 
born  infant — of  the'volatile  fait  of  cantharides — of  the  nutritive 
principle  of  certain  vegetables— of  glafTwort,  and  a  peculiar  fait 
that  may  be  obtained  from  it — of  the  effects  of  internal  prepara¬ 
tions  of  mercury  on  the  blood. — The  hiftory  and  vindication  of 
cardamom, — experiments,  relative  to  the  nature  of  bile. — It  is 
to  the  learned  labours  of  Mr.  Spielman  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  firft,  fecond,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  of  thefe  differta- 
ttons  ;  the  Authors  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  Meffrs. 
Probft,  Refttlmaer  and  Imlin. 

XVIII.  Repertorium  far  Biblifche  und  Morgenldndifche  Litter  a- 
tur ,  Ac.  i.  e.  A  Collection  of  Pieces ,  which  throw  nevj  Light  on 
feveral  Paffages  of  the  Bible ,  and  feveral  Points  of  Oriental  Literal 
ture,  8vo.  Part.  I.  Leipfic.  1 777-  This  firft:  Part  of  a 
work,  which  promifes  much  inftrudtion  and  entertainment  to 
the  lovers  of  facred  and  oriental  philology,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pieces.  1.  A  differtation,  in  which  Mr.  Stroth, 
of  Quedlinburg,  maintains,  that  Juftin  Martyr  did  not  make 
life  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  that  he  only 
ufed  the  gofpel  of  the  Hebrews-—  2.  An  indication  of  fome 
Arabian  Authors,  who  will  enable  us  to  correCt  feveral  miftakes 
in  the  oriental  library  of  Llerbelct.—^,  An  extract  from  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  manuferipts  of  the  Septuagint ,  feveral  of 
whofe  readings  are  compared  with  the  edition  of  Breitinger,  and 
are  accompanied  with  ohfervations,  by  Dr.  Griefbaeh. — 4. 
Profeft'or  Eichhorr/s  remarks  upon  the  difference  between  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  verfion,  with  refpebt  to  the 
remarkable  trahfpofition  in  the  fifty-firft  chapter  of  Jeremiah. — • 

5.  Various 
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5.  Various  readings  of  Daniel,  &c.  according  to  a  MS  oi 
550  years  antiquity,  marked  No.  153  in  Dr.  Kennicot’s  bible, 
by  ProfeiTor  Tychfen,  the  pofieffor  of  this  MS. — 6.  A  chro¬ 
nicle  ©f  Edefia,  tranflated,  by  a  perfon  unknown,  from  the 
Syriac,  inferted  in  the  oriental  library  of  Aflemanni. — 7. 
Corrections  and  augmentations  of  the  fiexaples  of  Origen,  by 
Dr.  Doederlein. — 8.  Tranfations,  paraphrafes,  &c.  of  dtfn- 
cult  paflages  in  Hofea  and  the  68th  Pfalm.— 9.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  different  accounts,  that  have  been  given  of  the 
occafion  of  the  Alexandrian  veriion,  by  Prof.  Eichhorn,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Editor  of  the  whole  work. 
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Military  Science. 

Art.  9.  A  Military  Courfe  for  the  Government  and  Gondii dt  of  a 
Battalion ,  deligned  for  their  Regulation  in  Quarters,  Camp,  or 
Garrifon  ;  with  ufeful  Obfervations  and  Iniirudlions  for  their 
Manner  of  Attack  and  Defence.  Ornamented  with  a  Frontif- 
piece,  and  Twenty  Copper-plare  Plans.  By  Thomas  Simes,  Efq; 
la  e  of  the  Queen’s  Royal  Regiment,  Author  of  the  Military  Guide, 
and  Governor  ©f  the  Hibernian  Society  for  the  Orphans  and 
Children  of  Soldiers.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  bound,  with  the  Plans 
coloured.  Almon,  &c,  1777. 

HIS  appears  to  be  an  ufefui  complement,  for  Officers  ;  — 
Jf  as  to  the  private  men,  the  price  of  the  work  fets  it  out  of 
their  reach.  We  have  but  few  books  of  inftru&ion  in  the  military 
fcience,  and  they  are  all,  to  the  bell  of  our  recollection,  expenfive 
to  purchafe.  There  is  a  want  of  cheap  manuals  for  the  foidiery, 
many  of  whom  might,  poflibly,  be  induced  to  employ  thole  leifure 
hours  in  reading,  which  are  idly,  or  worfe  than  idly,  ^Mafied  • 
fometimes,  perhaps,  merely  for  want  of  the  proper  means,  or  op¬ 
portunities,  or  incitements ,  to  a  more  profitable  ufe  of  their  fpare 
hours.' — Capt.  Simes,  who,  though  not  a  corredt  Writer,  feems  to 
have  been  long*  pradtifed  in  the  bufinefs  of  compiling  military  pub* 
lications,  may,  if  he  pieafes,  attend  to  this  hint. 

Poetical. 

Art.  10.  The  Projedl  ;  a  Poem.  Dedicated  to  Dean  Tucker. 

4to.  1  s.  Becket.  1778. 

The  hint  of  this  witty  projefi  is  taken  from  Montefquieu’s  notion 
of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  national  character.  Our  Poet  ge¬ 
nerally  applies  this  principle  to  the  temper  and  difpoiidon  of  Bri¬ 
tons,  but,  particularly,  to  our  party  contefs,  and  parliamentary 
debates  : 

(  Cur  atmofphere  to  honour  leads, 

Infpires  the  bread  to  hardy  deeds  ; 

*  Vid.  our  account  of  his  Military  Medley ,  Review  for  November, 
!/67j  P‘  I91' 
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The  heart  beats  quick  ; — the  fpirits  rife  ; 

All  which  our  latitude  fupplies. 

Yet,  for  extremes  ev’n  virtue  mar. 

We  fometimes  carry  oars  too  far  : 

When  winter  winds  too  chilly  pierce. 

We  grow  impatient,  wild  and  fierce  ; 

While  every  fofter  virtue  flies, 

To  gentler  climes,  and  milder  fkles. 

To  moderate  this  bold  extreme. 

Is  oft  the  philofophic  theme ; 

Senfe,  wit,  and  policy  combine; 

But  hill  too  learnedly  refine. 

The  fyftenVs  plain,  if  well  purfued  ; 

We  mult  correct  our  latitude, 

‘  How  many  Quejliom  have  been  loll, 

By  the  houfe  meeting  in  a  frojl ? 

The  opposition  flock  together, 

Like  firings  of  wild  geefe,  in  hard  weather; 

Keen,  as  the  blafl  that  chills  their  blood, 

They  nip  each  miniflerial  bud  : 

The  tender  bloom  of  'ways  and  means , 

That  North  with  wit  and  vvifdom  fcreens. 

Too  oft  their  adverfe  influence  feels. 

Shrinks  from  the  ftorm,  and  half  congeals  ; 

That,  ev?n  in  all  his  blufhing  grace, 

Rigby  fcarce  thaws  them  with— his  face  9 
To  controul  the  Hern  power  of  Winter,  the  merry  Bard  propofes 
that  a  ‘  vail  Buzaglo*  be  fixed  in  the  fenate-houfe  ;  —  the  defcriprion 
of  which,  with  its  mode  of  operation,  and  the  management  of  the 
machine  by  ‘  a  Fire  Committee are  given  with  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  pleafantry. 

The  fuel  to  feed  this  political  Buzaglo*, 

‘  Nor  fprings  from  groves  nor  lurks  in  mines. - - 

Combuilibles  for  flate-affairs, 

The  prefs  more  fpeedily  prepares  ; 

The  teeming  prefs  fh all  hither  fcatter 
Rheams  of  inflammatory  matter; 

Here,  “  thoughts  that  glow  and  words  that  burn** 

To  their  own  element  fhall  turn  ; 

Bur,  fhifted  from  their  author’s  aims. 

Shall  fpread  more  falutary  flames. 

‘  Ahnon ,  by  contrad,  (hall  provide 
The  libels  < vamp'd  for  either  fide. 

And  flipulate  throughout  the  feafon 
To  furrtifh  proper  flock  of  treafon. 

How  bright  will  the  Buzaglo  glow. 

While  heaps  of  “Junius  blaze  below? 

What  ardours  will  Plain  truth  difpenfe 
Fir’d  with  a  page  of  Common  j'enfe  ? 

*  Certain  newly-invented  fire  floves,  &c»  are  called  Buzaglos,  from 

the  name  of  their  ingenious  inventor. 
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Yet  in  a  moment  ’twill  be  flack’d. 

By  thrufting  in  Dean  Pucker  s  trad  ; 

Again  ’twill  kindle  in  a  trice,  >• 

Refreftfld  with  fcraps  of  Dr,  Price  ; 

Now  moulders  flow  with  cl  unify  fmoke. 

While  johnfon' s  fogs  each  paflage  choak  ; 

Now  hifs,  and  fputter,  and  befmear 
The  houfe  with  brimllone  of  Shibbeared 
Making  the  moll  of  his  project,  the  Author  humoroufly  expa» 
tiates  on  its  utility,  with  regard  to  perfens,  and  parties ,  with  good 
efFed,  at  leaft,  to  the  laughter-loving  reader. 

Art.  11.  Perfection \  a  poetical  Epiffie.  Calmly  addrefled  to 
the  greatelt  Hypocrite  in  England.  4to.  2  s.  Bew.  177$. 
Whips  !  Scorpions !  Anecdotes  !  excruciating  rhymes,  and  tortu¬ 
ring  copper-plate  cuts!—  all  to  torment  poor  old  John  Wefley  and 
his  aflociates  of  the  Fcundery ,  & c.  We  never  faw  any  thing  more 
fevere  !  This  fecond  fatire  even  exceeds,  in  bitternefs,  the  formerly 
■ — from  the  fame  quarter. 

Art.  12.  The  Beauties  of  the  Poets.  A  Collection  of  Moral  and 
Sacred  Poetry,  from  the  molt  eminent  Authors.  Compiled  by 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Rriftol.  i2mo.  3  s.  fewed. 
Printed  by  Fry  and  Co.  Sold  by  T.  Evans,  &c.  1777. 

A  very  good  feledion  of  religious  poetry,  from  Milton,  Pope, 
Watts,  Young,  Thomfon,  and  other  celebrated  Englifh  Authors.  We 
have  lately  had  many  compilements  of  the  kind  ;  and,  in  general, 
they  all  contain  the  fame  pieces  :  but  we  obferve  fome,  in  this  col-' 
ledion,  which,  to  the  belt  of  our  remembrance,  are  not  in  others. 
The  book  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  corredly  and  elegantly 
printed. 

Art.  13.  Marriage .  8vo.  6d.  Goldney. 

Why  will  not  this  Bard  take  our  advice,  and  apply  to  the  ballad- 
printer?  See  account  of  The  Parky  a  poem,  in  our  Review  for  Ja¬ 
nuary  laft,  p.  76. 

Art.  14.  Wifdom\  a  Poem.  410.  2  s.  Bew.  177 7. 

The  oracular  didlates  of  infpirat’on  cannot  come  under  the  cen- 
fure  of  critidfm.  We  have  therefore  only  to  make  the  world  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  high  authority  by  which  this  poet  demands  at¬ 
tention  : 

— — . -  The  Mufe 

Unequal  to  the  talk  would  fain  refufe, 

When  lo !  more  awful  fpeaks  th’  Eternal  Word  ; 

“  Go  on,  fear  not,  I’m  with  thee,  I  the  Lord” — — • 
Obedient  now,  with  faith  I  take  the  pen — — * 

Awake  !  arife  !  attend,  ye  Ions  of  men  ! 

Art.  15.  Saberna  3  a  Saxon  Eclogue.  4to.  1  s.  Bew. 
AfFedation  and  nonfenfe,  tcte  ci  tete ;  with  fometbing  like  poetry, 
peeping  behind  the  fkreen. 


f  Vid.  account  of  The  Saints ,  a  fatire,  in  our  Review  for  January 
laft,  p.  73  ;  where  was  given  a  fpecimen  of  this  poetical  negro* 
driver.  >  » 
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Art.  16.  "The  Theatrical  Bouquet:  Containing  an  Alphabetical 
Arrangement  of  the  Prologues  and  Epilogues  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  diftinguilhed  Wits,  from  the  Time  that  Colley  Cibber 
firft  came  on  the  Stage,  to  the  prefent  Year.  1  zmo.  3  s.  fewed. 
Lowndes.  1778. 

The.alphabecical  arrangement  of  thefe  poetical  pieces,  is  fimilar 
to  that  commonly  ufcd  in  our  pfalm-books,  and  fong  books.  You  are 
Cuppofed  to  know  the  firft  word  of  the  prologue  or  epilogue  you  would 
iearch  for,  and  you  are  referred  to  it  by  turning  to  the  initial  letter  : 
the  A’s  ail  come  firft  ;  the  B’s  next,  and  fo  through  the  alphabet. 
Art.  17.  An  Epijlle  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Lord  Pigot ,  on  the 
Anni'Verfary  of  his  raijing  the  Siege  of  Madras.  Written  during 
his  Lordlhip’s  Confinement  at  Sc.  Thomas's  Mount.  410.  1  s. 

Dodlley.  1778. 

Printed  belore  the  news  of  Lord  Pigot’s  death  reached  England. 
The  verfes  ferve,  however,  to  exprefs  the  warmth  of  the  ingenious 
Writer's  attachment  to  the  noble  perfon  to  whom  they  Hand  ad- 
d  refled. 

Art.  18.  The  Diaboliad ;  a  Poem.  Part  II.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Firlt  Parc.  Dedicated  to  the  worft  Woman  in  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  Dominions.  4to.  2  s.  6  d.  Bevv.  177 8. 

Although  fo  reft  ailed  in  the  idea  of  matching  the  newly  elected 
King  of  Hell,  by  the  imitative  writer  of  the  Diabolady  *,  the  original 
Author  of  the  Diaboliad  hath,  we  fee,  judged  it  expedient  to  an¬ 
nul  that  clandeftine  marriage,  as  being  contracted  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  to  difpofe  of  his  own  Devil,  in  his  own  way. 

Several  well  known  dames,  of  high  quality,  are  here  introduced, 
&s  preferring  their  claims  to  the  honour  of  fharing  the  throne  of  his 
infernal  Majefty  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  ladies  form  quite  fo 
brilliant  a  group,  as  did  the  gentlemen  celebrated  in  the  firlt  part. 

• — -Whether  it  is  that  the  Thought  has  loft  the  charm  of  novelty  or 
that  a  fatire  on  female  characters  is  not  received  with  the  fame  xeft 
as  when  a  male  culprit  is  cut  up ,  we  pretend  not  to  determine  ;  but 
we  have  not  been  fo  ftruck  with  this  Continuation ,  as  we  were  with 
the  former  poem.  Yet  is  not  this  fecond  part  void  of  invention,  nor 
-deflitute  of  the  ornaments  of  defcription, — in  which  iaft  qualification 
of  a  poet  this  Author  particularly  exels. 

We  ill  all  give  no  extract  from  the  prefent  performance,  as  the 
paftages  f  quoted  in  our  account  of  The  Diaboliad  may  be  deemed 
fufiicient  fpecimens  of  the  ftyie  and  fpirit  of  this  diilinguifhed  maf- 
ter  of  the  poetical  tomahawk  and  fcalping-knife. 

Art.  19,  Liberty  and  P  at  riot  if m  ;  a  Mifcellaneous  Ode;  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  Anecdotes,  qto.  i  s.  Fielding  and 
Walker.  1778. 

A  young  poetical  champion  boldly  enters  the  political  lifts,  arm’d 
cap- a  pie ,  from  the  military  magazine  of  Parnassus,  and  defpe- 
rateiy  tilts  away  at  thofe  ruffianly  Blades  who  have  dared  to  draw 
the  iword  of  cppoftjon  to  the  beft  of  all  poilibie  adminiftrations.  His 
virago  mufe  alfo  Heps  in,  to  pull  caps  with  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  to 

*  Vid.  Rev.  for  February,  1777,  p,  156. 
f  Ibid.  p.  155. 
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rumple  the  band  of  poor  old  Dr.  Wilfon;  taking,  by  the  way,  a 
twitch  or  two  at  that  of  Dr.  Price.  In  ihort,  black  coats,  brown  coats, 
red  coats,  and  petticoats, — all  are  put  to  the  rout  :  while  trium¬ 
phant  Rigbys,  Germaines,  Norths,  Sandwiches,  and  SufFolks,  rend 
the  fkies  with  their  plaudits. 

In  plain  fpeech,  this  Ode- writer  attacks  the  minority' gentlemen, 
and  their  friends,  with  a  confiderable  (hare  of  wit,  and  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  candour.  His  manner  is  that  of  mock-praife  ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  he,  ironically,  prophecies  the  eliablifhment  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  empire  :  and  thus  he 

* - . — -  hails  the  day 

When  W— — s  again  fhali  bear  the  fway. 

Tax  and  excife  abolifh  ; 

Great  Tyler’s  golden  reign  reftore. 

Threw  ope  each  cruel  Compter-door, 

And  the  King’s-Bench  demolifh. 

View  him  with  his  Haunch  Livery-band, 

A  new  Chart-Magna  in  his  hand. 

Again  the  chair  afeend  ! 

Whifil  the  MILCH -BULL  roars  loud  applaufe. 

Still  firm  in  Freedom’s  facred  caufe, 

And  faithful  to  her  friend. 

Let  penfions,  titles,  ftars  requite 
Old  Ch-h-m's  ravings,  C-— d-n’s  fpite. 

That  now  relents  a  little; 

Fell  B-rr-’s  rage,  or  his,  who  opes 
His  HIRELING  mouth  in  fuftian  tropes. 

And  licks  up  Wentworth’s  fpittle. 

Dear  Liberty  !  thy  worth’s  amount 
Good  Price  in  decimals  fhali  count. 

With  niceft  calculation  ; 

Like  Partridge,  Ikill’d  in  myfHc  lore. 

In  Time’s  Atlantic  womb  explore 
The  downfall  of  our  nation. 

The  pious  wizard’s  break  now  fwells, 

Like  Cuma’s  gipfy,  and  foretells 
New-England’s  future  glory  ; 

Sees  Bacons,  Miltons,  Newtons  rife, 

Fiamfteds  and  Haileys  map  their  Ikies, 

And  Hydes  record  their  llory. 

Tranfplanted  from  the  Britifh  ftrand. 

Fair  fcience  blooms  in  Maryland  ; 

The  fphere  each  Yankee  handles  : 

Pringle  to  PENN  refigns  his  chair  ; 

Nantucket  filters  Prielliey’s  air. 

And  Pinchbecks  snuff  their  candles.’ 

Art.  20.  Elegiac  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  a  married  Lady .  4to, 

-is.  Wilkie. 

There  are  many  good  lines  in  this  poem,  and  there  are — but  we 
mull  not  break  the  bruifed  reed. 

Art. 
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Art.  21.  An  Epljlle  from  Mademoifelle  D’Eon  to  the  Right  Hon . 

L— d  M - - - d,  C — f  J - e  of  the  K— g’s  B - h  ;  on 

his  Determination  in  regard  to  her  Sex.  410.  2  s.  6  d.  Smith. 

I778- 

We  abound,  of  late,  in  a  loofe  fpecks  of  poetry,  in  the  epiBolary 
form.  We  have  the  heroic ,  the  elegiac ,  the  familiar ,  and  the  fati- 
rical ;  but  from  a  famenefs  of  fly ie,  mod  of  them  feem  to  come 
from  the  fruitful  pen  of  the  fame  bardiing:  a  dcfcendant,  in  the 
direffc  line,  from  foroe  ha&ard  of  Ovid’s. 

Art.  22.  A  Poetical  Epiflle ,  addrejjed  to  William  Earl  of  Manf- 
feld.  By  the  Author  or  The  Ciceroniad .  410.  1  s.  Bew.  1 77^. 

If  this  be  fome  young  lawyer,  who  hopes  to  procure  a  warm  pa¬ 
tronage.,  by  paying  his  court  to  the  British  Cicero,  we  wilh  him  all 
the  fuccef?  that  may  be  due  to  his  profeilional  merit.  Of  his  poetic 
merit,  our  cp:nion  was  given  in  the  account  of  The  Ciceroniad  :  fee 
Review,  January  lad,  p.  74. 

Art,  23.  The  Watch  \  an  Ode  ;  humbly  infcribed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  M — f— -d.  To  which  is  added,  the  Genius  of 
America,  to  General  Carleton  ;  an  Ode.  410.  1  3.  Bew.  1778. 

*  And  blunders  never  ceafe.’ 

So  faith  the  Author  of  this  poem,  and  fo  fay  we  ! 

Art.  24.  The  Family  In-compatt  J,  contrafled  with  The  Family 
Compact;  a  Tale,  from  real  Life.  410.  is.  6  d.  Jones.  1778. 

*  Compare  the  fpeeches  of  thefe  nations 

Unto  DemoBhenes*  orations. 

*  #  « 

Some  are  at  twenty-one  fuch  things. 

They’re  fcarcely  out  of  leading  Brings.* 

Undoubtedly, 

Ail  Bedlam,  or  ParnaBus  is  let  cut. 

Art.  25.  Tranfmigration ;  a  Poem.  4to.  2  s.  6  d.  Bew. 

1778. 

‘  ChriBianity  appears  fo  Bale, 

That  fcarce  her  prieBs  keep  in  the  pale  I’ 

Vide  the  lad  line  in  the  preceding  Article. 

Art.  26.  The  Endian  Scalp 5  or  Canadian  Tale ;  a  Poem.  4to* 

2  s.  Bolingfby.  1778. 

The  Author  of  this  lamentable  but  ill  devifed  tale,  appears  (from 
the  virtuous  fentimepts  interfperfed)  to  be  a  good  creature  ;  and 
may,  we  fhouid  hope,  live  refpecled  among  his  acquaintance, — pro¬ 
vided  he  will  abftiin  from  rhime-jinghng  ;  at  which  he  he  has  but  a 
lorry  talent. 

•Miscellaneous. 

Art.  27.  A  Profpcld  from  Barroiv  Hill ,  in  StafFordfliire.  410. 
1  s.  Birmingham.  Pearfon.  Williams,  London. 

This  defciiption  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  thofe,  who  reiide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrow  hill,  and  to  thofe  travellers,  who 
happen  to  take  this  prcfpect  in  their  route,  and  who  accuftom  them* 
felves  to  travel  with  a  guide.  By  other  readers  it  will  be  thought 
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unintereking. — Not  that  the  A  uthor  has  been  (paring  of  ornaments : 
vvitnefs  the  following  pretty  paffage. 

“  At  the  length  of  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  Crake-marOi,  a 
lovely  rivulet  (hoots  ftraight  acrois  the  mead,  with  fuch  fearful  fpeed 
and  complaint,  that  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  making  its  eicape 
from  fome  confinement  or  oppre(fion.  The  Dove,  moved  by  the 
lamentations  of  the  defenceless  Nymph,  ftretches  out  his  paternal 
arm,  to  receive  her  into  his  embraces,  and  adopts  her  into  his  family 
of  waters,  as  his  youngeil  born.” 

Art.  28.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Canute ,  King  of  Denmark 
and  England  ;  with  Specimens.  4m.  3s.  Conant,  See.  1777. 

‘  The  prefent  publication  is  intended  as  a  table  of  all  the  coins  of 
this  prince,  which  have  hitherto  come  to  light;  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  public  curiofity  after  this  branch  of  medallic  knowledge 
hitherto  little  attended  tod  p.  7. 

The  Author  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  feveral  cabinets  in 
which  any  coins  of  Canute  are  contained  ;  and  . cf  fome  late  difeo » 
veries  of  a  great  variety  of  pieces  coined  by  that  prince  ;  who  is  re¬ 
markable  for  having  ekablifned  mints  at  no  fewer  than  37  cities  and 
towns  in  England. — This  account  of  Canute's  money,  Sec,  is  pro¬ 
perly  illuitrated  by  engravings. 

Art.  29.  Britijh  Remains :  Or  a  Collection  of  Antiquities  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Britons  ;  comprehending,  I.  A  coneife  M ikory  of 
the  Lords  Marchers  ;  their  Origin,  Power,  and  Conquers  in 
Wales.  II.  The  Arms  of  the  ancient  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
North  Wales.  III.  A  letter  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bifhopof  St.  Afaph’s, 
concerning  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  Plikory.  IV.  A, a  Account  of 
the  Difcovery  of  America  by  the  Webb,  300  years  before  the 
voyage  of  Columbus.  V.  A  Celebrated  Poem  of  Talieffm,  tran- 
flated  in  Sapphic  verfe.  The  whole  (elected  from  original  MSS* 
and  other  authentic  records.  To  which  are  alfo  added,  Memoirs 
of  Edward  Llwyd,  Antiquary,  tranferibed  from  a  Manufcript  in 
the  Mufeum,  Oxford.  By  The  Revd.  N.  Owen,  jun.  A.  M. 
Svo.  3  s.  Bew.  17  77. 

Thofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  the  antiquarian  fpirit,  will  find  fa  much 
in  the  preceding  account  of  the  contents  of  this  publication,  to  excite 
their  curiofity,  that  they  will  not  be  fatisfed  with  any  extracts  we 
could  make  from  it.  To  others,  after  the  highell  encomiums,  or 
the  moft  valuable,  fpecimees  of  this  work,  it  would  probably  appear 
unintereking,  and  unfatisfaflory.  We  (hall  therefore  content  our- 
felves  with  recommending  it  in  general  terms,  as  a  curious,  and  (to 
thofe. who  are  difpofed  to  relifh  fuch  entertainment],  an  entertaining 
work. 

Art.  30.  New  Difcoveries  concerning  the  JVorld  and  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  in  Two  Parts ,  &c.  containing  a  circumfiantial  Account  of  all 
the  Ifands  in  the  South  Sea,  that  have  lately  been  difeovered  or  ex~ 
ploredy  &c.  &c.  With  Maps  and  Prints.  Svo,  6  s,  bound. 
Johnfon.  1778. 

This  cheap  and  judicious  compilation  contains  a  very  copious  and 
well  digefted  account  of  the  difcoveries  made  in  the  South  Sea,  by 
our  late  circumnavigators.  The  materials  are  arranged  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical 
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graphical  order,  and  are  collected  into  diftindl  chapters  and  feCHons ; 
in  which  the  compiler  defcribes  the  fituation  and  natural  productions 
of  the  feveral  iflands  that  have  been  lately  difcovered  or  vifited,  and 
the  perfons,  manners  and  cuftoms,  manufactures,  government,  reli¬ 
gion,  arts,  &c.  of  the  various  inhabitants.  He  has  likewife  very 
properly  added  references,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  authors  from  whom  he  has  colledled  his  information.  The 
fources  from  which  it  is  drawn  are  the  publications  of  Dr.  Hawkef- 
worth,  Sidney  Parkinfon,  Captain  Cook,  Mr.  Forfler,  and  M.  de 
Bougainville.  Several  particulars  are  likewife  extracted  from  the 
narratives  of  Mendoza,  Quiros,  Tafman,  Le  Maire,  Schouten,  Dam- 
pier,  Roggevvein,  Anfon,  and  others.  A  very  Ihort  abftraCt  of  Lord 
Mulgrave’s  voyage  toward  the  north  pole,  in  1773,  is  added  ;  and 
the  work  is  illuftrated  by  two  maps,  and  two  plates,  one  of  which 
contains  a  curious  affemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
iflands  in  their  refpeclive  drefles. 

Art.  31.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Harbor d  Harbord \  Bart .  &c.  With 
particular  Obfervations  on  the  Conduct  of  Thomas  William 
Coke,  Efq;  of  Hoikham,  &c.  Being  a  State  of  Fads,  fubmitted 
to  the  Public,  in  Anfwer  to  a  Number  of  falfe  and  injurious  Re- 
ports  at  prefent  circulated  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  By  Richard 
Gardiner,  Efq;  of  Mount  Amelia,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Sold  by  the 
Bookfellers  in  Town  and  Country.  1778. 

We  have  lufticiently  performed  our  duty  to  the  public,  in  giving  a 
part  only  of  the  copious  title  page  of  this  pamphlet;  the  fubjeCts  of 
which  are  the  appointment  of  the  Author  to  be  auditor  general  over 
all  Mr.  Coke’s  eftates  in  Norfolk,  on  Auguft  1,  177b;  and  the 
Author’s  resignation — to  ufe  the  court  language — of  his  appointment 
on  July  24,  1777.  The  hillory  of  thefe  private  and  local  tranfac- 
tions,  between  Mr.  Coke  and  his  auditor,  as  it  is  here  given,  is  not 
of  fueh  a  nature,  either  with  refpebt  to  matter  or  form,  as  to  afford 
either  information  or  entertainment  to  any  who  do  not  live  in  the 
vicinage  of  Hoikham,  or  who  do  not  very  particularly  intereft  them- 
felves  in  the  private  characters  and  conduit  of  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned. 

Art.  32.  Memoirs  of  eminently  pious  Women ,  who  were  Orna¬ 
ments  to  their  Sex,  Bleflings  to  their  Families,  and  edifying  Ex¬ 
amples  to  the  Church  and  World.  By  Thomas  Gibbons,  D.  D. 
8vo.  2  vols.  1 2  s.  Buckland.  1777. 

It  is  the  laudable  intention  of  the  author  of  thefe  memoirs,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  before  the  females  of  the  prefent  age,  a  feries  of  examples  cf 
piety,  and  of  domeitic  and  perfonal  virtues,  which  may  ferve  to  check 
the  prevailing  fpirit  cf  frivolity  and  diflipation,  and  reitore  that 
female  character  which  formerly  rendered  eur  Britifh  matrons  fo  re- 
fpe&able.  Perhaps  in  the  piClures  which  he  has  drawn,  there  are 
many  lines  which  will  appear,  to  modern  eyes,  nark  and  forbidding  : 
had  thev  been  more  free  from  the  tints  of  enthufiafm,  thev  would 
poffibly  have  been  more  generally  ufefui  as  well  as  more  pleafmg. 
But  even  thefe  peculiarities  will  render  them  agreeable  to  many  : 
and  befides  thele,  thev  have  many  Unking  ana  beautiful  features. 
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which  ought  to  be  contemplated  with  pleafure,  and  may  be  copied 
with  advantage  by  females  of  every  rank. 

The  author  has  introduced  thefe  memoirs  with  a  plain  and  ferious 
addrefs  to  parents  on  the  education  of  their  children,  and  particu¬ 
larly  their  daughters.  The  work  is  embeliiihed  with  engraved 
heads,  and  infcribed  to  the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon. 

The  ladies  whofe  memoirs  are  contained  in  thefe  volumes,  are. 
Lady  'Jane  Gr^y-Queen  Catherine  Parr -  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  K. 
William  IlL^Jane  Queen  of  Navarre — Lady  Mary  Fere — SuJanna 
Countefs  of  Suffolk — Lady  Mary  Armyne — Lady  Elizabeth  Langham— 
Mary  Countefs  of  Warwick — Lady  Elizabeth  Brooke ■ — -Mrs.  Margaret 
Andreevs — Lady  Alice  Lucy — Lady  Margaret  Houghton — Mrs.  Ann 
Baynard — Lady  Frances  Hobart — Lady  Catherine  Courten—h&dy 
Cutts  —  Mrs.  Ann  AJkevce — Lady  Elizabeth  Hajlings — Mrs.  Jane 
Ratcliffe — Mrs.  Catharine  Brett  erg —Lady  Rachel  Ruffe  l — Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Burnet — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bury — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roves, 

Art.  33.  An  inter  effing  Letter  to  the  Duchejs  of  Devon  fire • 
8vo.  2  s.  Bew.  1778. 

More  letters*  to  the  Duchefs  of  Devonfhire! — At  this  rate  her 
grace’s  correfpondence  with  the  prefs,  or,  rather  the  correfpondence 
of  the  prefs  with  her  grace,  is  likely  to  grow  voluminous.  If,  how¬ 
ever  this  lively  young  dame  of  quality  fhould  deign  to  read  the  pre- 
fen  t  admonitory  performance  with  the  attention  which  it  deferves* 
we  would  hope  that  it  may  produce  at  leak  as  gbod  an  effedt  upon 
her,  as  the  fpeech  of  Paul  wrought  upon  Agrippa,  when  his  majdlv 
cried  out  tl  Aimoll  thou  perfuadek  me  to  be  a  Chriiiian  T— for  the 
converffon  of  the  duchefs  is  not  the  leak  part  of  our  /•'  u.hor’s  aim. 

Art.  34..  Letters  of  Momns ,  from  Margate;  defcrtbmg  the  mofl 
diiti nguifhed  Characters  there  ;  and  the  Virtues,  Vices,  a«nd  Follies 
to  which  they  gave  Occahon,  in  what  was  called  the  Season  of 
the  Year  1777.  12m©.  6  d.  Bell. 

Collected  from  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle.  They  appear  to  have 
been  the  genuine  produdions  of  a  man  of  talents,  w  ho  refor.ed  to 
Margate  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  which,  we  are  toid,  re¬ 
ceived  conliderable  benefit  from  the  vifit  ;  but  whether  this  advan¬ 
tage  arofe  from  his  bathing  in  the  fea,  or  from  his  laughing  at  the 
peculiarities  of  the  place,  and  of  the  company,  or  from  both  thefe 
united,  we  have  not  heard. 

Art.  35,  Letters  from  Portugal ,  on  the  late  and  prefent  State  of 
„  that  Kingdom.  8vo.  1  s.  Almon. 

vj 

Thefe  letters  are  written  with  the  immediate  deiign  of  refcuirg 
the  character  of  the  late  minifter  of  Portugal,  the  Marquis  of  Tom - 
ba!,  from  the  obloquy  with  which  it  hath  been  loaded,  and  placing 
him  before  the  public  as  an  upright  and  able  itatefman.  For  thfs 
purpofe  the  changes  which  took  place,  during  his  adminittration,  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  the  public  finances,  ecdefiaflical  affairs-,  the 
education  of  youth,  the  army,  and  the  date  of  the  colonies,  are 
diltindly  infilled  upon  ;  and  under  each  head  the  Writer  attempts  to 
prove,  chat  the  real  interells  of  Portugal  have  been  promoted, 

*  See  Rev.  vol.  lvi-p*  3^$*-  and  tb.  p.  3 8y. 

through 
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tii rough  the  integrity,  fagacity,  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  rnf- 
nifter.  The  Author  then  endeavours  to  account  for  the  difgracc  of 
of  the  Marquis,  by  afcribing  it  to  the  refentment  of  ecclefiaftics,  and 
of  civil  and  military  officers,  whofe  private  intereft  he  oppofed  in  his 
faithful  fervices  to  the  Public.  On  the  whole,  this  apology  for  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal  is  well  written,  and  fee  ms  to  be  fupported  by  fafh. 
Art.  36.  A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws ;  or  Ordinations  of  the  Pun¬ 
dits,  From  a  Perfian  Manufcript,  &c.  8vo.  7  s.  6d.  bound, 
Donaldfon.  1777. 

This  work  was  fir  ft  publifhed,  about  a  year  ago  in  quarto,  at 
the  expence  of  the  Eaft  India  Company;  and  an  account  of  it,  was 
given  in  our  Review  for  May  lad.  As  that  edition  could  not  be 
pur  chafed,  it  may  prove  an  agreeable  piece  of  information  to  many 
of  our  readers,  to  learn  that  this  very  curious  performance  is  now 
to  be  had,  as  above. 

Art.  37.  A  Nomenclature  \  or  Didlionary,  in  Englifh,  French, 
Spanifh,  and  German,  of  the  principal  Articles  manufactured  in 
rthis  kingdom  ;  more  particularly  thofe  in  the  Hardware  and  Cut¬ 
lery  Trades  ;  Goods  imported  and  exported,  and  Nautical  Terms. 
Interfperfed  with  Phrafes  peculiar  to  Trade  and  Commerce  in 
general.  By  Daniel  Lobo,  Notary  Public,  and  Trandator  of  the 
Modern  Languages.  4 to.  12  s.  Nicoll,  &c.  1776. 

Intended,  principally,  for  the  counting-houfe,  but  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  all  perfons  who  have  occafion  to  ufe  the  terms  held  ia 
general  acceptation,  in  regard  to  trade,  manufactures,  &c.  both  by 
Britifh  merchants  and  foreigners. 

Art.  38.  A  philofophical  and  religious  Dialogue  in  the  Shades ,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Dodd:  with  Notes  by  the- Editor.  410. 
2  s.  Hooper  and  Davis. 

Though  the  Writer  of  this  dialogue  does  not  enter  into  a  pro¬ 
found  examination  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles,  nor  into  a  minute 
inquiry  into  Dr.  Dodd’s  real  charaCler,  he  fuggelts  many  pertinent 
obfervations  and  reflections,  and  exprefles  them  in  an  agreeable 
il vie.  His  profeffed  intention  is  to  furnifh  a  flight  antidote  againft 
the  pernicious  influence  of  Mr.  Hume’s  opinions,  and  of  Dr.  Dodd’s’ 
morals.  Whether  an  antidote  fo  flight  can  be  expeCted  to  produce 
any  material  efteCt,  may  be  doubted. 

Art.  39.  The  Hard  Cafe  of  a  Country  Vicar ,  in  refpeCI  of  Small 
Tithes.  By  a  Country  Vicar.  *vo.  1  s.  Newbury. 

This  country  vicar  complains,  in  words  of  great  wrath,  of  the 
difficulties,  vexations,  and  loiTcs,  which  he  and  his  brethren  fuffer 
in  collecting  the  fmail  tythes  ;  and  propofes  that  the  pariihioners 
fnould  commute  for  them  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  equivalent 
fum.— When  the  poor  country  curate  is  allowed  to  fhare  the  tythes 
with  his  mailer,  we  hope  the  vicar’s  grievances  will  be  redrefled. 

Art.  40.  John  B uncle )  Junior.  Vol.II.  i2mo.  3  s.  fewed. 

John  fon.  1778. 

We,  at  fir  ft,  regarded  this  gentleman  merely  as  2n  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  crowd  of  Sterne’s  imitators  *  ;  but  the  more  we  fee  of 


#  Vid.  yol.  L.  Rev.  Auguft,  1776,  p.  160. 
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him,  the  more  worthy  does  he  appear  of  fome  diftm&ion.  There 
are  many  entertaining,  and  fome  good  things  in  this  volume^ 
which  confifts  of  thirteen  letters,  or  eflays,  on  various  fubje&s,  moral 
and  amufing. 

Art.  41.  The  Hljl or y  and  Antiquities  of  the  Counties  of  JVeJhmrland- 
and  Cumberland .  By  jofeph  Nicholfon,  Elq;  and  Richard  Burn, 
LL.  D.  410.  Vol.  II.  Cadell. 

The  hiftory  and  defcent  of  property  and  of  pedigree,  of  advowfons 
and  incumbents,  within  the  county  of  Cumberland,  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  this  fecond  volume.  The  materials  appear  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  thole  memoirs  which  Dr.  Nicolfon,  formerly  Bifhop 
of  Carlifle,  a  man  {killed  in  antiquities,  had  colle&ed  for  his  own 
tife  in  the  knowledge  of  his  diocefe.  Thele  are,  certainly,  matters 
of  local  intereft  and  curiolity.  But  had  the  natural  hiflory  of  the 
two  counties  been  lefs  fparingly  interfperfed  in  thele  volumes,  they 
would  have  been  more  generally  entertaining.-— For  an  account  of 
the  firfl:  volume  fee  our  laft  month’s  Review. 

American  Controversy. 

Art.  42.  Unanimity  in  all  the  Parts  of  the  Britijh  Commonwealth , 
necejfary  to  the  Prefervation,  Interef ,  and  Happine/s,  and  abfolutely 
depending  on  the  Wifdom  and  Spirit  with  which  the  prefent  Period  of 
Time  is  improved.  Addreffed  to  the  King,  Parliament,  and  People . 
8vo.  is.  W.  Davis.  1778. 

*  It  is  not  now  the  time,’  this  animated  writer  tells  us,  *  to  enquire 
whether  the  Englilh  nation  was  wife  and  juft,  or  otherwife,  in  its 
manner  of  attempting  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  America  ?  Whe* 
ther  the  Americans  have  been  cautious  and  temperate,  or  violent  and 
rebellious,  are  not  queftions  of  prefent  difeuflion  ;  and  that  man,  be 
his  pretenftons  what  they  may,  who  either  embarraffes  parliamentary 
refolutions,  or  damps  the  public fpirit  with  them,  is  in  efleft  an  ene¬ 
my  to  his  country .’ 

i  That  fpirit,’  he  informs  us  in  the  next  paragraph,  ‘  is  at  this 
time  a  juft  refentment  of  the  fyftematic  deceit  and  perfidy  of  France, 
which  a  moderate  degree  of  wifdom  might  render  lubfervient  to  the 
moftr important  purpofes.’  That  is,  fome  part  of  us  are  to  be  mode¬ 
rate,  while-all  the  reft  are  to  be  in  a  violent  pafjion',  and  thofe  who 
have  produced  our  prefent  calamities  are  to  eicape,  while  the  refent¬ 
ment  of  the  public  is  to  be  direfled  againft  others  who  are  at  mod 
but  fecondary  agents  in  the  milchiefs  we  complain  of,  and  who  have 
only  protedled  and  cheriftied  thofe  whom  we  have  unadvifedly  and 
•utrageoufly  fpurned  away,  and  thrown  into  their  arms. 

Our  conftitution  is  in  fo  delicate  a  ftate,  that  the  {kill  of  the  pcli" 
tical  phyfician  fhould  be  employed  with  a  fteady  but  lenient  hand: 
and  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffibie ;  otherwife  he  has 
but  fmall  hopes  of  recovering  to  a  ftate  of  health  and  vigour,  fit  to 
cope  with  difficulties  and  endure  a  ftorm  :  and  it  the  eloquence  of 
this  Author  fhould  unhappily  inflame  the  public  paffions,  or  direfl 
them  to  a  wrong  object,  that  inflammation,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  mortal. 

If  there  ever  can  be  a  time  for  John  Bull  to  abate  of  his  ferocity, 
and  move  on  gently,  it  is  certainly  the  time  prefent# — but  excepting- 
this  precipitate  refentment  which  our  Author  attempts  to  excite,  we 
Rev'.  Apr.  1 778.  Y  have 
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have  perufed  the  reft  of  his  conciliating  pamphlet  with  pleafure, 
and  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Art.  43.  The  Conciliatory  Bills  confidered .  8vo.  is.  CadelL 
'  .  •  *7 78. 

A  partial  review  and  defence  of  the  conduft  of  adminiftration. 

Art.  44.  An  impartial  Sketch  of  the  various  Indulgences  granted  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  Coloniest  upon  which  they  ha<ve  founded  their 
Prefumption  of  foaring  towards  Independence .  By  an  Officer.  8vo. 
is.  Davenhill,  1778. 

This  rambling  defultory  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  long  win¬ 
ters,  reading,  writing,  and  praying,  are  great  incentives  to  fedition. 
Hear  his  curious  character  of  the  New  Englanders  : 

6  Befides  the  reafons  I  have  already  given,  the  New-England  men 
are  more  prone  to  fedition  than  any  other  colonifts  ;  it  muft  be  oh- 
ferved  that  their  winters  are  longer  than  in  the  other  Englifh  fettle- 
ments  to  the  vveftward,  that  their  lands  are  more  cleared  of  wood 
and  thicker  fettled,  of  confequence  in  the  frozen  months,  the  pea- 
fants  have  nothing  to  do,  but  cabal  with  their  neighbours,  and  in- 
ftru&ing  their  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  praying;  for  you’ll 
Dot  meet  a  New-England  man  but  has  the  bible  by  heart,  and  all 
the  laws  of  his  province.  It  may  be  juftly  faid  in  refped  to  them, 
that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  for  they  never  allow  that 
they  could  fin  againft  civil  or  religious  lbcietys  if  they  can  wreft  the 
fenfe  of  a  text  of  fcripture,  or  produce  a  provincial  adt  of  afiembly 
to  juftify  the  tranfadlion.  They  are  likewife  rudely  inquifitive,  and 
will  flop  a  paftenger  on  his  road  to  enquire  news,  and  tire  his  pa¬ 
tience  by  afking  impertinent  and  political  queftions ;  then  hafte  to 
fome  neighbouring  tap-houfe  to  communicate  his  intelligence. 
Thus  the  poor  Yankey  peafant,  who  thinks  himfelf  all-fufficient, 
becomes  a  willing  tool  for  a  difaffedled  party  to  work  w'ith  :  being 
ever  ready  to  attend  religion  s  drum  ecclefiafic ,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be 
pioufy  led  forth  and  commit  every  outrage  againft  the  Lord's  anointed , 
jegardlefs  of  former  obligations  or  oaths  of  allegiance.* 

It  feems  that  thefe  people  are  well  acquainted  with  their  duty  to 
God,  and  the  laws  of  their  country ;  but  do  not  underftand  one  word 
of  unconditional  obedience  to  the  parliament  of  Great* Britain. 

Political. 

Art.  45.  The  Revolutions  of  an  If  and  \  an  Oriental  Fragment. 
Tranfiated  from  the  original  Manufcript  of  Zoroaller,  in  Zend. 
By  an  Englilhman,  8vo.  1  s.  Fielding  and  Walker.  \ 

The  illand  is  Britain,  poorly  difguifed,  by  reverfmg  the  letters. 
Under  the  name  of  Niatirb .  In  this  hacknied  and  puerile  manner 
are  the  king,  the  parliament,  the  nobility,  &c.  exhibited  in  maf- 
querade.  The  defign  of  the  piece  is  to  reprefent  the  prefent  age  and 
nation,  as  totally  depraved  and  corrupt,  the  government  perverted 
into  defpotifm,  and  the  American  defection  the  natural  confequence 
©f  an  avowed  defign  to  enflave  the  colonies,  and  the  whole  empire. 
The  confequence  of  all,  is  a  revolution,  attended  with  the  ruin 
of  thofe  whofe  mifrule  occaftoned  it. 

Thus  far  with  refpeft  to  the  Author’s  plan.  If  the  matter  be  dif- 
agreeabie,  fo  is  the  manner.  We  fcarce  ever  met  with  any  thing 
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written  in  a  ftyle  fo  bombaft  and  uncouth. — But  we  forget  that  it  is 
‘  Oriental.’ 

Art.  46.  The  ConJUtutional  Criterion .  By  a  Member  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  6  d.  Almoni 
A  brief  inveftigation  of  the  firft  principles  and  fpirit  of  the  Bririfti, 
conftitution,  which  both  the  people  and  leaders  in  this  country  feem  of 
late  to  have  difavowed  or  forgotten  ;  with  fome  accurate  diftindions 
and  definitions. 

Art.  47.  Propofals  for  a  Plan  of  Reconciliation  and  Re-union  with 
the  Thirteen  Fro^vnices  cf  America ,  and  for  an  Union  with  the  other 
Colonies .  By  one  of  the  Public.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Kearfly.  1778. 
If  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  one  of  the  American  com- 
Tniffioners,  he  Teems  very  proper  to  be  added  to  their  number. 
Modefty,  perfpicuity,  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubied,  and  a 
love  of  liberty  charaderife  thefe  propofals,  and  render  them  worthy 
the  ferious  and  candid  confideration  of  every  one  who  wifhes  well  to 
the  Britifh  empire. 

It  would  be  happy  for  this  nation,  and  we  think  for  America  alfo, 
if  an  union  could  take  place,  on  fuch  liberal  principles  as  this  good 
gentleman  recommends ;  but  we  cannot  help  expreffing  our  furprife 
‘  that  the  horror  of  popery  fhould  have  taken  fuch  deep  root  in  fo 
liberal  a  mind  as  that  of  our  Author,  as  to  lead  him  to  the  idea  of 
excluding  any  men  from  the  benefits  of  toleration,  while  the  civil 
magiftrate  is  armed  with  power  to  punifh  every  unlawful  adion, 
and  the  prefs  and  pulpit  are  free  to  expo fe  every  falfe  principle,  and 
fuperftitious  fentiment.  We  apprehend  it  is  refraint  alone  that 
makes  popery  dangerous  in  a  proteftant  country. 

Novels  and  Memoirs. 

Art.  48.  A  Trip  to  Melafge  \  or  concife  Inflruciions  to  a 
young  Gentleman  entering  into  Life:  with  his  Obfervations  on 
the  Genius,  Manners,  Ton,  Opinions,  Philofophy,  and  Morals  of 
the  Melafgeans,  iamo.  2  Vo!s.  5  s.  fewed.  Law.  1 778. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  deviations  from  the  language  of  nature, 
none  is  more  inconfident  with  the  true  principles  of  good  writing, 

©r  more  offenfive  to  a  corred  tafte,  than  that  kind  of  obfeurity  which 
arifes  from  a  perpetual  effort  to  exprefs  every  idea  in  an  uncommon 
and  ftriking  manner.  We  have  feldom  met  with  a  work  in  which 
this  kind  of  affedation  is  more  prevalent,  or  in  which  juft  ideas  and 
refledions  (for  fuch  the  Author  feems  to  have  conceived)  are  inve- 
loped  with  thicker  clouds  of  words  than  the  prefent.  The  Writer’s 
defign  feems  to  have  been,  to  convey  leffbns  of  inftrudion,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  pidures  of  manners,  in  a  fidinous  narrative  ;  and  as  far  as  ue 
are  able  to  decypher  his  meaning,  we  think  we  difeover  fome  traces 
of  ability  both  as  a  moralift  and  a  fatyrift  ;  but  we  are  fo  frequently 
at  a  lofs  for  the  l'enfe,  that  we  do  not  deem  outfelves  qualified  abfo- 
lutely  to  decide  concerning  the  merit  of  the  work.  Before  this 
Author  can  exped  to  be  received  as  an  agreeable  or  ufeful  writer  by 
common  readers,  he  mud  learn  10  lower  his  ftyle  to  the  level  of  com¬ 
mon  understandings. 
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Art.  49.  Evelina ,  or  a  young  Lady’s  Entrance  into  the  World, 
i2mo.  3  vols.  9s.  Lowndes.  1778. 

This  novel  has  given  us  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  perufal,  that  wen 
do  not  heiitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  moft  fprightly,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  agreeable  productions  of  this  kind,  which  has  of  late  fallen 
under  out  notice.  A  great  variety  of  natural  incidents,  fome  of 
the  comic  ftamp,  render  the  narrative  extremely  interelling.  The 
characters,  which  are  agreeably  diverfified,  are  conceived  and  drawn 
with  propriety,  and  fupported  with  fpint.  The  whole  is  written 
with  great  eafe  and  command  of  language.  From  this  commenda¬ 
tion,  however,  we  moil  except  the  character  of  a  fon  of  Neptune, 
whofe  manners  are  rather  thofe  of  a  rough,  uneducated  country 
Squire,  than  thofe  of  a  genuine  fea-captain. 

Medical. 

Art.  50.  J  new  Method  of  curing  the  Venereal  Dlfeafe  hy  Fumiga¬ 
tion  ;  together  with  critical  Observations  on  the  different  Methods 
of  Cure ;  and  an  Account  of  fome  new  and  ufeful  Preparations  of 
Mercury.  By  Sir  Peter  Lalonette,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  DoClor  Regent  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyfic  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Paris.  Tranflated  into  Englifh ;  with  copper-plates* 
&  c.  8vo.  4s.  Sewed.  Wilkie.  1777. 

The  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  by  fumigations,  the  general  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  attempts  to  ellablilh 
by  a  comparifon  with  other  methods,  has  fallen  into  difufe,  chiefly  on 
account  of  unfkilfuinefs  in  the  application,  and  the  noxious  quality 
of  the  fumes  employed.  With  refpedt  to  the  latter  caufe,  the  frequent 
adulterations  of  Mercury  with  other  metallic  fubfiances,  and  the  ful- 
phureous  and  faline  particles  with  which  it  was  combined  in  order  to 
volatilize  it,  were  what,  according  to  this  writer,  alone  rendered  its 
life  under  this  form,  fufpedled  and  dangerous.  It  was  his  ftudy, 
therefore,  to  remedy  thefe  defers;  and  by  experiments  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  muriatic  acid  was  the  proper  agent  for  elevating  mer¬ 
cury  in  fuch  a  form  as  might  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  the  human 
body.  On  this  principle  he  prepared  the  following  powder  for  fumi¬ 
gation.  To  a  folution  of  corrofive  iublimate  in  water,  fixed  alkali 
was  added,  and  the  red  precipitate  produced  by  the  mixture  was  wafhed 
till  it  became  perfefllv  infipid,  and  then  dried.  This  matter  was 
fublimed  in  a  cucurbit,  to  which  feveral  aiudels  were  luted.  The 
product  was  a  greyifh  powder,  which,  triturated  in  a  marble  mortar, 
and  walked  over  with  hot  water,  he  diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Jimple  mercurial  powder. 

Another  powder  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Corrofive 
fublimate  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  filings,  and  the 
combination  was  formed  into  a  pafle  with  water.  This,  after  being 
dried,  was  fublimed  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  the  former  ;  and  the 
produdl  was  a  mercurial  powder,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  its  containing  more  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  a  fmail  portion 
of  iron.  He  calls  it,  therefore,  martial  mercurial  powder . 

A  third  powder  was  made  by  triturating  the  pure  running  mercury 
refuking  from  the  two  foregoing  proceffes  with  an  equal  quantity  of 

fine 
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fine  clay,  till  the  globules  entirely  difappeared.  This  is  his  argilla¬ 
ceous  mercurial  powder. 

Thus  provided  with  three  fumigating  powders  of  different  degrees 
of  activity,  he  proceeded  to  invent  proper  machines  for  their  appli¬ 
cation,  But  for  the  defcription  of  thefe,  with  the  rules  laid  down  for 
the  ufe  of  the  feveral  powders,  and  the  attentions  of  the  fuccefs  at¬ 
tending  this  method  of  cure,  we  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itfelf,  which 
appears  to  us  deferving  of  notice,  as  well  from  the  chemift  as  from 
the  medical  praditioner. 

Art.  51.  Farther  Obfervations  upon  the  EjfeFts  of  Camphire  and 
Calomel ;  upon  the  Effects  of  Calomel  in  the  Dropfy  ;  upon  Bath 
Waters  ;  and  upon  the  Epilepfy  ;  being  an  Appendix  to  Effays  upon 
thefe  Subieds  formerly  publifhed.  To  which  is  added,  a  Letter 
to  Dr.  Adee  upon  the  Effects  of  a  Decoition  of  the  Elm  Bark  in. 
Cutaneous  Eruptions.  \bj  Daniel  Lyfons,  M.  D.  8vo.  i  s. 
Wilkie.  177  7. 

Of  the  former  publications  of  this  writer  we  gave  an  account  in 
our  Reviews  for  the  months  of  March  1772,  and  Augull  1773.  The 
prefent  appendix  affords  but  little  additional  information  for  our  Rea¬ 
ders.  The  firft  article  contains  nothing  anfwerable  to  its  title,  but 
a  cafe  in  which  a  mortification  from  external  injury  was  Hopped  by 
the  application  of  camphire,  afiifted  by  fpirits  of  wine,  fpiric  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  llrong  beer  grounds.  In  the  fscond  two  new  cafes 
are  given  cf  the  effeds  of  calomel  in  dropfies,  one  of  which  is  indeed 
fufiiciently  worthy  of  obfervation,  A  boy,  defended  with  water  to 
an  amazing  fize,  and  aim  oil  expiring  for  want  of  breath,  after  the 
unfuccefsfui  exhibition  of  various  medicines,  took  fix  pills  of  five 
grains  of  calomel  each  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours*  which  en¬ 
tirely  evacuated  the  water  by  the  way  of  urine,  without  producing 
any  effed  on  the  falival  glands.  The  boy  filled  again,  but  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  medicine,  followed  by  tonics,  radically  cured  him. 

From  the  farther  obfervations  on  Bath  waters  vve  can  extrad  nothing 
of  much  confequence,  Chemiftry  does  not  appear  to  be  the  dodor’s 
forty  and  there  is  much  more  knowledge  of  this  kind  in  an  extrad 
from  Mr.  War  hire’s  ledures  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  than  in  the 
Author’s  own  remarks. 

The  next  article  contains  fome  inftances  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
flowers  of  cardamine  in  the  epilepfy,  which,  though  by  no  means  lo 
conclufive  as  might  be  wifhed,  are  n®  inconfiderabie  confirmation  of 
its  poffeifing  a  power  in  this  difeafe  which  merits  the  attention  of 
the  faculty.  The  letter  concerning  the  effeds  of  elm  bark  was  read 
at  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  leems  to  prove  its  title  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  cutaneous  complaints. 

Art.  52.  An  Adclrefs  on  the  Subject  of  Inoculation  ;  wherein  is  fug- 
gefied  a  new  Mode  of  Pradice  in  that  Line,  calculated  for  the 
univerfal  Safety  and  Intereil  of  Society.  By  R.  Bath,  Surgeon. 
]2mo.  6d.  Bew,  &c. 

Of  the  medical  publications  whicn  we  have  the  honour  to  review, 
about  one  half  are  defigned  to  puff  the  writei’s  noftrums,  and  nearly 
the  other  half  the  writers  themfelves.  Is  there  no  third  clafs  ?  truly 
a  very  fmall  one. 
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Mr.  Bath’s  work  certainly  belongs  to  the  fecond  head  ;  and  we  (halt 
To  far  befriend  him,  as  to  mention,  in  two  lines,  what  he  takes  the 
compafs  of  a  lixpenny  pamphlet  to  make  known,  w*.  that  at  his 
Dispensary  in  Union-court,  Holborn,  perfons  are  inoculated  at  $ 
crown  a  head. 

Art.  53.  Elements  of  Midwifery, ;  or  the  Arcana  of  Nature  in  the 
Formation  and  Production  of  the  Human  Species  elucidated,  &c. 
&c.  By  William  Moore,  M.  D.  8vq.  4  s.  fewed.  Johnfon, 

1 777-  ..  .  .  , 

Former  critics  have  given  receipts  to  make  epic  poems,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  ourfelves  almoft  equally  qualified,  from  experience, 
to  give  one  for  a  treatife  on  midwifery.  We  will  venture  to  try. 
Take  a  fair  copy  of  the  le&ures  of  any  teacher  in  midwifery  ;  (it  is 
no  matter  who,  as  they  all  proceed  on  the  fame  general  plan)  cut  and 
trim  them  to  the  fize  required  ;  interfperfe  a  few  flowers  of  language 
of  your  own,  if  you  have  any  knack  that  way,  fuch  as  delicate  touches 
of  fentiment,  and  a  little  pruriency  of  defcription  ;  talk  confidently 
of  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arcana  of  nature ;  and  throw 
in  fome  clever  hints  of  your  pra&ical  (kill  and  experience,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  your  great  tendernefs  and  fympathy — and  the  talk  is  done. 
Take  care  to  advertife  your  book  fufficiently,  and  whether  it  fells  or 
not,  it  will  at  lead  make  known  your  name  and  place  of  abode. 

Art.  54.  A  new  Medical  Dictionary ;  or  general  Repofitory  of 
Phylic,  &c«  &c.  By  G.  Mocherby,  M.  D.  Folio.  1 1.  iis.  6d* 
Boards.  Johnfon. 

The  purpofe  of  this  dictionary  appears  to  be,  to  furnifh  thofe  me¬ 
dical  practitioners  who  have  neither  leifure  nor  opportunity  to  perufe 
many  books,  with  ufeful  information  in  every  branch  of  their  profef- 
Jion,  comprifed  in  as  fmall  a  compafs  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCts 
will  admit.  It  is  therefore  in  bulk  a  medium  between  the  volumi¬ 
nous  dictionary  of  James,  and  the  fmall  ones  of  other  compilers,  which 
contain  little  more  than  an  explanation  of  terms.  Such  a  plan  has, 
doubtlefs,  its  utility,  and  though  it  will  not  produce  a  work  intend¬ 
ing  to  the  learned  and  v^ell  informed  Reader,  it  may  prove  beneficial 
to  a  much  larger  clafs. 

The  execution  of  the  prefent  attempt  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  good 
as  might  be  expedited  in  a  defign  fo  various  and  extenfive.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is,  in  general,  extraCled  from  authors  of  the  mod  refpeCtable  au¬ 
thority,  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  appears  a  want  of  method  and 
confiftency  in  particular  articles,  where  the  varying  opinions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  writers  are  not  fufficiently  digefted  by  the  compiler ;  and  there 
is  in  many  parts  a  deficiency  of  that  clearnefs  and  accuracy  of  expref- 
flon  which  is  fo  effential  a  quality  in  every  abridgment.  We  will 
venture,  however,  on  the  whole,  to  recommend  the  work  as  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  libraries  of  thofe  for  whom  it  is  principally 
defig ned.  V 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  publications  which  performs  more  than 
it  promifes  in  the  title-page..  Nothing  is  faid  there  concern ing  plates, 
and  yet  fome  very  tolerable  anatomical  and  botanical  engravings  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  *>  .  \  >  v/  *  -  i  ’  4 « v . 
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Art.  55.  Qbfervations  on  Wounds  of  the  Head ,  with  a  particular 
Enquiry  into  the  Parts  principally  affetled  in  thofe  who  die  in 
Confcquence  of  fuch  Injuries.  By  William  Deafe,  Surgeon  to  the 
United  Hofpitals  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  Sr.  Catherine,  [Dublin]. 
8 vo.  2S.  6d.  London.  Robinfon.  1776. 

Mr.  Deafe  in  his  introdu&ion  obferves,  that  although  no  part  of 
furgery  has  been  more  the  iubjeci  of  difeuifion  than  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  its  principles  are  ft  ill  dubious  and  unfettled,  and 
its  fuccefs  very  unfatisfadory.  Of  two  Jate  writers  of  eminence  in 
our  own  country,  one,  Mr.  Pott,  attributes  a  great  lhare  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  thefe  injuries  to  that  communication  exifiing  between 
the  blood  veffeis  on  the  outfide  and  on  the  infide  of  the  cranium, 
which  propagates  inflammation  and  fuppuration  from  one  to  the 
ether.  He  therefore  warmly  recommends  the  immediate  application 
of  the  trepan,  in  order  to  free  the  difeafed  dura  mater,  and  difeharge 
the  matter  collefted  on  its  furface  ;  and  depends  upon  very  profufe 
bleedings,  and  other  evacuations,  to  prevent  thofe  obftruCtions  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  the  caufe  of  its  morbid  condition.  Mr.  B .cornfield,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceiving  that  the  caufe  of  inflammation  is  rather  a 
fpafmodic  ftri&ure  of  the  capillary  arteries,  than  a  plethoric  fullnefs, 
propofes  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  fudorifics,  by  means  of  which,  he  fays, 
the  trepan  is  frequently  rendered  unneceflarv.  Mr.  Deafe  found 
neither  of  thefe  methods  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  recommendation  of  their 
patrons  would  lead  us  to  expert ;  he  was  therefore  led  to  a  more  com¬ 
plete  invefligation  of  the  caufe  of  the  fatal  fymptoms  fo  generally  at¬ 
tending  thefe  accidents.  It  is  his  opinion,  confirmed  by  many 
difle&ions,  that  the  fuffering  parts  are  much  more  commonly  the  pia 
mater  and  furface  of  the  brain  itfelf,  than  the  dura  mater  ;  that 
confequently  the  operation  of  the  trepan  can  very  feldom  be 
fuccefsful  either  in  preventing  or  removing  the  alarming  fymp¬ 
toms  ;  and  that  moderate  evacuations,  with  cooling  fedatives,  are 
the  moft  likely  means  of  relief.  A  number  of  cafes  are  related, 
almotl  all  of  which  terminated  fatally,  notwithllanding  the  timely 
application  of  the  trepan^  and  on  examination  of  the  parts,  the 
difeafe  evidently  appeared  out  of  the  reach  of  that  operation,  being 
difperfed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  pia  mater  and  brain. 

We  would  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  work  to  practitioners, 
although,  perhaps,  it  will  rather  tend  to  confirm  them  in  an  opinion 
of  the  ineflicacy  of  every  method  of  treating  thefe  cafes,  than  to  give 
them  confidence  in  any  one. 

Some  inaccuracies  occur  in  the  ftyle,  and  particularly  a  few  dif- 
gufting  gallicifms,  which  might  eafily  have  been  avoided. 

Horticulture. 

Art.  56.  The  Beauties  of  Flora  Difplayed ;  or,  Gentleman  and 
Lady's  Pocket  Companion  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  :  On  an 
entire  new  Plan  :  With  a  Catalogue  of  Seeds  neceflfary  for  each 
of  them.  By  N.  Swinden,  Gardener  and  Seedfman  at  Brentford- 
End.  izmo.  2s.  Dodfley,  &c.  1778. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  little  manual  of  horticulture,  con- 
fills  in  the  defeription  of  the  heights  and  colours  of  about  200 
different  flowers,  with  particular  directions  for  fowing,  managing, 
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and  arranging  them,  fo  as  to  have  thofe  of  nearly  equal  heights  by 
themfelves,  and  that  no  two  flowers  of  the  fame  colour  be  feen  to¬ 
gether  ;  nor  that  any  one  kind  Ihould  be  hidden  by  the  other.  By 
this  means,  you  have,  at  one  view,  the  whole  garden  painted  with 
a  pleaflng  variety,  in  the  richeft  array  of  nature,  and  executed  with 
very  little  trouble.  Thefe  deflgns  are  illuftrated  by  feven  copper¬ 
plates,  exhibiting  the  nature  and  effed  of  the  feverai  arrangements, 
by  the  pofuions  of  the  flowers,  See.  when  growing. 

The  Author  has  alfo  given  a  fhort  Iketch  of  the  moft  defirable 
jituation  of  both  the  pleafure  and  kitchen  garden  ;  with  the  refpec- 
tive  methods  of  culture,  &c.  But  thefe  points  are  to  be  found  in 
every  kalendar  and  treatife  on  the  fubjed.  What  is  properly  Mr. 
Swinden’s  own,  in  this  trad,  is  ingenious,  and  may  prove  very  fatif- 
fadory  to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  the  improvements  abovementioned. 

L  A  w. 

Art.  57,  An  Alphabetical  Epitome  of  the  Common  Lava  of  England ; 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Security  of  the  Perfons,  Property,  and 
Privileges  of  Individuals  :  Direding,  in  a  great  Variety  of  In- 
ftances,  not  only  to  the  feverai  Points  in  which  the  Law  does  or 
does  not  give  a  Remedy,  but  alfo  to  the  particular  Species  of  Re¬ 
medy  the  Law  has  provided  for  diflinct  Injuries  and  Wrongs  :  In- 
terfperfed  with  many  other  ufeful  Articles,  neceffary  to  be  known 
for  a  proper  Difcharge  of  the  feverai  Duties  of  public  and  private 
Life.  With  an  Addenda ,  (hewing  the  Law  refpeding  Cofts  in  the 
Profecution  of  Adions,  and  pointing  out  the  Quantum  of  Cods 
allowed,  Sec.  By  G.  Clark,  Efq.  Author  of  The  Penal  Statutes 
abridged.  8vo.  3  s.  6  d.  fewed.  Fielding  and  Walker.  1778, 
The  Author  of  this  Epitome  has  fo  fully  explained  his  defign  in 
the  title-page,  that  he  has  rendered  any  thing  farther  by  way  of  in¬ 
formation  unneceflary.  The  extent  of  the  work  is  much  too  li¬ 
mited  to  be  of  any  great  ufe  to  praditioners  in  the  law;  but  thofe 
whofe  fituation  renders  fome  acquaintance  with  the  common  law  ne- 
G^ffary,  and  a  flight  knowledge  of  it  fufiicient,  may  occafionally 
confult  fuch  a  didionary  as  this,  with  advantage. 

Navigation. 

Art.  58.  A  new  Epitome  of  Practical  Navigation ;  or  Guide  to 
the  Indian  Seas ,  the.  The  whole  illuftratco  with  a  Variety  of 
Copper-plates.  By  Samuel  Dunn,  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Lon¬ 
don.  8vo.  9  s.  bound,  and  8  s.  Boards.  Becker,  &c. 

Beflde  the  rules,  Sec.  to  be  met  with  in  treatifes  of  navigation  in 
general,  this  work  contains  fome  novelties  peculiar  to  the  Author. 
Particularly,  in  a  dedication  to  the  Diredors  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  Mr.  Dunn  makes  his  acknowledgments  for  the  leave 
given  him  by  them,  to  take  the  obfervations  of  the  variation  of  tha 
needle  from  the  journals  of  their  fnips;  from  which  obfervations, 
and.  the  application  of  the  theory  of  the  magnetic  needle  difeovered 
by  him,  4  the  new  variation  charts  *  for  thofe  oceans  which  are 


*  Thefe  were  publilhed.  not  long  ago  by  the  Author,  on  nine 
copper-plates,  under  the  title  of  A  Ne<w  Allas  cf  Variations  of 
the  Magnetic  Needle ,  for  the  Atlantic ,  Ethiopic ,  Southern,  and  Indian 
Oceans ,  the. 
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CrofTed  in  Eaft  India  voyages,  have  been  drawn  and  publ^ied.’— 
And  to  fupply  their  deleft,  he  adds,  4  where  the  variation  lines  ran 
unfavourable  for  afcertaining  the  longitude,  I  have  written  this 
treatife.*  The  Author  likewife  inveftigates  and  correfts  the  errors 
incident  in  fome  nice  obfervations,  which  proceed  from  not  attending 
to  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth  ;  particularly  in  taking  am¬ 
plitudes,  &c. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  59.  The  Rejoinder:  Principally  containing,  I.  Some  de- 
fenhve  Pleas  for  the  Inflitutions  and  Minilters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  illiberally  afperfed  in  two  pamphlets  lately  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Medley,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  James  Turner  of 
Birmingham.  11.  A  more  particular  Refutation  of  Mr.  Medley’s 
falfe  Doftrine  of  the  Effentiality  of  Dipping.  III.  The  fcriptural 
Mode  of  adminiftering  Baptifm  by  pouring  or  fprinkling  of  Water, 
farther  vindicated,  from  the  moil  capital  Objections  of  Dr.  Sten- 
nett,  and  the  other  two  Anabaptifts  aforefaid.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  de  Courcy :  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond’s,  Shrewfburv.  Parti. 
8vo.  3  s.  Shrewfbury,  printed.  London,  fold  by  G.  Robinfon. 
1777.  g  4 

The  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond’s  is  not  yet  tired  of  the  contefi:  :  but  we 
apprehend  the  world  will  be  little  intereiled  in  thefe  publications. 
He  writes  with  fpirit,  and  appears  to  underhand  his  fubjeft;  but 
he  makes  the  moll  of  l'ome  illiberal  refleftions  of  his  antagonists,  and 
dwells  longer  on  them  than  we  think  was  at  all  requifite.  We  have 
already  given  our  fentirnents  on  this  Salopian  controverfy  *,  and 
apprehend  it  unneceflary  to  add  many  farther  remarks.  We  believe 
it  fufficient  to  obferve  that  fome  writings  of  Dr.  Stennett’s  come  here 
under"  our  Author’s  review,  concerning  which  he  fays,  4  It  requires 
fome  apology  to  my  readers,  that  I  have  introduced  this  gentleman’s 
name  in  the  courfe  of  my  remarks.  In  taking  that  liberty,  I  mean 
not  to  infmuate  that  there  fublills  the  fmallelt  refemblance  between 
the  fpirit  and  llyle  of  this  pious  and  polite  writer,  and  thofe  of  my 
opponents.  Their  refpeftive  performances  exhibit  a  ftr’Jdng  contrail. 
But,  adds  he,  as  Mr.  Medley  is  apparently  a  rambling  and  incon- 
clulive  reafoner,  I  have  introduced  Dr.  S.’s  more  powerful  arguments, 
as  a  fupply  for  Mr.  M.’s  great  deficiency.’  Another  volume  on  this 
fubjeft  is  preparing  for  the  prefs  ! 

Art.  60.  Remarks  on  the  ancient  and prejent  State  of  the  Vongrega- 
tional  Churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk .  With  fome  Striftures  on  the 
Account  given  of  this  Denomination  in  general,  in  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiilory  of  the  celebrated  Motheim.  By  a  Suffolk  Minifter. 
8vo.  is.  6  d,  Buckland,  &c.  177  7. 

Church-difcipline  and  government  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  great  and 
long  debate  among  Chriilians.  The  fcriptures  which  give  fufficient 
inllruftions  in  points  of  elfential  importance,  are  not  fo  explicit  on 
the  forms  and  offices  of  Chriftian  focieties.  It  is  fully  clear  from 
them,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  confcience  each  man  is  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  human  power  which  has  any  authority 
to  bind  him  to  a  particular  belief  or  conduft  as  to  his  faith,  and 

*  Vid.  Monthly  Rev.  Sept.  1776,  p,  243 — 243.  Rev.  Dec.  1776, 
p.  487. 
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manner  of  worfhip.  It  is  as  clear  that  whatever  method  of  worfhip  and 
Chriftian  communion,  is  moil  decent,  catholic,  edifying,  free  from 
worldly  and  oftentatious  pomp,  and  authoritative  claims  and  ufurpa- 
tions,  is  moil  conformable  to  the  fimplicity  and  purity  of  the  New 
Teftament.  The  independent  or  congregational  mode,  of  which  we  have 
an  account  in  this  pamphlet,  is  in  ieveral  refpefts  orderly  and  agree¬ 
able,  efpecially  in  its  fundamental  principle,  viz.  that  liberty  of  confcience 
is  to  he  allowed  to  all  who  do  not  dijiurb  the  peace  of  civil  fociety.  There 
have  been,  perhaps,  and  ftill  arc  fome  forms  and  rules  too  narrow 
and  reftri&ed  for  fo  broad  a  bafts.  The  pafTage  in  Dr.  Mofheim’s 
hiftory  which  has  offended  this  writer,  is  that  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
independents  as  ‘  a  party  become  very  timid  and  low,  and  that 
impelled  by  necejjity  they  mull  have  come  into  the  opinions  of  the 
Prefby terians  in  many  things,  and  departed  from  the  tenets  of  their 
predecefTors.’  This  reprefentation,  our  author  would  prove  to  be 
very  unjuft,  and  owing  to  the  imperfedl  notions  Dr.  Molheim  had 
an  opportunity  of  forming  on  the  point.  He  very  properly  obferves 
in  regard  to  thofe  Diffenters  who  are  called  Prefby  terians,  that  the 
term  feems  to  be  retained  merely  by  way  or  diftin&ion  and  becaufe 
they  are  in  general  the  fuccefTors  or  thofe  of  the  middle  of  the  lall 
century,  that  were  for  adopting  the  church  government  of  Scotland.. 
We  {ball  only  add  that  this  is  a  fenfible  pamphlet,  written  by  one 
who  well  underftands  the  fubjedl,  and  wifhes  to  have  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  more  generally  aiffufed. 

Art.  6 1.  A  Series  of  Dialogues ,  addrejfed  to  the  Jews,  in  the 
35th  Jubilee  of  their  Difperfion  and  Captivity.  In  thefe  Dia¬ 
logues,  Jefus  Chrift  is  proved  to  be  that  Man-child  revealed  to 
John,  Rev.  xii.  1  — <.  And  that  he  is  the  fame  Son  of  Man  [Bar 
\ Enojh )  whom  Daniel  fees  brought  in  the  Clouds  of  Heaven  to  the 
f hr  one  of  the  Ancient  of  Days*  chap.  vii.  13*  That  he  is  called 
Jefus  of  Nazareth  under  the  Gsfpel,  becaufe.he  was  feparated  and 
kept  hid  as  it  were,  many  ages  before  he  came  into  Fiejh ,  to  redeem 
the  Children  of  his  Father  and  Mother,  Adam,  under  the  Fail. 

8vo.  is.  Wilkie,  See.  1777*  ,  1  1  <• 

Who  is  the  Author  of  this  pamphlet  we  know  not.  From  the  laft 
fentence  of  the  preface,  which  fpeaks  of  the  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphian  church  and  faith,  we  fhould  conclude  that  he  is  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  He  appears  to  be  a  roan  of  reading,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  a  particular  branch.  His  turn  is  for  myilicifm,  recondite 
asd  interior  meanings,  &c.  Enquiries  of  fuch  a  nature  may  fome- 
times  be  made  to  advantage;  but  there  is  fo  much  room  for  chi¬ 
meras,  that  little  fatisfadion  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  generality 
of  fuch  writings.  Dr.  Henry  More,  as  this  Author  obferves,  ex- 
preffes  his  perfaafton,  that  the  difeovery  of  the  genuine  ancient  Cab - 
ha/a,  would  render  the  Chriftian  religion  more  acceptable  to  the 
|eWs;  but  while  he  fays  this,  he  at  the  fame  time  acknowledges  the 
necelTity  of  its  being  purified  from  the  vaft  heap  of  drofs  under, 
which  it  now  lies  buried.  Bow  far  the  remark  of  the  above  learned 
writer  may  be  juft,  we  do  not  prefume  to  determine.  The  Jews,  no 
doubt,  labour  under  very  ftrong  prejudices  and  mifconceptions. 
ft  is  an  humane  and  benevolent  ad  to  endeavour  to  undeceive  them, 
and  draw  sfide  the  veil  which  conceals  the  truth.  They  are  ad- 

drefted  with  much  companion  by  our  Author,  But  if  he  is  himfelf 
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bewildered  amidd  types  and  antitypes,  &c.  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will 
not  have  great  fuceefs  with  thofe  to  whom  he  particularly  applies* 
It  has  been  generally  thought,  and  with  the  appearance  of  truth, 
that  Rev.  xii.  1 — 5.  reprefents  Chriftianity  under  the  emblem  of  a 
beautiful  and  majeftic  woman,  and  that  her  pregnancy  and  delivery 
of  a  Man  Child  fignified  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  its  llrength  and 
vigour,  notyvithflanding  the  efforts  made  againlt  it.  But  here  we 
are  prefented  with  a  very  different  explication,  into  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  enter. 

Art.  62.  A  plain  and  fcriptural  Account  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
collected  from  every  Paffage  which  occurs  in  the  New  Tellatnent 
on  that  Subjedt :  Together  with  a  molt  remarkable  Hebrew  Pro- 
phefy  contained  in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Genefis.  To  which  is 
added,  a  fcriptural  Effay  on  the  Advantages  arifing  from  the 
Study  of  the  Sacred  Writings ;  divided  into  the  following  Heads : 
1.  Of  the  Difpofitions  of  Mankind.  2.  Of  the  Properties  of  the 
Word  of  God*  3.  Of  the  State  Mankind  are  in  by  Nature# 
4.  Of  the  Deliverance  God  hath  propofed  to  Sinners.  5.  H©w 
this  Deliverance  is  made  known.  6.  Of  the  natural  Man  not  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  underdanding  the  Scriptures.  7.  The  Promifes 
which  God  hath  given  for  the  underdanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
8.  Why  the  Scriptures  are  not  more  generally  underdood.  9. 
Of  the  Charge  of  the  Minidry.  10.  Of  the  New  Teilament  Mi- 
niftry.  1 1.  Of  the  Neceffity  of  Regeneration.  1 2.  How  the  Soul 
is  regenerated.  13.  C’f  the  Perfection  ^nd  Efficacy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  14.  Of  Faith  being  the  Gift  of  God.  15.  How  Faith  is 
attained.  16.  A  general  Exhortation  to  Repentance.  How 
Mankind  are  rendered  inexcufable  in  rejecting  the  Gofpel,  with 
the  dreadful  Confequences  of  fuch  Rejection.  By  a  Wellwilher  to 
the  Interefts  of  Chriftianity.  8vo.  is.  York,  primed ;  London, 
Matthews. 

This  voluminous  title-page  fufficiently  informs  the  reader  what 
he  may  expeCt  to  meet  with  in  the  perufal  of  this  pamphlet.  Yet, 
befide  all  this,  there  is  a  farther  traCl,  confiding  of  near  twenty 
pages,  on  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  doCtrine  of  three  in  one . 
This,  excepting  the  introduction,  is  entirely  a  collection  of  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  Hebrew  prophecy  is  nothing  more  than  ten  names  of 
perfons  from  Adam  to  Noah,  which,  in  their  explication,  this  honed 
man  fuppofes  to  fortell  the  Chridian  falvation.  The  bed  part  of 
this  pamphlet  is  the  account  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  employs  only 
ten  or  eleven  pages,  and  is  plain,  rational,  and  fcriptural.  The 
Author  appears  to  be  a  well-meaning  man,  but  the  lucubrations  of 
well  meaning  perfons  are  not  always  worth  publidiing. 

~  S  E  R  M  O  N  S. 

I.  Preached  at  St.  Peter’s,  Colcheder,  June  24,  1777,  being  the 
Feftival  of  St.  John  the  Baptid.  Before  the  Provincial  Grand 
Mafter,  and  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  the  mod  Ancient  and 
Honourable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  of  Effex.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Martin  Leake,  LL.  B.  late  of  St.  Peter’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Fingringhas  in  Effex.  8vo.  is. 
Sewel,  &c. 

This  reverend  Mafon  begins  with  praying  for  thofe  vyho  fmjle  at 
his  fraternity,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  they  may  continue 

that 
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that  wicked  pra&ice  without  Spiritual  dread  or  fear.  He  fets  out 
with  reprefenting  benevolence  as  the  great  principle  by  which  his 
Society  is  a&uated  ;  but  ill  does  he  pradtife  what  he  preaches ;  for 
no  fooner  has  he  announced  this  than  he  begins  to  abufe  the  poor 
man  after  God's  own  heart.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious.  That 
prince,  not  remarkable  for  his  mafonry,  contented  himfelf  with  buy¬ 
ing  a  barn  of  Araunah  the  Jebufite,  which  had  been  built  probably 
before  he  was  born.  Solomon  he  praifes  to  thofe  Ikies,  to  which, 
however,  only  his  temple  afpired  ;  but  then  Solomon  belonged  to 
the  Grand  Provincial  Lodge,  was  a  mighty  builder,  and  contracted 
with  King  Hiram  for  an  hundred  thoufand  load  of  timber,  and  other 
materials.  Another  Hiram,  the  workman,  the  Preacher  calls  4  the 
widow’s  fon  of  the  tribe  of  Napthali,’  and  adds,  4  with  whofe  pri¬ 
vate  hiilory  they  only  who  are  Mailers  among  us  are  acquainted.’ 
What  abfurd  affectation  of  my  fiery,  as  if  it  were  neceilary  to  be 
a  Mailer  Mafon  to  come  at  the  private  Hiflory  of  Hiram  !  or  as 
if  the  hiilory  of  that  workman  lay  more  obvious  to  any  individual 
of  this  ilrange  Society,  than  it  does  to  the  loweft  commentator  on 
the  Bible ! 

Sermons  on  the  late  General  Faff,  Feb.  27,  1778,  continued  : 

See  our  laff  Number,  p.  246. 

VI.  Before  the  Hon.  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Weft- 

minfier.  By  William  Vife,  LL.  D.  ReClor  of  Lambeth,  qto. 

1  s.  Cadell. 

In  this  very  loyd  difcoarfe - — 

Friend :  44  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Reviewer, 
but  pray  what  is  loyalty 

Reviewer:  Loyalty,  Sir! — loyalty  is— -Will  you  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vour  to  refer  this  queflion  to  your  long-headed  Correfpondent,  the 
Burgomafter  of  Am  Herd  am  ? 

Friend :  A  Dutch  definition  of  loyalty  muft  be  carious  to  an  Eng- 
lifh  politician  :  I  will  certainly  write  to  the  Burgomaller. 

Reviewer  :  And,  till  this  anfwer  arrives,  let  us  defer  the  conlide- 
ration  of  Dr,  Vife’s  difeourfe. 

VII.  At  Liverpool .  By  William  Hunter,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Brazen- 

r.ofe  College,  Oxford,  and  Miniiler  of  St,  Paul’s,  Liverpool.  q.to, 

I  s.  Cadeii. 

If  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  more  forbearance  toward  this 
jfmfui  nation  than  Father  Hunter  feems  to  have,  dreadful,  indeed, 
muft  be  the  danger  we  are  in  ;  for,  after  drawing  out  an  horrible 
catalogue  of  our  crimes,  and  adding  to  it  4  the  open  and  avowed  in¬ 
fidelity  of  the  age,’  he  tells  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  corporation 
of  Liverpool  that  4  this  1  all  infult  offered  to  heaven  is  of  too  fhock- 
ing  a  nature  to  be  ta?nely  endured  !’ — We  hope  this  reverend  Gentle¬ 
man  of  Brazen  nofe  is  not  difpofed  to  perfecute  any  man  for  his 
principles  ! — He  appears  to  have  had  fome  individual  infidel  in 
view:  Who  can  it  be?  Chub  is  dead,  Bolingbroke  is  dead,  Annet 
is  dead,  Hume  is  dead, — and  Voltaire  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
Fellow  of  an  Englilh  univerfity. — We  have  it  in  a  note,  p.  23, 
where  the  pious  Preacher  exprefsly  *  points  at  a  well-known  Sedlarian 
champion  in  the  field  of  letters,  whofe  name  (fays  he)  it  is  to  be 
wilhed,  were  clofed  up  with  the  reft  of  the  inhdel  group  in  the  black 
3  bock 


book  of  oblivion.  From  the  extenfive  range  this  Writer  has  taken 
in  the  world  of  fcience,  it  might  feem  (however  paradoxical  the 
thought)  as  if  he  underftood  every  thing  but  his  own  profeffion— the 
falvation  of  fouls.'— There  is  more  of  this  pointed  note  ;  the  whole  of 
which  we  leave  to  the  feelings  of  Dr.  ******** t  who  may  poflibly 
deem  fuch  language  “  too  lhocking  to  be  tamely  endured — But  this 
may  depend  upon  the  light  in  which  the  Sectarian  Champion  may 
may  happen  to  view  his  antagonift. 

VIII.  The  Lord’/  Controverfy  with  a  guilty  Nation .  Two  Sermons. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  De  Courcy,  Vicar  oi  St.  Alkmond’s,  Shrewf- 
bury  ;  and  foriflerly  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo.  i  s. 
Robinfon,  &c.  . 

This  flaming  Churchman  paints  *  the  fns  of  a  *  rebellious  people, 
and  the  judgments  of  incenfed  Deity/  in  dark  jhades  and  frong  co¬ 
louring, —  to  ufe  his  own  words,  in  defcribing  the  penciling  of  the 
Jewith  prophet,  jer.  v.  from  whence  Mr.  De  Courcy  has  taken  his 
text  f.  He  particularly  difplays,  in  all  its  abominable  branches, 
the  criminality  of  the  Jevvilh  nation  ;  and  hideous  as  the  picture  is, 
he  boldly  pronounces  that  we  are  even  worfe  than  the  Jews  of  Jere¬ 
miah’s  time  ;  and  that  *  there  is  not  a  Angle  tranfgrelfion  in  their 
group  of  iniquities/  which  does  not  *  abound,  with  all  its  aggrava¬ 
tions,  in  this  land  of  guilt/ 

Among  the  enormities  enumerated,  he  considers  ‘  the  horrible 
complacency  in  falfe  dodrines ,  and  the  propagation  and  national 
efpoufal  of  error  [among  the  Jews]  as  the  moil  atrocious  ;  and,  as 
there  is  not  a  Angle  tranfgreiiion  in  their  group,  with  which  we  is 
not  chargeable,  he  accordingly  directs  the  thunder  of  his  fpiritaai 
artillery,  point  blanc,  again!!  thofe  impious  wretches,  the  philofo- 
phers ,  the  materialifs ,  the  anti-fubfcribers ,  and  the  anti' trinitarian* 
of  the  age. 

This  is  one  of  your  {launch,  orthodox  divines ;  but  his  zeal  is  not 
altogether  without  knowledge  ;  for  he,  undoubtedly,  poffefles  confi- 
derable  abilities. 

IX.  The  Cinjil  War  between  the  Ifraehtes  and  Benjamites  illuflrated 

and  applied , — in  the  Pariih  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Canterbury. 
By  John  Duncomb,  M.  A.  Redtor  of  that  Parifh,  and  one  of  the 
Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral.  410.  6d.  Law. 

Avoiding  political  topics,  as  unfuitable  to  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Dun- 
comb,  very  commendably,  prefers  the  conciliatory  drain.  Sermons 
thus  conceived,  in  the  fpirit  of  moderation,  are  moil  worthy  of  the 
Chriflian  character.  We  have  here  no  common  place  railing  at  our 
own  country,  no  illiberal  abafe  of  thofe  with  whom  we  are,  unhap¬ 
pily  for  both,  at  variance:  fuch  a  falutary  fpirit  cannot  be  tco  much 
diffufed. 

X.  The  pafl  Mercies ,  the  great  Sinfulnefs ,  and  the  prefent  alarming 
State  of  this  Nation ,  a  loud  Cali  to  humble  ourfeTues  fincerely  before 

*  Our  Readers  mull  not  imagine  that  the  Preacher  here  points 
particularly  toward  the  Americans.  The  rebellious  people  here 
meant  are  to  be  found  nearer  home :  rebels  again!!  their  God, 
though,  perhaps,  loyal  to  their  earthly  King. 

f  “  Shall  I  not  vifit  for  thefe  things,  faith  the  Lord  ?  Shall  not 
my  foul  be  avenged  on  fuch  a  nation  as  this?”  Ver.  29. 

God* 
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God,— -By  John  Towers,  Minifter  of  -the  Gofpel  in  Bartholomew- 
Clofe,  Wert-Smithfield.  8vo.  6  d.  Valiance,  &c. 

A  plain  difcourfe,  properly  adapted,  we  fuppofe,  to  the  devotional 
tajle  of  the  congregation  to  which  it  was  delivered  ;  viz.  “  The 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  Church  of  Chrift,  meeting  in  Bartholo¬ 
mew-  Clofe Vid.  Dedication. 

XI.  The  Subftance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Right  Hon.  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Huntingdon’s  Chapel  at  Bath  ;  with  a  Dedication  to  her 
Tadyfhip.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Haweis,  LL.  B.  8vo.  6d.  Diliy, 
&c.?  , 

Not  altogether  fo  Methodiftical  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of 
the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon's  chaplains. 

XII.  Tvuo  Sermons — preached  Dec.  13,  I77^»  ar‘^  on  Friday# 
Feb.  27*  1778,  &c.  Dedicated  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  4to.  1  s.  Nicoli. 

When  fermons  are  printed,  it  is  not  common  for  the  preacher  s 
name  to  be  fuppreffed  ;  but,  if  thefe  two  difcourfes  were  really  de¬ 
livered  from  the  pulpit,  there  may  have  been  cogent  reafons  for  the 
omiffionof  the  Author’s  name  in  the  title-page.  The  perfonal  ac¬ 
knowledgment  (to  the  Public  at  large)  of  fentiments  which  feem 
rather  favourable  to  the  American  caufe,  might  appear  to  be  preg¬ 
nant  with  poffibie  inconveniences ;  and  the  applaufes  given,  in  the 
dedication,  to  a  nobleman  who  is  not  fuppofed  to  Hand  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  with  government,  may  be  a  farther  reafon  for  conceal- 

ment. _ So  far,  the  Author  may  have  a&ed  with  proper  caution; 

but  it  would  have  been  equally  prudent  to  have  moderated  the  ex- 
cefs  of  that  zeal  which  has  led  him  to  attack  the  Miniftry,  in  terms 
of  the  moil  unreferved  abufe :  Vid.  Dedicat.  p.  1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Author  s-  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

*  ^/OU  have  feleaed  an  extra#  from  Nicholfon  and  Burn  s  Hif- 
Y  tory  of  Weft morl and  in  your  laft  Review,  refpe&ing  the  krft 
Quakers,  and,  by  adding  the  epithet  curious  to  it,  you  have,  in 
foie  degree,  given  it  year  tan  a  ion.  The  account  is  faid  to  be 
drawn  from  fome  (I  fuppofe  before  unpabliflied)  memoirs  of  a  Mr. 
Higginfon,  formerly  Vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen. 

*  It  feems  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  a  gentleman  01  Dr. 
Burn’s  great  and  deferved  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  fhould 
have  thought  it  fair  to  draw  from  its  obfeurity  a  paper,  written  at  a 
time  when  the  minds  of  moll  men  were  heated  with  religious  preju¬ 
dice,  and  when  the  Clergy,  more  particularly,  were  irritated  again  ft 
the  Quakers,  becaufe  their  tenets,  eppofing  the  venal  mpport  0.  the 
priefthood,  Tapped  the  very  foundations  of  its  fplendour  and  autho¬ 
rity.  Nor  perhaps  did  they  fcruple  to  add  the  epithet  of  hireling  to 
thole  who,  making  a  trade  of  religion,  brought  it  into  di. repute 

amongft  the  people.  .  T 

*  At  the  quarter  feffions  at  Appleby  in  Weftmorland,  m  January 
16c  2,  James  Naylor,  a  Quaker,  was  tried  for  blafphemy.  The  trial 
Is  Hill  extant,  and  it  appears  from  thence,  that— —  Higginfon,  V icar 
of  Rirkby  Stephen,  was  a  promoter  of  the  profecution.  Naylor  was 
then  honourably  difeharged,  nothing  of  that  kind  being  proved  again  It 
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him,  utikfs  It  be  reckoned  blafphemy  to  oppofe  HJgglnfon’s  after- 
tion,  repeated  in  open  courts  that  “  Chrift  is  in  heaven  with  a  carnal 
body.”  Both  the  temper  of  the  good  Vicar,  and  the  complexion  of 
his  divinity,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  this  anecdote. 

‘  It  muft  not  however  be  denied,  that  the  fame  James  Naylor  after-' 
wards  fell  into  delufions  of  the  imagination,  fcarcely  ihort  of  infa¬ 
ncy.  He  was  then  difowned  by  the  Quakers.  Yet  fome  eminent 
writers  have  taken  occafion  from  this  inftance,  and  a  few  others  of 
the  like  kind,  to  charge  thofe  irregularities  upon  the  principles  of 
the  fociety,  for  which  individuals  alone  ought  to  be  refponfible. 

*  The  evidence  of  Higginfon  carries  with  it  all  the  marks  of  that 
wanton  exaggeration  which  charadterifcs  perfonal  animality.  The 
charge  is  fupported  by  no  proof.  Gerard  Croefe,  indeed,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Quakers,  mentions  a  petition  from  the  minifters,  and 
fundry  other  perlons  of  Lancafhire.  again!!  George  Fox,  jame^  Nay¬ 
lor,  and  their  alfociates,  in  which  they  are  accufed  of  foaming  atthe 
mouth  in  their  conventicles,  and  of  other  Grange  agitations;  and 
George  Fox,  in  particular,  of  having  faid  that  he  was  equal  to  God, 
the  only  Judge  of  the  World,  Chrift,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  One  fames  Melver  (perhaps  Milner)  was  alfo  charged  with 
faying  that  he  was  God  and  Chrift,  and  with  prophefying  that  the 
day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  that  there  Ihould  be  no  more  jufticss 
in  Lancafhire,  and  that  the  parliament  lhouid  be  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  Higginfon’s  narrative  and  this  petition  bear  linking  marks  of 
affinity  with  each  other,  and  probably  fprung  from  the  fame  fource, 
Croefe,  however,  who  was  no  Quaker,  nor  is  his  hiftory  partial  to 
the  Quakers,  acknowledges  “  that  thefe  charges  were  fo  completely 
“  refuted,  that  it  was  apparent  they  who  invented  them  were  wicked 

men,  and  they  who  believed  in  them  were  fools,”  He  excepts  the 
mad  prefumption  of  Melver  (or  Milner),  whom  he  fays  the  Quaker* 
rebuked.  The  truth  is,  that  as  the  Quakers,  lor  the  reafon  above- 
mentioned,  were  efptcially  fingled  out  as  the  objects  of  prieftiy  in¬ 
dignation,  every  rumour  to  their  disadvantage  was  eagerly  adopted, 
and  frequently  fpread  with  circumftances  of  aggravation.  Thus  a 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  whofe  name  was  Marfhaii,  reported  of  George 
Fox,  that  he  rede  upon  a  great  black  horfe ,  and  was  Jeen  within  an  hour 
at  two  places  Jixty  miles  aijlant  from  each  other.  If  the  papers  of  this 
Vicar  were  narrowly  fearched  into,  it  might,  poifibly,  he  found  re¬ 
corded  as  his  opinion,  that  the  firft  Quakers  were  witches.  It  mi^ft, 
notvvithilanding,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  not  unufual  for  fom$ 
of  the  mod  zealous  to  go  fometimes  into  the  public  places  of  worfhip, 
and  after  the  preacher  had  finilhed  his  difeourfe,  to  reprove  both 
prieft  and  people  for  pra&ices  which  they  coniidered  as  fuperftitious  or 
antichriftian. 

‘  Amidft  the  fwarm  of  fe&s  which  diftinguifhed  the  laft  century, 
there  was  one,  of  which  little  is  now  known,  but  that  the  praflices  of 
its  adherents  outraged  all  decency  and  order.  They  were  called 
Ranters.  The  enemies  of  the  Quakers  found  it  frequently  Tunable 
to  their  purpofe  to  confound  them  with  this  ephemeron  fed!,  whofe 
principles  were  neverthelefs  totally  incompatible  with  thofe  of  the 
Quakers,  There  is  a  paper  itill  extant,  written  by  Edward  Bur¬ 
roughs,  an  a&ive  preacher  amongft  the  Quakers,  again!!  the  licen¬ 
tious  praclices  of  thefe  people. 
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*  Hume  and  Voltaire  are  two  remarkable  inftances  of  til©  facility 
with  which  reports  refpeding  the  Quakers  have  been  received  and  pro¬ 
pagated.  The  firft  of  thefe  hiftorians  cites  (from  Echard)  an  odd 
compound  of  aftedation  and  rudenefs  as  the  addrefs  of  the  Quakers 
to  James  the  Second,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  in  which  there 
is  not  one  fentence  of  the  real  addrefs.  The  latter  relates  ( Lettres 
fur  Us  Angtcis)  a  ftory  of  George  Fox’s  preaching  from  the  pillory  to 
a  large  auditory,  who  were  fo  affeded  with  his  difcourfe,  that  they 
releafed  him,  and  put  the  minifter  who  profecuted  him  in  his  place; 
which  is  equally  dellitute  of  foundation, 

‘  It  is  hoped  that  the  learned  and  refpedable  Authors  of  the  work 
alluded  to  will,  in  a  future  edition,  do  the  firft  Quakers  the  juftice  to 
abate  the  degree  of  faith  given  to  Higginfon’s  teftimony,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  known  candour  of  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review  will  admit  thefe  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  it.’  D. 

_i  —  i  —  .in 

J.  B.’s  fir  ft  letter  (dated  March  3)  relative  to  the  Author  of 
the  Eulogy  on  the  Chancellor  De  VHofpital,  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
Writer  of  that  Article,  abroad ;  and  the  anuver  was  not  received  till 
the  middle  of  April  :  which  will  account,  to  this  very  accurate  Cor- 
refpondent,  for  our  not  replying  to  his  inquiry,  in  the  concluding 
page  of  our  laft  month’s  Review. — The  name  of  the  ingenious  advo¬ 
cate,  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  the  Hiftoricai  Eulogy  above- 
mentioned,  is  Giberfy  not  ‘Guib — t,’ as  J.  B.  rightly  fuppoEs. — Our 
Correfpondent  is  equally  right  in  his  corredions  of  feveral  errors  of 
the  prefs;  and  the  Gentleman  is  requefted  to  accept  our  thanks. 

may  be  allured  that  the  additional  Di/courfes  are 
not  overlooked. 

4J4-  Olfirvator  muft  give  us  leave  to  manage  and  contraft  our 
Correfpondence,  as  belt  fuits  our  convenience  and  our  limits.  We 
are  not  confcious  of  deferving  the  charge  of  difngenuUyt  which  he  ia 
pleafed  to  prefer  againft  us,  without  fupporting  it  by  any  inftance. 

*4-*  C.  C.’s  card,  from  Truro,  cannot  be  inferred,  as  we  find,  by 
farther  information  refpeding  the  fu  by-eft,  that,  by  giving  it  a  place, 
we  might  poffibly  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  trouble  of  a  very  unimport¬ 
ant  controverfy. 


Errata  in  the  Review  for  March. 

P.  226,  Art.  Ill.  in  the  French  title,  for  la,  r.  le. 

—  239,  1.  penult,  for  tnvo  millions  in  threet  r.  one  million . 

—  242,  Art.  38,  1.  7,  for  Eutellus ,  r.  Entellus . 

N.  B.  P.  216,  par.  2,  the  fum  of  130I.  Sterling*  is,  no  doubt, 
an  error;  the  fum  paid,  we  apprehend,  muft  be  much  greater; — 
but  the  paffage  is  printed  exadly  from  the  book;  and  we  find  no- 
errata  at  the  end„ 
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Art.  I.  The  true  Principles  of  Gunnery  inveftigated  and  explained  1 
Comprehending  Tranilations  ot  Profeffor  Euler's  Obfeivations 
upon  the  new  Principles  of  Gunnery,  publifhed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Robins,  and  that  celebrated  Author’s  Difcourfe  upon 
the  Track  defcribed  by  a  Body  in  a  refilling  Medium,  inferred  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  for  the  Year  5753. 
To  which  are  added,  many  neceilary  Explanations  and  Remarks, 
together  with  Tables  calculated  for  Practice,  the  Ufe  of  which  is 
iliuftrated  by  proper  Examples  ;  with  the  Method  of  foiving  that 
capital  Problem,  which  requires  the  Elevation  for  the  greatejl  Range 
nmth  any  given  initial  Velocity.  By  Hugh  Brown.  410.  153.  Boards* 
Nourfe.  1777. 


THE  treatife  of  Mr.  Robins,  infilled,  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery ,  firft  printed  in  1742,  and  iince  (in  1761 J 
publifhed  in  a  collection  of  his  trades  by  Dr.  Wilfon  *9  con- 
tains  a  great  variety  of  important  experiments  and  obfervations, 
which  introduced  a  new  theory  very  different  from  that  which 
had  been  taught  by  his  predeceffors.  Befxde  many  other  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  force  of  gun* 
powder,  its  increafe  by  heat,  the  law  of  its  diminution  as  the 
vapour  fet  loofe  in  the  explofion  is  dilated,  and  the  velocity  ge¬ 
nerated  by  a  given  charge  in  balls  projected  from  different  bar¬ 
rels,  this  excellent  tradf  contains  a  particular  invefiigation  of  the 
refiitance  of  the  air,  and  the  difference  of  its  effects  on  fwift  and 
Bow  motions.  In  the  courfe  of  this  laborious  and  accurate  in- 
veftigation  Mr.  Robins  difcovered  that  the  refinance  to  fwift 
motions,  fuch  as  thofe  of  bullets  and  {hells  {hot  from  cannon 
and  mortars,  is  much  greater  than  any  preceding  writer  had 
apprehended  or  ftated  ;  and  tho’Mr.  Huygens,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
Bernouilli,  and  others  had  obferved,  that  a  curve  defcribed  by 
a  projedfile  in  the  air  is  very  different  from  a  parabola,  and  had 
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*  See  Monthly  Review,  vol.xxv.  p.  33  z<* 
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alfo  inveftigated  the  nature  of  this  curve,  yet  Mr.  Robins  was 
the  firft  mathematician  who  applied  this  difcovery  to  ufeful 
purpofes  in  practical  artillery.  His  experiments  and  fpecula- 
tions  were  very  favourably  received  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  the  treatife  already  mentioned  was  translated  by  M.  Euler 
into  the  German  language  :  the  tranfiation  was  accompanied 
with  a  large  commentary,  in  which  he  inveftigated  each  pro- 
pofition,  corrected  what  he  thought  to  be  defective,  extended 
the  fubject,  and  illuftrated  moil  of  the  theorems  by  examples. 
Of  this  commentary  Dr.  Wilfon,  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bins,  and  the  editor  of  his  tracts,  obferves,  that  it  was  printed 
at  Berlin  in  174.5,  66  and  Mr.  Robins  (fays  he)  foon  after  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  M.  Euler’s  principal  objections  arofe  from 
miftakes ;  the  fource  of  which  having  found  out,  he  intended 
to  publifh  an  anfwer ;  but  from  that  time  continual  interrup¬ 
tions  prevented  him.”  Editor’s  Preface  to  Robins’s  TraCis, 
p.  28. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Euler,  together  with  a  paper  publifhed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Berlin,  are  here  tranflated  into  Englifh  : 
and  £  accompanied  (fays  the  Tranflator)  with  explanatory  notes, 
where  they  were  thought  neceflary.  To  which  are  added  a  fet 
of  new  tables,  calculated  from  Mr.  Euler’s  theory,  for  finding 
the  length  of  the  curve  defcribed  by  a  projeCfile  in  a  refilling 
medium,  together  with  the  ordinate  and  abfciffa  anfwering  to 
every  point  of  the  curve,  and  alio  the  time  of  defcribing  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  the  angle  which  the  curve  makes 
with  the  horizon  in  any  point.  The  ufe  of  thefe  tables  is  il¬ 
luftrated  with  proper  examples,  in  what  is  neceft'ary  for  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  artillery  to  be  acquainted  with.  By  the  common  theory, 
the  projectile  will  return  to  the  horizontal  plane  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  that  with  which  it  iffues  out  of  the  piece,  and  the 
angle  which  the  track  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane,  is  the 
fame  at  the  exit  from  the  piece  as  at  the  fall  ;  but  they  both 
differ  greatly,  unlefs  the  initial  velocity  be  very  frnall.’ 

Mr.  Robins  inferred,  from  an  experiment  on  ignited  gun¬ 
powder,  that  its  elaftic  force  is  1000  times  greater  than  that  of 
common  air,  but  M.  Euler  adopts  the  opinion  of  M.  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  in  his  Hydrodynamie ,  printed  at  Strafburgh  in  1738, 
who  makes  it  10*000  times  greater.  Mr.  R.  had  alfo  obferved, 
that  air  confined  in  any  fpace,  and  heated  to  the  degree  of  red- 
hot  iron,  will  be  four  times  more  elaftic  than  air  in  its  natural 
ftate  ;  upon  which  M.  Euler  remarks,  that,  though  this  may 
be  the  cafe  with  natural  air,  tc  yet  there  is  great  reafon  to 
queftion  whether  the  fame  thing  will  hold  in  air  fome  hundred 
times  denfer,  fuch  as  that  which  is  confined  in  the  powder, 
namely,  whether  its  elafticity  will,  by  the  heat,  become  four 
times  greater.  It  ft  ill  appears  uncertain  whether  air  fome  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  times  denfer  than  natural  air,  and  pofleffing  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth,  will  be  juft  as  many  times  more  elaffic  ;  and 
it  is  ftill  more  uncertain  whether,  if  air  fo  many  times  denfer 
than  the  common  air,  and  heated  to  the  degree  of  red-hot  iron, 
will,  by  being  fo  heated,  have  its  elaffic  force  increafedflo  as 
to  be  juft  four  times  greater,  notwithftanding  this  is  found  to 
be  the  cafe  with  air  in  its  natural  ftate  of  denfityP 

In  eftimating  the  velocity  with  which  a  ball  quits  the  piece, 
Mr.  Robins  lays  down  two  principles  ;  one  of  which  is,  that 
all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired  and  converted  into  an, 
elaftic  fluid,  before  the  bullet  is  fcnlibly  moved  from  its  place, 
M.  Euler,  after  fuggefting  feveral  circumftances  which  are 
omitted,  and  which  otmht  to  have  been  taken  into  the  account 
in  forming  this  eftimate,  exprefles  his  entire  diflatisfadlion  with 
the  fore-mentioned  principle  ;  and  his  objections  againft  it  have 
unqueftionably  great  weight.  After  endeavouring  to  evince  that 
the  Author’s  reafoning,  from  his  own  experiments,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  eftablifh  this  principle,  and  accounting  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  this  theorem  with  the  concluflons  drawn  from  his  ex¬ 
periments,  he  appeals  to  other  experiments,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  total  explofion  is  not  inftantaneous.  Thefe  were  made 
by  General  Gunther  at  St.  Peterfburgh  in  1728.  c  Amongft 
others,  there  was  one  made  with  a  piece  whofe  cylinder  was 
7  Ao  Englifh  feet  long  :  it  was  fired  vertically  with  different 
charges.  The  time  from  the  explofion  till  the  ball’s  return  to 
the  ground  was  exactly  obferved  by  means  of  a  pendulum  ; 
from  which  Mr.  Bernoulli  computed  the  velocity  with  which, 
the  ball  ilTued  out  of  the  piece  :  notwithftanding  that  he  cal¬ 
culated  upon  the  Newtonian  principle  of  the  refiftancc,  that 
makes  not  againft  our  prefent  enquiry  ;  he  found  that  the  piece 
being  loaded  with  1,  4,  and  8  ounces  of  powder,  the  ball  muft 
have  afeended  in  vacuo  541,  13694,  58750  feet.  Then  1  A? 
foot  was  flawed  off  the  piece,  flo  that  the  cylinder  was  exadfly 
6  feet  long  ;  the  piece  was  then  fired  vertically  with  the  flame 
charges  of  1,  4,  8  ounces,  and  he  found  that,  in  vacuo,  the 
ball  muft  have  afeended  only  274,  2404,  and  6604  feet;  flo 
that  the  8  ounces  carried  the  ball  near  9  times  higher  before 
than  after  the  fhortening  the  piece  :  therefore  the  velocity  with 
which  the  ball  ilTued  out  of  the  piece  muft  have  been  about 
three  times  greater  in  the  firft  cafe  than  in  the  laft.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Robins’s  theory,  the  difference  muft  have  been 
flcarcely  perceptible  :  hence  it  appears  that,  before  the  cannon, 
was  fhortened,  a  good  part,  indeed  the  greateft  part  of  the  pow¬ 
der  fired  whilft  the  ball  moved  through  the  laft  foot  and  a  half 
6f  the  cylinder.  The  fame  conclulion  follows  in  the  lefl'er 
charges,  although  the  difference  is  not  fo  great;  and  hence  it 
appears  likewife,  that  the  greater  the  charge  is,  the  more  time 
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will  be  employed  before  it  all  fires ;  which,  of  itfelf  is  almoft 
felf-evident. 

c  The  riffled  barrel,  which  is  known  to  carry  much  farther 
than  a  barrel  not  riffled,  is  another  proof  that  the  powder  does 
not  fire  all  at  once;  for,  if  it  did,  the  riffled  barrel  would  not 
carry  near  fo  far  as  the  other.  For  confidering  the  great  re- 
fiftance  the  ball  has  to  overcome  in  a  riffled  barrel,  even  if  we 
negledt  the  motion  of  the  ball  round  an  axis,  which  requires  a 
force  to  effedf :  it,  there  cannot  be  the  lead:  doubt  entertained 
about  it  :  yet,  notwithftanding  this  great  refiftance,  a  ball  ac¬ 
quires  a  greater  velocity  when  fired  out  of  a  riffled  than  when 
fired  out  of  a  common  barrel,  when  every  thing  elfe  is  the 
fame.  There  rhuft  therefore  be  a  much  greater  force  everted 
in  a  riffled  than  in  a  common  barrel,  to  overcome  the  refiftance, 
and  alfo  to  communicate  a  greater  velocity  to  the  ball.  This 
force  is  generated  by  the  powder  only,  which  is  in  both  cafes 
the  fame.  There  can  be  no  caufe  affigned  why  the  force  fhould 
be  greater  in  one  than  the  other,  except  that  in  the  riffled  bar¬ 
rel  all  the  powder,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part,  fires  before  the 
ball  quits  the  piece  ;  and  a  fmaller  quantity  fires  in  a  common 
barrel.  The  laft  argument  feems  to  give  the  greateft  light  into 
the  matter  in  hand,  as  it  proves  not  only  that  the  powder  does 
not  fire  all  at  once,  but  that  only  a  fmall  portion  of  it  com* 
monly  fires  before  the  ball  is  out  of  the  piece.  For  which  rea- 
fon  the  afore-mentioned  opinion  of  Mr.  Bernoulli’s  becomes  the 
more  probable,  namely,  that  the  elaftic  fluid  generated  by  the 
explofion  of  the  powder,  has  an  elaftic  force  near  lOOOO  times 
greater  than  the  prefture  of  the  atmofphere,  notwithftanding  that 
our  author  makes  it  only  1000  times  greater/ 

On  the  fuppofition,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  already  con- 
tefted,  Mr.  Euler  allows  wkh  Mr.  Robins  that  no  particular 
form  of  chambers  in  guns  or  mortars  can  be  of  any  advantage 
with  refpect  to  the  increase  of  the  impelling  force.  But  on  the 
contrary  fuppofition,  that  the  powder  does  not  fire  all  at  once, 

6  the  queftion  (he  (ays)  comes  to  this,  whether  the  figure  of 
the  fpace  which  contains  the  powder  may  not  contribute  to  a 
quicker  or  flower  explofion  ?  For  if  this  queftion  be  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  figure  which 
caufes  the  quickeft  explofion  is  the  beft.  For  the  quicker  all 
the  powder  fires,  the  greater  and  of  the  longer  continuance  will 
the  force  which  a£ts  upon  the  ball  be,  and  the  quicker  will  its 
motion  be.  That  the  figure  of  the  chamber  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  quicknefs  of  firing  is  eafy  to  be  proved.  Confider 
a  very  long  and  narrow  tube  filled  with  powder,  and  fired  at 
one  end.  In  this  cale  the  fire  will  not  extend  fo  foon  to  the 
other  end  as  if  the  tube  were  fhorter.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  if  the  chamber  of  a  piece  confift  of  i'uch  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row 
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row  tube,  the  ball  will  be  impelled  from  the  piece  with  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  velocity  than  if  the  chamber  were  (hotter  and 
wider,  the  charge  of  powder  continuing  the  fame.  Hence, 
alfo,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  powder  fires  the  quicker 
the  lefs  diftance  the  grains  lie  from  each  other.  Now  fmce 
of  all  figures  under  the  fame  circumference,  the  globe  con¬ 
tains  the  greatefl  fpace,  fo  that  the  particles  or  grains  of  pow¬ 
der  it  contains  will  lie  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  any  fpace 
of  the  fame  magnitude;  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  will  fire  fooner  in- a  globular  fpace 
than  in  a  fpace  of  any  other  form.  It  fhould  therefore  be  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  the  cavity  behind  the  ball  as  near  as  poflible 
globular.  For  if  it  could  be  made  exaCtly  fo,  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  would  receive  a  confiderable  increafe  from  fuch  a  figure. 
The  effeCt  would  be  fo  much  the  greater  if  the  powder  could 
be  fired  in  the  middle,  fmce  in  this  cafe  the  fire  would  extend 
fooner  to  all  the  extremities.  There  feems  to  be  many  difficul¬ 
ties  which  render  this  method  impracticable.  Perhaps  fome 
experienced  practitioner  may  find  means  to  overcome  thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  put  thefe  things  in  praCIice.  It  is  fufHcient  for 
our  prefent  purpofe  to  have  pointed  out  the  circumftances  which 
contribute  particularly  to  the  making  a  chamber  to  advantage, 
and  to  judge  of  their  advantage  and  difadvantage.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  more  the  force  of  powder  may  be  increafed 
in  this  manner,  the  cannon  ought  to  be  the  flronger  in  the  part 
where  its  greateft  force  is  exerted.5 

M.  Euler  afterwards  proceeds  to  examine  what  diminution  of 
velocity  fhould  be  allowed  on  account  of  the  powder’s  not  firing 
at  once  :  and  to  (hew,  by  an  analytical  procefs,  how  the  gra¬ 
dual  firing  of  the  powder  may  be  eftimated  by  calculation  :  but 
the  extrads  we  have  already  given  muff  ferve  as  fpecimens  of 
this  diffufe  and  elaborate  performance.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
that,  as  Mr.  Robins’s  other  engagements  and  immature  death, 
at  the  age  of  44,  prevented  his  adding  the  geometrical  illuftra- 
tions  and  proofs  which  he  intended,  and  executing  his  defign 
of  publilhing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  New  Principles  of  Gun - 
nery,  the  prefent  work  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  lofs  : 
and  mathematicians,  converfant  with  this  fubjeCI,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  calculations  of  M.  Euler,  of  com¬ 
paring  them  with  Mr.  Robins’s  experiments  and  theory,  and 
of  refuting  any  objections  which  he  urges  againft  them,  fo  far 
as  they  are  erroneous  and  infufbeient.  The  fubjeCt  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  velocity  of  a  ball  projected  from  a  given  barrel  with  a  given 
charge,  is  peculiarly  important  to  the  improvement  of  artillery, 
and  deferves  accurate  inveftigation.  M.  Euler  has  many  re¬ 
marks  on  this  problem,  on  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  on  the 
caufe  of  the  doubly  incurvated  motion  of  a  ball,  which  he  fup- 
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pofes  to  be  its  figure,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Robins  conceived,  its 
rotatory  motion ;  on  the  compofition  of  gunpowder  ;  on  the 
quantity  of  charge  for  producing  the  greateft  velocity  ;  on  the 
length  of  pieces,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  tending 
to  the  improvement  both  of  the  principles  and  pradtice  of  gun¬ 
nery  :  the  tables  annexed  to  this  work  will  ferve  to  facilitate 
the  inveftigation  of  the  true  path  of  a  projedtile  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  if  it  (hould  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  all  cafes  in  gun¬ 
nery  may  be  folved  by  them  with  little  more  trouble  than  by 
the  vulgar  bypothefis  of  Galileo. 


Art  I T.  V ~lUo  Cafes  of  the  Hydrophobia  ;  nvith  Obferasations  on  that 
Difeafe  ;  together  avith  an  Account  of  the  C  safari  an  Stdlion^  as  it  avas 
lately  performed  at  Lsicefer .  By  J.  Vaughan,  M.  D.  Svo. 

2  s.  bd.  Payne,  1778. 

rip  HOUGH  both  the  cafes  here  related  terminated  fatally  ; 

J  and  though  no  noflrum  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia ,  or 
even  fuccefsful  method  of  treatino-  it,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
little  treatife  ;  the  Public  are  neverthelefs  obliged  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  for  the  information  which  may  be  colledted  from  thefe  two 
hiftories  of  an  ob  feu  re  and  dreadful  difeafe.  The  fymptoms  are 
here  minutely  defended,  as  they  occurred  ;  together  with  the 
methods  which  the  Author  purfued,  in  attempting  to  relieve 
the  patients  ;  as  alio  the  appearances  which  were  obferved  af¬ 
ter  death,  on  examining  thofe  parts  which  feemed  to  have  been 
more  peculiarly  aftedted  in  the  living  fubjedt. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  patients  had  undergone  ail  the  feverities  at¬ 
tending  the  fea  bathing  ufuallv  praefifed  on  thefe  occafions  ;  he 
had  likewife  taken  the  celebrated  Orrnjkirk  medicine :  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  about  a  month  after  the  bite,  the  hydrophobia  appeared. 
The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  does  not  ieem  even  to  have  been  re¬ 
tarded  (excepting  a  fhort  feeming  fufpenfion)  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  mujk ,  mercury ,  and  opium  in  combination,  and  given  in 
very  large  doles.  Of  the  latter,  particularly,  from  which  much 
advantage  might  be  expedted  as  an  antifpafmodic,  57  grains 
were  {'wallowed  in  the  fpace  of  14  hours,  without  producing 
any  luffing  fedative  effect. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  though  between  20 
and  30  perfons  were  bit  by  the  fame  dog  that  wounded  this  pa¬ 
tient,  fome  of  whom  took  the  Qrmfkirk  medicine,  others  only 
bathed,  and  the  reft  employed  no  remedy  whatever,  not  one  of 
them  felt  the  leaf!  ill  effect  but  himfelf.  This  uncertainty  of 
the  infection’s  taking  place,  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal, 
has  doubtlefs  greatly  contributed  to  the  temporary  reputation 
which  various  prophylactics,  or  fuppofed  prefervatives  againit 
lifts  difeafe,  have  fuceefftyeiy  acquired,  and  to  which  there  is 
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perhaps  too  much  reafon  to  fear  that  not  one  of  them  may  be 
juftly  intitled. 

The  other  patient  felt  no  fymptoms  of  the  hydrophobia  till  nine 
months  after  he  had  been  bit.  The  difeafe,  treated  nearly  as 
before,  was  {till  more  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  equally  fatal  in 
its  termination. 

On  diffeCIing  the  flrft  of  thefe  patients,  the  Author  atten¬ 
tively  examined  all  thole  parts  of  the  body  from  which  he  could 
expeCI  to  derive  any  information,  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  or 
feat  of  the  diflemper.  The  abdominal  mufcles,  and  vifcera , 
were  found  in  a  perfectly  found  {fate  ;  nor  did  the  ffomach, 
liver,  or  contents  of  the  thorax ,  fhew  the  leaf:  figns  of  difeafe. 
The  pain  felt  at  the  fcrobiculus  cordis ,  and  the  difficulties  and 
horror  attending  deglutition,  could  by  no  means  be  accounted 
for  on  an  infpeCiion  of  the  parts  concerned.  The  diaphragm 
had  not  undergone  the  lead  change  :  no  veftige  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  could  be  perceived  in  the  ccjophagus\  nor  upon  the  velum 
pendulum  palati :  nor  could  any  morbid  appearances  be  per¬ 
ceived  either  in  the  interior  furface  of  the  fauces ,  nor  in  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx ,  nor  in  the  glottis . — The 
brain  was  not  examined. 

As  a  prophyla&ic,  or  preventive,  it  has  been  judlcioufly  pro- 
pofed  to  cauterize  the  part  with  a  red-hot  iron,  immediately 
after  the  bite.  On  this  head  the  Author  offers  what  we  confi- 
der  as  an  improvement  on  this  pra&ice.  He  recommends  a  di¬ 
latation  of  the  wound,  if  it  fhould  be  fmall,  and  then  filling  it 
with  gunpowder,  and  fetting  Are  to  it.— -Independent  of  the 
poffible  good  effeCts  which  may  refult  from  the  chemical  aCtion 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  or  phtogifton  on  the  poifon,  we  fhould  think 
that  the  injlantaneity  of  the  combuftion  is  likely,  in  general,  to 
excite  lefs  horror  and  pain  than  the  comparatively  flow  and  pro- 
traCted  torture  produced  by  a  hot  iron. 

To  thefe  two  unfortunate  cafes  a  third,  of  a  different  kind, 
is  added,  which  relates  to  the  Ceefarian  feftion ,  performed  on  a 
woman  at  the  Leicefter  infirmary.  On  making  the  incifion, 
though  the  placenta  immediately  protruded,  the  child  was  ex- 
tra&ed,  without  the  leaff  injury,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  feconds, 
and  with  very  little  lofs  of  blood.  The  mother  however  died 
on  the  fourth  day  : — c  a  confequence,’  fays  the  Author,  c  that, 
I  believe,  will  very  generally  follow  fuch  a  wound  of  the  uterus , 
with  its  unavoidable  expofure  to  the  air.’ — The  child,  who  was 
baptized  under  the  name  of  Julius  Ccefar ,  ‘  is  a  healthy  fine 
boy,  now  four  months  old,  and  likely  to  live/ 
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AfcT.  III,  Tbs  Incas  ;  or,  the  DeJlruSlicn  of  the  Empire  of  Peru .  By 

M.  Marmontel.  izmo.  2  Vols.  6  s.  Ncuife,  &c.  177 7. 

IT  has  been  juftly  objedbed  to  the  mode  of  writing  which 
I  this  univerfally  admired  Author  has  adopted  in  this' work,  as 
well  as  in  his  Belifarius,  that  it  requires  an  union  of  fidiion  and 
truth  which  is  attended  with  material  inconveniences.  Unlefs 
the  reader  be  perfectly  mailer  of  the  true  hiftory  with  which  the 
fidlitious  narrative  is  blended,  he  will  be  in  continual  danger 
of  confounding  them  in  his  ideas,  and  miftaking  the  one  for 
the  other.  As  it  will  require  no  uncommon  (hare  of  judgment 
and  impartiality  in  the  writer,  to  adhere  ftridtly  to  the  true  cha¬ 
racters  and  manners  of  the  perfons  of  his  drama,  while  he  allows 
his  fancy  free  fcope  in  forming  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  ; 
fo  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  reader  to  exercife  perpetual  cau¬ 
tion,  that  he  be  not  led  to  entertain  ideas  of  perfons  and  events 
which  have  no  foundation  in  hiftory  :  and  the  apprehenfion 
of  this  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  the  effect  which  the 
work  is  defigned  to  produce.  It  will  perhaps  tend  more  to  oh- 
flruct  the  natural  operation  of  juft  fentiments  and  paflions  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  than  all  the  writer's  powers  of  genius 
and  fancy  can  do  to  produce  them. 

For  thefe  reafons  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  our  Au¬ 
thor  would  have  been  more  likely  to  accomplifti  the  end  with 
which  he  profeffes  to  write,  by  adhering  to  the  character  of  an 
hiftorian,  and  relating  real  fadts,  than  by  following  his  fancy 
into  the  regions  of  fidtion  and  romance.  This  remark  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  offered  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  this  work;  which  bears  fuch  evident  marks  of  fuperior  ge^ 
nius  and  original  invention,  is  written  in  a  ftyle  fo  truly  ele¬ 
gant  and  rhetorical,  and  above  all  is  enriched  with  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  juft  and  manly  fentiments,  and  breathes  fo  liberal  and 
catholic  a  fpirit,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with  approba¬ 
tion  by  all  judges  of  good  writing,  and  obtaining  the  warmeft 
applaufe  from  every  true  lover  of  liberty  and  friend  of  mankind. 

The  great  objedb  of  this  work  the  Author  declares  to  be,  6  to 
expofe  the  horrid  effedls  of  fanaticifm,  and  to  bring  into  uni- 
yerfal  deteftation,  that  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  perfecution,  of 
hatred  and  vengeance,  which  men  entertain  in  behalf  of  a  Deity 
whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  incenfed,  and  whofe  minifters  they 
pretend  to  be;  to  guard  mankind  againft  the  artifices  and  fury 
of  this  fpirit,  and  to  infufe  into  their  minds  thofe  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity  and  univerfal  concord,  thofe  maxims  of  indul¬ 
gence  and  love,  which  religion,  in  concert  with  nature,  hath 
made  the  abridgment  of  her  laws,  and  the  efifence  of  her  mora¬ 
lity/— To  this  laudable  and  meritorious  defign  every  true  friend 
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to  human  nature  muft  wiflh  fuccefs  ;  in  the  execution  of  it, 
every  one  who  merits  the  name  of  a  man  will  heartily  concur*. 
The  tranflation  of  this  work  is,  on  the  whole,  well  executed. 

*  See,  farther,  the  account  of  the  original  of  this  work,  as  a  Fo¬ 
reign  Article ,  in  the  Review  for  March,  1777,  p.  216. 


Art.  IV.  A  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  cf  Canterbury ,  avirh  many 
Ob/erajations  not  to  be  found  in  any  Defcription  hitherto  publijhed . 
By  William  Goftlirg,  M.  A.  a  Native  of  the  Place,  and  Minor 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  10  s.  6  d. 
Boards.  Canterbury  printed  by  Subfcription,  and  fold  by  John- 
fon  in  London.  1777. 

rp  H  E  local  nature  of  fuch  hiftorical  defcriptions  as  that 
which  is  now  before  us,  induced  us  to  pafs  over  this 
work,  at  its  fir  ft  publication,  with  only  a  flight  notice.  This 
fecond  edition  has,  however,  received  the  lad  hand  of  its  wor¬ 
thy  Writer,  who  died  while  it  was  in  the  prefs  ;  and  it  is  but 
an  add  of  judice  to  declare,  that  though  from  the  confined  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fuhjedd,  Mr.  G.’s  book  may  feem  dry,  and  tedioufly 
minute,  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  city,  and  the 
feveral  objects  defer! bed ;  yet  it  contains  many  incidental  paf- 
fages,  which,  while  they  fhew  the  extenfsvenefs  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge,  will  occafionally  enliven  the  narration,  even 
to  the  general  reader . 

Canterbury  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.;  and,  as  the  Author 
colledts  from  the  variety  of  Eritifh  and  Roman  remains,  was 
probably  a  place  of  confequence  at  the  time  of  Csefar’s  arrival 
in  this  i (land.  From  its  nietropolitical  dignity,  the  cathedral 
is  a  rich  fund  of  invedigation  for  the  dudent  in  eccledadical 
antiquities  ;  and  we  intend  no  cenfure  on  the  indudrious  inqui¬ 
ries  of  Mr.  Goftling,  when  we  add  that  he  has  made  the  mod: 
of  them.  This  part  of  his  TValk ,  becomes  the  more  intereft- 
ing,  by  calling  to  our  remembrance  the  manner  in  which  our 
cathedrals  were  dripped  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  brutal 
ravages  made  in  them  by  the  ignorant  zealots  of  the  lad  age. 

Among  the  ancient  treafures  of  this  cathedral,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  the  baits  that  drew  treafures  to  it,  were  the  bodies  of  St. 
Dundan,  and  St.  Thomas  Becket ;  concerning  which  Mr. 
Godling  gives  us  the  following  anecdotes  : 

*  Near  the  high  altar  was  that  of  St.  Dunftan,  whofe  body  was 
had  in  fuch  high  account  by  Archbilhcp  Lanfranc,  that  he  removed 
it  hither  with  great  folemnity  from  its  firft  fepnlchre  when'  he  new- 
built  the  church.  It  feems  fated  not  to  have  lain  long  undifturbed 
in  one  place.  He  died  about  the  year  988,  and  Lanfranc’s  coming 
hither  was  about  1070:  when  the  fire  happened  in  1*74,  his  re¬ 
mains  were  again  removed  with  thofe  of  St.  Alphage,  to  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  in  the  nave  of  the  church  ;  and  after  being  newly 
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habited,  were  brought  back  again  to  tombs  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  them  at  the  opening  of  the  church  after  the  repair. 

‘  The  veneration  paid  to  St.  Dunftan  was  fo  great,  and  the  of¬ 
ferings  made  to  him  fo  beneficial  to  the  place  where  his  relics  were 
preserved,  that  the  monks  of  Glaftonbury  (where  he  was  educated) 
gave  out  that  they  were  in  their  poffeftion,  and  had  been  translated 
thither  from  Canterbury  in  1012.  They  built  him  a  (brine,  and 
by  fuch  means  turned  that  dream  of  profit  from  hence  to  their  mo- 
naftery. 

*  This  occafioned  fo  much  trouble,  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.  it  was  refolved  his  tomb  fnould  be  opened,  and  on  his 
remains  being  found. there,  Arcbbiihop  Warham  fent  letters  to  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Glaftonbury,  ftridly  charging  them  to  defift 
from  fuch  pretenfions,  which  order  he  was  forced  to  repeat  before 
they  would  pay  obedience  to  it. 

4  Mr.  Somner,  in  h;s  Appendix ,  gives  the  record  of  that  ferutiny 
as  44  a  pretty  relation,  and  worth  reading.”  It  is  fo  long  and  cir- 
cumftantial,  that  an  abftrad  of  it  may  be  more  entertaining  than  the 
whole.  It  fays,  that  April  20,  n;c8,  by  order  of  the  Arcbbiihop 
and  Prior,  three  or  four  of  the  fraternity,  men  of  diftinguilhed  ability 
for  the  work,  and  zeal,  went  about  it  in  the  evening  after  the  church 
doors  were  {hut  up,  that  none  of  the  iaity  might  interfere  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  day-light  difeovered  a  wooden  cheft,  feyen  feet  long  and  about 
eighteen  inches  broad,  covered  with  lead  infide  and  out,  and  ftrongly 
guarded  with  iron  bands  and  very  many  nails,  immerfed  in  the 
itone-work  ;  and  of  fuch  bulk  and  weight,  that  though  fix  of  their 
brethren  were  by  the  Prior  added  to  their  number,  and  they  had 
called  in  other  affiftants,  the  cheft  was  the  next  night  with  great  la¬ 
bour  raifed  above  the  hone-work  ;  that  when  with  much  difficulty 
they  had  forced  open  this,  they  found  a  leaden  coffin  of  elegant 
workmanship  containing  another  leaden  coffin  almoft  perifhed,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  coffin  in  which  he  was  firft  buried  :  within 
thefe  two  coffins  they  found  a  final!  leaden  plate  lying  upon  the 
breaft  of  the  body,  inferibed  with  thefe  words  in  Roman  characters, 
HIC  REQUIE3CIT  SANCTUS  DUNSTANUS  ARCHIEPIS- 
CQPUS  :  Here  rejis  St.  Dunjian ,  Arcbbijbcp  ;  and  under  that  a  linen 
doth,  clean  and  entire  fpread  over  the  body. 

4  Other  circumftances  I  omit,  thinking  it  enough  to  add,  that  they 
clofed  him  up  again  and  left  him  to  reft  till  the  Reformation  ;  when 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  fent  commiflioncrs  to  feize  and  deftroy  fuch 
remains  of  fuperftition  ;  who  demolished  his  altar  and  monument, 
and  probably  difpofed  of  his  bones  as  they  did  of  St.  Anfelm’s  and 
St.  Thomas's.  Some  remains  of  this  monument  are  hidden  by  the 
new  wainfeottine  on  the  South  fide  of  the  altar. ’ 

o 

The  particulars  relating  to  Becket  occur  in  the  account  of 
his  chapel : 

4  This  fine  chapel  may  be  looked  on  as  a  feparate  building,  ad¬ 
joining  indeed  to  that  fo  lately  repaired,  and  equally  lofty,  but  in  a 
different  ftile,  and  by  no  means  inferior  in  beauty. 

4  Here  by  the  way  we  may  obferve,  how  perfedly  well  {killed  the 
monks  were  in  the  art  of  raifmg  contributions.  For  feven  years 
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their  building  bad  gone  on  very  well :  but  on  the  eighth  (the  ninth 
from  the  lire,  for  the  firft  was  fpent  in  making  preparations)  they 
could  proceed  no  farther  for  want  of  money.  This  might  be  true  ; 
but  it  not,  the  flopping  of  the  work  was  an  excellent  llratagem  for 
raifing  fupplies. 

4  A  frefh  tide  flowed  in,  and  brought  fo  much  more  than  was 
neceffary  for  the  repair  they  were  engaged  in,  as  encouraged  them 
to  fet  about»a  more  grand  delign  ;  which  was  to  pull  down  the  ealt 
end  of  Lanfranc’s  church,  with  afmal!  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ad¬ 
joining,  to  eredl  a  moil  magnificent  one  inftead  of  it,  equally  lofty 
with  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  add  to  that  another  building  in 
honour  of  the  new  objcdl  ot  their  devotion. 

4  And  in  this  they  acted  very  prudently,  for  while  they  were  thus 
emoloyed,  votaries  continued  to  bring  their  oblations  in  abundance, 
and  St.  Thomas  had  vifitors  who  foon  enabled  the  monks  to  eredf  a 
chapel  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  his  relics. 

4  Though  Mr.  Somner  juftly  obferved,  that  this  chapel  appears 
Jefs  ancient  than  the  choir,  by  the  manifeft  difference  of  ene  Itruc- 
ture  from  the  other,  Mr.  Battel/  tells  us,  “  all  the  work  at  the  call 
end  of  the  church  (except  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  IV.)  is  one  en¬ 
tire  building  of  the  fame  age  with  the  choir,  ’  which  he  fays  was 
burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  in  ten  years,  viz.  in  1184;  and  that  in 
1220*  44  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  Saint  was  performed  on 
July  7,  with  the  greateft  fclemnities  and  rejoicings  ;  the  Pope’s  Le¬ 
gate,  the  Archbifnops  of  Canterbury  and  Rheiros,  with  very  many 
Bilhcps  and  Abbots,  carrying  the  coffin  on  their  ihoulders,  and  pla¬ 
cing  it  in  his  Pnrine. 

44  King  Henry  III.  graced  the  fhow  with  his  prefence,  and  the 
Archbifhop,  Stephen  Langton,  vyas  fo  profufe  on  the  occafion,  as 
to  leave  a  debt  on  the  fee  which  his  fourth  fucceiTor  could  hardly 
difeharge  for  as  to  the  oblations,  the  difpofal  of  which  was 


*  4  The  delay  of  this  ceremony  for  fo  many  years  Teemed  firange, 
till  my  correfpondent  W.  and  D,  in  forne  meafure  accounted  for  it, 
from  “  the  monks  being  obliged  to  wait  till  they  had  an  Archbifhop 
fo  zealoufly  attached  to  their  interells,  as  to  be  willing  to  fill  their 
coffers,  though  in  fo  doing  he  impoverilhed  his  fee. 

44  Richard,  the  Prior  of  Dover,  he  obferves,  died  before  the  cha¬ 
pel  was  finifhed  :  Baldwyn  was  involved  in  perpetual  difputes  with 
the  members  of  the  convent:  Reginald  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
hear  of  his  election  being  confirmed  by  the  Pope  ;  and  Hubert, 
though  he  was  not  fo  inveterate  againfl  the  monks  as  Baldwyn,  re¬ 
vived  the  obnoxious  fcheme  of  eitablifhing  a  college  of  fecular  canons 
at  Lambeth. 

44  But  as  Stephen  Langton  was  a  creature  of  the  Pope,  and  raifed 
to  the  primacy  by  his  Holinefs’s  arbitrary  nomination,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  he  fhould  be  well  difpofed  to  pay  this  high  honour  to  the 
precious  remains  of  the  martvr  to  the  pretended  rights  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Pontiff,  but  might  judge  it  expedient  to  polipone  the  folemnity 
till  Henry  III.  was  upon  the  throne ;  for  though  that  monarch  graced 
it  vyith  his  prefence,  King  John  vvould  never  have  attended.5’ 
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looked  on  as  a  primitive  right  of  Bifhops,  the  monks  had  here  got 
the  management  of  them  into  their  own  hands. 

‘  In  this  fenfe  therefore  we  mull  underftarpd  his  exprefiicn,  “  that 
all  this  work  was  done  at  the  proper  coils  and  charges  of  the  con¬ 
vent;^  otherwife  he  fee  ms  to  agree  with  Mr.  Somner,  who  fays,  in 
page  19,  <s  the  expences  of  finilhing  and  rebuilding  the  choir  appear 
plainly  to  have  been  fupplied  from  the  many  and  liberal  oblations 
made  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  fo  that  the  church  was  for  fome 
time  called  by  his  name. 55 

‘  Bat  if  any  of  them  thought  the  money  laid  out  in  repairing  and 
adorning  their  church  fa  much  out  of  their  own  pockets,  they  might 
comfort  themfelves,  that  the  coft  was  not  greater  than  the  worlhip; 
devotees  to  the  Saint  increafed  every  day,  and  offerings  came  in  fo 
fall  that  his  fhrine  grew  famous  for  its  riches  as  well  as  its  holinefs. 

6  Erafmus,  who  vifited  it,  tells  ns,  a  coffin  of  wood  which  co¬ 
vered  a  coffin  of  gold  was  drawn  up  by  ropes  and  pullies,  and  then 
an  invaluable  treafure  was  difeovered  ;  gold  was  the  mean  eft  thing 
to  be  feers  there ;  all  fhined  and  glittered  with  the  rareft  and  molt 
precious  jewels,  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs  ;  fome  were  larger  than 
the  egg  of  a  goofed'’ 

‘  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  another  very 
jhandiome  one  was  added,  called  Beckett  crown  ;  fome  fuppofe  from 
its  figure  being  circular,  and  the  ribs  of  the  arched  roof  meeting  in 
a  centre,  as  thofe  of  the  crown  royal  do;  others,  on  account  of  part 
of  his  fkull  being  preferved  here  as  a  relief.  Two  very  large  newel 
ftaifeafes  of  (tone  lead  to  the  top  of  this  building,  and  probably  were 
defigned  to  have  been  finiffied  in  fpires  or  handfpme  turrets ;  the 
chaptl  itfelf  alfo  was  carried  on  above  the  firft  defign  of  it,  and 
might  have  made  a  noble  room.  The  windows  of  it  were  fo  far 
finifned,  that  the  iron  grates  for  the  glazing  were  fixed,  and  mo  ft 
of  their  arches  turned,  when  King  Henry  VIII.  put  a  flop  to  the 
works  and  oblations  at  once,  feizing  on  the  treafures  and  eftates  of 
the  monaftery,  and  providing  for  the  members  of  it  as  he  pleafed  ; 
cftablilhing  the  cathedral  on  a  new  foundation  of  a  dean,  twelve 
prebendaries,  with  other  officers  and  fervants,  many  of  which  pre¬ 
ferments  were  beftowed  on  the  monks,  while  others  had  penfions  or 
provifion  aftigned  to  them  elfewbere.’ 

The  book  is  a  very  creditable  fpecimen  of  the  Canterbury 
prefs ;  it  is  illuftrated  with  a  good  map  of  the  city,  and  feveral 
perfpedlive  views  of  different  objects  described  ;  together  with 
an  head  of  the  Author. 


f  4  This  muft  have  been  a  counterfeit  relic,  if  what  Mr.  Somner 
tells  us  from  Stowhs  Annals  of  Henry  VIII.  is  true,  that  “  when  by 
order  of  Lord  Cromwell,  his  bones  were  taken  out  of  the  iron  chell 
which  contained  them,  that  they  might  be  burnt  to  alhes  ;  they  were 
found,  fcull  and  all,  with  the  piece  that  had  been  cut  out  of  it,  laid 
in  the  wound.  So  muft  alfo  the  whole  face  of  the  biefted  martyr, 
let  in  gold,  and  adorned  with  jewels,  which  Erafmus  fays  was  Ihown 
here,  unlefs  he  fpeaks  of  a  copy  or  pi&ure  of  it.5 


Art. 
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Ar.t.V.  A  Dlfcourfe  on  the  Impreffing  of  Mariners  ;  wherein  fuffie 

Fofiers  Argument  is  conjtdered  and  anjkvered.  Svo.  2  s.  6  d. 

Cadell.  1778- 

*1  F  ever  there  was  an  aft  of  difinterelled  patriotism,  it  is  that 
1  of  defending  the  caufe  of  poor  enflaved  mariners  :  becaufe 
thofe  who  undertake  this  benevolent  office,  are  above  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  are  only  intereffed  by  their  humanity  in  the  fuffierings 
of  men  who  can  neither  plead  their  own  caufe,  nor  refill-  the 
oppreffion.  When  we  confider  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
fervice  into  which  feamen  are 'prefled,  where  the  hazards  of  war, 
are  accumulated  on  thofe  of  the  lea ;  when  we  confider  that  a 
man’s  being  bred  on  Shipboard,  by  no  means  forfeits  his  claim 
to  the  ctinflitution  of  his.  country;  when  we  confider  the  noils 
and  buftle  made  fome  few  years  fince  by  an  affociation  who  on 
a  particular  occafion  affiumed  the  high-founding  title  of  Sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  !  a  man  might  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  Prig  in  the  Cozeners,  D — n  me.  Jack 

Wilkes’s  affair  is  but  a  flea-bite  to  this  ?” 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  legiflative  aft 
which  exprefsly  iuilifies  the  impreffing  feamen  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  fervice,.  The  flatute  2  Richard  II.  c.  4.  is  the  earliefb 
authority  cited  to  jellify  the  practice;  but  this,  as  the  Author 
fhews,  contains  nothing  relating  to  it :  that  flatute  being  only 
calculated  to  punifh  a  fpecies  of  fraud  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  any  feaman  on  board  a  king’s  fliip  to  commit.  In  thofe  old- 
falhioned  days  it  was  the  cuftorm,  when  government  hired  fea¬ 
men,  to  advance  part  of  their  wages  beforehand  ;  with  which 
the  feamen,  who  were  net  much  more  fcrupulous  then,  than 
they  are  at  prefent,  ufed  frequently  to  run  away:  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  aft  therefore  was  to  impofe  penalties  on  mariners, 
who  having  contrafted  to  go  a  voyage,  had  received  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance,  without  fulfilling  their  engagement. 

The  Author  contends  that  this  flatute,  which  is  only  con- 
fulted  in  the  tranflation,  has  been  warped  to  juftify  impreffing, 
by  being  ill  rendered  into  Englifh.  The, words  in  the  original 
are  thefe  :  u  Item  pur  ceo  qe  plufours  mariners  apres  ce  qils 
font  arejiuz  &  retenuz  pur  fervice  du  Roi  fur  la  meer  en  defence 
du  roialme,  &  en  ont  receux  lours  gages  appurtenantz  fen- 
fuent  hors  du  dit  fervice  fanz  conge.”  The  great  miftake, 
fays  the  Author,  confifts  in  rendering  the  verb  arejiuz ,  by  the 
Englilh  one  arrejied\  which  latter  figitifies  detaining  a  perfon 
contrary  to  his  will  :  whereas  the  French  verb  has  a  variety  of 
other  fignifications  beflde  that  implied  by  the  Englilh  to  drreji . 
Among  others,  one  very  obvious,  and  in  general  ule,  efpeciaily 
in  former  times,  was  to  bargain  with,  to  hire,  or  agree  fur; 
thus  arretsr  un  domejiiqus  is  currently  ufed  for  hiring  a  Servant : 
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but  in  tranflating  this,  we  cannot  fay  arrejl  a  fervant  !  Yet 
the  above  pafTage  is  rendered  in  our  ftatute  books,— Becaufe 
that  divers  mariners,  after  that  they  be  arrefed  and  retained  for 
the  king’s  fervice  upon  the  fca,  in  defence  of  the  realm,  and 
thereof  have  received  their  wages  pertaining,  do  flee  out  of  the 
faid  fervice  without  licence/’  This  is  the  a£t  Judge  Fofter  be¬ 
gins  with,  arguing  from  the  current  Engliui  tranfiation  ;  the 
fubfequent  ftatutes  he  refers  to,  are  only  declarations  of  exemp¬ 
tion,  which  evading  the  queftion  of  right,  leave  it  juft  as  they 
found  it.  Fofter’s  argument,  fays  this  fhrewd  Remarker,  6t  is 
indeed  a  very  long  one,  and  he  has  loaded  it  with  what  I  look 
upon  as  no  better  than  lumber,  collected  from  all  quarters  of 
law,  records,  precedents,  com  millions,  warrants,  and  I  know 
not  what  befide :  of  which  materials,  if  he  could  colledt  none 
better,  a  thoufand  cart  loads  would  not  have  the  weight  of  a 
ftraw  in  the  decifion  of  this  queftion.”  From  thefe  precedents, 
he  adds,  of  admiralty  commiffions  and  warrants,  Fofter  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  right  of  bluing  them  is  veiled  in  the  crown  by 
common  law;  and  as  this  right  is  veiled  in  the  crown,  there¬ 
fore  fuch  warrants  and  commiffions  mull  be  legal;  that  is,  im- 
preffing  is  legal  :  and  thus  he  argues  round  in  a  cir.de,  without 
gaining*  any  ground,  becaufe  he  proves  nothing.  Thole  who 
wifh  to  fee  the  particular  points  of  Fofler’s  argument  examined, 
will  be  gratified  by  perufing  the  pamphlet  itfelf ;  of  which  our 
limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  this  out-line. 


Art.  VI.  7  he  Ay  in  A  kb  ary,  or  the  Infinites  of  the  Emperor  Ak- 
bar .  Tranilated  from  the  original  Ferfian.  qto.  5  s.  Boards. 
Longman,  &c.  1777. 


TH  E  Ay  in  Akbary  is  a  defcription  of  the  Indian  empire, 
which  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  fociety 
of  fkilful  men.  It  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  curioiity  and  learning;  and 
the  immediate  fuperintendence  of  it  was  committed  to  his  fecre- 
tary  Abul  Fazel,  who  has  univerfally  been  confidered  as  an  or¬ 
nament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Befide  a  particular  defcription  of  each  province  in  the  Moghol 
dominions,  under  the  title  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Subahs>  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  account,  and  lift,  of  the  Emperor’s  army ;  the  wa¬ 
ges,  falary,  and  duty  of  each  particular  fervant  or  officer  about 
him  ;  the  attendants  faiaries,  and  daily  cxpences  allowed  for 
the  Haram ;  the  different  forts  of  weights,  meafures,  and  coins 
throughout  the  empire  ;  the  charges  and  method  of  refining 
gold  and  filver  in  the  royal  mint ;  and  the  feveral  infcriptions, 
weight,  and  value  of  the  feveral  coins.  It  comprehends,  like- 
wife,  an  account  of  all  the  herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  and  grains  at 
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the  different  feafons  of  the  year  :  to  which  is  added  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  marrying  in  the  royal  family,  their  feaftings,  &c. ;  the 
Emperor’s  manner  of  holding  a  divan  and  receiving  his  people; 
the  honours  they  do  him  ;  and  his  method  of  employing  his 
time.  Thefe,  with  a  variety  of  other  curious  particulars,  form 
the  two  firft  parts.  The  third  part  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  Gentoo  religion,  their  books,  and  the  fubjedfs  of  them,  the 
jfeveral  fedts,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ  ;  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  worfhip,  purifications,  eating,  drinking,  mar¬ 
rying,  &c. 

The  utility  of  this  performance  will  be  fufficiently  apparent 
from  the  above  recital  of  its  contents.  But  it  comes  farther  re¬ 
commended  by  the  encomium  beftowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  Perfian  Grammar.  That  learned  and  ingenious  writer 
hath  inferted  it  in  his  catalogue  of  the  moft  valuable  books  in 
the  Perfic  language  :  and  he  obferves,  that  a  tranflation  of  it 
would  be  extremely  ufeful  to  the  European  companies  that  trade 
in  India. 

Thefe  circumftances  have  engaged  Mr.  Gladwin,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaff  India  Company  at  Bengal,  to 
undertake  fuch  a  tranflation.  What  is  here  publilhed  by  him 
is  only  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  including  the  fubah  or  vice¬ 
royalty  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Gladwin  accompanies  his  tranflation 
with  explanatory  notes,  from  the  accounts  of  other  writers, 
joined  to  what  may  have  occurred  within  the  compafs  of  his 
particular  knowledge  and  obfervation.  He  hath  made  a  very 
ccnfiderable  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  is 
forming  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  moft  remarkable  men, 
animals,  cities,  fruits,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  reprefentations 
of  the  principal  ceremonies  defcribed  in  the  Ayin  Akbary ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  illuftrate  the  work  as  much  as  poffible. 

The  completion  of  this  undertaking  will  be  fo  evidently  fer- 
viceable  in  a  political,  commercial,  and  literary  view,  that  we 
hope  it  will  meet  with  proper  encouragement. 

To  the  prefent  publication,  Mr.  Gladwin  hath  fubjoined  a 
fpecimen  of  an  Aflatic  Vocabulary,  intended  to  be  printed  bv 
fubfcription,  in  three  volumes,  quarto.  The  firft  part,  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  Arabic,  Perfic,  and  Plindoftany,  or  Moor’s 
languages,  is  to  be  comprized  in  two  volumes.  The  contents 
of  the  lecond  part,  which  will  include  the  Shanfcrit,  Bengaly, 
and  Nagry,  are  to  be  engraven  on  plates.  The  languages  are 
arranged  in  fuch  order  as  to  fhevv  how  the  Arabic  is  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  the  Perfic,  and  the  Perfic  with  the  Hindoftany,  or 
Moorifh  ;  as  well  as  to  difcover  fome  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit 
language,  both  in  the  laft-named  tongue  and  alfo  that  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  The  whole  is  to  be  printed  in  the  charadfers  proper  to  each 
language,  except  the  Moorifh ;  which,  being  of  moft  general 
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life,  will  be  added  in  Roman  characters,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Perfian. 


Art.  VIL  Dr .  Williams’*  HiJPory  of  the  Northern  Governments, 
concluded  :  See  lad  Month’s  Review. 

IN  our  Numbers  for  the  two  preceding  months,  we  gave  a  brief 
charadler  of  this  performance  ;  with  a  fketch  of  the  plan  j 
and  fhort  extracts  from  the  Author's  account  of,  I.  The  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  Holland.  II.  The  great  Revolution  in  the 
Government  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1660.  III.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  Story  of  the  late  unfortunate  Qgieen-confort  ot  Den¬ 
mark,  Siller  to  the  prefect  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  including 
the  wretched  Cataftrophe  of  the  Counts  Struenfee  and  Brandt  : 
we  {hall  now  conclude  with  the  Writer’s  remarks  on  the  caufes 
of  the  various  revolutions  in  Poland. 

When  we  reflect,  fays  our  Author,  on  the  hiftory  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  this  government,  c  it  will  clearly  appear  that  it 
was  originally  founded  upon  the  moil  juft  and  equitable  prin¬ 
ciples,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  ancient  Gothic  governments,  and 
was  well  calculated  for  thofe  days  when  mankind  dealt  honeftly 
at  lea  ft  with  their  fellow-fubjedfs,  and  united  to  fupport  each 
other  again  ft  their  enemies.  That  wicked  and  ambitious  clergy, 
who  under  pretence  of  propagating  and  fupporting  the  juft, 
benevolent,  merciful,  and  humane  doctrines  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
endeavoured  to  enflave,  opprefs,  and  impoverish  their  fellow- 
creatures,  did  not  then  difquiet  this  country  ;  joint-tenants  of 
the  fame  foil,  the  Poles  knew  no  mailer  but  him  whom  they 
had  elected  to  be  their  prince  and  their  general,  and  fubmitted 
to  no  laws  but  thofe  which  they  made  themfelves  ;  animated 
by  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  his  country,  every  member  of  the 
community  was  ready  to  facrifice  his  liie  in  the  fervice  of  the 
ftate,  and  his  moft  ardent  wi fries  were  to  fight  for  and  fall  in 
her  defence.  But  when  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  gained  a 
footing  in  this  kingdom,  the  face  of  things  was  immediately 
changed  ;  inftead  of  preaching  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  charity,  humanity,  and  brotherly 
love,  they  joined  with  thofe  who  called  themfelves  nobles,  to 
opprefs  and  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
not  only  by  depriving  them  of  their  property  by  intrigues  and 
artifices,  and  afterwards  excluding  them  from  their  right  of 
voting  in  all  public  affairs,  but,  as  foon  as  thefe  poor  people 
were  denied  the  enjoyment  of  their  juft  and  legal  rights,  they 
concurred  with  the  nobles  in  palling  laws  to  reduce  them  to  a 
ftate  of  flavery,  as  they  have  done  to  the  Dillidents  in  our  days  5 
however,  fearing  that  this  martial  people,  thus  humbled  and 
oppreffed,  ihould  reiift  their  mpafures,  they  not  only  threatened 
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public  excommunication  and  all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  to 
thofe  who  difobeyed  them,  and  took  every  meafure  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  a  Hate  of  ignorance,  but  they  refufed  ab~ 
folution  to  thofe  who  came  to  confefs  their  faults,  and  ftsewed 
the  lead:  inclination  or  defire  to  regain  their  liberties  or  privi¬ 
leges.  Finding  themfelves  opprefled  on  every  fide,  and  feeing 
no  means  whereby  they  could  redrefs  themfelves,  .the  common 
people,  from  being  bold,  adhve,  and  enterprizing,  fell  into  a 
ftate  of  idlenefs  and  defpair;  their  country  was  no  longer  dear 
to  them  ;  they  regarded  their  fellow- fubjedts  as  tyrants,  and 
themfelves  as  the  molt  wretched  of  all  the  human  race.  But 
although  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  fo  far  gained  their  point, 
and  reduced  their  fellowfubjedfs  to  a  ftate  of  poverty  and  diftrefs, 
they  were  fearful  led:  fome  future  king,  didlated  by  the  principles 
of  judice  and  humanity,  fhould  attempt  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of 
thefe  poor  people,  and  reftore  them  to  their  legal  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  therefore  they  now  directed  their  attacks  againft  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  and  before  they  would  permit  any  future 
king  to  be  crowned,  they  forced  him  to  fwear  to  fupport  and  to 
defend  them  in  all  their  ufurped  rights  and  privileges,  and  to 
obferve  faithfully  all  the  laws  which  they  had  unjuftly  made, 
and  which  they  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ffate.  Fhus 
did  thefe  wicked  and  abandoned  clergy,  and  thefe  tyrannical 
nobles,  infenfibly  reduce  their  fellow-fubjedts  to  that  ftate  of 
poverty  and  abjed  flavery  in  which  they  are  at  prefent,  limit  the 
power  of  the  crown,  pave  the  way  to  independency,  and  change 
the  form  of  government  from  an  eledfive  monarchy  to  an  arifto- 
cracy  without  controul,  the  moft  defective  and  tyrannical  of  all 
governments.  We  muft  look  back  to  this  fource  for  the  great 
caufe  of  all  the  troubles,  civil  wars,  and  revolutions  which  for 
two  or  three  centuries  paft  have  almoft  defolated  this  kingdom, 
and  reduced  her  to  the  mean  and  wretched  fituation  in  which 
{he  is  at  prefent.  Difmembering  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  vefting  the  fovereign  authority  of  different  diftridls  in  diffe¬ 
rent  perfons,  which  was  heretofore  pradfiled  by  feveral  kings  of 
Poland,  likewife  contributed  greatly  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  crown  and  to  increafe  the  authority  and  independency  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  Whenever  there  is  a  number  of  little  in¬ 
dependent  governments,  which  are  bordering  upon  fovereignties, 
in  a  ftate,  the  government  of  that  ftate  will  be  always  weak, 
and  enervated,  and  as  thofe  little  governors  are  generally  fo  many 
tyrants*  who  are  jealous  of  each  other,  the  ftate  will  always  be 
agitated  like  a  troubled  fea,  and  exhibit  a  fcene  of  confufton  and 
oppreflion.  This  has  always  been  the  cafe  in  Poland,  and  will 
continue  fo  to  be  as  long  as  the  prefent  form  of  government 
exifts  in  this  kingdom  $  for  fo  long  as  confederacies  are  tolerated. 
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and  there  are  great  numbers  of  flaves  ready  to  obey  the  confede¬ 
rates,  there  will  always  be  ambitious  and  ill-defigning  people 
enough  to  keep  the  government  in  a  conftant  fcene  of  confufion 
and  difcord.  A  ftate  in  fuch  a  fituation  will  always  be  like  a 
general  whofe  army  is  ready  to  mutiny  \  he  never  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himfelf  againft  an  enemy,  whilft  his  army  is 
in  this  difpofition,  neither  can  a  kingdom  fubfift  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  is  undermining  itfelf.  Poland  has  experienced  this  great 
truth  j  her  own  divifions  and  a  vicioufnefs  of  a  part  of  her  in¬ 
habitants,  who  would  trample  under  foot  the  juft  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  others,  have  rendered  her  the  prey  of  her  ambi¬ 
tious  enemies.  In  the  year  1648,  when  this  ftate  appeared  to 
be  very  formidable  in  Europe,  her  government  would  have  been 
totally  deftroyed  by  the  Cofacks  and  Tartars’,  if  thofe  robbers 
had  not  quarrelled  about  their  plunder.  Charles  Guftavus  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  conquered  this  kingdom  with 
great  facility  with  a  handful  of  troops,  and  if  they  had  taken 
prudent  meafures  might  have  eftablifhed  what  government  they 
thought  proper,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  forces  of  the  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  we  have  lately  feen  a  fmall  body  of  Rufliam  troops 
difperfe  all  the  idle  parade  of  their  aflociations.  Though  they 
have  always  been  furrounded  with  enemies,  the  nobility  and 
clergy  would  never  fuffer  any  regular  military  forces  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  properly  difciplined  in  the  kingdom,  fearing  that  they 
fhould  be  a  check  upon  their  illegal  meafures  and  tyranny  : 
thefe  fons  of  infamy  and  rapine  would  rather  fee  their  country 
deftroyed  by  the  Tartars,  Turks,  or  by  any  other  foreign  ftate, 
than  do  juftice  to  their  injured  fellow-creatures  and  fubjedts  : 
notwithftanding  the  brave  Sobiefki  fo  often  laved  them  when 
they  were  at  the  brink  of  deftrudlion,  and  again  placed  them 
upon  a  refpedtable  footing  among  the  other  European  ftates,  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  degeneracy  and  corruption  were  they  then  ar¬ 
rived,  and  fo  great  were  their  divifions  and  animofities  againft 
each  other,  that  they  refufed  the  crown  to  his  fon  in  order  to  give 
it  to  a  ftranger  with  whom  they  were  almoft  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  when  Auguftus,  from  a  principle  of  generofity, 
attempted  to  reftore  the  ftate  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  they 
joined  his  enemies  to  dethrone  him,  after  he  had  {hewn  his  be¬ 
nevolent  difpofttion  towards  them  in  the  government  of  the  ftate, 
and  fpent  feveral  millions  to  fave  both  them  and  their  country 
from  plunder  and  devaftation. 

1  This  is  an  exadl  portrait  of  the  Polifh  nobility  and  clergy,  to 
whom  we  may  juftly  apply  the  words  of  the  Holy  Evangelift, 

that  a  kingdom  divided  againft  itfelf  can  never  ftand.” 

Thefe  reflections  may  ferve  to  prove  the  Author’s  zealous  and 
laudable  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; 

a  cir- 
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a  circumftance  which  is,  indeed,  ftrongly  marked  in  all  parts 
of  the  work;  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  greatly  recommend 
it  to  many  readers  in  this,  as  yet,  FREE  country. 


Art.  VIII.  D if quifit ions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit .  To  which  is 
added ,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Philofophical  Dodirine  concerning  the  Origin 
of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Matter  ;  with  its  Influence  on  Cbrifli- 
anity t  efpecially  with  refpedl  to  the  Dodirine  of  the  Pre-exiflence  of 
Chrifl.  By  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  4  s.  Johnfon. 

J777-  .  . 

ON  republifhing  Dr.  Hartley  s  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind , 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  one  of  the  three  introductory  Effays  pre¬ 
fixed  to  that  performance,  expreffed  fome  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
the  common  hypothecs,  according  to  which  man  is  faid  to  pof~ 
fefs  a  foul ,  or  a  fuppofed  immaterial  fubftance,  diftinCI  from  his 
body ;  or  to  confift  of  two  feparate,  independent,  and  heterogeneous 
principles,  intimately  connected  together,  in  fome  unknown  and 
incomprehenfible  manner.  Though  thefe  doubts ,  he  obferves, 
were  exprefled  with  the  utmoft  hefitation  and  diffidence;  a  great 
alarm  was  taken,  and  he  was  reprefented  a3  an  unbeliever ,  and 
a  favourer  of  atheifm . 

The  odium,  he  adds,  4  which  I  had  thus  unexpectedly 
drawn  upon  myfelf,  ferved  to  engage  my  more  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fubjeCt  of  it ;  and  this  at  length  terminated  in  a 
full  convidfion,  that  the  doubt  I  had  expreffed  was  well  founded. 
Continuing  to  refleCt  upon  the  fubjeCt,  I  became  fatished  that, 
if  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided  in  our  inquiries  by  the  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  rules  of  philofophizing ,  we  (hall  find  our¬ 
felves  intirely  unauthorized  to  admit  any  thing  in  man  befides 
that  body  which  is  the  objeCI  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  my  own  obser¬ 
vations,  and  my  own  collection  of  opinions  on  the  fubjedt, 
prefently  fwelled  to  the  bulk  that  is  now  before  the  public/ 

The  doCtrine  propofed  in  the  paflage  which  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  is  thus  expreffed  in  different  terms,  in  the  prefent 
treatife.  After  having  obferved  that  the  Scriptures  uniformly 
fuppofe  the  fyftem  of  mater talifm ,  which  is  clogged  with  none 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  common  opinion,  he  adds — 

4  Man,  according  to  this  fyftem,  is  no  more  than  what  we  now 
fee  of  him.  His  being  commences  at  the  time  of  his  concep¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period.  The  corporeal  and  mental 
faculties,  inhering  in  the  fame  fubftance,  grow,  ripen,  and  de- 
cay  together  ;  and  whenever  the  fyftem  is  diffolved,  it  continues 
in  a  ftate  of  diffolution,  till  it  fhall  pleafe  that  Almighty  Being, 
who  called  it  into  exiftence,  to  reftore  it  to  life  again/ 

The  Author  commences  thefe  difquifitions  by  an  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  nature  and  effential  properties  of  matter ;  and  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  fplidity  or  impenetrability ,  and  confeqtiej&ly  the 
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vis  inertia ,  imputed  to  it  are  founded  only  on  fuperficial  appear¬ 
ances  ; — that  th e  pbyftcal  points  of  which  it  confifts  are  poiieiied  or 
certain  powers  of  attra&ion  and  repulfion  ;  and  that  the  refinance , 
in  particular,  to  which  we  owe  the  idea  of  its  impenetrability, 
is  caufed  only  by  a  power  of  repulfion  inherent  in  it.  1  his 
part  of  the  Author’s  do&rine,  relating  to  the  P^^ability,^ 
the  powers  of  matter,  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  Mr.  Michell, 
and  Father  Bofcovich,  of  which  we  formerly  gave  a  pretty  full 
account,  in  our  review  of  the  Author’s  Hlftory  of  Difcoveries 
relating  to  Vif on.  Light,  and  Colours,  to  which  we  refer  the 
Reader.  [See  Monthly  Review,  vol.  xlvn.  Oct  1772.  p.  31 5. J 
Availing  himfelf  of  the  advantage  to  his  main  argument,  de¬ 
rived  from  this  theory,  the  Author  obferves,  that  the  conftdera- 
tions  fuo-o-efted  by  it  4  tend  to  remove  the  odium  which  has 
hitherto  ^ain  upon  matter,  from  its  fuppofed  neceffary  property 
of  folidity,  inertnefs ,  or  Jluggijhnefi ;  as  from  this  circumftance 
only  the  bafenefs  and  imperfection,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it 
are  derived.’ — -It  ought  therefore  c  to  rife  in  our  efteem,  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
betngs,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  call  thofe  which  are  oppofed 

to  grofs  matter.’  .  .  ,  r  . 

With  the  fame  view  he  afterwards  obferves,  that,  fince  the 

only  reafon  why  the  principle  of  thought,  or  fenfation,  has  been 
imagined  to  be  incompatible  with  matter,  goes  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  impenetrability  being  the  effential  property  of  it,  and 
confequently  that  [olid  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  it  can  poflibly  fuftain  ;  the  whole  argument  of  an  imma¬ 
terial  thinking  principle  in  man,  on  this  new  fuppoiition,  falls 
to  the  ground  :  matter,  deftitute  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  folidity,  being  no  more  incompatible  with  fenfation  an 
thouo-ht,  than  that  fubftance,  which,  without  knowing  any 
thing  farther  about  it,  we  have  been  ufed  to  call  immaterial 
Having  thus  in  fome  degree,  as  it  were,  fpiritualifed  matter, 
by  animating  it,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  ourfelves,  with  powers , 
to  the  activity  of  which  we  owe  all  that  we  know  concerning 

jt. _ Author  proceeds  to  (hew  that  this  fubftance,  diveited 

of  its  fuppofed  folidity,  and  pofieifed  of  the  powers  of  attrition 
and  repulfion ,  and  the  property  of  extenfeon,  may  lilcewife  poflefs 
the  properties  or  powers  of  fenfation  or  perception ,  and  thought , 
fuperadded  to  the  former;  in  confequence  of  2  certain  orgamfa - 
tion,  whatever  that  may  be.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  powers,  he 
obferves,  as  belonging  to  man,  have  never  been  found  but  in 
coniundtion  with  a  certain  organifed  fyftem  of  matter ;  and  he 
adds  that,  as  we  have  a  very  imperfett  idea  of  what  thefe  powers 
are,  our  ignorance  fhould  make  us  cautious  of  denying  that  they 
may  be  capable  of  being  alfociated  with  certain  other  powers, 
or  of  belonging  to  a  fubftance  or  fubjlratwn  poffeffing  the  pro- 
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perties  of  extenfion,  attra&ion,  and  repulfton.  He  proceeds  to 
(hew  that  thefe  properties— thofe  of  the  thinking ,  and  thofe  of 
the  material ,  fubftance*— are  not  inconfiftent  with  each  other ; 
and  takes  a  review  of  fome  of  the  phenomena  in  the  human 
fyftem,  which  feem  to  prove  their  conne&ion  as  properties  of 
one  and  the  fame  fubjlance ;  particularly  of  the  nervous  fypm , 
or  rather  of  the  brain . 

«  Thus,’  he  obferves,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  and  a  certain  (late  of  the  brain,  always  accompany 
and  correfpond  to  one  another. 9 — >  Whenever  that  faculty  is 
impeded  or  injured,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
brain  is  difordered  in  proportion;  and  thereforewe  are  neceflarily 
led  to  confider  the  latter  as  the  feat  of  the  former.-’ — 6  As  this 
faculty,  in  general,  ripens  and  comes  to  maturity  with  the  body, 
it  is  alfo  obierved  to  decay  witn  it.  It  is  true,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that,  in  fome  difeafes,  the  mind  preferves  its  vigour, 
while  the  body  decays  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes,  the  brain  is  not 
much  affe&ed  by  the  general  caufe  of  weaknefs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  morbid  affe&icn  of  the  brain  produces  a  perverfion  of 
the  mental  faculties. 

<  That  the  perfection  of  thinking,’  the  Author  adds,  ‘  ftiould 
depend  on  the  found  hate  of  the  body  and  brain  in  this  life ,  in- 
fomuch  that  a  man  has  no  power  of  thinking  without  it;  and 
to  fuppofe  him  capable  of  thinking  better  when  the  body  and 
brain  are  deftroyed,  feems  to  be  the  mold  unphilofophical  and 
abfurd  of  all  conclufions.  If  death  be  an  advantage  with  refpeCt 
to  thinking,  difeafe  ought  to  be  a  proportional  advantage  like- 
wife;  and  univerfally  the  nearer  the  body  approaches  to  a  ftate 
of  difiblution,  the  freer  and  lefs  embarralled  might  the  faculties 
©f  the  mind  be  expeCIed  to  be  found.  But  this  is  the  very 

reverfe  of  what  really  happens/ 

Of  the  various  other  arguments  or  confiderations,  more  or  lefs 
cogent,  which  the  Author  produces  to  evince  that  the  foul  is 
only  a  particular  modification  of  the  body  or  matter,  we  fhall 
only  take  notice  of  the  following:— 6  If  the  mental  principle 
was,  in  its  own  nature,  immaterial  and  immortal,  all  its  par¬ 
ticular  faculties  would  be  fo  too ;  whereas  we  fee  that  every  fa¬ 
culty  of  the  mind,  without  exception,  isdiable  to  be  impaired, 
and  even  to  become  wholly  extinCt  before  death.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  feparately  taken,  appear  to  be 
mortal;  the  fubftance,  or  principle,  in  which  they  exiit  mu  ft  be 
pronounced  to  be  mortal  too.  Thus  we  might  conduce  that  the 
body  was  mortal,  from  obferving  that  all  the  feparate  fenfes ,  and 
limbs ,  were  liable  to  decay  and  perifh/ 

In'  anfwer  to  this  and  fome  of  the  preceding  arguments,  it 
will  doubtlefs  be  alleged,  by  thofe  who  confider  the  body  and 
foul  as  diftind  principles,  that  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that,  during 
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their  union,  the  ftate  of  the  former  may  in  various  manners 
a or  determine  that  of  the  latter,  and  vice  verfa .  In  the 
cafe  of  a  temporary  lofs  of  memory  from  difeafe,  for  inftance,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  this  faculty  of  the  foul  is  not  a&ually  become 
extinfty  nor  the  foul  partially  dead\  but  that,  in  confequence 
of  fome  depravation,  or  derangement  in  the  corporeal  organs,  the 
foul  is,  for  the  prefent,  difqualified  from  exerting  that  faculty; 
which  may  however  be  reftored  to  it,  on  a  ceffation  of  the  caufe 
which  obftrudled  or  barred  up  the  communication  between  the 
two  principles. 

But  the  Author  is  provided  with  a  ready  anfwer  to  this  and  other 
obfervations,  which  are  founded  on  the  fuppofed  connexion  of  the 
foul  and  body  (confidered  as  diftinft  principles),  and  on  their 
phylical  influence  on  each  other;  by  utterly  denying  the  pcff- 
bility  of  fuch  injluence  fubfifting  between  two  fubftances  fo  hete - 
rogeneous  as  they  are  reprelented  to  be  by  the  Immaterialifts : — 
the  one  folid  and  extended ; — the  other,  penetrable ,  and  not  occupy - 
ing  fpace.  He  maintains  that  two  fubftances,  having  no  one  pro» 
perty  in  common ,  cannot  poflibly  a£t  upon,  or  be  affedfed  by, 
each  other :  action  and  reaction  being  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
equal)  the  fubjedls  of  fuch  adfion  and  readlion  mud  neceffarily 
be  fimilar .  Further,  how  can  a  fubftance,  for  inftance,  that  is 
extended ,  a£t  upon,  or  be  a£ted  upon  by,  another  fubftance 
which  bears  no  relation  to  fpace ,  and  is  properly  no  where  f 
And  though  a  body  that  is  hard  may  refifl ,  or  he  affe&ed  by, 
another  hard  or  even  foft  body ;  how  can  it  be  affected  by  a 
fubftance  that  can  make  no  refijlance  at  all ;  nay  which  cannot, 
with  any  propriety  of  fpeech,  be  faid  even  to  be  in  the  fame  place 
with  it  ? 

But  granting  that  there  is  no  impojjtbility  in  this  cafe,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  difficulty  only;  the  Author  contends  that  it  is  a 
difficulty  of  fuch  magnitude,  as  greatly  to  exceed  that  of  con¬ 
ceiving  matter  to  be  endowed  with  the  principle  of  fenfation  ; 
and  that  of  thofe  two  difficulties  it  is  certainly  mpft  philofophi- 
cal  to  adopt  the  leaft. 

It  has  been  but  too  ufual,  in  the  difcuffion  of  philofophical 
queffions,  in  which  religion  feemed  to  be  intereffed,  for  thofe 
who  are  termed  the  orthodox  party,  to  ftrengthen  their  arguments, 
and  bring  an  odium  on  their  antagonifts,  by  deducing  certairi 
fuppofed  horrid  and  dangerous  confequences  from  their  dodlrines. 
Thus  Cudworth  and  Clark  were  charged  with  atbeifin  by  their 
opponents.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  particularly,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  if  fpirit  and  matter  cannot  poffibly  a£t  qpon  each  other, 
as  having  common  property ;  not  only  the  human  foul,  but  the 
Divine  Being  mull  be  material. — A  propofition,  which  in  former 
days  would  have  drawn  down  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  ftate  upon  the  hardy  propoUnder ! 
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The  Author,  in  a  particular  fedfion  appropriated  to  this  fub- 
je&,  endeavours  to  (hew  the  perfe&  innocence  of  his  do&rine, 
and  of  the  confequences  which  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  it,  by 
a  variety  of  confiderations.  With  the  moft  awful  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Being,  he  confeffes,  that  as  we  know  little  of  our - 
fives ,  we  know  much  lefs  of  our  Maker .  We  know  little  even 
of  the  works  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  a  fortiori ,  much  lefs  of  his 
Effence.  We  know  not  even  the  effence  of  matter,  diverted  of 
its  properties  and  powers-,  nor  have  we  a  proper  idea  of  any  ef¬ 
fence  whatever.  He  obferves  that  the  Divine  Nature  or  Effence 
is  thus  not  only  neceflarily  unknown  to  us,  but  that  it  murt 
have  properties  moft  eflentially  different  from  every  thing  elfe  : 
fo  that  no  proof  of  the  materiality  of  the  human  mind  can,  by 
any  juft  analogy,  be  extended  to  a  proof  or  evidence  of  a  fimilar 
materiality  of  the  Divine  Nature  :  for  the  properties  or  powers 
being  different,  the  fubjiance ,  or  effence  (ufing  the  terms  merely 
as  helps  to  expreffion ,  but  not  at  all  to  conception ),  mu  ft  be  dif¬ 
ferent  alfo.  And  though,  according  to  the  Author’s  own  pojlu- 
latumy  there  muft  be  fome  common  property  in  all  beings  that  a£fc 
upon  each  other ;  yet  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Divine  Na¬ 
ture  is  poffefied  of  the  properties  of  other  fubftances,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  intitled  to  the  fame  appellation.  Thus  the  Di¬ 
vine  Effence  cannot,  like  matter,  be  the  objeft  of  any  one  of  our 
fenfes,  he. 

The.  Author  proceeds  however  to  obferve,  that  c  ftiould  any 
peifon,  on  account  of  the  very  few  circumftances  in  which  the 
Divine  Nature  refembles  other  natures,  think  proper  to  apply 
the  term  material  to  both  ;  his  hypothefis— which  excludes  im¬ 
penetrability  or  folidity  from  being  a  property  of  matter  (by 
which,  as  we  may  fay,  the  reproach  of  matter  is  wiped  off)  makes 
this  to  be  a  very  different  kind  of  materialifm  from  that  groffer 
fort,  which,  however,  has  been  maintained  by  many  pious 

Chriftians,  and  was  certainly  the  real  belief  of  moft  of  the  early 
fathers.’ 

He  afterwards  adds,  that  it  has  been  deemed  dangerous  to 
aferibe  materiality  either  to  a  finite,  or  to  the  infinite  mind, 
merely  on  account  of  the  notion  that  matter  is  neceffarily  inert , 
and  abfolutely  incapable  of  intelligence,  thought,  or  a&ion  i  but 
when  this  reproach  is  wiped  away,  the  danger  vanifhes  of  courfe. 
It  is  the  powers  ot  fupreme  intelligence,  omnipotence,  unbound¬ 
ed  goodnefs,  and  univerfal  providence,  that  we  reverence  in  the 
Deity ;  and  whatever  be  the  effence  to  which  we  believe  thefe 
powers  belong,  .  it  muft  appear  equally  refpedfable  to  us, 
whether  we  call  it  material  or  immaterial :  becaufe  it  is  not  the 
fubfance ,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  the  properties  that 
are  the  object  of  our  contemplation  and  regard,’ 
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In  a  diftindl  fedlion  the  Author  produces  the  moft  irrerragahle 
arguments  for  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  principally 
taken  from  his  Injlitutes  of  Natural  Religion .  Thefe  arguments, 
he  thews,  are  not  aftedled  by  the  queftion  of  materiality  or  imma¬ 
teriality  :  the  Divine  unity  and  perfections  {landing  upon  the 
fame  ground  in  either  of  thefe  hypothefes.  He  {hews  that  the 
hypothecs  of  the  materiality  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  not  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one;  and  produces  the  teftimonies  of  fome  of  the  mo  ft 
pious  and  refpeClable  writers  in  favour  of  its  innocence.  He 
obierves,  that  it  is  the  idea  that  all  the  vulgar  aClually  form  of 
God,  whenever  they  think  of  him  at  all. — ‘If  the  idea  could  do 
harm,  almoft  all  mankind  mu  ft  have  received  that  harm  ;  and 
notwithftanding  all  our  laboured  refinements,  the  evil,  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  at  lead,  is  naturally  irremediable. 
But  no  harm  whatever  has  come  from  it,  nor  is  any  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.’ — To  thefe  and  other  arguments  the  Author,  to 
prevent  all  poftible  cavil  with  refpeCt  to  his  religious  fentiments, 
fubjoins  the  following  declaration  : 

‘  If,  after  this  candid,  explicit,  and  I  hope  clear  and  fatis- 
faClory  view  of  the  fubjeCl,  any  perfon  will  tax  my  opinions, 
according  to  which  the  Divine  Eftence  is  nothing  that  was  ever 
called  matter ,  but  fomething  eflentially  different  from  it  (though 
I  have  fhewn  that  the  belief  of  ail  his  attributes  and  providence 
is  compatible  with  any  opinion  concerning  his  effence),  with 
athsifm ,  I  {hall  tax  him  with  great Jlupidity  or  malignity .  In  my 
own  idea,  I  have  all  the  foundation  that  the  nature  of  things 
admits  of,  for  a  firm  belief  in  a  firft,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
intelligent  caufe  of  all  things  ;  and  I  have  all  the  proof  that  can 
be  given  of  his  almighty  power,  infinite  goodnefs,  and  conftant 
providence.  And  this  fyflem  of  natural  religion  affords  all  the 
foundation  that  can  be  had  in  fupport  of  revealed  religion ,  the 
hiilory  of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  which 
I  moft  cordially  and  thankfully  receive;  and  the  truth  of  which 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  fieft  manner  I  have  been  able,  to 
prove,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  my  Jnfitutes.  of  Natural  and  Rey 
vealed  Religion 

The  length  to  which  we  have  already  extended  this  article 
prevents  us  from  taking  notice  of  feveral  interefting  particulars, 
contained  in  this  treatife.  Before  we  conclude  it  however  we 
{hall  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  Author’s  dodlrine,  both  with 
refpecl  to  the  Divine  Effence  and  the  human  foul,  that  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Scriptures  to  {hew  that  it  is  not  only  not  repugnant 
to  them  in  any  refpedl,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  confonant  to  the 
doctrines  of  revelation.  He  deferibes  likewife  the  origin,  and 
traces  ftep  by  ftep  the  progrefs,  of  the  opinion  of  a  foul  diftinff 
from  the  body  of  man ;  which  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  the  Oriental 
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part  of  the  world,  and  was  thence  diffufed  throughout  Europe, 
though  with  confiderable  variations.  From  this  dodlrine  he 
derives  all  the  capital  corruptions  of  Chriftianity  ;  particularly 
tile  pre-exiftence  and  divinity  of  Chrift,  purgatory,  the  worfhip 
of  the  dead,  with  their  endlefs  fubdivifions  and  appendages, 
including  almoft  the  whole  fyftem  of  popery. 

The  dodlrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  confidered 
as  a  fubftance  diftindl  from  the  body,  evidently  afforded  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  two  laft  mentioned  parts  of  that  fyftem ;  and 
accordingly  Luther,  the  Author  obferves,  oppofed  this  dogma 
to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  and  ranked  it  among  ce  the  mon- 
ftrous  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Dunghills  of  Decretals,'9 
He  accordingly  maintained  the  Jleep ,  as  it  has  been  called,  or 
utter  infenfibility,'  of  the  foul  after  death;  — an  opinion  which 
was  indeed  violently  oppofed  by  Calvin,  but  which  has  lately 
been  revived,  and  has  been  ably  fupported  by  the  prefent  learned 
Biftiop  of  Carlifle.  This  dc&rine,  the  Author  remarks,  very 
materially  affedls  the  hypothefts  of  the  immateriality ,  or  feparate 
exijience  of  the  foul.  It  certainly,  fays  he,  takes  away  all  the 
ufe  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Immaterialifts  : — c  for  though  we  fhould 
have  a  foul ,  yet  while  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  utter  infenfibility ,  it  is  in 
fadt  as  much  dead,  as  the  body  itfelf,  while  it  continues  in  a  ftate 
of  death.  Our  calling  it  a  ftate  of ' Jleep,  is  only  giving  another 
and  fofter  term  to  the  fame  thing ;  for  our  ideas  of  the  ftate  it¬ 
felf  are  precifely  the  fame,  by  whatever  name  we  pleafe  to 
call  it.* 

Thus  the  Author’s  c  extinction  of  the  whole  man ,  at  death,* 
— (by  which  phrafe,  however,  he  appears  to  have  meant  only  a 
decompofttion,  or  temporary  derangement,  and  difperfion  of  his 
material  component  particles)  at  which  fo  much  offence  has  been 
taken  by  many  perfons,  and  fome  by  ourfelves ,  may  be  conft- 
dered  as  analagous  to,  and  as  venial  a  trefpafs  againft  orthodoxy 
as,  the  dodlrine  of  the  foul-JIeepers ,  and  may  be  allowed  to  ftand 
or  fall  with  that  hypothefts. 

The  originality  of  the  Author’s  fyftem  with  refpedl  to  the 
nature  of  matter ,  and  the  novelty  of  many  of  the  arguments  and 
conftderations  propofed  in  this  treatife,  will  render  it  highly 
interefting  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  make  the  difficult  fubjedt 
difcuffed  in  it  the  objedl  of  their  meditation.  With  refpedl  to 
the  main  queftion  we  (hall  be  filent ;  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to 
fuppofe  that  we  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  unanimous  concerning 
it; — it  would  indeed  be  ftrange  enough  if  a  jury,  compofed  of 
critics  and  philofophers,  were  to  agree  perfectly  in  their  deciftcK 
of  fo  recondite  and  litigious  a  fubjedl. — In  the  opinion  of  their 
prefent  foreman ,  the  modefteft  and  fafeft  verdidt  they  can  bring 
|n,  is  Icnoramus, 
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Art.  IX.  The  DoSIrine  ofPhilofophical  Neceffity  illuf rated ;  being  an 
Appendix  to  the  Difquijitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit.  To  r which 
is  added  an  An  fewer  to  the  Letters  on  Materialifm ,  and  on  Hart  ley' s 
Theory  of  the  Mind.  By  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo. 
4  s.  Johnfon.  1777. 

1|  F  man  be  a  Ample  and  wholly  material  being,  as  the  Author 
I  has  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  preceding  treatife,  he  muft 
be  fubje£l  to  the  laws  of  mechanifn ;  and  all  his  adtions  muft  be 
the  mechanical  and  therefore  neceffary  re fu Its  of  certain  caufes, . 
which  muft  operate  on  his  mind  in  the  fame  invariable  manner, 
when  the  circumftances  are  the  fame,  and  with  the  fame  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  is  obferved  in  the  adlion  of  bodies  on  each  other. 
Accordingly  the  dodtrine  of  Neceffity  is  confidered  by  the  Author 
as  a  diredt  inference  from  that  of  Materialifm  ;  and  the  prefent 
Effay  is  very  naturally  given  as  a  proper  fequel  to  the  foregoing 
Difquifitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit  f. 

The  philofophlcal  neceffity ,  however,  for  which  the  Author  here 
contends,  is  very  different  from  t  he  fate  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
predejlination  of  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans.  Our  country¬ 
man  Hobbes ,  was,  in  the  Author’s  opinion,  the  ftrft  who  under- 
flood  and  maintained  the  proper  dodtrine  of  philofophlcal  neceffity* * 
The  obfeurity  in  which  Locke  involved  this  fubjedl  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  Power , — where  he  aferibes  liberty  to  man  *,  4  after  writ¬ 
ing  a  long  time  exadlly  like  a  Neceffarian — c  was  effedlually 
cleared  up  by  Mr.  Collins ,  in  his  Philo fophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Liberty ,  publifhed  in  1717.  By  the  ftudy  of  this  treatife 
the  Author  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dodfrine  of  Necef- 
iity  ;  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  this  principle  by  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Dr.  Hartley’s  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind : 
though,  like  Dr.  Hartley  himfelf,  he  was  not  a  ready  convert, 
but  4  gave  up  his  liberty  with  great  reludlance.’ 

As  Dr.  Prieftley  does  not  offer  the  prefent  as  a  complete 
treatife  on  the  fubjedl:,  he  refers  thofe  wTho  have  not  yet  entered 
on  the  difeuilion  of  this  difficult  queftion,  to  the  writers  above- 
mentioned;  and  likewife  recommends  to  them  the  perufal  of  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards ,  Mr.  Hume ,  and  Lord  Kahns , 
particularly  in  his  Sketches  on  Man.  His  plan  is  only  to  difeufs 
thofe  particular  topics  on  which  he  imagined  he  could  throw 

f  Both  the  volumes  are,  accordingly,  fold  together ;  not  fepa- 
ratelv.  Price  8s.  in  boards. 

*  The  unfettled  (late  of  Mr.  Locke’s  mind,  with  refpedt  to  this 
fubjedl,  may  be  coliedled  from  the  following  quotation  extradled  from 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  friend  Mr.  Molyneux,  dated  January 
20,  1692-3.  It  appears,  from  it,  that  Mr.  Locke  at  that  time  doubted 
whether  liberty  could  be  communicated  by  the  Deity  to  man.  We  can¬ 
not  at  prefent  recolledl  from  what  particular  publication  the  extradl 
was  taken.— If  it  be  poffble  for  Godf  fays  he,  <  to  make  a  fret 
agent ,  then  man  is  free,  though  I  fee  not  the  way  cf  it.  ’ 
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fome  new  light ;  either  by  fuggefting  new  confiderations  on 
the  fubjedt,  or  by  illuftrating  the  arguments  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  as  well  as  clearing  the  dodtrine  of  neceffity  from  the 
fuppofed  dangerous  confequences,  with  refpedt  to  religion  and 
morality,  with  which  it  has  been  clogged.  He  (hews  likewife, 
pretty  much  at  large,  the  effential  difference  between  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinifts  with  refpedt  to  prcdejiina- 
iion  \  and  finally  inquires  how  far  the  Scriptures  are  favourable 
to  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  difputes  relating  to  the  queftion  of 
Liberty  and  Neceffity—- properly  enough  denominated  by  Hume, 

the  moft  contentious  queftion  of  metaphyfics,  the  mo  ft  con¬ 
tentious  fcience.”— have  been  occafioned  by  the  difputants 
affixing  different  ideas  to  the  fame  words,  and  by  not  accurately 
ftating  the  fubjedf  of  difpute;  the  Author  begins  with  fome 
observations  explaining  the  terms  of  the  queftion,  or  what  he, 
as  a  Necejfarian ,  means  and  contends  for,  when  he  affirms  that 
man  A,  or  is  noty  pofTeffed  of  a  liberty  of  doing  certain  things. 

Th  us  he  acknowledges  in  man  a  liberty  or  power  of  doing 
whatever  he  wills,  or  pleafes.  "  As  he  can  move  his  body  or 
limbs  at  his  pleafure,  provided  he  is  not  prevented  by  any  fo¬ 
reign  obftacle ;  fo  likewife,  in  the  abfence  of  all  extrinfic  im¬ 
pediments,  he  is  at  liberty  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  any  fubjedi:, 
to  weigh  the  reafons  for  or  againft  any  propofition,  and  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  them  as  long  as  he  (hall  think  proper. 

In  this  conceffion  the  Author  obferves  that  he  grants  e  pot 
only  all  the  liberty  that  the  generality  of  mankind  have  any  idea 
of,  or  can  be  made  to  underftand  ;  but  alfo  all  that  many  of  the 
profeffed  advocates  for  liberty ,  againft  the  dodlrine  o t  necejftyy 
have  claimed/ 

<c  Surely  it  is  in  a  man’s  power,’  fays  Wollafton  [ Religion  of 
Nature ,  p.  112.]  6  to  keep  his  hand  from  his  mouth.  If 
it  is,  it  is  alfo  in  his  .power  to  forbear  excefs  in  eating  and 
drinking.  If  he  has  the  command  of  his  own  feet,  fo  as  to  go 
either  this  way  or  that,  or  no  whither,  as  fure  he  has,  it  is  in 
his  power  to  abftain  from  vicious  company  or  vicious  places,  and 
fo  on.” — Thefe  forbearances  and  motions,  he  adds,  tc  depend 
folely  upon  the  will ,  and  begin  there.” 

This  laft  aftertion  of  the  advocate  for  philofophical  liberty  our 
Author  denies.  Though  the  motion,  for  inftance,  depends 
upon  the  will,  or  is  the  immediate  confequence  of  it,  he  affirms 
that  it  does  not  begin  there  :  the  will  itfelf  being  determined  by 
fome  motive ,  which  adls  upon  it  as  an  efficient  and  neceflary 
caufe. 

Further,  the  Author  acknowledges  likewife  that  man  has  a 
liberty  of  fufpending  a  former  determination  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
conference  of  another  new  volition  j  and  the  volition  itfelf  is 
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the  confequence  or  effect  of  fome  motive  or  reafon,  which  is  its 
proper  caufe,  as  we  have  juft  now  obferved. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  that  liberty  of  which  man  is 
pofTefTed,  the  Author  proceeds  to  fhew,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  liberty ,  or  rather  power,  which  he  is  not  pofTefTed  of,  c  is  that 
of  doing  feveral  things ' — (not  only  different ,  but  contrary ,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  when  all  the  previous  circumjlances  (including  the  Jlate  of 
his  mind ,  and  his  views  of  things)  are  precifely  the  fame' — When 
every  circumftance  is  exaCfly  flmilar,  man  would  always  volun¬ 
tarily  (and  yet  necejjarily  *)  make  the  fame  choice,  and  come  to 
the  fame  determination. 

*  A  man  indeed,-  fays  the  Author,  on  another  occafion,  c  when 
he  reproaches  himfelf  for  any  particular  action  in  his  paft  con¬ 
duct,  may  fancy  that,  if  he  was  in  the  fame  fituation  again,  he 
would  have  aCted  differently.  But  this  is  a  mere  deception ;  and 
if  he  examines  himfelf  JlriClly,  and  takes  in  all  circumjlances ,  he 
may  be  fatisfied  that,  with  the  fame  inward  difpofition  of  mind ,  and 
with  precifely  the  fame  views  of  things ,  that  he  had  then,  and 
excluflve  of  all  others  that  he  has  acquired  by  reflection  fence, 
he  could  not  have  aCted  otherwife  than  he  did.’ 

The  Author,  in  fhort,  maintains  that  ‘  there  is  fome  fixed  law 
of  nature  refpeCting  the  will ,  as  well  as  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  every  thing  elfe  in  the  conftitution  of  nature;  and 
confequently  that  it  is  never  determined  without  fome  real  or 
apparent  caufe,  foreign  tottfelf,  i.  e,  without  fome  motive  of  choice 
or  that  motives  influence  us  in  fome  definite  and  invariable  man¬ 
ner,  fo  that  every  volition,  or  choice,  is  conftantly  regulated v 
and  determined ,  by  what  precedes  it.’ — c  This  confiant  determi¬ 
nation  of  mind,’  he  adds,  c  according  to  the  motives  prefented 
to  it,  is  all  that  I  mean  by  its  necejfary  determination.  This  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  be  the  fadi,  there  will  be  a  neceflary  connection 
betv/een  all  things  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
per  caufe  and  ejfeCl,  as  much  in  the  intellectual,  as  in  the  natural 
world  ;  fo  that,  how  little  foever  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  be 
apprebenfive  of  it,  or  ftaggered  by  it  — according  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  laws  of  nature,  no  event  could  have  been  otherwife  than  it  has 
been ,  is ,  or  is  to  be ;  and  therefore  all  things  paft,  prefent,  and  to 
come,  are  precifely  what  the  Author  of  nature  really  intended 
them  to  be,  and  has  made  provifion  ford 


#  The  clearing  up  the  feeming  contradi&ion  between  thefe  two 
terms  may  thfcow  light  on  the  Author’s  argument.  ‘  Voluntary ,*  he 
©bfervec,  as  hath  lilcewife  Mr.  Locke,  ‘  is  not  oppofcd  to  necefiary ,  but 
Only  to  involuntary  ;  and  nothing  can  be  oppofed  to  necefiary ,  but 
contingent .  For  a  voluntary  morion  may  be  regulated  by  certain  rules 
4s  much  as  a  mechanical  one  ;  and  if  it  be  regulated  by  any  certain 
jrules,  or  laws,  it  is  as  neceflary  as  any  mechanical  motion  whatever.  * 
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Having  fully  explained  what  is  meant  by  the  do&rine  which 
is  maintained  in  this  treatife,  the  Author  proceeds  to  prove  the 
truth  of  it,  fir  ft  from  the  conftderation  of  caufe  and  effeB,  or 
the  obfervation  that  the  fame  events  neceffiarily  and  certainly 
follow  the  fame  preceding  circumftances  ;  and  in  the  next  place 
from  the  Divine  preference ,  which  attribute  of  the  divine  and 
furely  omnifcient  Being  iome  zealous  advocates  for  the  liberty  of 
man  have  been  hardy  enough  to  give  up,  on  account  of  its  in- 
eonfiftency  with  their  fyftem.— Following  the  proper  rules  of 
philofophizing,  according  to  which  the  caufes  of  things  are  to  be 
deduced  fromlabfervations  of  the  appearances^  he  finds  that  mo¬ 
tives  are  the  proper  caufes  of  volitions  and  actions  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  will  or  choice,  and  the  motive^  correfpond  precifelv 
to  an  ejfecl  and  its  caufe . 

Thus,  fays  he,  nothing  can  aft  more  invariably,  or  mecha¬ 
nically,  than  motives  in  producing  human  actions.  ^  Strengthen 
the  motive,  and  the  adion  is  more  vigorous  5.  diminifti  it,  and 
its  vigour  is  abated  !  change  the  motive,  and  the  a<£Fon  is 
changed;  intirely,  withdraw  it,  and  the  a&ion  ceafes  ;  introduce 
an  oppofite  motive  of  equal  weight,  and  all  adion  is  fufpended, 
juft  as  a  limb  is  kept  motionlefs  by  the  equal  adion  of  antagonift 
mufcles.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  motives  and  aBions  do,  in  all 
poffible  cafes,  ftri&ly  correfpond  to  each  other/— In  fhort,  he 
afterwards  adds,  c  determinations  muft  be  directed  by  certain 
invariable  law's,  depending  upon  the  pievious  {fate  of  mind, 
and  the  ideas  prefent  to  it,  at  the  moment  of  forming  any  refo- 
lution;  fo  that,  in  no  cafe  whatever  could  they  have  been  other- 
wife  than  they  aflually  were.’ 

The  Author  next  confiders  that  confcioufnefs  of  liberty ,  or  of  a 
f elf -determining  pewef^  which  all  men  certainly  feel^  and  which  he 
analyfes  in  the  fifth  fe&ion;  where  he  (hows  that,  according  to 
the  copftitution  of  the  mind  ot  man,  his  thoughts  can  be  turned 
to  different  fubjedfs,  according  to  the  motives  that  occur  to  him ; 
and  that  a  confcioufnefs  of  this  property  of  the  human  mind  is 
all  that  we  properly  can  feel  in  what  is  called  a  confcioufnefs  of 
liberty. 

In  the  two  next  fe&ions  the  Author  confiders  whether  liberty 
beeflential  to  pradfical  virtue,  as  hath  been  affirmed  by  thofe  who 
maintain  man’s  felf  determining  power ;  and  who  likewife  deny 
that  there  can  be  any  propriety  in  rewards  and  puniihments, 
or  indeed  any  refponfibility  or  accountablenefs ,  on  the  fcheme  of 
neceflity.  He  endeavours,  on  the  contrary,  to  fhew  that  virtue 
can  only  be  properly  eftabliffied  on  the  neceflary  influence  of  mo - 
tives  on  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  that  it  is  this  necelfary  influence 
that  makes  him  the  proper  fubje6l  of  reward  and  punifhment, 
praife  and  blame.  Mankind  in  general,  fays  he,  even  the  vul¬ 
gar  as  well  as  the  philofopher,  4  have  no  idea  of  volition  but  as 
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preceded  and  directed  by  motives  ;  and  if  they  were  told  of  any  de~ 
termination  of  the  mind  not  produced  by  motives^  good  or  bad,  they 
would  never  be  brought  to  think  there  could  be  any  thing  morale 
any  thing  virtuous  or  vicious  in  it,  any  thing  that  could  be  the 
proper  objedt  of  praife  or  blame ,  reward  or  punifhment/ — On 
the  other  hand  he  contends,  that  the  doctrine  of  philofophical 
liberty,  or  of  an  arbitrary  felf-determming  power ,  uninfluenced 
by  motives ,  intirely  difqualifies  a  man  from  being  the  proper 
fubject  of  blame  or  approbation. — An  appofite  example  with 
which  he  enforces  and  illuftrates  his  arguments  on  this  head 
deferves  to  be  given  entire.  We  fhall  tranfcribe  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

4  Let  us  fuppofe,’  fays  the  Author,  c  two  minds  conftructed, 
as  I  may  fay,  upon  the  principles  of  the  two  oppofite  fchemes 
of  liberty  and  necejfity\  all  the  determinations  of  the  one  being 
invariably  directed  by  its  previous  difpofitions,  and  the  motives 
prefented  to  it,  while  the  other  £hall  have  a  power  of  determin¬ 
ing,  in  all  cafes,  in  a  manner  independent  of  any  fuch  previous 
difpofition  or  motives ;  which  is  precifely  the  difference  between 
the  fyftems  of  neceflity  and  liberty,  pbilofophically  and  ftrictly 
defined.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  let  us  call  the  former  A. 
and  the  latter  B,  I  will  farther  fuppofe  myfelf  to  be  a  father, 
and  thefe  two  my  children;  and,  knowing  their  inward  make 
and  conftitution,  let  us  confider  how  I  fhould  treat  them. 

4  My  object  is  to  make  them  virtuous  and  happy*.  All  my 
precepts,  and  the  whole  of  my  difcipline,  are  directed  to  that 
end.  For  the  ufeof  difcipline  is,  by  the  hope  of  fomething  that 
the  fubjects  of  it  know  to  be  good,  or  the  fear  of  fomething  that 
they  know  to  be  evil,  to  engage  them  to  act  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  the  perfon  who  has  the  conduct  of  that  difcipline  well  knows 
to  be  for  their  good  ultimately ,  though  they  cannot  fee  it. — ’ 

‘  Now,  fince  motives  have  a  certain  and  neceffary  influence 
on  the  mind  of  A.  I  know  that  the  profpect  of  good  will  cer¬ 
tainly  incline  him  to  do  what  I  recommend  to  him,  and  the  fear 
of  evil  will  deter  him  from  any  thing  that  I  wifh  to  diffuade  him 
from;  and  therefore  I  bring  him  under  the  courfe  of  difcipline 
above  defcribed  with  the  greateft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Other  in¬ 
fluences,  indeed,  to  which  he  may  be  expofed,  and  that  I  am 
not  aware  of,  may  counteract  my  views,  and  thereby  my  object 
may  be  fruftrated  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  my  difcipline  will, 
likewife,  have  its  certain  and  necejjary  epfedt ;  counteracting 
in  part,  at  leaft,  all  foreign  and  unfavourable  influence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  wholly  loft  upon  him.  Every  promife  and 
every  threatening,  every  reward  and  every  punifhment,  judi- 
cioufly  adminiftered,  works  to  my  end.  If  this  difcipline  be 
fufficient  to  overcome  any  foreign  influence,  I  engage  my  fon 
in  a  train  of  proper  adlions%  which,  by  means  of  the  mechanical 
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Jlruffure  of  his  mind ,  will,  at  length,  form  a  ftable  habit ,  which 
infures  my  fuccefs.’ 

*  But  in  my  fon  B.  I  have  to  do  with  a  creature  of  quite  another 
make.  Motives  have  no  neceffary  or  certain  influence  upon  his 
determinations  ;  and  in  all  cafes  where  the  principle  o 1  freedom 
[or  exemption]  from  the  certain  influence  of  motives  takes  place, 
it  is  exadlly  an  equal  chance  whether  my  promifes  or  threaten- 
ings,  my  rewards  or  punifhments,  determine  his  actions  or  not. 
The  f elf -deter mining  power  is  not  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any 
mechanical  influence,  that  may  be  counteracted  by  influences 
equally  mechanical;  but  is  a  thing  with  refpect  to  which  I  can 
make  no  fort  of  calculation,  and  againft  which  I  can  make 
no  provifion.  Even  the  longeft  continued  feries  of  proper  actions 
will  form  no  habit  that  can  be  depended  upon ;  and  therefore, 
after  all  my  labour  and  anxiety,  my  object  is  quite  precarious 
and  uncertain.’ 

‘  If  we  fuppofe  that  B.  ?f,  in  fame  degree ,  determined  by  mo¬ 
tives,  in  that  very  degree ,  and  no  other,  is  he  a  proper  fubject  of 
difcipline  ;  and  he  can  never  become  wholly  fo ,  till  his  felf- 
deter mining  power  be  intirely  difcharged,  and  he  comes  to  be  the 
fame  kind  of  being  with  A.  on  whom  motives  of  all  kinds  have 
a  certain  and  neceffary  influence.’ — c  Had  I  the  makino-  of 
my  own  children,’  fays  the  Author,  ‘  they  fhould  certainly  be 
all  conftituted  like  A.  and  none  of  them  like  B.’ 

With  refpect  to  the  trimming  fcheme ,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
alluded  to  in  the  laft  paragraph— which  is  adopted  by  fome, 
who,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  conftrained  to  allow  that 
motives  have  an  influence  on  the  human  mind,  allege  neverthe- 
lefs  that  it  is  poflefted  likewife  of  a  felf  determining  power ,  which 
a£ts  arbitrarily,  and  independently  of  motives— -the  Author  ob~ 
ierves  that  the  two  fchemes,  of  liberty  and  necejfliy ,  admit  of  no 
medium  between  them  1 6  that  all  the  virtue  and  merit,  all  the 
foundation  for  praife ,  take  place  juft  fo  far  as  neceffity  takes 
place;  and  fail  juft  io  far  as  this  imaginary  liberty  of  choice ,  adling 
independently  of  motives,  interferes  to  obftruiSt  it.’ 

As  this  queftion  hath,  as  the  Author  obferves,  been  rendered 
more  obfcure  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
philofophical  difcuflion,  by  an  unfair  and  improper  manner  of 
ftating  it;  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  another  view  of  it, 
in  which  Dr.  Prieftley  undertakes  to  (hew  that  c  there  is  all  the 
foundation  that  we  can  wifh,  for  a  proper  account ahlenefs ,  and 
for  praife  and  blame ,  on  the  doefnne  of  neceffity  ;  and  not  fo 
much  as  a  fhadow  ot  any  real  foundation  for  them  upon  any 
other  fuppofition.’ 

.  6  When  I,  or  the  world  at  large,’  fays  he,  c  praife  my  fon  A, 
we  tell  him  we  admire  his  excellent  difpofltion ,  in  confequence  of 
which  all  good  motives  have  a  certain  and  never-failing  in- 
S  fluence 
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fluence  upon  his  mind,  always  determining  his  choice  to  what 
is  virtuous  and  honourable  ;  and  that  his  condudl  is  not  directed 
either  by  mere  will ,  or  the  authority  of  any  other  perfon ,  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  his  own  virtuous  difpofition  only;  and  that  his  good 
habits  are  fo  confirmed,  that  neither  promifes  nor  threatenings 
are  able  to  draw  him  afide  from  his  duty. 

‘  In  this  reprefentation  I  am  confident  that  I  keep  back  no¬ 
thing  that  is  eflential.  The  ideas  of  mankind  in  general  never 
go  beyond  this,  when  they  praife  any  perfon,  nor,  philofophically 
fpeaking,  ought  they  to  do  it.  Praife  that  is  founded  on  any 
other  principles  is  really  abfurd\  and  if  it  was  underflood  by  the 
vulgar,  would  be  reprobated  by  them,  as  intirely  repugnant  to 
their  conceptions  of  it.  This  will  clearly  appear  by  considering 
the  cafe  of  my  fon  B. 

c  We  have  fuppofed  that  A  has  done  a  virtuous  a£lion,  and 
has  been  commended ,  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  the  lent  of  his 
mind  to  virtue ;  fo  that  whenever  proper  circum fiances  occur¬ 
red,  he  neceffarily  *  did  what  we  wifhed  him  to  have  done.  Let 
us  now  fuppofe  that  B  does  the  very  fame  thing;  but  let  it  be 
fairly  underflood,  that  the  caufe  of  his  right  determination  was 
not  any  bias  or  difpofition  of  mind  in  favour  of  virtue,  or  becaufe 
a  good  motive  influenced  him  to  do  it;  but  that  his  determina¬ 
tion  was  produced  by  fomething  within  him  (call  it  by  what 
name  you  pleafe)  of  a  quite  different  nature ,  with  refpedl  to 
which,  motives  of  any  kind  have  no  fort  of  influence  or  efFedf, 
a  mere  arbitrary  pleafure^  without  any  reafon  whatever  (for  a 
reafon  is  a  motive)  and  I  apprehend  he  would  no  more  be 
thought  a  proper  fubjedl  of  praife,  notwithflanding  he  fhould 
do  what  was  right  in  itfelf  than  the  dice,  which,  by  a  fortu¬ 
nate  throw,  fhould  give  a  man  an  eflate.  It  is  true  the  adlion 
was  right,  but  there  was  not  the  proper  principle ,  and  motive , 
which  are  the  only  juft  foundations  of  praife. 

4  In  fhort,  where  the  proper  influence  of  motives  ceafes,  the 
proper  foundation  of  praife  and  blame  difappears  with  it;  and  a 
f elf -determining  power ,  fuppofed  to  act  in  a  manner  independent 
of  motive,  and  even  contrary  to  every  thing  that  comes  under 
that  defcription,  is  a  thing  quite  foreign  to  every  idea  that  bears 
the  leafl  relation  to  praife  or  blame.  A  good  a£tion  produced 
in  this  manner  is  no  indication  of  a  good  difpofition  of  mind ,  in¬ 
clined  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  good  impreflions,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  nothing  on  which  I  can  depend  for  the  future.  Even  a 
leries  of  good  aclions,  produced  in  this  manner,  gives  no  fe- 

■  . «  .  - -  ..  — ■ - ■ —  ■  —  ■  -  ■■  ■■  -  ■  - "  ■  ■  ■  .  .  ■  | 

#  Such  feemsto  have  been  thtneceffty  of  adling  virtuoufly,  afcribed 
to  Cato  by  Paterculus^  as  quoted  by  Hobbes  and  the  Author.  Pa- 
tercules  praifes  him  becaufe  he  was  good  by  nature-— et  quia  aliter  ejfl 
non  pctuit . 
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curity  for  a  proper  conduct  in  future  inflances  ;  becaufe  fuch 
actions  can  form  no  habit ,  i.  e.  no  necefTary  tendency  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  conduct;  but  every  thing  is  liable  to  be  reverfed  by  this 
felf  determining  principle ,  which  can  turn  a  deal  ear  to  all  motives*, 
and  all  reafons.’ 

Among  the  objeclions  to  the  doctrine  of  neceffity,  it  has  been 
urged,  that  men  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  it,  or  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  adbion  or  event  could  have  been,  or  can  poffi- 
bly  be,  otherwife  than  it  has  been ,  is9  or  is  to  be ,  muff  be  wholly 
indifferent  with  refpeci  to  their  condudl  in  life.  Trie  Author 
anlwers  that  this  would  be  the  cafe  ‘  if  their  own  aff ions  and  de¬ 
terminations  were  not  necejfary  links  in  this  chain  of  caufes  and 
events,  and  if  their  good  or  bad  fuccefs  did  not,  in  the  flridleft 
fenfe  of  the  word,  depend  upon  themfehesd  —  Nay,  he  affirms  that, 
6  in  facl,  the  fyftem  of  neceffity  makes  every  mam  the  maker  of 
his  own  fortune ,  in  a  ftridler  fenfe  than,  any  oth&r  fyftem  whatever/ 
'The  following  example  is  given  to  illuiftrate  this  part  of  his 
dodirine. 

The  Author  premifes  that,  according  to  the  ejlabli fed  laws  of 
nature ,  our  provifion  for  the  next  year  and  all  the  events  re¬ 
lating  to  it,  are,  in  fa£t,  absolutely  fxed,  and  nothing  can  inter¬ 
fere  to  make  them  otherwfte  than  they  are  to  be  :  - 4  But  will 
any  farmer,5  fays  he,  believing  this  ever  fo  firmly,  ‘  negledt,  on 
this  account,  to  fow  his  fields,  and  content  himfelf  with  faying, 
44  God  knows  how  I  Jhall  be  provided  for  the  next  year  :  I  cannot 
change  his  decree ,  and  let  his  will  be  done  ?”  W e  fee,  in  faff,  that 
fuch  a  perfuafion  never  operates  in  this  manner  ;  becaufe, 
though  the  chain  of  events  is  necefTary,  our  own  determinations 
and  aliens  are  necefiary  links  of  that  chain.  This  gives  the 
farmer  toe  fu  1  left  aflurance,  that  if  it  be  decreed  for  him  to 
ftarve,  it  is  likewife  decreed  for  him  to  negledt  to  fow  his  fields; 
but  if  he  do  fow  his  fields,  which  depends  intirely  upon  himfelf, 
that  then,'  iince  the  laws  of  nature  are  invariable,  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  fuch  unfavourable  decree  had  gone  forth.’ 

After  fhewing  the  moral  advantages  derived  from  a  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  neceffity,  the  Author  anfvvers  an  objection  to 
it,  the  foluing  of  which  Mr.  Hume  coniiclered  as  44  having  been 
found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  (kill  of  phiiofophy;”  that  is, 
to  ufe  his  own  words,  44  to  explain  diflindtly  now  the  Deity 
can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of  all  the  adlions  or  men,  without: 
being  the  author  of  fin,  and  moral  turpitude”  [Effays,  vol.  ii.» 
fecR  8,  pag.  114,  edit,  in  8vo.] — 4  But  did  not  this  writer 
know,’  fays  Dr.  Prieftley,  4  what  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
that  the  motive  or  intention  with  which  a  thins;  is  done,  is  the 
circumftance  that  principally  conft.tutes  its  morality  ?  Men  who 
a6b  from  a  bad  intention  are  certainly  vicious ;  but  though  God 
may  be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  that  bad  difpofiuon,  yet,  fince  he 
produces  it  from  a  good  motive ,  in  order  to  bring  good  out  of 
Rev,  May,  1778*  B  b  it. 
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it,  he  is  certainly  not  vicious,  but  good,  and  holy  in  that  re- 
fped.b — It  fhould  be  confidered  too,  he  adds,  that  upon  any 
fcheme  that  admits  of  the  divine  prefciente ,  God  muft  appear 
the  proper  caufe  of  evil,  as  much  as  on  the  fcheme  of  necef- 
fity : — 6  for  ftill  God  is  fuppofed  to  forefee,  and  permit ,  what 
was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented,  which  is  the  very  fame 
thing  as  willing  and  directly  caufing  it.’ — Indeed  they  who  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  in  general,  either  by 
fhewing  that  it  is,  in  the  end,  productive  of  greater  good,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  have  by  their  folutions  anticipated  this  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  at  leaft,  the  neceffarian  fcheme  does  not  increafe  it. 

In  the  remaining  fedions  the  Author  fhews  how  far  the  fcrip- 
tures  are  favourable  to  the  doff  nine  of  necejjity ,  and  in  what  re- 
fpeds  the  latter  differs  from  the  predejlination  of  the  Calvinifts; 
doling  the  performance  with  an  anfwer  to  the  author  of  t \\z  Let¬ 
ters  on  Mater ialifm,  — With  refped  to  the  treatife  itfelf — 
the  pretty  large  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  afford  our  Readers  a  general  notion  of  fome  of  the 
Author’s  arguments  and  iiluftrations,  and  of  the  popular  or 
familiar  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this  abftrufe  fubjed. 
We  have  declined  making  any  obfervation  with  refped  to  the 
queftion  itfelf,- — efpecially  as  we  learn  that  Dr.  Price  and  the 
Author  have  entered  into  an  amicable  controverfy  on  the  fubjed, 
the  refult  of  which  will  foon  be  prefented  by  them  jointly  to  the 
Public. 

Art.  X.  Anb'erson’j  Obfe equations  on  the  Means  of  exciting  a  Spirit 
of  national  Indufry ,  concluded.  See  Review  for  laft  Month. 

T  N  two  former  numbers  we  explained  the  outlines  of  that 
f[  plan  for  the  improvement  of  his  native  country,  lketched  out 
by  our  patriotic  Author.  In  the  twelfth  and  following  letters  he 
anfwers  feveral  objections  that  had  been  made  to  fome  fads  which 
he  had  mentioned  ;  and  is  at  great  pains  to  fhow  that  it  was  not 
from  inadvertence  that  he  had  afferted  that  Engl iffi  wool  is  now 
of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times.  To 
prove  that  this  is  adually  the  cafe,  he  gives  a  fuccind  review  of 
the  trade  in  wool,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  our  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  prefent  time.  This  part  of 
the  book  will  be  particularly  interefting  to  our  Englifh  readers  ; 
as  he  here  brings  to  light  fome  fads  which  have  been  overlooked 
by  political  writers  in  general,  and  correds  many  erroneous 
opinions  adopted  by  hiftorians  on  this  fubjed.  It  is  indeed  but 
of  late  that  hiftorians  have  lent  much  if  any  attention  to  the 
progrefs  of  ufeful  arts,  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fometinres 
fall  into  miftakes,  or  adopt  with  too  little  caution,  vulgar  pre¬ 
judices  that  have  been  generally  received. 

*  For  an  account  of  thofe  Letters ,  fee  the  firit  Article  in  our  Re¬ 
view  for  February,  1777. 

Inftead- 
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Inflead  of  having  received  from  Spain  the  firft  fheep  that 
produced  fine  wool  in  this  ifland,  as  hath  been  often  afierted,  he 
fhows,  from  undoubted  authorities,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  our  wool  was  held  in  fueh  an  high  degree  of  eftimation,  as 
to  be  employed  for  making  cloth  for  the  emperor’s  own  p  culiar 
ufe  ;  that  it  was  equally  efleemed  by  the  Venetians,  and  other 
Italian  Bates,  while  the  woollen  manufacture  was  in  a  great 
tneafure  confined  to  Italy;  that  it  was  held  in  equal  efiirration 
by  the  Flemings,  when  the  woollen  manufacture  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  Netherlands;  that  during  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries 
Englifhwool  fold  at  a  much  higher  price,  in  every  market,  than 
Spanifh,  and  was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  more  valuable,  in 
every  refpeCt ;  that  not  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  wool  entered  into 
the  fabric  of  Englifii  ^cloth  till  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
but  that  fince  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  quality  of  BritiOi 
wool  has  gradually  declined,  till  at  length  it  has  fallen  to  fuch.  a 
Rate  of  degradation,  as  to  be  unfit  to  enter  at  all  into  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  fuperfine  cloths. 

He  next  enquires  into  the  caufe  of  this  very  interefling  revo¬ 
lution  in  arts,  and  endeavours  to  fhow  that  it  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely  attributed  to  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Britifh 
wool.  This  prohibition,  he  contends,  was  not  enabled  into  a 
law  either  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  or  of  Elizabeth,  as  hifto- 
rians  have  afierted,  but  began  firfi:  to  be  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  James  E  and  his  unhappy  fon  Charles,  both  of  whom 
made  lome  proclamations  againft  it,  with  a  view  to  extort 
money  for  licences  ;  but  it  never,  Mr  A.  affirms,  received  the 
fanblion  of  law  till  after  the  refloration,  nor  was  the  law  ever 
attempted  to  be  firiCtly  put  in  force  till  the  revolution.  No 
fooner  did  the  reftraint  produced  by  this  law  begin  to  be  felt, 
than  the  quality  of  our  wool  began  to  decline;  and  thus  conti¬ 
nuing  to  decreafe  as  the  law  prefFed  more  and  more  feverely, 
Spanifh  wool  at  length  obtained  a  decided  fuperiority  over  Eng- 
lifh  wool,  and  we  were  forced  either  to  import  Spanifh  wool, 
or  to  renounce  our  fine  woollen  manufactures.  But  as  other 
nations  can  buy  Span  fh  wool  its  cheap  as  ourfeives,  the  Author 
obferves,  that  we  no  longer  pofiefs  any  advantage  over  them  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  ;  hence,  fays  he,  the  decline  of  our 
trade  in  fine  cloths  to  Turkey  and  other  places  in  the  Levant, 
as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  &c.  To  the  fame  lav/ 
he  aferibes  in  a  great  meafure  the  rife  of  the  French  woollen 
manufacture;  as  the  people  of  that  country  have  been  furnifhed 
with  our  wool  by  a  pernicious  fmuggling  trade,  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  they  could  otherwife  have  obtained  it.  The  manner 
In  which  this  law  operates  in  forwarding  the  French  manufac¬ 
tures,  he  thus  explains  in  a  note : 
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4  When  a  nation  adopts  any  iniquitous  plan,  to  advance  i's  own 
profperity  at  the  expence  of  others,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  half 
the  bad  effedls  that  may  refult  from  it. — It  was  vainly  imagined  by 
feme  fhort-fighred  politicians,  that  in  confequence  of  the  low  price 
of  wool  in  England  that  would  refult  from  the  law  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  wool,  the  Englifh  manufa&urer  would  be  enabled  to 
underfell  all  others,  and  would  thus  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  wool¬ 
len  trade  to  all  the  world  ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
produce  many  authors  who  ferioufly  believed  in  fuch  a  vifionary  pro¬ 
ject.  How  different  was  the  refult  of  that  experiment !  At  that 
time  France  had  almoft  no  woollen  manufacture;  and  it  would  have 
been  long  before  fhe  would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  England, 
had  fhe  been  obliged  to  purchafe  her  wools  at  the  former  price.  But 
when  the  prices  of  wool  were  fo  much  reduced  in  England,  the 
French  found  themfelves  able  to  purchafe  it,  by  a  contraband  trade, 
fo  much  below  its  old  rate,  that  they  were  enabled  not  only  to  ma~ 
nufaCture  cloths  for  themfelves,  but  to  export  them  to  others  to  a 
great  amount.  Thus,  by  endeavouring  to  grafp  too  greedily  at 
more  than  our  own,  we  furnifhed  a  weap  n  to  our  moft  dangerous 
rivals,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  were  enabled  faccefsfully  to  attack 
us. 

*  Since  the  former  part  of  this  note  was  written,  I  find  fome  per¬ 
forms  have  a  difficulty  to  comprehend,  how  it  was  poffible  for  the 
French  to  purchafe  their  wool  cheaper  after  the  exportation  of  our 
wool  was  prohibited  than  before  it,  as  it  now  mult  come  to  them 
loaded  with  the  whole  charge  of  fmuggling,  which  it  is  imagined 
will  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  former  duty  on  exportation.  There 
are,  however,  feveral  reafons  why  they  fhould  get  it  much  cheaper 
than  before,  and  even  perhaps  cheaper  than  the  Britifh  manufac¬ 
turers  themfelves. 

4  In  the  firji  place,  As  foreign  merchants  are  now  excluded  from 
the  commerce  of  wool,  it  has  fallen  prodigioufly  in  its  price,  being 
at  a  medium  not  above  half  the  price  it  ufed  formerly  to  be  fold  at ; 
— -fo  that  although  France  fhould  be  at  the  whole  charge  of  fniug- 
gling  it,  the  original  purchafe  is  fo  much  below  what  it  formerly 
was,  or  ever  would  have  been  without  that  abfurd  law,  that  her 
manufacturers  can  buy  it  at  home  at  a  much  lower  price  than  for¬ 
merly.  But, 

4  Secondly ,  France  does  not  in  reality  pay  for  the  charge  of  fmag- 
gling  wool.  For  by  the  many  prohibitory  laws  againfl  the  com¬ 
merce  of  France,  our  fmugglers  are  ready  to  run  the  r ilk,  or  at  lead 
to  meet  them  half  way,  for  the  profit  they  are  enabled  to  make  by 
the  goods  they  receive  in  return.  And, 

4  ' Thirdly ,  As  the  price  of  thofe  French  goods  prohibited  by  the 
jaws  of  Britain  are  prodigioufly  enhanced  in  our  market  above  their 
natural  value,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  will  amount  to  a  much 
greater  price  to  the  fmuggler  at  home,  than  the  home  market  price 
of  his  wool;  fo  that  in  this  way,  by  a  very  advantageous  barter,  the 
French  may,  and  !  believe  really  do,  get  our  woo],  from  Ireland 
especially,  cheaper  than  the  Britifh  manufaClurers  themfelves. 

4  It  is  by  attending  to  circumrtances  of  this  fort,  that  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  explain  many  feeding  paradoxes  in  trade;  among  which 
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the  following  may  be  reckoned  one, — A  very  fenfible  manufa&urer 
lately  allured  me,  that  for  many  years  part,  English  wool  of  equal 
finene  s  may  be  bought  at  Amlferdarn  cheaper  than  at  London;  and 
that  he  himfelf  would  probably  have  bought  it  there,  and  brought 
it  to  Scotland,  had  it  not  been  that  the  general  courfe  of  his  trade 
led  him  more  naturally  to  the  London  market. — It  is  rhus  th  Ava¬ 
rice  almoft  always  counteracts  her  own  purpofes ;  and  our  endea¬ 
vours  to  obtain  an  unjuft  afcendency  over  others,  for  the  molt  part 
turn  out  in  the  end  to  their  emolument,  and  the  detriment  of  our- 
felves. — Hoping  to  obtain  an  afcendency  over  all  others  by  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  our  wool,  we  have  thus  elfentially  hurt  our  own  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  encouraged  thofe  of  our  rivals,  to  a  degree  that  no  efforts 
of  their  own,  unaided  by  our  felly,  could  ever  have  effected. ’ 

Such  being  the  confequences  of  this  law,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  warmly  prefTes  that  it  fhould  beinftantly  repealed. 

It  having  been  objected  that  cheapnefs  of  living  is  unfavour- 
able  to  manufa&ures,  and  might  deprive  Scotland  of  one  advan¬ 
tage  be  had  aferibed  to  it,  he  is  induced  to  examine  this  point 
at  fome  length.  He  agrees,  indeed,  with  the  advocates  for  this 
fyftem,  in  allowing  that  a  temporary  fall  in  the  price  of  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  any  country  tends  to  difeourage  manufactures; 
but  he,  at  the  fame  time,  fhows  that  if  the  price  be  permanently 
high  it  muff  operate  as  a  perpetual  bar  to  their  progrefs.  He 
likewife  proves  that  every  variation  in  the  price  of  the  neceffaries 
of  life  is  definitive  of  national  induflry  ;  on  which  account 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  every  fuch  variation; 
and  as  he  thinks  the  Britifh  fyflem  of  corn  laws  tends  to  keep 
the  grain  nearly  at  one  price,  he  very  much  applauds  the  fpirit 
with  which  they  have  been  framed. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  here  differs  in  opinion  from  the 
celebrated  Author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
JVealth  of  Nations^  he  enters  into  a  very  minute  examination  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  that  writer  againft  the  bounty  on  corn  ; 
but  is  obliged  to  draw  conclufions  in  every  refpeit  the  reverfe 
of  what  Dr.  Smith  has  done.  Whether  our  Author  has  mif- 
underflood  the  doctor's  arguments,  as  he  modeflly  intimates 
his  fear  that  he  may  have  done,  or  whether  Dr.  Smith  may, 
through  inadvertency,  have  advanced  arguments  in  one  part  of 
fuch  a  long  work  that  are  contradicted  by  his  reasoning  in  other 
parts  of  it,  we  will  not  at  prefent  enquire  ;  but  we  think  it 
is  incumbent  on  this  ingenious  author  either  to  reconcile  the 
leeming  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  of  reafoning  here  pointed 
out,  or  to  give  up  the  argument  entirely.  In  hopes,  therefore, 
of  having  occafion  to  refume  this  fubjeit  in  future,  we  fhall 
content  ourfelves  at  prefent  with  quoting  our  Author’s  general 
ttwclufion : 

‘  T9 
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‘  To  conduce,  fays  he,  It  is  certain,  that  if  no  overruling  in¬ 
fluence  had  prevented  it,  the  price  of  grain  would  have  rifen  in 
E  gland,  in  the  fame  proportion  with  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
in  confequence  of  the  gener.il  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money  : — but 
the  price  of  grain  has  not  only  not  rifen  fince  the  bounty  was  infti- 
tured,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with  all  other  commodities,  but  has  even 
fallen  fince  that  period  :  therefore  it  has  been  kept  thus  difpropor- 
tionately  low  bv  i h e  powerful  over-ruling  influence  of  fame  caufe. 

6  If  this  effed  had  been  produced  by  the  general  fecurity,  as  to 
property,  that  the  fubjedt  now  enjoys  in  Great  Britain,  the  fame 
caufe  would  have  operated  hill  more  powerfully  in  moderating  the 
price  of  labour  and  manufadures. — But  the  price  of  labour  and  of 
manufactures  has  encreafed  iince  that  period ; — it  mud  therefore  be 
attributed  to  feme  other  caufe. 

‘  If  “  the  bounty  had  always  raifed  the  nominal  price  of  grain  *,5? 
that  article  of  produce  mud  have  had  its  nominal  value  augmented, 
not  only  as  much,  but  even  more  than  that  of  any  other  commo¬ 
dity,  fince  the  bounty  took  place. — But  the  nominal  value  of  that 
commodity  has  decreafed  fince  that  time,  while  that  of  all  other 
commodities  has  encreafed  ;  therefore  the  bounty  on  corn  has  not 
encreafed  its  nominal  value. 

‘  If  “  the  price  of  com  had  abfolutely  regulated  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities,”  the  price  of  every  other  commodity  mud  by 
confequence  rife  or  fall,  as  the  general  average  money-price  of  corn 
rifes  or  falls  in  any  country.  But  the  average  money  price  of  corn 
In  England  has  been  lower  fince  the  bounty  took  place,  than  it  was 
before  that  period,  although  the  price  of  all  other  commodities  is 
now  higher  than  formerly  ;  therefore  the  price  of  corn  does  not  ab¬ 
folutely  regulate  the  price  of  labour  and  of  all  other  commodities. 

‘  If  “  it  is  impoflible  to  alter  the  real  price  of  corn  by  any  con¬ 
trivance,”  and  if  “  the  real  price  of  any  commodity  be  the  quantity 
of  labour  it  can  maintain  or  procure;”  it  mud  follow,  that  the  price 
of  one  determinate  quantity  of  corn  will,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  be  capable  of  purchafing  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  :  —  but 
as  it  requires  a  much  grea.er  quantity  of  money  nonv  to  purchafe  the 
fame  quantity  of  manufactures,  or  of  labour,  than  it  did  fifty  years 
ago;  and  as  the  f  me  quantity  of  corn  cannot  at  this  time  purchafe 
fo  much  money  as  before  the  bounty  took  place;-— it  follows,  that 
the  real  price  of  corn  is  much  lower  at  prefent  than  it  was  at  fome 
former  period  ; — therefore  it  is  poflible  to  augment  or  diminidi  the 
real  value  of  corn,  as  well  as  of  every  other  commodity. 

‘  But  if  the  nominal  value  of  corn  has  decreafed  fince  the  bounty 
was  diablifhed  ;  and  if,  in  confequence  of  that,  its  real  price  be  not 
now  much  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  formerly  was  ;  and  if  no 
other  probable  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  this  but  the  operation  of  the 
bounty,  and  the  other  corn  Jaws ;  and  if  thefe  laws  explain  in  a 
fatisfadory  manner  all  the  phenomena  above  enumerated ;  'we  fh  all 


*  The  pa fl ages  inclofed  within  inverted  double  commas  are  quoted 
from  Dr.  S  mith,  and  have  each  of  them  been  anfwered  more  fully 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  eflay. 
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then  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  indead  of  being  “  an  abfurd 
regulation  of  commerce/’  it  is  perhaps  the  wifeft  and  the  bed  politi¬ 
cal  inftitution  that  has  ever  graced  the  annals  of  any  nation.’ 

He  clofes  this  very  interefting  digreftion  with  fome  fevere 
animadverilons  on  the  fpirit  of  the  corn  laws  of  Scotland,  which 
he  fays  have  been  evidently  framed  with  an  intention  to  advance 
the  interefts  of  agriculture  at  the  expence  of  the  fitter  arts.  But 
to  aim  at  feparating  the  interett  of  manufactures  from  that  of 
agriculture,  is  in  his  opinion  like  endeavouring  to  feparate  the 
Ihadow  from  the  fubttance.  He  deems  it  both  foolifh  and 
nnjuft ;  he  thinks  that  it  mutt  end  in  the  difappointment  of  its 
projector,  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  very 
per  ions  whom  it  was  moft  intended  to  ferve. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  equitable  fyftem  of  corn  laws  for 
that  country,  he  afcertains  what  are  the  circumftances  that 
ought,  in  all  cafes,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  the  bounty, 
as  well  as  the  price  at  which  it  ought  to  he  granted.  This  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  fee n  attempted  before;  and  therefoie 
we  are  forry  that  as  our  limits  are  inlufficient  for  any  fatisfac- 
tory  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work,  we  can  only,  in  brief, 
obferve,  that  the  corn  laws  are  here  difcufted  on  a  more  liberal, 
more  enlarged  plan,  than  any  that  we  have  met  with  in  other  trea¬ 
ties,  on  the  fubjectt;  and  we  doubt  not  that  if  Dr.  Smith  fhall  re¬ 
fume  the  argument,  it  will  be  the  means  of  our  arri  ving  at  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty,  with  regard  to  this  very  important  branch 
of  civil  polity  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained:  for  we  agree 
with  our  candid  Author  in  thinking  that  it  is  of  no  moment 
to  the  public  who  it  is  that  fhall  be  right,  or  who  wrong,  but 
it  may  be  of  high  importance  to  the  nation  that  the  truth  in 
this  cafe  ihould  be  with  certainty  difcovered. 

This  digreftion  being  finifhed,  the  writer  animadverts  on  the 
vulgar  Englifh  for  their  abfurd  prepofteftion  againft  the  Scots  ; 
and  fhows  what  little  caufe  there  is  for  their  entertaining  any 
jealoufy  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  a  rival  in  manufactures. 
He  proves  that  by  encouraging  the  plan  of  improvement  pro- 
pofed,  England  might  regain  her  former  fuperiority  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  which  (he  cannot  hope  to  recover  by  any 
other  means. 

‘  You  cannot,  fays  he,  but  have  remarked,  that  as  England 
has  already  loit  a  great  part  of  her  trade  for  fine  cloths  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  in  confequence  of  having  loll  her  fine  wool,  and 
runs  a  great  rifk  of  lofing  that  ihare  of  it  which  (till  remains  ;  if 
fee  continues  to  depend  cn  Spain  for  that  neceffary  article,  it  be¬ 
comes  neceftary  to  look  around  her  to  try  if  fee  can  obtain  it  elfe- 
svhere  at  a  more  moderate  rate. — From  the  prefent  political  fituation 
of  England,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  ever  fee  could  regain  fuch 
a  pre-eminence  in  rearing  fine  wool  as  fee  once  enjoyed.  But  every 
$hing  concurs  at  prefent  to  favour  the  attempt  in  Scotland  ;  and 
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fhould  it  fucceed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Britain  might  again 
recover  that  pre-eminence  in  the  woollen  manufacture  fhe  once  pof- 
feiled. — For  as  there  is  no  other  kingdom  in  Europe,  except  Spain, 
that  could  produce  fuch  fine  wool  as  might  be  reared  in  Scotland, 
the  manufacturers  of  other  nations  would  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
reforting  ro  Spain,  or  more  diflant  countries,  for  that  neceffary  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  we  could  have  within  our  own  ifland j  which  would 
g’ve  us  fucn  an  advantage  over  them  in  this  refpedt  as  would  enfure 
the  profperity  of  this  branch  of  our  manufacture, — In  this  view, 
therefore,  it  is  greatly  the  ir.tereft  of  the  ftate  to  promote  the  plan' 
for  improving  our  wool  above  recommended.’ 

Having  thus  proved  that  there  are  no  natural  impediments  to 
prevent  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures  in  Scotland,  he  takes 
a  retroipeCtive  view  ofthofe  political  inflitutions  that  have  tended 
to  retard  their  progrefs  in  that  country.  Among  other  particu¬ 
lars  he  animadverts  with  great  warmth  hpon  the  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  entails,  and  traces  the  influence  of  that  mode  of  tranf- 
rnitting  heritage  upon  the  national  charadler  of  the  people:  he 
like  wife  complains  that  the  mode  of  trials  for  civil  caufes  in 
Scotland  is  lefs  friendly  to  liberty  and  a  fpirit  of  independence, 
the  only  fure  foundation  of  national  induflry,  than  in  England; 
^nd  he  doles  the  volume  with  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
fifheries  of  Scotland. 

‘  1  have  purpofely,  fays  be,  avoided,  till  this  time,  faying  any 
thing  about  the  fifheries  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  about  which  you 
are  fo  anxious  to  be  informed  ;  becaufe  I  forefee,  that  till  feme  plan 
is  adopted  to  mitigate  thofe  evils  that  deprefs  the  lower  ranks  of 
people  in  Scotland,  and  to  bellow  upon  them  riches  and  aCtivity,  all 
attempts  to  reap  benefits  from  thence  muft  be  poor  and  irsconfider- 
able  ;  and  becaufe  I  am  fenfible,  that  if  ever  thefe  beneficent  pur- 
pofes  fhah  be  effected,  the  fifhings,  without  aimoft  any  effort  of  thofe 
in  power,  will  become  a  great  and  altonifhing  objeCt  of  national 
weanh  and  induflry.  As  this,  therefore,  muft  naturall  rather  follow 
than  lead  the  way  in  the  improvement  of  Scotland,  I  have  hitherto 
fcept  it  out  of  fight.’ 

Then  follow  fome  obfervations  on  the  falmon  and  cod 
fifheries,  which  we  pafs  over  as  of  lefs  moment,  to  come  to  the 
herring  hfhery,  which  he  thinks  has  never  yet  been  attempted  in 
a  proper  manner. 

‘  The  great  point  wanted  to  give  liability  to  the  Britifh  herring- 
fiflie* y ,  is  to  aimmifh  the  expence  incurred  by  thofe  who  engage  in 
It.— For  till  that  ftiall  be  accomplifhed  fo  far  as  to  bring  the  Britifh 
herrings  cheaper  to  a  foreign  market  than  thofe  of  Holland  can  be 
afforded,  the  bufinefs  muft  be  earned  on  in  a  languid  manner,  that 
can  be  attended  with  little  benefit  to  the  nation.  But  this  expence 
can  only  be  diminifhed  by  the  frugality  and  induflry  of  the  perfons 
adually  engaged  in  the  fishery ;  which  can  be  accomplifhed  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  giving  to  thofe  individuals  engaged  in  it  the 
Certainty  of  reaping  for  themfelves,  and  not  earning  for  another,  the 
W boh  profits  that  lhall  be  derived  from  that  induflry  and  frugality. 
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No  labour  that  is  carried  on  by  faves,  can  ever  be  done  at  fo  little  ex¬ 
pence  as  by  freemen. — Nothing  that  is  performed  by  hirelings,  can  ever 
be  performed  Jo  cheap  as  by  men  vs  ho  are  working  immediately  for  their 
own  behoof, 

‘  Th  is  fundamental  axiom  in  politics,  the  juftnefs  of  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  feems 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  our  legillators  in  their  attempts 
to  eftabiifh  the  herring  fifhery;  in  confequence  of  which  their  efforts, 
after  thirty  years  experience,  have  been  found  to  have  produced 
hardly  any  beneficial  effeCl. —  And  by  adhering  to  this  political  ax¬ 
iom  with  invariable  fteadinefs,  the  Dutch,  who  have  many  natural 
impediments  to  furmount  that  we  have  not,  do  {fill  continue  to  carr y 
ion  a  fuccefsful  fifhery  upon  our  very  coaft,  and  underfel!  us  in  fo¬ 
reign  markets  by  the  fifh  caught  fometimes  by  our  own  people,  even 
in  our  own  harbours. 

s  The  laws  that  have  been  at  different  times  enabled  in  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  this  grand  filhery,  feem  to  have  been  framed 
jdiredlly  in  oppoiuion  to  this  axiom.  And  l  have  no  hefitation  in 
faying,  that  a  Dutchman  who  fhould  read  thefe  laws,  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  fatisfied,  that  if  they  were'  i  n  titled,  aCls  {ox  difc  our  aging,  in- 
ftead  of  encouraging ,  the  herring  fiihery,  the  title  would  ccrrefpond 
much  more  perfectly  with  the  laws  themfelves  than  it  does  in  its 
prefent  form. — He  would  fay,  that  to  encourage  the  herring-fifhery 
effectually,  theBritifh  legislature  ought  to  have  aimed  at  diminifhing 
the  expence  of  that  fifhing  to  the  feveral  undertakers  as  much  as 
was  in  their  power: — inltead  of  which  they  have  endeavoured  all 
they  could  to  encreafe  it,  by  loading  the  feveral  undertakers  with, 
an  unneceffary  apparatus  of  nets  and  inflruments,  that  they  can 
hardly  ever  have  ©ccafion  to  employ.  He  would  fay,— that  if  they 
had  really  aimed  at  diminifhing  this  expence, inftead  of  confining  the 
premium  to  thofe  only  who  were  rich,  and  capable  of  forming  great 
equipments  ;  by  which  circumilance  the  poor,  who  mufi  of  neceffity 
be  the  operators  in  that  great  work,  are  effeClualiy  deprived  of  any 
immediate  benefit  from  thence  ;  they  would  have  devifed  fome  me¬ 
thod  of  bellowing  a  premium  that  fhould  have  extended  its  influence 
to  the  meanelf  individual,  in  proportion  to  his  induftry. — He  would 
fay,  that  if  the  fuccefs  of  the  fifhery  had  been  the  principal  objeCl 
aimed  ar,  rather  than  the  enriching  fome  powerful  undertakers,  the 
premium  ought  not  to  have  been  fo  confiderabie  as  to  indemnify 
thefe  for  almoft  their  whole  adventure,  without  any  induftry  on  their 
part,  and  to  extend  equally  to  the  idle  as  the  induftrious ;  but  fhould 
have  been  in  itfelf  more  moderate,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  encreafe 
with  the  induftry  and  fkill  of  the  refpeCtive  undertakers.  In  fhort, 
he  would  fay,  that  if  the  Englilh  had  been  jealous  left  the  Scots 
might  at  fome  time  or  other  engage  in  the  herring  fifhing  themfelves, 
and  from  their  natural  advantages  be  enabled  outrival  the  Dutch 
in  this  branch  of  commerce,  which  they  wifhed  to  prevent;  and  had 
they  been  afraid  to  avow  this  defign  openly,  but  refolved  to  effeCt  it 
by  an  underhand  round-about  way,  they  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
a  plan  more  effeClualiy  to  have  done  this  than  that  which  they  have 
adopted  ;  becaufe  it  effeClualiy  excludes  the  natives  from  reaping 
£ny  benefit  dire&ly  from  the  premium,  who  were  the  only  perfons 
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that,  from  local  fituation,  and  other  circumftances,  could  carry  on 
that  fifhing  cheaper  than  any  others  ; — and  becaufe  it  puts  it  out  of 
the  power  of  enterprifing  individuals  from  diminifhing  their  expence 
of  tackle  and  equipments,  and  from  fupplying  that  deficiency  by  in¬ 
genuity  and  induftry,  feeing  they  mult  have  thefe,  whether  they  ufe 
them  or  not. 

6  The  confequence  of  thefe  laws  has  been  nearly  in  fafl  what 
might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the  foregoing  reafoning.  In  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  bounty,  many  veffels  are  annually  fitted  out  by  rich 
individuals  in  England  or  eifewhere,  which  meet  at  the  general  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  make  a  great  figure  annually  in  a 
news  paper.  Thefe  are  commanded  by  men  in  general,  who  have 
no  other  intereft  in  the  adventure,  than  to  draw  their  pay  for  the 
time  ;  and  are  navigated  by  perfons  who  know  no  more  about  fifhing, 
than  I  do  about  directing  the  manoeuvres  of  an  army;  and  who  are 
pfually  engaged  at  as  low  a  rate  as  poffible,  being  wanted  merely  to 
make  a  fhovv  at  the  general  rendezvous. — The  prefervation  of  the 
nets,  and  other  expenfive  articles  of  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  their  appearance  at  the  next  annual  rendezvous,  is  the 
principal  care  of  the  mailer,  who  accomplifhes  his  end  moil  effec¬ 
tually,  by  locking  them  up,  and  hardly  buffering  them  to  be  wet¬ 
ted  ;  and  while  they  remain  on  the  ilation,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  do  for  a  certain  time  to  intitle  them  to  the  premium,  inilead  of 
applying  themfelves  with  affiduity  to  catching  of  fiih,  like  fkilful 
fiihermen,  they  parade  about  like  wanton  idlers, — break  and  difperfe 
the  ihoals  of  fiih  where-ever  they  meet  them  ;  and,  not  content  with, 
this  in  the  open  fe a,  even  enter  into  the  creeks  and  bays,  where 
fmall  boats  only  could  fiih  with  propriety,  and  in  which  the  natives, 
even  without  any  aid  from  the  bounty,  would,  if  uninterrupted,  make 
a  reafonable  profit  to  themfelves.  Thus  thefe  premium- veffels  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  mifchief  as  they  can  where-ever  they  go,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  induilrious  fiihermen,  who  are  from  this  caufe 
obliged  in  fome  meafure  to  defert  an  employment  that  they  would 
naturally  follow  with  profit,  if  freed  from  this  intolerable  nuifance.’ 

To  remedy  thefe  defeats  he  propofes  that  a  reafonable  bounty 
fliould  be  allowed  on  every  barrel  of  herrings  properly  cured  ; 
and  that  the  bounty  upon  buffes  per  tun  fhould  be  lowered,  and 
thefe  veffels  be  prohibited  from  fifhing  within  a  limited  diftance 
of  the  coafL  This  would  allow  the  natives  to  fifh  in  their 
creeks  with  freedom ;  it  would  likewife  allure  merchants  to 
come  and  purchafe  the  fifh  when  frefh  caught,  and  cure  them 
for  themfelves. 

By  this  means,  he  obferves,  c  the  fifhermen  would  be  necef- 
farily  freed  of  all  the  expence  that  would  be  required  in  provi¬ 
ding  cafks  and  fait,  nor  would  they  be  obliged  to  learn  the  nicer 
operation  of  curing  them  :  from  which  circumftances  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power  in  their  own  calling,  without  taking  any  concern  about 
other  matters,  which  do  not  fo  naturally  belong  to  their 
bufinefs — Thus  each  party  would  move  in  his  own  fphere 
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with  pleafure  and  profit,  and  mutually  contribute  to  the  good  of 
the  whole/ 

Other  means  of  encouraging  this  great  national  fifhery  are 
pointed  out,  among  which  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  a  pre¬ 
mium  propofed  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  and  better  manner  of 
curing  herrings  than  any  yet  known  ;  but  we  were  forry  to  find 
Mr.  A.  fo  far  forget  himfelf  as  to  give  this  a  dafh  of  ridicule 
which  might  well  have  been  fpared,  as  it  muff:  tend  to  counter¬ 
act  the  intention  he  aimed  at.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  real  mo¬ 
ment,  every  thing  that  has  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  levity  ought 
to  have  been  avoided. 

But  the  greateft  improvement  which  he  propofes,  is  to  make 
the  Herring  and  Greenland  whale-fiiheries  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
mutually  affift  one  another.  The  whale-fifhery,  he  obferves, 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  large  fize  of  the  vefTels  which 
have  been  ufually  employed  in  it,  and  the  mifmanagement  that 
always  attends  public  companies  in  matters  of  trade.'  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  future,  he  propofes,  that  the 
bounty  fbould  be  granted  to  vefTels  of  a  fmaller  lize,  and  that 
all  reftrictions  with  regard  to  the  number  of  hands,  provifions, 
tackle,  &c.  fhould  be  entirely  abolifhed  *,  in  lieu  of  which  the 

veflels 


*  *  In  all  the  laws  hitherto  enabled  in  Britain  for  granting  a  bounty  on  vefTels 
employed  in  any  kinds  of  fifhings,  the  legiflature  feeras  to  have  been  extremely  lo- 
licitous  to  prevenc  any  perfon  from  claiming  the  bounty,  unlefs  they  were  provided 
with  eveiy  thing  that  could  be  thought  necefifrry  for  carrying  on  thefe  fifheries  in 
every  polTible  fituation  of  things  ;  and  hence  they  have  been  at  great  pains  to  pre- 
fcribe  the  number  of  nets,  lints,  fait,  calks,  men,  provifioris,  &c,  to  be  on  board 
ef  every  fuch  ve-fTel  befoie  it  could  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  5  and  alfo  to  regulate 
the  ports  from  which  they  are  to  tail,  and  manv  other  particulars,  which  feem  quite 
unneceffary,  as  they  only  operate  like  fo  many  clogs  to  retard  the  bufmefs  they  feem 
evidently  intended  to  encourage,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  articles  that  they 
ought  to  diminish, 

*  Thedefign  of  a  bounty  in  all  cafes  of  this  fort  ought  to  be  to  encourage  inexpe¬ 
rienced  adventurers  to  engage  in  a  particular  branch  of  bufinel's' with  which  they  are 
unacquainted  ;  but  which  it  is  fuppofed  might  be  carried  on  without  the  bounty, 
with  profit,  as  foon  as  it  came  to, be.  fully  underflood,  and  the  bufinefs  conducted 
with  ceccnomy. 

(  If  that  bounty,  therefore,  is  not  fo  high  as  to  be  alone  fuffirient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  equipment,  and  thus  to  tempt  a  man  to  fit  cut  a  vefl’cl  merely  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  bounty,  without  attending  at  all  to  the  bufmefs,  there  feem s  to 
be  no  reafon  to  fear  that  any  ptrfon  would  fend  a  vefiel  a  voyage  of  this  fort,  with¬ 
out  an  appatams  proper  for  the  purpofe  ;  as  they  ipuft  otherwife  inevitably  be  lofers 
by  the  bufinefs,  and  therefore  quickly  gi  ve  it  over  5  fo  that  in  this  cafe  there  would 
be  no  neceffity  for  prefcnbing  part  cular  rules  for  their  conduct. 

*  And  if  an  adventurer  finds  that  he  cannot  be  fully  indemnified  by  the  bounty, 
and  therefore  muft  exert  himfelf  when  in  the  proper  ftation  for  fifhing,  he  will 
find,  that  his  profits  will  be  fo  much  diminifbed,  if  he  wants  a  proper  apparatus,  as 
to  be  obliged  of  his  own  accord  either  to  provide  a  proper  apparatus,  or  give  over 
the  bufinefs. 

*  But  if  he  is  at  liberty  to  chufe  for  himfelf,  he  will  always  make  choice  of  that 
apparatus  that  will  effedt  the  purpofe  required  at  the  jmalleji  pojfible  expence. — In¬ 
genuity  will  be  exerted  to  difeover  new  methods  of  favng  money,  as  every  fuch  con¬ 
trivance  will  augment  his  profits  j  by  which  means  the  undertakers  will  in  time  He 
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veffels  fhould  be  only  obliged  to  purfue  the  fifhing  for  a  certain 
limited  time  (if  not  fooner  loaded)  without  following  any  other 
employment.  This,  he  thinks,  would  induce  private  adven¬ 
turers  to  tit  out  fmall  veffels  for  this  fifhery  in  times  when  trade 
was  dead,  rather  as  a  bye  jobb  than  as  a  capital  objedt :  and  as 
the  commanders  in  thefe  cafes  might  probably  be  part  owners, 
and  diligent  in  bufinefs  as  well  as  fparing  of  expences,  they 
would  often  find  a  reafonable  profit  where  fhips  belonging  to 
larger  companies  would  be  confiderable  lofers.  This  with  fome 
other  obvious  regulations  which  he  enumerates,  would  not  fail, 
he  thinks,  to  enable  the  Britifh  whale  fifhers  to  carry  on  the  bufi- 
nefs  as  fu.ccefsfully  as  the  Patch  or  the  New -Englanders. 

As  thefe  fmall  veffels  would  be  equally  proper  for  the  her¬ 
ring  fifhery  as  for  that  in  the  Greenland  Teas,  and  as  the  number 
of  hands  required  for  both  fifheries  is  nearly  equal,  it  would  be 
eafy  for  thefe  adventurers,  on  their  return  from  Greenland,  to 
put  aibore  their  loading,  with  the  fifhing  apparatus,  as  foon  as 
they  returned,  and  taking  on  board  the  tackle,  &c.  neceffary  for 
the  herring  fifhery,  proceed  immediately  to  the  proper  feas  in 
fearch  of  that  kind  of-fifh.  But  to  prevent  all  unneceffary  wafte 
of  time,  which  he  obferves  muff  be  attended  with  a  very  heavy 
expence  to  the  undertakers  in  thefe  fifheries,  where  fo  many 
hands  are  neceffarily  employed,  he  propofes  that  inftead  of  fix- 
jna  the  rendezvous  for  the  herring  fifhery  precifely  to  the  2 2d 
of^June  and  ft  of.  O&ober,  as  at  prefent,  fhips  might  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  bounty  if  they  began  fi fifing  on  any  day  be¬ 
tween  the  two  periods  above-mentioned  ;  the  fhips  being  obliged 
to  continue  three  months  from  the  time  of  their  entry,  or  to 
the  end  of  the  fifhing  feafon  following,  if  they  have  not  fooner 
completed  their  lading. 

»  This,  he  lays,  would  have  the  good  effeft  to  allow  fuch  veffels 
as  were  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  herring- fifhery  during  the 
proper  feafon,  to  purfue  any  other  profitable  employment  at  other 
t!mes  without  restraint ;  and  not  lofe  any  time,  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  any  other  voyage,  before  they  proceeded  direftly  to  the  fifhery, 
if  at  the  proper  feafon.  In  this  manner  the  profits  of  the  ieveral 
owners  of  veffels,  adventurers  in  this  trade,  would  be  greatly  en- 
created;  and  by  coniequence,  they  could  afford  to  fell  their  fifh 


able  to  catch  the  fifii  at  as  final!  an  expence  as  any  other  nation,  and  by  confequmce 
vViSl  afford  them  as  cheap  at  foreign  markets  as  any  others  can  do.  1  his  ftirely  is, 
or  ought  to  be.  the  aim  of  every  bounty  whatever.  .  . 

(  por  thefe  reafons,  it  appears  to  me  a  f  if-evident  truth,  that  it  is  altogether  fu- 
pevfiuous  in  the  legiOa-ure  ho  exprri's  !uch  anxiety,  left  their  bounty  fhould  be  be- 
ftowed  on  undelerving  perfons  5  as  all  the  conditions  invented  to  prevent  this,  only 
tend  to  r  tasd  the  improvement  of  the  fifhery,  which  might  be  more  peifebily  efredned 
by  moderating  the  bounty,  where  it  is  too  high,  a  fmali  degree. 

<  The  only  circumstances  that  feem  to  be  reasonably  eligible  are,  that  the  vefiels 
be  Bntifh  built,  and  that  they  remain  a  proper  time  upon  the  ftation :  all  other  par¬ 
ticulars  might  perhaps,  with  fcfety,  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  perfons  concerned 
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unucli  cheaper  in  any  market  than  they  can  do  at  prefent;  which  is 
sthe  great  point  that  ought  ever  to  be  aimed  at.  Tne  law  ought  to 
iaim  at  encouraging  every  ceconomical  faving,  and  fhouid  therefore 
ifludioufly  remove  every  unneceffary  bar  out  of  the  way  of  the  ad» 
venturers. 

*  If  this  liberty  fhould  be  granted,  it  would  be  a  firong  encou¬ 
ragement  to  every  adventurer;  but  it  would  be  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  favourable  to  thofe  employed  in  the  Greenland  fishery.  For  they 
would  be  at  perfeih  liberty  to  remain  in  the  northern  Teas  as  long  as 
they  found  it  profitable  and  fafe  for  themfelves  to  continue  there  ; 
2nd  as  foon  as  they  could  unload  at  home,  and  take  on  board  their 
fifhing-tackle,  could  proceed  immediately  to  the  herring- fifhery 
without  lofing  a  day,  (and  the  lofs  of  time  to  them  who  are  obliged 
to  have  fuch  a  number  of  hands  is  of  great  moment).  There  they 
could  employ  themfelves  till  they  had  completed  their  loading,  or 
till  the  time  was  elapfed  which  entitled  them  to  the  bounty,  and  then 
would  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  any  profitable  voyage  without  lofs 
of  time. 

*  To  facilitate  both  thefe  trades,  it  would  be  found  extremely 
convenient  to  ellabiifh  a  fort  of  entrepofi  or  ilaple  at  Brafia  found  in 
Shetland,  which  would  be  diredlly  in  the  road  of  the  Greenland 
Ihips  to  the  herring-fifhery.  There  they  might  conveniently  unload 
their  whale  fins,  blubber,  &c.  where  it  might  be  refined  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  while  the  fillips  were  employed  in  the  fifhery.  This  would 
give  fpirit  and  aflivity  to  the  natives  of  thefe  northern  ifles  ;  and 
would  foon  make  that  a  great  and  flourifhing  place,  as  it  would  be 
here  that  the  Greenland  herring  fifhers  could  moil  ceconomicaily  take 
on  board  their  nets  and  (lores  for  the  herring-fiiliery  ;  and  here  alfo 
it  would  be  mod  convenient  for  the  Greenland  fhips  univerfaliy  to 
rendezvous,  and  to  take  on  board  their  (lores  before  they  proceeded 
on  their  voyage.  I  need  not  point  out  the  manifold  advantages  that 
would  refult  to  that  part  of  the  country  from  this  arrangement. 

‘  According  to  this  plan,  not  an  hour  would  be  loil  from  the  time 
that  the  Greenlandmen  proceeded  on  their  voyage  to  the  northern 
feas,  till  they  had  completed  their  herring  fifhery  for  the  feafon. 
And  whenever  that  fifhing  was  over,  thefe  llout  veflels  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  at  liberty  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  herrings,  and,  with¬ 
out  returning  home,  they  might  (having  put  on  fhore  their  fuper- 
jfluous  hands,  who  could  during  winter  be  employed  in  mending 
nets,  repairing  their  fifhing  tackle,  harpoons,  & c.  to  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  veffel  returned)  proceed  directly  to  Portugal,  Spain,  or  the 
Straits,  to  difpofe  of  it.  From  whence  they  could  return  with  their 
loading  jull  in  time  to  take  in  their  flores,  and  proceed  again  on 
their  Greenland  voyage. 

‘  Thus  would  begin  anew  their  never  ceafing  round  of  ufeful  em¬ 
ployment,  which  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  country  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  breed  up  an  amazing  number  of  hardy  feamen,  who 
would  be  ready  to  carry  the  Britifh  thunder  ’round  the  globe  when¬ 
ever  the  exigencies  of  the  (late  might  require  it,  and  make  our  little 
fpot  the  envy,  the  aftonifhment,  and  the  terror  of  all  furrounding 
nations.’ 

In 
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In  this  manner  does  our  beneficent  Author,  forgetting  for  a 
time  the  many  obftacles  that  unavoidably  clog  the  way  of  every 
generous  undertaking,  indulge  himfelf  in  contemplating  the 
pleafing  profpeX  that  this  propofaHfuggefts ;  but  quickly  recol- 
leXing  himfelf  he  clofes  the  volume  with  the  following  pa¬ 
thetic  reflexions : 

‘  Would  to  God  die  (the  Britifh  nation)  could  thus  acquire  power 
without  ambition  ;  and  that,  contented  with  her  own  territories,  and 
with  availing  herfelf  to  the  turned:  of  her  own  internal  advantages, 
fhe  fhould  neither  covet  the  dominions  of  another,  nor  endeavour  to 
cramp  their  trade  by  unjuft  reftri&ions,  or  to  difturb  their  quiet  by 
unneceflary  exertions,  of  power.  Then  would  fhe  be  beloved  and 
revered  by  all  mankind,  and  promote  in  the  high  eft  degree  the  com¬ 
mon  felicity  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  globe  !  But  vain  are 
thefe' wifhes.  Sooner  fhall  the  lhadow  be  driven  from  its  fubftance, 
than  the  heart  of  man,  when  elated  by  power,  fabmit  to  be  circa  m- 
feribed  by  the  feeble  dilates  of  beneficence  and  humanity.  Pride 
wiM  ever  trample  the  weak  in  the  duft  ;  and  ambition  afpire  at  ex¬ 
tended  dominion.  Thus  does  man  pervert  the  bleffings  of  Heaven, 
and  employ  them  on  all  occafions  to  the  hurt  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  fympathetic  heart  turns  with  averfion  from  this  feene  of  crimi¬ 
nal  enjoyments,  and  unfatisfadiory  delight,  and  fays  to  itfelf,  If  this 
Is  the  perfection  of  that  rational  nature  which  exalts  man  above  the 
Other  creatures  of  God,  all  is  indeed  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit.’ 

We  have  thus,  in  a  curfory  manner,  given  a  flight  fketch  of 
the  principal  matters  contained  in  this  volume,  and  are  forrv 
that  the  nature  of  our  journal  will  not  allow  us  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticular*  It  is  at  all  times  our  defire  to  extend  our  remarks  in 
proportion  to  the  utility  of  the  works  that  come  before  us,  but 
our  plan,  which  we  muft  endeavour,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  ad¬ 
here  to,  will  not  permit  us,  invariably,  to  follow  that  rule. 
Had  we  ftriXly  obferved  it,  in  the  prefent  indance,  this  article 
would  have  been  extended  to  a  length  which  muft  neceflarily 
have  excluded  many  other  publications.  We  muft  therefore  con¬ 
clude  with  our  thanks  to  the  ingenious  Author  for  the  pleafure 
and  information  which  he  has  afforded  us.  In  return,  we 
warmly  recommend  his  book  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a 
defire  to  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  felicity  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  being  affured  that  they  will  find  themfelves  both  en¬ 
tertained  and  inftruXed  by  the  perufal  of  it. 

The  language  of  this  performance,  though  interfperfed  with 
idiomatieal  expreffions,  or  what  we  commonly  underftand  by 
Scotticifms ,  is  in  general  intelligible,  in  fome  places  flowing, 
frequently  energetic,  and  fometimes  pathetic  and  tender.  The 
ftyle  is,  indeed,  far  from  faultlefs.  It  is  extremely  unequal, 
fometimes  prolix  and  embarrafied,  often  too  highly  figurative, 
•and  in  general  carelefs  and  inaccurate.  Of  thefe  defeXs  we 
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take  notice  in  this  place,  becaufe  we  are  apprehenfive  that  the 
Author  may  have  deemed  this  inattention  very  pardonable  in  an 
e-piftolary  correfpondence,  and  becaufe  we  are  fatisfied  that  with 
a  fmall  degree  of  care,  thefe  blemifhes  might  have  been 
avo  ded.  We  would  not,  however,  recommend  that  extreme 
and  ftudied  attention  to  an  eafy  flow  of  language  which  begins 
to  be  difcoverable  among  the  literati  of  the  prefent  age,  as  we 
think  this  produces  a  fmooth  monotony  of  uniformly  rounded 
periods,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  judicious  compofition, 
and  diverts  the  attention  from  matters  of  greater  importance. 
Where  the  thoughts  are  bold,  the  language  naturally  will  and 
ought  to  be  ftrong,  and  in  fome  degree  unequal.  The  mind, 
when  fully  intent  upon  the  fubjeCt,  ought  not  to  facrifice  too 
much  time  to  ail  the  minutiae  of  ornament :  but  there  is  a  correCt- 
nefs  of  outline,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  the  painter,  that  will 
be  alwavs  obfervable  in  works  of  true  tafte ;  and  it  requires 
much  time  and  afliduity  to  give  an  artift  fuch  facility  in  prac~ 
tice  as  to  enfure  corrednefs  while  he  works  with  rapidity  :  if 
he  attempts  it  before  his  hand  has  been  fufflciently  exercifed, 
even  where  genius  is  not  wanting,  inftead  of  the  graceful  eafe 
of  a  Raphael,  we  (hall  find,  at  heft,  the  harfher  touches  of  a  j  ulio 
Romano.  Yet  thefe  bold  touches,  though  in  fome  degree  im¬ 
perfect,  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  faultlefs  unmeaning  labours 
of  inferior  artifts. 


Art.  XL  Reply  to  Mr.  Wales’s  Remarks .  By  George  Forfier,  F.  R.  $• 
Naturalift  on  the  late  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  the  King’s  Ap« 

•  pointment.  410.  is.  6  d.  White.  1778. 

IN  this  Reply  to  Mr.  Wales’s  pamphlet  *,  Mr.  Forfter  fets  off 
with  inflnuatirig  that  envy — becaufe  4  Dr.  Forjler  s  falary  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  own ,’ — added  to,  what  he  calls,  4  another  weighty  con- 
fideration,  of  a  yellow  complexion,  fuggefted  to  him  by  a  cer~ 
tain  nobleman — have  been  the  principal  motives  of  Mr.  Wales’^ 
attack  on  his  father  and  himfelf :  though  Mr.  Wales  chofe  to 
avow  a  very  different  motive,  or  a  certain  perfonal  provocation, 
as  the  caufe  which  produced  his  Remarks.  He  likewife,  in 
contradiction  to  Mr.  Wales,  afierts  that  4  every  line"  of  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  which  Mr.  W.  in  his  44  Re¬ 
marks,”  considers  as  the  undoubted  production  of  his  father, 
*  was  undoubtedly  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  according  to  his  own 
circumfcribed  ideas  ;*  and  immediately  fubjoins,  though  furely 
fomewhat  unneceflarily,  that  4  the  manner  of  writing,  and  the 
turn  of  the  expreflions,  is  [are]  likewife  intirely  his  own,’  ex*. 
Cepting  certain  grammatical  and  other  corrections  furnifhed  by 


*  Gf  which  feme  account  was  given  in  our  Review  for  February. 

a  friend/ 
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a  friend.’ — The  world,  he  adds,  will  foon  be  in  poffeffion  of 
another  proof,  more  decifive  than  his  firnple  affertion,  of  the 
difference  between  bis  own  and  his  father’s  manner  of  expreffing 
himfelf,  by  the  publication  of  thofe  Obfervatians  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  has  drawn  up, — 6  and  which  were  intended  to  be  printed 
along  with  Capt.  Cook’s  narrative,  but  rejected  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  with  a  fuperiority  of  knowledge,  and  an  equity,  of 
which  his  Lordfhip  alone  can  determine  the  propriety.’ 

It  would  afford  very  little  entertainment  or  edification  to  our 
Readers  were  we  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  controverfy. 
Juftice  however  fee-ms  to  require  that  we  fhould  give  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  apfwer  to  thofe  particular  charges  againft  him  which  we 
happened  to  extract  from  Mr.  Wales’s  Remarks ;  in  the  firft  of 
which  we  muff  however  obferve,  we  ourfelves  happened  to  be 
fomewhat  interefled. 

Suppofing  our  Readers  to  recolledt,  or  to  have  reperufed,  our 
extract  of  Mr.  Former’s  relation  of  the  horrid  adventure  of  the 
boat-hook ,  at  the  Friendly  IJles ,  given  in  our  Review  for  June, 
177 7,  p.  462,  and  Mr.  Wales’s  very  different  account  of  the 
fame  tranfadfion,  contained  in  our  Review  for  February,  1778, 
p.  128  we  (hall  fimply,  and  without  any  comment,  give 
them  Mr.  Forfter’s  reply  to  the  charge,  in  his  own  words. 

Having  fpoken  to  a  preceding  accufation,  he  adds-— 6  Clofe 
to  this  follows  a  fecond  inffance  of  my  fuppofed  malevolence, 
if  poffible  yet  more  cruel  than  the  former.  Another  thief  was 
obferved  efcaping  out  of  the  fhip,  and  purfued.  Mr.  Wales 
fpends  three  pages  to  prove  that  the  boat-hook  was  not  darted 
at  the  man  but  thrown  over  him,  and  fo  hooked  him  afterwards ; 
and  that  he  was  but  fligbtly  wounded  by  accident.  The  barb 
of  the  boat-hook  is  as  blunt,  fays  he,  as  one’s  finger  ;  and 
thence  follows  that  the  thief  could  not  be  much  hurt  by  it. 
Mr.  Wales  might  have  remembered  that  one  of  our  feamen  was 
Wounded  in  the  cheek  at  Irromanga  by  a  dart,  the  point  of 
which,  according  to  Capt.  Cook’s  own  words,  “  was  as  thick 
as  his  finger,  and  yet  it  entered  above  two  inches.”  The  truth 
is,  that  this  action  was  owing  to  a  moff  unpardonable  want  of 
reflection,  if  it  be  not  more  properly  called  wanton  cruelty. 
One  who  was  in  the  boat  affirmed  that  the  poor  man  bled  very 
much  Upon  the  whole,  I  prefume  to  hope,  that  whoever 
confiders  my  book,  without  prepoffeffion,  will  fee  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  my  remark,  prefixed  to  thefe  two  tranfacffions  :  “  the 
harmleis  difpofition  of  thefe  good  people  (of  Tonga-Tabu)  could 
npt  fecure  them  againff  thofe  misfortunes,  which  are  too  often 
attendant  upon  all  voyages  of  difcovery The  natives  were 
doubtlefs  a  harmlefs  good-tempered  people,  but  addicted  to  pil¬ 
fering.  The  voyagers  indeed  could  not  be  blamed  if  the  na¬ 
tives  were  thieves  j  but  tfte  latter  were  to  be  pitied ,  as  perfons 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  led  into  temptations  greater  than  they  ever  felt  before, 
but  too  feverely  refented  by  the  Grangers.’ 

The  other  fubject  of  which  we  took  notice;  Was  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Forfter,  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  wanton  and  unprovoked  adds  of  cruelty  to  the  na¬ 
tives,  very  inconfiftent  with  his  repeated  profeftions  of  huma¬ 
nity  [M*  R.  Feb.  1778.  pag.  130.].  From  the  Author’s 
account  of  the  firft  of  thefe  incidents,  all  that  we  can  learn  is, 
that  in  confequence  of  a  converfation  between  Captain  Cook  and 
Dr.  Forfter,  at  Uliatea ,  at  or  before  fupper,  the  purport  of 
which  however  is  not  here  mentioned,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
which,  as  4  was  not  unufual,  both  parties  fupported  their  opinion 

with  warmth,  till  the  difpute  became  very  violent’ - Captain 

Cook  4  very  rajbly  infilled  on  Dr.  Forfter’s  leaving  his  apart¬ 
ment. - 4  This  was  fo  far  from  implying  a  confinement,  that 

my  father  went  to  the  ifland  of  Q-Tuha  the  next  morning  at  five 
o’clock,  &c/ 

The  ftory  of  the  fecond  confinement,  fays  the  Author,  is  not 
better  fupported.  While  Dr.  Forfter  was  exprefting  his  indig¬ 
nation  at  one  of  the  natives  of  Tanna ,  for  having  attempted  to 

deceive  him,  by  fnewing  him  a  pretended  nutmeg-tree;— - 

4  Lieutenant  Clerke,’  fays  the  Author,  hearing  the  natives 
about  us  very  loud,  afked  my  father,  rajhly ,  44  What  difturbance 
he  was  raifino-?”  The  anfwer  was  re-echoed  in  the  fame  tone, 
44  that  he  made  no  difturbance.”  Whether  Mr.  Clerke  had 
previoufly  conceived  fome  animofity  againft  my  father,  or 
whether  his  difagreeable  duty,  on  an  unftieltered  beach  in  the 
heat  of  noon,  made  that  good-humoured  man  extremely  wafpifh 
at  the  time  ;  true  it  is,  he  forgot  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  command 
my  father  to  leave  off  making  a  difturbance,  which  did  not 
exift,  nor  had  ever  exifted.  A  free  man  is  not  fo  eafily  com¬ 
manded  :  my  father  denied  the  Lieutenant’s  power  over  him* 

44  If  you  difobey  my  orders,  was  Mr.  Cierke’s  reply,  I  fhall 
bid  the  fentry  to  shoot  you.”  A  piftol,  which  my  fatherdrew 
from  his  pocket,  and  levelled  at  the  man  who  thus  defied  him, 
put  an  end  to  thefe  extravagant  heroics,  and  finally  clofed  the 
whole  difpute.’ 

Having  done  this  piece  of  juftice  to  the  Author,  we  fhall 
inake  no  farther  extracts  from  his  pamphlet,  in  which  we  liuift 
fay,  we  have  found  veYy  few  traces  of  that  animated  fentfrnent 
and  didfion  which  we  obferved,  and  commended,  in  the  account 
of  his  Voyage  round  the  World.  Accordingly  we  think  we  can¬ 
not  more  properly  conclude  the  prefent  Article  than  by  faying, — 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Author,  at  the  end  of  an  advertifement 

prefixed  to  this  Reply - 4  The  paths  of  controverfy  lead 

through  a  defart :  they  are  dry,  uninterefting,  and  unin- 
ffrudtive.’ 

Rev,  May,  1778,  C  c 
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Art.  XII.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  Durham^ 
containing  Jome  Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  RuJJia  and  the  Northern 
Countries ,  l5c.  From  John  Glen  King,  D.  D.  F.R,  S.  and  A.  S. 
4to.  2  s.  Doafley.  1778. 

rip  HOUGH  this  publication  contains  very  few  obfervations 
that  will  be  new  to  the  philofophical  reader  ;  yet  it  may 
r.ot  be  improper  to  extract  from  it  the  fubftance  of  Tome  of  the 
Author’s  remarks  relating  to  the  cold  in  Rulfia ;  the  effedts  of 
which  he  mu  ft  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving,  . 
during  a  refidence  of  eleven  years  in  that  country.  . 

We  learn  from  it  that,  at  Peterfbourg,  during  the  winter 
months,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ufually  finks  from  8  to  15 
or  20  degrees  below  0 ;  - — —  that  when  it  has  ftood  at  250  be¬ 
low  o,  boiling  water  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  fo  as 

to  fpread,  falls  down  perfectly  dry,  formed  into  ice; - that 

a  pint  of  water  in  a  bottle  was  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of  ice  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  and  fome  ftrong  ale,  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  except  about  a  tea-cup  full  of  the  fpirituous  and  concen¬ 
trated  part  of  the  liquor,  which  continues  fluid  in  the  middle  of 
it;  — — -  that  by  means  of  their  ftoves,  or  ovens,  the  Ruffians 
Suffer  no  hardfnips  from  the  cold  within  doors ;  nay  that,  c  in 
the  fevereft  weather,  a  Ruffian  would  think  it  ftrange  to  fit  in  a 
room  where  the  cold  condenfed  his  breath  fufficiently  to  render 
it  vifible,  as  it  commonly  does  in  England  in  frofty  weather;’ — 
and  that  notwithftanding  the  coldnefs  of  their  apartments,  and 
the  confined  air  which  is  breathed  in  them,  c  Peterfbourg  is 
reckoned  as  wholefome  a  place  as  any  city  in  Europe,’ 

Among  the  many  advantages  derived  from  the  cold,  are  the 
great  eafe  and  expedition  with  which  travelling  is  performed,  in 
fledges  fhod  with  iron,  like  fkates ;  one,  in  particular,  made  for 
the  late  Emprefs  Elizabeth,  contained  two  complete  little  rooms, 
in  one  of  which  was  a  bed.  The  prefervation  of  provifions  is 
another  advantage  derived  from  the  extreme  cold.  In  the  Capital, 
the  markets  contain  vaft  ftacks,  or  piles,  confifting  of  whole 
hogs,  fheep,  fifh,  and  other  animals,  frozen.  Good  houfewives, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  kill  their  poultry,  c  and  keep  them 
in  tubs  packed  up,  with  a  layer  of  fnow  between  them,  as  one 
would  put  fait  to  pickle  pork  or  beef,  and  then  take  them  out 
for  life,  as  occafion  requires:  by  this  means  they  fave  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  the  animal  feveral  months.’ 

The  principal  novelty  contained  in  this  letter,  is  the  Author’s 
defeription  of  a  fingular  winter-amufement  of  the  Ruffians,  and 
of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  It  confifts  in  Hiding,  and 
descending,  with  aftonifhing  velocity,  down  a  fteep  hill,  the 
little  inequalities  of  which  are  filled  up  and  Smoothed,  by  means 
of  frefli  fnow  or  ice.  — ■ 4  The  fenfation,’  fays  the  Author,* 
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c  is  indeed  very  odd  ;  but  to  myfelf,  for  I  have  often  had  the  curio- 
flty  to  try  it,  I  cannot  fay  it  was  agreeable  ;  the  motion  is  fo  rapid 
it  takes  away  one’s  breath  :  nor  can  I  give  an  idea  of  it,  except 
defiring  you  to  fancy  you  were  to  fall  from  the  top  of  a  houfe  with¬ 
out  hurting  yourfelf,  in  which  you  would  probably  have  fame 
mixture  of  fear  and  furprize . 

We  cannot  poifibly  overlook  this  fingular  illufi ration,  which 
feems  to  us  to  have  a  near  affinity  to  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo ,  as 
likewife  to  the  ignotum  per  ignotius.  We  apprehend  it  to  be 
highly  probable  that,  among  the  Author’s  readers,  the  number 
of  thole  who  have  a&ually  partaken  of  the  diverfion  here  de- 
fcrihed,  is  at  lead:  as  great,  diftant  as  is  the  fcene  of  this  arnufe- 
ment,  as  of  thofe  who  have  experienced  6  the  mixture  of  fear  and 
furprize ’  fuppofed  to  attend  the  falling  from  the  top  of  a  houfe . 
Among  all  our  living  acquaintance,  at  leaft,  we  do  not  recoiled! 
one  that  ever  had  a  fall  of  this  kind,  or  who  confequently  could 
defcribe  the  compound  fenfation  here  fuppofed  to  attend  it. 

The  late  emprefs  Elizabeth  was  fo  fond  of  this  diverfion,  tnat 
at  one  of  her  palaces  file  had  five  artificial  mounts  conflrudted, 
the  highefi:  of  which  is  full  thirty  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 
The  carriage,  containing  two  or  lour  perfons,  and  running  on 
caftors  and  in  grooves,  delcends  from  the  top  of  this  firft  mount ; 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  has  acquired  fuch  rapidity  or  momen¬ 
tum ,  as  is  fufficient  to  enable  it  to  afcend,  and  go  over  the  top 
of,  the  fecond  mount,  which  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  lower  than 
the  firfir.  Thus  it  proceeds,  with  an  alternately  accelerated  and 
retarded  motion,  to  the  top  of  the  filth  and  lafi:  mount,  from 
which  it  defcends  in  a  gentle  Hope,  with  nearly  an  uniform 
velocity,  over  a  piece  oi  water,  into  a  little  iHanci®  A  drawing 
,of  thefe  flying  mountains ,  as  they  have  been  called,  is  prefixed  to 
this  letter. 


Art.  XIII.  Digefi  s  of  the  general  Highway  and  Turnpike  Laws,  with 
the  Schedule  %f  Forms ,  as  directed  by  Ad  of  Parliament ,  and  Re¬ 
marks.  Alfo  an  Appendix  on  the  Conftrudtion  and  Prefervation 
of  Roads.  By  John  Scott,  Efq.  8vo.  5  s*  fevved.  Dilly.  lyjh. 

THE  perplexed  and  complicated  Rate  of  parliamentary  law 
gives  the  highefi:  fan&ion  of  utility  to  all  publications  of 
this  nature,  provided  they  are,  like  this,  properly  executed. 
Dr.  Burn’s  Digefi:  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  received  with  the  re- 
fpedt  very  jufily  due  to  it,  and  !Vir.  Scott  has  followed  the  fame 
laudable  plan,  with  regard  to  his  Digefi:  of  the  Road  Adis  ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  has  given  additional  merit  to  his  boox  by  his 
very  valuable  obfervations,  fetting  forth,  in  a  variety  oi'  lights, 
the  poffible  improvements  which  the  legifiature  might  make,  in 
this  capacity  of  its  power. 

.  C  c  2  This 
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This  ingenious  Gentleman,  well  known  to  the  world  by  his 
poetical  reputation,  and  not  lefs  known  in  his  amiable  and  bene¬ 
volent  character,  feems  to  be  a  powerful  rival  (in  point  of  fame) 
to  the  Man  of  Ross  ; — a  rival,  who,  notwithftanding,  like 
the  hero  of  Virgil,  will  open  his  arms  for  his  friends,  and  (hoot 
his  arrow  into  the  air. 

In  fuch  an  age  as  this,  too  much  cannot  be  faid  in  favour  of 
a  worthy  and  public-fpirited  man ;  for  the  poet's  obfervation  is 

certainly  applicable  to  the  times— — - 

- - <  An  age, 

‘  When  diffipation  reigns,  and  prudence  fleeps.’ 

Dr.  Burn  has  obferved,  and  he  has  well  and  wifely  obferved, 
that  it  would  be  a  proper  object  of  parliamentary  attention,  to 
appoint  fome  perfon,  with  the  mere  ability  of  a  clear  head,  to 
bring  the  perplexity  of  the  ffatutes  into  a  regular  and  lucid  form. 
— So  many  have  been  fuperfeded,  fo  many  altered,  fo  many  half- 
altered,  fo  many  new  ones  have  taken  place,  while  the  old  ones 
have  been  fuffered  to  remain  unrepealed,  that  the  magiffrate, 
who  is  to  put  them  in  execution,  mull,  frequently,  4  difquiet 
himfelf  in  vain’  to  come  at  the  proper  line  of  his  duty. — -In  the 
matter  of  woodflealing,  for  inftance,  a  juflice  of  the  peace  may 
conviel  on  the  feveral  adls  of  Charles  the  Second,  George  the 
Second,  and  George  the  Third,  &c.  This  certainly  throws 
too  much  power  into  his  hands,  and  the  legiflature  ought  to 
have  co nfoli dated  the  feveral  a£b,  or  at  once  to  have  fuperfeded 
all  before  the  laff,  by  a  claufe  of  repeal.— But  thefe  matters  we 
ifubmit  to  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  parliament. 

The  Appendix  contains  very  fenfible  obfervations  on  the  con- 
ilrudiion  and  prefervation  of  roads;  but  nothing  more  diffin- 
guifhes  this  work  than  the  humane  and  benevolent  fpirit  that 
breathes  through  all  the  worthy  Author’s  obfervations. 

'  For  the  firji  edition  of  this  Digeil,  fee  Review ,  vol.  xlix. 
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XIV.  FOREIGN  LITERATUR  E. 
(By  our  Correspondents.) 


J  ETTRE  S  rbyjiques  et  morales ,  Jiir  les  Montagues ,  et  fur 
r Hijloire  de  la  Terre r  et  de  /’ Homme,  & e.  i.  e.  Letters ,  Phi - 
kfophical  and  Moral ,  concerning  Mountains ,  the  Hrftory  of  the 
Earth ,  and  (its  inhabitant)  Alan.  Addreffed  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  by  J.  A  De  Luc,  a  Citizen  of  Geneva,  Reader 
to  her  Maiefly,  F.  R.  S.  and  Correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demies  of  Paris  and  Montpellier.  8vo.  Hague.  1778. 
Readers  of  different  tafhs  yyill.  find  entertainment  and  initruc- 
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tion  in  thefe  interefling  letters  ;  the  Author  of  which  has  al¬ 
ready  acquired  swell  eftablifhed  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
We  fee  here  an  ingenious  philofopner,  whofe  profound  re- 
fearches  have  not  diminifhed  his  lively  impreffions  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  is  enjoyed  in  the  humble  cottage  of  the  untutored 
peafant,  prefenting  to  Majesty  the  rural  feenes  of  primitive 
equality,  domeftic  love,  and  ferene  obfeurity,  as  the  true  refi- 
dence  of  felicity  and  contentment. — An  aukward  compliment 
this — will  perhaps  fome  courtly  critic  fay  ! — No,  Sir,  no  fuch 
thing — the  good  man  well  knew  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and 
he  has  fallen  upon  an  effectual  method  of  making  his  court, 
without  either  departing  from  the  fimplicity  of  his  character, 
or  fuppreffing,  even  for  a  moment,  the  genuine  feelings  of  the 
heart. 

We  have  never  met  with  fuch  a  paffionate  lover  of  moun¬ 
tains  as  Mr.  De  Luc,  and  certainly  he  had  grand  and  tremen¬ 
dous  objedfs  for  the  indulgence  of  this  pafiion  in  the  icy  fum- 
mits  o f  Lutterbrun  and  Grindelfwald:  accordingly  he  feems  to 
have  enjoyed  them  with  tranfport  during  his  travels  through  a 
part  of  Switzerland,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  prefent  per¬ 
formance. 

The  work  contains  feveral  fragments  of  a  treat! fe  of  cofmology , 
(confined  to  the  defeription  of  our  terreflrial  globe)  which  Mr. 
De  Luc  intended  to  publifh,  but  which  he  defpairs  of  being 
able  to  complete,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
materials  that  he  judged  necefiary  to  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
What  therefore  he  had  propofed  to  digeft  into  a  regular  fyifem, 
he  has  here  (and  in  one  or  two  more  volumes  yet  unpublifhed ) 
inferted  occafionaliy  in  a  feries  of  letters,  without  obferving 
that  ftridt  order  and  method  that  would  be  improper  in  an  epis¬ 
tolary  correfpondence,  in  which  entertainment  and  inftrudtion 
muff  be  mingled,  incidents  and  digreffions  admitted,  and  the 
traveller  muff  deferibe  the  afpeefs  of  nature,  as  they  are  exhi¬ 
bited  to  his  view,  and  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife , 

The  hiftory  of  the  earth  is  the  iuhjecf  of  thefe  Letters,  and 
alfo  the  hijlory  of  man ,  which  is  infeparably  connedted  with  it. 
They  contain  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  a  folid  fyf- 
tem  of  cofmology  can  only  he  built,  both  thofe  that  are  well 
known,  as  appertaining  to  natural  philofophy  in  general,  and 
thofe  which  reiult  from  particular  phenomena.  The  main  de- 
fign  of  our  ingenious  Author  in  thefe  Letters  is,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Public  the  obfervations  he  has  made;  to  point  out 
the  paths  and  methods  of  inquiry  which  he  has  followed,  and 
the  lights  they  have  afforded  in  explaining  the  adtual  ffate  of 
qur  globe  ;  and  alfo  to  examine,  by  the  cofmologicai  principles 
here  laid  down,  the  refpeclive  merit  of  the  fyftems  which  have 
been  formed  for  that  purpofe.  The  execution  of  this  defign  is 
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more  efpecially  referved  for  the  fueceeding  volumes ;  and  we 
propofe  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  publication  in  a  future 
Review. 

FRANCE. 

II.  Entretiens  fur  T Et at  de  la  Mufique  Grecque ,  vers  le  milieu 
du  IV.  Siecle  avant  V Ere  Vulgaire :  i.  e.  Concerning  the  State 
of  Grecian  Mufic  about  the  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  before  the 
Chriftian  JEra.  Paris.  8vo.  1778.  In  this  ingenious  and 
elegant  work,  which  though  fmall  in  volume,  contains,  never- 
thelefs,  a  great  deal  of  erudition,  the  Arnthor  introduces  a  Gran¬ 
ger,  who  had  been  at  Athens  in  the  105th  olympiad,  giving 
an  account  of  two  conventions  concerning  rnufic,  which  he 
had  held  with  Philotimus,  the  difciple  of  Plato.  The  firffc  of 
thefe  converfations  turns  upon  the  theory  of  mufic  and  the 
technical  part  of  that  art,  relative  to  founds,  intervals,  con¬ 
cords,  genufes,  modes,  and  rythsnus  : — the  fecond  relates  to 
the  moral  tendency  of  mufic,  its  influence  upon  the  manners, 
paffions,  and  character  of  a  people,  and  more  efpecially  its  mar¬ 
vellous  effedfs  on  the  fenfibility  of  the  Greeks. 

III.  Nouveaux  Voyages  dans  V Amerique  Septentrionale ,  lAc. 
i.  e.  New  Travels  into  North  America ,  containing  a  Collection  of 
Letters ,  zvritten  on  the  Spot ,  to  the  Chevalier  Douin ,  the  Author  s 
Friend ,  by  M.  Bossu,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis.  8vo. 
Paris.  1777.  If  there  were  as  little  confidence  to  be  placed 
in  the  veracity  of  this  French  Author  as  in  that  of  certain 
French  minifters,  the  Travels  now  before  us  would  naturally 
be  confidered  as  a  collection  of  ftories.  There  are,  indeed, 
here  fome  narrations,  which  require,  in  order  to  be  believed,  a 
degree  of  evidence  fuperior  to  the  authority  of  M.  Bossu  ;  that 
of  a  Princefs  of  Wolffembuttle,  who  was  married  to  the  unwor¬ 
thy  fon  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  is  fmgular  and  interefling 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  deferves  to  be  authenticated.  That 
worthy  Princefs  (according  to  our  Author’s  recital)  had  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain,  by  her  mild  and  graceful  manners,  and  her 
amiable  virtues,  to  foften  the  favage  ferocity  of  her  brutal  huf- 
band  ;  at  three  different  times  he  attempted  to  poifon  her,  but  fhe 
efcaped  by  the  ufe  of  proper  remedies.  At  length,  one  day  the 
conjugal  monfler  meeting  her  in  one  of  his  inhuman  fits,  when 
file  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  gave  her  re¬ 
peated  kicks  in  the  belly,  left  her  for  dead,  and  having  feafted 
his  eyes  with  the  horrid  fpe&acle,  retired  fatisfied  to  one  of  his 
country-feats.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  unhappy  Princefs, 
and  particularly  the  Countefs  of  Konigfmarck,  formed  a  plan 
for  her  deliverance.  With  this  view  they  reported  her  death, 
received  orders  from  her  hufband  to  bury  her  without  ceremony 
or  noife,  and  putting  in  a  coffin  a  log  of  wood,  for  which  all 
Europe  went  into  mourning,  they  conveyed  fecretly  the  unfor¬ 
tunate 
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tunate  Princefs  out  of  the  country.  She  arrived  at  Paris,  went 
from  thence  to  Louifiana,  with  a  colony  of  Germans,  and  af¬ 
ter  various  adventures  and  bufferings  in  America,  came  back  to 
Paris,  fet  out  from  thence  with  a  French  nobleman  (whom  fhe 
had  married  at  New  Orleans)  for  the  idle  of  Bourbon,  and  after 
his  death  returned  to  Europe,  where  fhe  livbd  a  retired  life,  fup- 
ported  by  a  penfion  from  the  court  of  Brunfwick.  Some  fay 
the  place  of  her  relidence  was  Montmartre,  others,  Bruffels. 

The  other  materials  that  form  this  work  are  abundant,  and 
have  alfo  the  merit  of  variety.  They  are  contained  in  nine 
letters,  written  between  the  25th  of  July,  1770,  and  the  25th 
of  Augufb  1771.  We  find  in  them  an  account  of  the  events 
that  accompanied  the  ceffion  made  by  France  to  Spain  of  Loui¬ 
fiana,  in  1762,  afhort  description  of  the  government  of  Mexico, 
and  a  great  number  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  police 
and  well-being  of  the  colonifts  in  thefe  countries. 

IV.  Hiftoire  Politique  des  grandes  Apuerelles  entre  /’ Empereur 
Charles  V \  et  le  Roi  Francois  I.  i.  e.  A  Political  Hi/lory  of  the  Ani- 
mofities  and  Quarrels  that  fubftfted  between  the  Emperor  Charles  F. 
and  Francis  /.  8vo.  2V0IS.  Paris.  1778.  This  work  com¬ 
prehends  a  period  of  time,  and  an  affemblage  of  objedts,  which 
have  been  already  treated  by  mafterly  hands.  It  may,  however, 
be  affirmed  that  the  fubjedt  is  not  yet  exhaufted,  with  reipedt, 
at  leaf!:,  to  the  charadler,  reign,  condudf,  intentions,  and  po¬ 
licy  of  the  firft  of  thefe  two  crowned  heads.  The  anonymous 
Author  of  the  performance  before  us,  has,  indeed,  drawn  his 
materials  from  the  bed:  printed  fources  that  are  extant ;  but  this 
is  not  fufficient  to  raife  him  above  his  predeceffors.  He  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  book  an  introduction ,  relative  to  the 
Hate  of  the  military ,  and  the  art  of  war,  in  the  times  of  wrhich 
he  writes. 

V.  Recueil  Hijlorique  et  Chronologique  des  Faits  memorables , 
pour  fervir  a  V Hiftoire  generale  de  la  Marine  et  a  celle  des  Decou - 
verteSy  & c.  i.  e.  An  Hijlorical  and  Chronological  Collection  of  me¬ 
morable  FaCtSy  which  exhibit  an  univerfal  Hijlory  of  Navigatioriy 
and  of  maritime  Expeditions  and  Difcoveries,  b'vo.  2  Vols.  Pa¬ 
ris.  1778.  This  work  is  inftrudtive  and  entertaining.  It. 
takes  in  a  vaft  compafs,  and  comprehends  a  great  variety  of 
objedfs.  The  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Egyptians,  Pheni- 
cians,  Sidonians,  Perfians,  Portuguefe,  Danes,  Venetians,  Ge- 
noefe,  Engliin,  French,  and  Spaniards,  furnifh  our  Author 
with  a  rich  variety  of  intereFing  relations,  and  give  him  an  oc- 
cafion  of  inveftigating  the  origin,  enlarging  upon  the  political 
views  and  interefts,  and  pointing  out  the  caufes  of  the  great  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  maritime  flates,  ancient  and  modern.  He  has  alfo 
indicated  the  principal  difcoveries  of  travellers  and  adventurers 
in  both  hemifpheres,  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  thro’ 
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which  they  directed  their  courfes,  the  dreadful  tempefls  which 
affailed  them  in  diftant  Teas,  and  the  various  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  which  they  obferved  during  their  voyages.  In  a 
word,  this  book  affords  pleafant  reading;  but  it  might  have 
been  made  more  ufeful  to  feamen  ;  for  it  is  chargeable  with 
many  ©millions  relative  to  the  art  of  navigation,  which  can 
fcarcely  be  excufed  in  a  work  of  -this  kind  :  we  find  not  here  a 
fingle  word  about  the  mariner's  compafs,  the  attempts  to  de¬ 
termine  the  longitudes  at  fea,  the  methods  that  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  or  cure  the  difeafes  incident  to  feamen,  and 
other  matters  of  fimilar  importance. 

VI.  Hijloire  generate  de  Hongrie ,  depuis  la  premiere  Invajion 
des  Huns  jujqu  a  nos  Jours,  He.  i.  e.  A  general  Hijlory  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  from  the  fir Jl  Invajion  of  the  Huns  to  the  prefent  limes . 
i2mo.  2  Vols.  By  M.  De  Sacy,  Royal  Cenfor,  Member 
of  feveral  Academies.  Paris.  1778.  The  fir  ft  thing  we  meet 
with  in  this  work  is  a  preliminary  dificourfe ,  in  which  the  Author 
draws,  with  no  mean  pencil,  the  character  of  the  Hungarians, 
enumerates  their  virtues,  their  defedts,  and  their  prejudices, 
and  points  out,  not  only  what  has  been  done,  but  alfo  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  to  render  their  ftate  ftill  more  happy 
and  fiourifhing.  This  is  fucceeded  by  an  introduction ,  in  which 
the  Author  gives  an  hifiorical  fummary  of  the  events  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  period  which  begins  with  the  invafion  of  the  Huns, 
and  ends  with  the  fettlement  of  Stephen  I.  on  the  throne;  and 
here  we  fee,  as  in  a  moving  picture,  different  tribes  of  barba¬ 
rians  fucceeding  and  deftroying  each  other,  fometimes  con¬ 
founded,  fometimes  difperfed  :  and  the  Author  points  out  thofe 
among  them  from  whom  the  Hungarians  derive  their  origin. 
The  j Hijlory  begins  with  the  reign  of  Stephen  I.  and  ends  with 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  variety  of  objedts  prefented  to  the  reader  during  that 
fpace  of  time  :  he  will  fee  here  the  deifrudtion  of  idolatry  (Pa¬ 
gan  we  mean);  the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in 
Jaws,  religion,  and  manners  ;  the  tumults  of  elective  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  contefts  and  cabals  of  rival  competitors  ;  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  Tartars;  the  conquefts  of  the  Hungarians ;  their 
victories  and  their  defeats  ;  their  fituation  with  refpedf  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  alternately  their  protestors  and  enemies;  their 
infurrediions  and  confpiracies  againft  the  houfe  of  Auffria  ;  their 
final  fubjedfion  to  that  houfe  ;  and  the  mafeuline  fpirit  and  na¬ 
tional  vigour  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  difeoveted  in  all  the 
revolutions  that  have  happened  in  their  country. 

VII.  Effais  Bcianiques ,  Chymiques ,  et  Pharmacentiqu.es  fur 
qiielques  Plantes  indigenes,  fuhjhtuees  avec  Succes  a  des  Vegeiaux 
Exotiques,  He.  i.  e.  Botanical ,  Chymical ,  and  Pharmaceutical  Ef- 
fiays  concerning  certain  indigenous  Plants  fubjjiiuted  with  Succejs  in 
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Medical  Practice,  in  the  Place  of  exotic  ones,  with  Medical  Obfer- 
Nations ,  by  Meflrs.  Coste  and  Wjllemet  (whole  literary 
Titles  and  academical  Honours  are  too  numerous  to  be  inferred 
here.)  Printed  at  Nancy  and  Bouillon  in  177 8.  This  is  a  mod: 
curious  work ;  deferving,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  attention 
of  the  medical  faculty,  in  every  country. 

ITALY. 

VIII.  Intro duCtione  alia  Chimica :  i.  e.  An  Introduction  to 
Chymifiry,  4to.  Piftoria.  ^  7 7 7*  Accuracy  and  precifion, 
method  and  perfpicuity  are  united  in  this  work,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  the  nature  and  properties  of  terreftrial  fodils, 
minerals,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  falts,  expofed  in  a  very  fa- 
tisfa&ory  manner- — the  compofition,  decompofition,  and  ana- 
lyfis  of  different  fubftances  elucidated  —  and  the  various  procefles 
of  diftillation,  fublimation,  precipitation,  chryftallization,  cal¬ 
cination,  revivification,,  rectification,  &c.  unfolded  with  the 
greateft  fimplicity  and  dearnefs.  The  table  of  chemical  affinities 
is  remarkable  for  its  exaCtnefs,  and  is  more  complete  than  that 
of  GeofFroy. 

IX.  La  Vita  de  Dio  gene  Cynico,  &c.  i.  e.  The  Life  of  Dio¬ 
genes,  the  Cynic ,  by  the  Marquis  F.  A.  Grimaldi.  8vo. 
Naples.  1778.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  though  paradoxical 
defence  of  the  doctrine,  morals,  manners ,  and  conduCt  of  a 
dirty,  difgufting  fellow,  who  has  retained  the  name  of  a  philo - 
fopher ;  and  why  fhould  he  not  retain  it,  fince  it  is  given  to 
many,  even  in  our  days,  that  do  not  deferve  it  much  better  than 
Diogenes  ?  We  hope  the  Marcftns  does  not  refemble  his  hero. 

X.  Corporis  FI  if  or  ice  Byzantince  Nova  Appendix ,  &c.  i.  e. 
A  New  Appendix  to  the  Body  of  Byzantine  Hificry ,  comprehending 
the  Works  of  George  Bifid ,  Theoclofius  the  Deacon ,  and  Corippus  the 
African  Grammarian .  Folio.  Rome.  1  7 7 7 •  This  work, 
which  was  begun  and  finifined  by  the  Abbot  Joseph- Maria 
Querci,  has  been  publifhed  by  Monf  Foggini ,  fince  the  death 
of  the  Compiler.  The  notes,  both  of  the  Author  and  Editor, 
are  full  of  erudition,  although  they  do  not  always  come  up  to 
the  ftandard  of  perfection. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  rare  to  fee  this  country  making  a  figure  in  a  literary 
journal.  The  following  works,  however,  fhew  that  the  fpirit 
of  erudition,  and  the  defire  of  promoting  the  ufeful  arts,  are 
not  entirely  extinguifhed  in  Spain  : 

XL  Memorias  Infir u divas,  &c.  i.e.  Ufeful ,  curious,  ami 
infiruefive  Memoirs ,  relative  to  Agriculture ,  Commerce,  lndujlry , 
O economy,  Chemijlry,  Botany,  and  Natural  Hijlory,  drawn  from 
the  Works  of  eminent  Authors  of  all  Nations ,  and  more  efpecially 
from  the  learned  Academies  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Sweden , 
kAc.  Volumes  I.— VI.  8vo.  Madrid.  17 78. 

XII.  Hij . 
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XII,  Hiforia  Liter  aria  de  Efpanna ,  &c.  i.  e.  A  Literary 
Biflory  of  Spain,  or  an  Account  of  the  Origin ,  Progrefs ,  Decline > 
Ref  oration  of  Spanijh  Literature ,  the  Domination  of  the 

Phenicians ,  Carthaginians ,  Romans ,  Grtfo,  Arabians ,  and  alfo 
under  the  Government  of  the  Catholic  Kings  of  that  Country .  2a 
which  are  added ,  the  Lives  of  the  learned  Men  that  Spain  has  pro - 
Extracts  and  a  critical  Review  of  their  Writings ,  &V.  By 
the  Rev.  Fathers  Raphael  and  Peter  Roder6igo  Mohe- 
DANC).  The  five  firft  Volumes.  Madrid.  1778. 

GERMANY. 

Xlli.  G«  G.  A.  Oldendorp  Gefchicht  der  ALijfon,  &c*  i.  e* 
A  Hifiory  of  the  Mijfion  of  the  Evangelical  (i.  e.  Lutheran)  Bre¬ 
thren,  to  the  Caribbee  Iflands  of  St.  Thomas ,  &.  Cra**,  and  St. 

By  Mr.  Oldendorp.  Publifhed  by  Mr.  7.  Boijfart.  8vo. 
2  Vols.  Berlin.  17 77*  *1  he  Author  of  this  interefting  work 

was  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  year  1767,  and,  befide  the 
principal  end  of  his  million,  made  there  feveral  important  ob¬ 
servations  relative  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  iflands  mentioned 
in  this  title,  and  delineated,  himfelf,  the  animals  and  plants 
which  are  peculiar  to  that  region,  or  unknown  in  ours.  From 
thefe  materials,  and  a  judicious  review  of  the  papers  of  our 
traveller,  Mr.  Boiflart  has  publifhed  the  work  before  us.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  firft  contains  the  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Oldendorp  on  the  Caribbees,  their  characters,  traffic, 
natural  productions,  climate,  with  fome  curious  remarks  on 
the  crimes,  punifhments,  death,  funerals,  and  religion  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  odious  traffic  that  is  made  of  thefe  unhappy 
and  injured  creatures.  The  fecond  part  contains  the  hiftory  of 
the  million,  which  difplays  the  zeal  and  humanity  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  brethren ,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  well-meant  and  well- 
directed  labours.  It  appears  from  this  account  that,  in  the 
year  17^,  they  baptized  in  thefe  iflands  1561  young  negroes, 
19^5  adults,  and  1014  children.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  this 
miffion  was  confided  to  79  perfons,  brethren  or  lifters  of  the 
Evangelical  Society. 

XI V,  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici 
y*  Cocceium  et  f.  id.  Malum ,  longe  quarn  antehac  correct ius 
4t  emendatius  Edidit  Jo.  Ch.  Fried.  Schulz,  gvo.  2  Tom. 
Leipfig.  ^  1777.  T  he  merit  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaidaic  Didlionary,  publilhed  by  Cocceius,  is  undoubted, 
and  anfwerable  to  the  pains  and  erudition  which  Mr.  Schulz 
has  employed  on  this  ufeful  work,  hie  has  fupprefled  all  the 
F)utch  and  German  words,  deeming  them  fuperfluous,  as  the 
Oriental  languages  are  rarely  ftudied  by  any  who  have  not  ac¬ 
quired  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  is  proper 
to  obferve  that  Mr.  Schulz,  in  determining  the  lignification 
of  each  Hebrew  word,  confults  previoufly  the  meaning  of  the 
2  equivalent 
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equivalent  term  in  Arabic  and  the  other  Oriental  languages : 
he  has  alfo  rehored  to  their  true  place,  to  their  native  foil,  fe- 
veral  fcattered  roots,  together  with  their  derivatives,  and  if  he 
has  rectified  feveral  defedtive  pahages  and  readings  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  it  is  npt  without  alledging  the  reafons  that  engaged 
him  to  take  this  liberty.  The  two  volumes  contain  1690  pages, 
and  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the  typographical  part  of  the 
work,  whether  we  confider  its  corredtnefs  or  beauty,  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  publifher. 

XV.  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  kunde ,  &c.  i.  e.  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Books.  By  M.  Denis,  Librarian  to 
the  Emprefs  Queen.  Part  I.  Containing  Bibliography.  4to. 
Vienna.  1777.  This  is  in  reality  a  work  replete  with  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  read  with  pleafure  and  profit,  not  only  by 
the  beginner  but  by  the  adept  in  literature— provided  they  un¬ 
derhand  German.  The  Author  divides  his  Bibliography  into 
three  periods  :  the  firh:  relates  to  the  book  bufinefs,  or  the  hate 
of  book  writing,  previous  to  Chrihianity  the  fecond  compre¬ 
hends  the  hate  cf  Bibliography  from  the  introdudfion  of  Chrif- 
tianity  to  the  rehoration  of  letters,  or  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing ; — and  the  third  extends  from  this  latter  period  to  the  pre- 
fent  times.  Each  of  thefe  periods  contain  an  hihorical  and  me¬ 
chanical  account  of  hook  making.  The  hihorical  account  of 
the  firh  period  exhibits  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  decline  of  the 
art  of  writing  and  preferving  books  in  different  nations  ;  and 
the  other  part  of  this  fame  period  contains  a  defcription  of  the 
alphabets,  paper,  and  inhruments  employed  in  writing,  and  of 
the  form  of  books  in  thefe  early  times.  In  the  fecond  period 
we  hnd  the  hihory  of  printing  ;  and,  in  the  third,  an  account 
of  the  moft  celebrated  libraries  of  that  time. 

XVI.  Caii  Plinii  Secundi  Hift  oria  Naturalise  cum  Inter¬ 
pret  ati  one  et  Notis  integris  J.  Hardouini,  itemque  cum  Commenta- 
riis  et  Annotationibus  Hermolai  Barbari,  Pintiani,  Rhenani,  Ge- 
lenii,  Dalechampii,  Scaligeri,  Salmalii,  If.  Voilii,  J.  F.  Gro- 
novii,  et  Aliorum.  Vol.  I.  We  have  here  the  firh  volume  of 
a  new  edition  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hihory,  publifhed  at  Leiphc 
by  the  learned  Franzius,  and  augmented  by  him  with  various 
readings.  This  new  Editor  has  followed  the  text  of  Harduin, 
as  it  hands  in  the  edition  of  Paris  of  the  year  1723,  and  not  in 
that  of  Bafil,  which  is  in  no  repute.  This  hrh  volume,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  five  more,  contains  the  three  firh  books  of 
Pliny  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  that  author,  the  prefaces 
of  Gronovius  and  Hardouin,  the  tehimonies  of  celebrated  wri¬ 
ters  in  his  favour,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  manuferipts  and 
editions  that  were  ufed  by  Hardouin.  The  various  readings 
are  colle£ted  with  care,  and  the  notes  are  elegant  and  judicious. 
The  lah  volume  will  contain  corrections  and  remarks,  and  in 

this 
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this  part  of  the  work  the  Editor  has  made  ample  ufe  of  the  Dip 
quifitlon.es  P  Uni  an  a  of  Count  Rezzonico,  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
who  publifhed,  not  long  ago,  an  excellent  Italian  tranOation  of 
Pliny.  The  whole  will  be  concluded  by  three  tables.  The 
lirft  will  contain  the  names  which  Pliny  has  given  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  productions  of  nature,  and,  in  a  parallel  column,  the 
names  that  are  appropriated  to  the  fame  productions  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Linnaeus  :  and  the  fecond  and  third  will  exhibit  a  lift 
of  the  ancient  authors  which  have  been  illuftrated  in  the  notes, 
or  quoted  by  Pliny. 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 

Art.  15.  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy.  By  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Knight.  Tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  illuftrated 
with  a  Commentary.  By  Robert  Thorp,  A.  M.  Vol.  I.  4(0. 
1  1.  is.  Cadell.  1 777. 

^~|'N  H  I  S  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Thorp’s  tranllation  of  the  Principia. 

comprehends  the  firft  book  of  that  imfnortal  work.  The 
commentary  with  which  he  has  enriched  this  verfion,  part  of  which 
is  extracted  from  the  works  of  Maclaurin,  Saunderfon,  Keil,  and 
fame  other  writers,  is  added  with  a  view  to  fupply  thofe  demonftra- 
tions  which  the  Author  had  omitted,  on  the  fuppofition  that  they 
were  previoufly  known  ‘  to  point  out  the  extent  and  limits  of 
problems  ;  and  to  ftiew  their  practical  ufe  and  application  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  world, * 

That  the  Reader  may  receive  benefit  from  this  commentary,  tha 
Editor  requires  only  that  he  ftiould  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  geometry  of  Euclid,  the  elementary  parts  of  algebra,  and  a  few 
ef  the  primary  properties  of  the  conic  fedions.  With  a  view  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  ufe  and  tendency  of  the  moil  abftrad  propofitions,  feveral 
corollaries  and  philofophical  Jcholia  are  added  :  and  as  the  fynthetic 
form  of  demonstration  is  beft  fuited  to  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  the  com¬ 
mentary  is  intended,  Mr.  Thorp  has,  in  his  notes,  adopted  the  geo¬ 
metrical  ftyle  of  the  Author.  He  has,  however,  oecafionaily  made 
ufe  of  the  Author’s  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  has  employed  in 
2  few  analytical  demonftrations  of  i'ome  of  the  principal  propofitions. 
Art.  16.  The  Elementary  Parts  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Complete  Syflem  of 
Optics ,  feleded  and  arranged  for  the  Ufe  of  Students  at  the  Uni- 
verlities.  To  which  are  added,  in  the  Form  of  Notes,  fome  Ex¬ 
planatory  Propofitions  from  other  Authors.  4to.  10  s.  od.  fevved. 
Nourfe,  See.  1778. 

The  fcarcity  of  Dr.  Smith's  Complete  Syflem  of  Optics  having  been 
long  a  fubjed  of  complaint,  particularly  at  the  univerfities  ;  and 
there  being  no  appearance  of  a  fpeedy  republication  of  the  whole  of 
that  excellent  treatife:  the  prefent  Editor,  who  dates  his  preface 
from  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  was  induced  to  abridge  and 
digeft  the  elementary  parts  of  that  work  into  a  regular  fyftem  ;  and 

to 
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*o  arrange  them  in  fuch  order  as  fhould  bell  correspond  with  the  plan 
of  ledlures  given  by  the  tutors  in  that  univerfity  ;  not  without  a 
view,  at  the  fame  time,  of  adapting  his  performance  to  the  ufe  of 
others  who  may  wifh  to  be  intruded  in  the  foil  principles  of  optics. 
The  Editor  appears  to  have  executed  this  talk  with  judgment;  and 
his  demonftrations  are  fufficiently  perfpicuous  to  be  underftood  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mere  rudiments  of  geometry. 

Art;  17.  Defcription  of  an  Engine  for  dividing  Mathematical  In* 
fruments.  By  Mr.  John  Ramfden,  Mathematical  Jnftrument- 
Maker.  Publifhed  by  Order  of  the  Commiffioners  of  Longitude. 
4to.  5  s.  Nourfe.  1777. 

The  Commiffioners  of  Longitude  having,  on  certain  conditions, 
paid  Mr.  Ramfden  the  fum  of  615  i.  as  a  reward  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  paade  by  him  in  the  art  of  dividing  mathematical  inftruments, 
by  means  of  a  particular  engine,  and  for  aligning  orer  to  them  the 
right  and  property  of  the  faid  engine,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Public:  Mr. 
Ramfden  has,  in  this  pamphlet,  given  a  full  defcription  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  of  the  manner  of  ufmg  it ;  together  with  a  defcription  of 
another  engine,  by  which  the  endlefs  fcrew,  which  is  a  principal  part 
of  the  dividing  engine,  is  made.  Thefe  defcriptions  are  illuftrated 
by  four  plates,  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
delineated  on  a  very  large  fcale. 

Art.  18.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Invention  and  Improvements  of  the 
Rejkding  Telijcopty  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society ,  Nov,  30, 
1777.  By  Sir  John  Pringle,  Baronet,  Prefident.  4:0.  is.  6  d. 

I?78* 

Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  prize  medal  having  been  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Mudge  for  his  excellent  paper  containing  dire&ions  for  making  the 
bed  compofition  for  the  metals  of  reflefting  telefcopes,  and  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  polifhing  the  great  fpeculum ,  and  giving  it  the  true  para¬ 
bolic  form  ;  the  Prefident  gives  a  concife  hifiory  of  the  invention  of 
that  noble  inflrument ;  and  fails  not  to  bellow  on  Mr.  Mudge  thofe 
praifes  to  which  he  feems  fojaiHy  i n titled ,  for  the  improvements  he 
has  made  in  the  different  precedes  that  relate  to  it,  and  for  his  dif- 
interefted  and  liberal  communication  of  them  to  the  Public. 

Art.  19.  A  Treatife  concerning  Porifms.  By  Robert  Simfon, 
M.  D.  In  which  the  Author  hopes  that  the  Dodrine  of  Porifn f  is 
fufficiently  explained,  and,  for  the  future,  will  be  fafe  from  Ob¬ 
livion.  Trandated  from  the  Latin  by  John  Lawfon,  B.D.  qto. 
2  s.  6d.  Printed  at  Canterbury,  and  fold  in  London  by  Nourfe. 
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The  porifms  of  Euclid,  contained  in  three  books,  were  a  curious 
collection  of  many  things  which  related  to  the  analyfis  of  the  more 
difficult  and  general  problems,  and  were  didinguilhed,  according  to 
Pappus’s  account  of  their  nature,  from  theorems  in  which  fomething 
was  propofed  to  be  demonllrated,  and  from  problems  in  which 
fomething  was  propofed  to  be  conlbudled,  as  in  thefe  fomething  was 
propofed  to  be  invelligated.  Nothing  remains  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  geometers  concerning  this  fubjeft  befides  what  Pappus  has 
preferved  in  his  mathematical  colle&ions.  The  celebrated  D.  Gre¬ 
gory,  in  the  1  aft  page  of  his  preface  to  Euclid’s  works,  expreffes  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  in  fome  meafure  to  reltore 
the  porifms,  when  the  Greek  text  of  Pappus  fhould  fee  the  light ;  ’ 

but 
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but  Dr.  Halley,  after  having  publiffied  this  Greek  text  in  as  correCl 
a  rtate  as  partible,  defpairs  of  applying  the  information  it  contains 
to  any  important  and  ufeful  purpofe.  Pappus’s  general  proportion 
is  very  imperfectly  and  obfcurely  hated  ;  the  firft  porifm  of  the  firffc 
book  is  the  only  one  which  he  has  preserved  entire  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  mathematicians  were  difcouraged  from  purfuing  an  inquiry 
into  a  fubject,  of  which  there  were  only  fome  few  confufed  traces  re* 
maining.  However  Dr.  R.  Simfon  undertook  the  difficult  and  labo¬ 
rious  inveftigatioo,  and  fucceeded  beyond  his  own  expectations  The 
fiift  fpecimen  of  his  labour  in  this  way  was  publiffied  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1723,  No.  377.  See  Abridg.  vol.  vi.  part  1,  p.  76,  &c. 
He  afterwards  purfued  the  inquiry,  and  in  a  porthumous  work  which, 
among  other  pieces,  was  printed  at  the  private  expence  of  the  Earl 
Stanhope,  prernifed  fome  eafy  porifms  to  the  explication  given  of 
them  by  Pappus,  and  fubjoiried  fuch  of  Euclid’s  porifms  as  he  could 
dirtinguifh  to  be  his  ;  to, which  he  added  feveral  other  proportions 
of  a  limilar  nature.  The  publication  before  us  is  a  tranrtation  of 
part  of  this  work,  which  Mr.  Lawfon  has  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
making  it  more  generally  known  :  and  he  propoies  to  conipleat  his 
defipn  in  three  other  numbers  of  the  fame  kind,  if  he  meets  with 
fufficient  encouragement  merely  to  defray  the  necdlary  expence  at¬ 
tending  the  publication. 

Geography. 

Art.  20.  Geographical  Exercifes ,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  Study 
of  Geography,  and  by  an  expeditious  Method  to  imprint  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Science  on  the  Minds  of  Youth.  With  a  concife  In¬ 
troduction,  explaining  the  Principles  of  Geography.  By  William 
Faden.  Folio.  15  s.  Printed  for  the  Proprietor,  Succeffor  to 
the  late  Mr.  Jeffries,  near  Charing-Crofs.^ 

Thefe  Exercifes  conrtft  of  nine  maps,  judiciourty  feleCted  and 
neatly  engraved  ;  and  of  as  many  correfponding  ffieets,  with  the 
fcales  of  longitude  and  latitude,  together  with  the  meridians  and  la¬ 
titudes  upon  them  ;  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  fcholar  with  the 
coarts,  boundaries,  rivers,  provinces,  & c.  of  the  oppofite  map.  The 
utility  of  exercifing  young  perfons  in  drawing  maps  is  fufficiently 
evident  :  and  this  performance  may  contribute  much  to  facilitate 
the  acquifition  of  a  fcience  which  it  is  fliameful  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Political. 

Art,  21.  ‘Two  Letters  from  Mr,  Burke  to  Gentlemen  in  the  City  of 
Briftol  on  the  Bills  now  depending  in  Parliament,  relative  to  the 
Trade  of  Ireland.  Svo.  is.  Dodfley^  1778. 

Mr.  Burke  having  concurred  with  adminiftration,  in  favour  of  the 
bills  above  alluded  to,  on  general  [perhaps  too  general]  principles  of 
fair,  open,  national  commerce,  (confidering  the  Iriffi  as  a  part  of  our- 
felves)  and  regardiefs  of  the  particular  objections  *  made  to  thofe  bills 
by  the  merchants  of  Briitol,  Liverpool,  Glafgow,  &c.— Murmurs  were, 

confequenciy  excited  among!!  his  conftituents,  of  the  firrt  mentioned 
_  •  _ _ _ -  -  -  . ......  ■  -  ,  ■  - 

*  What  thofe  objections  are,  does  not  particularly  appear  in  thele 
Letters ;  but  they  may  be  feen  in  every  news-paper;  and  they  feem 
to  have  weight  fufficient  to  merit  Mr,  B.’s  utmort:  attention. 

city. 
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lity,  who  complained  that  they  could  not  have  him  for  their  advocate. 
SOn  this  occauon,  Mr.  B.  deemed  it  neceffary,  not  only  to  aflert 
ithe  independency  of  his  opinion,  and  to  evince  the  re&itude  of  the 
tvote  he  had  given,  but  to  endeavour,  alfo,  to  convince  the  gentlemen 
;of  Briftol,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Bills  in  queftion,  would 
be  for  their  f  benefit,  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland  :  Since 
[Briftol,  from  its  peculiarly  advantageous  fituation  for  commerce  with 
Ireland,  muft  ever  find  its  beft  account  in  the  profperity  of  that 
llfland, — in  proportion  as  it  is  better  to  trade  with  a  rich  and  flourifti- 
ing  country  than  with  a  poor  one.— Mr.  B.  has  thrown  out  a  variety  of 
remarks  drawn  from  more  general  confederations ;  efpecially  from  the 
prefent  critical  fituation  of  government,  &c.  for  which  we  refer  to 
the  letters,  at  length. 

Art.  22.  A  Letter  to  the  W or Jhipful  the  Dean  of  Guilds  and  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  the  City  of  Glafgow,  upon  their 
Oppoficion  to  the  Irifh  Bills.  8vo.  6d.  Fielding  and  Walker. 

A  iharp  inve&ive  againft  the  “  Men  of  Glafgow,*’  for  their  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Irifh  Bills.  The  writer  takes  the  liberty  to  remind  them 
of, — what  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  forgotten, — the  former  poverty 
of  Scotland,  till  that  country  experienced  the  benefit  of  thofe  lauda¬ 
ble  principles  of  free,  unreftrained  trade,  to  which  the  merchants,  & c. 
of  Glafgow  now  feem  to  have  fo  many  objeClions,  when  it  is  propofed 
that  other  parts  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  fhould,  in  their  turn,  re¬ 
ceive  the  like  advantages  — There  is  more  of  fatire  than  of  a.rgu~ 
ment  in  this  little  piece ;  the  author  of  which  has  contrived  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  following  ftory,  of  a  proclamation  made,  in  former  times,  by 
the  Town- Cry er  of  Innerkeithing ,  viz. 

“  Awe  ye  gude  fowk  o’  the  toun  of  Innerkeithen  ;  this  is  to  let 
ye  wat  that  there  is  cum  to  this  toun  the  day,  a  bead  called  a  lamb  : 
the  laird  o’  the  manor  is  to  ha’  the  firfl  quarter,  the  provoft  is  to  ha* 
the  fecond  quarter,  and  the  minifter  is  to  ha*  the  third  quarter ; 
the  heed  and  the  harigals  gaes  to  the  baillie.  I  Johnny  Bell  is  to  ha*’ 
twa  fma’  puddings  for  cawing  ;  but  if  nae  body  fpiers  for  the  lave  o* 
the  beaft,  it  will  no*  be  kill’d  the  day.” 

The  author  fays  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  foregoing  notable  oration, 

€  by  refpeCtable  authority  ;*— but  he  modeftly  adds,  ‘  I  vouch  not 
for  its  truth.* — How  many  good  jell's  are  fpoilt  by  that  ugly  word 
faa  ! 

Art.  23.  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ch—s  F—x,  upon  his  pro» 

ceeding  in  P - - 1,  on  that  memorable  Day,  Feb.  17,  i?^g, 

8vo.  is.  Fielding  and  Walker. 

Arraigns  the  conduCl,  and  queftions  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Fox ; 
grounding  his  impeachment  principally  on  what  the  Letter  Writer 
terms  the  *  miferahle>  fpeech  of  this  celebrated  youngoracor,  4  in  reply 
to  the  minifter,  when  the  latter  publicly  made  that  full  a*d  memora¬ 
ble  recantation  of  his  political  errors,  in  the  unhallowed  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen.* — Good  heaven  !  fays  he,  what  materials  were  there 
here  [you  fee,  reader,  it  is  but  an  here  and  there  kind  of  ftyle  in 

t  ‘  It  is  for  you ,  and  for  your  intereft,  as  a  dear,  cberifhed,  and 
refpected  part  of  a  valuable  whole,  that  I  have  taken  my  lhare  in  this 
queftion,5 


which 
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which  this  gentleman  writes}  for  one  of  the  moll;  maAerly  Philippic 
that  ever  touched  or  aCled  upon  the  heads  and  hearts,  of  men  !  And 
the  ground,  throughout  fo  Arong  and  obvious,  it  feems  to  have  need¬ 
ed  but  fmall  ability  or  arc  to  feize  it.  Real  patriotic  feelings  could 
; not  poflibly  have  refilled  taking  it.  Your  private  line  of  interelted 
purfuit,  one  cannot  but  think,  of  courfe,  would  dictate  it :  and  your 
perfonal  animolity  to  the  man  could  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  how- 
much  you  wifhed  him  down:  and  yet  you  let  this  great  occalion 
flip.  To  what  can  we  afcribe  this? — How  pollibly  account  for  the 
ilrange  congratulating  drain,  for  acquiefcing  language  and  promifed fup - 
port  in  the  very  moment  of  all  others  that  called  for  your  moll  power¬ 
ful  invigorated  exertions,  that  demanded  the  moft  animated,  violent, 
redoubled  efforts  of  oppofition.  InAead  of  this,  it  is  remarked,  Mr* 
F.  actually,  himfelf,  moft  unaccountably  aided  the  very  minifter, 
whofe  removal  had  "been  the  Angle  object  of  his  (Mr.  F.’s)  political 
life,  and  concurred  in  fullering  opposition  to  be  the  dupe  of  mi- 
nifterial  jockey/hip,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  power  of  belief. — The  au¬ 
thor  concludes,  ‘  your  letting  go  bye  fo  palpable  an  opening,  [to 
pulh  the  minider  from  his  ftatibnj  i  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  want 
of  necelfary,  quick,  political  difcernment,  to  your  incapacity,  your 
unfitnefs  for  that  character  and  part  which  your  puny,  ill-fupported 
ambition  led  you  vainly  to  ajfumed— 

On  this  point,  and  on  the  politics  of  the  times,  particularly  the 
American  revolt,  the  author  enlarges,  through  forty  pages,  in  which 
we  meet  with  fome  notable  obfervations,  expreffed  in  a  manner  An¬ 
gularly  uncouth  and  unpleaAng.  In  principle,  he  is  anti-miniderial, 
but  not  violent.  He  condemns  the  conduct  of  adminilirauon,  as 
unhappily  founded  on  one  or  both  of  the  following  capital  dehcien- 
cies— the  want  of  information ,  with  refpeCl  to  the  Hate  of  America, 
or,  what  is  Hill  vvorfe,  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  :  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  evince  by  arguments  drawn  from  notorious  faffs.-— With 
refpeCl,  however,  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  thefe  obfervations  are 
immediately  addreffed,  he  takes  leave  of  him  in  the  following  terms  : 

‘  Abilities,  Sir,  undoubtedly  you  poflefs— -but  I  cannot  fay  that 
you  have  convinced  me  you  have  to  that  degree ,  or  to  that  general  extent , 
which  your  friends  would  feem  to  give  you  credit  for.  Appearing 
earlier  than  mod  characters,  and  the  education  you  had  received 
having  been  directed  principally  to  the  line  of  parliament,  and  under 
the  immediate  controul  of  one  who  felt  not  only  a  warm  intereil  in  di¬ 
recting  it,  but  who  was  fully  competent  to  the  talk  of  giving  it,  be¬ 
ing  himfelf  both  an  able  politician,  and  a  fuccefsfui  fpeaker  in  par¬ 
liament — men  were  well  and  favourably  dlfpofed  to  receive  vou 
Upon  the  mere  credit  of  your  mafler,  and  you  came  forth  with  un¬ 
common  expectations  and  eclat — with  every  advantage  too,  for  many 
of  the  old  refpeCtable  fpeakers  were  gone  off—  the  remainder  few 
retiring  fait — and  the  difiipated  manners  and  idle  turn  of  the  times 
furnifhed  no  fupply  to  thele; — and  thus  Handing  in  a  manner  alone 
and  fngle — you  appeared  with  unufua!  ludre — was  regarded  as  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  parts.  Your  fey le  of  fpeaking  marked  evidently  the  fchool 
in  which  you  Audied — and  proved  the  wonderous  pains  and  care  with 
which  you  had  been  taught.  But  circumAances,  partly  of  your  own 
producing,  partly  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  foon  left  you  to  yourfelf ; 

and 
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and  I  do  not  think  you  are  improved  from  being;  fo.  I  do  not  mean 
that  practice  and  further  experience  may  not  have  rendered  you  more 
ready,  more  perfect  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  fpeaking — affuredly  they 
would,— ^certainly  have  done  fo.  But  I  mean,  that  it  is  a  partial  ilyle 
of  fpeaking — it  wants  enlargement — and  without  which,  you  cannot 
be  rated  either  as  an  able  or  a  good  political  fpeakej .  I  have  often 
compared  you  in  /peaking,  to  Mr.  Wilkes  in  ading — who,  if  you 
examine  his  public  line  throughout,  has  never  done  any  thing  from 
himfelf but  in  every  inilance  has  derived  all  his  confequence,  throve 
entirely  by  a  happy  power  which  he  poffeiTes  of  catching  at  the 
nveak ,  erroneous  parts  of  condudl  in  thofe  with  whom  he  is  in  conteft 
—and  by  a  rnafteily  expofure  and  turn  of  theie — not  by  any  felMupe- 
riority  or  excellence — has  conftantly  worked  out  his  own  private  ad¬ 
vantage,  has  eftablifhed  his  political  importance.  In  like  manner 
fpeaking  in  P  — — — t,  —  your  power  .and  weight  of  parts  confrft  not 
in  the  mafs  of  information  and  force  of  argument  thrown  by  you 
upon  the  queftion,  or  into  the  debate— but  in  an  art  you  have  df 
twilling  to  your  purpofe,  and  (hewing  the  weak  fde  of  argument 
in  thofe  who  have  fpoken  before  you,  giving  no  proof  on  your  own 
part  either  of  uncommon  reach  of  thought,  or  fuperior  intelligence 
of  mind.  In  a  word,  you  feem.  generally  to  have  gathered  your 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeet  in  difcuflion,  from  thofe  who  have  previ- 
oufly  delivered  their  lentiments,  and  almolt  always  appear  to  fpeak 
upon  the  debate  rather  than  to  it. 

With  fuch  a  Houfe  of  Commons  as  the  prefent,  this  may  fucceed  ; 
—was  itcompofed  of  fuch  characters,  as  this  country  in  former  days 
faw  fitting  there — you  could  not  fail  of  very  foon  feeling  the  infujficien-cy 
of  this.  What  I  have  juft  remarked,  is  peculiarly  oblervable  in  that 
reply  you  made  to  the  minifier,  which  has  given  rife  to  this  Letter  I 
have  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  you.  And  unlefs  you  correct  it — unlefs 
you  praftice — give  your  abilities  a  wider  range — which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  direction's  laid  down  in  the  motto  I  have  taken  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke — you  fhortly  will  be  outftript  and  quite  loft  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  race  for  there  is  a  charafler  that  ftarted  it  is  true,  at  great  dilb 
tance  from  you,  but  is  now  coming  fall:  up,  gains  conftderably  upon 
you.  He  has  to  force  him  forward  ail  thofe  advantages  which  you 
have  played  away — and  befides  ample  poffeffons  and  good  name ,  bus  to 
proof,  excellent  judgment — and  though  perhaps  not  the  gseateft  bril¬ 
liancy,  yet  a  folidity  of  parts,  which  while  they  reflett  luftre  upon 
himfelf,  give  his  country  every  promifing  hope. — As  your  glare  of 
flafhy  ones  wears  off- — he  with  that  confcious  dignity  true  merit  gives, 
will  rife  rapid  in  opinion — will  gain  the  nation’s  confidence,  and  win 
himfelf  the  getieral  efteem.  You  muft  have  anticipated  me  here,  and 
already  have  repeated  Mr.  Grenville's  name.’ 

The  paffage  alluded  to  from  Bolingbroke,  in  the  preceding  extrafl, 
is  this:  “  They  who  affedt  to  head  an  oppofition,  or  to  make  any 
confiderable  figure  in  it,  muft  be  equal  at  leaft  to  thofe  whom  they 
oppole  ;  I  do  not  fay  in  parts  only,  but  in  application  and  induftry, 
and  the  fruits  of  both,  information,  knowledge,  and  a  certain  con* 
Bant  preparednefs  for  all  the  events  that  may  arife.  Every  admini- 
Rev.  May,  1778.  D  d  ft  ration 
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fixation  is  a  fyftem  of  conduit :  Opposition,  therefore,  fhould  be  a 
,  fyftem  of  conduit  likewife  ;  an  oppofite,  but  not  a  dependant  fyftem.’ 

Bolings.  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm. 
Art,  24.  A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  National 
Defence  ;  with  fome  Remarks  on  Dr.  Smith’s  Chapter  on  that  Sub- 
jeit  in  his  Book  entitled.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes 
of  the  Wealth  of  JNati°ns.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Murray.  177S. 

The  general  objeit  of  this  letter  is  to  difplay  the  utility  of  a  na¬ 
tional  militia  :  Its  more  immediate  defign  appears  to  be,  to  re¬ 
commend  the  eftablifhment  of  a  militia  in  Scotland.  On  thefe  to¬ 
pics  the  writer  makes  many  fenfible  obfervations ;  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  remarks  endeavours,  but  we  think  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover 
fome  inconfiltencies  in  Dr.  Smith’s  reafonings  on  this  fubjedt. 

Art.  25.  An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England ,  on  the  prefcnt 
Situation  of  National  Affairs,  and  to  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
on  fome  late  Tranfadions  and  Reports.  8vo.  6  d.  Bew. 
I7?8- 

A  warm  expoftulation  with  thofe  who  adled  in  oppofition  to 
the  meafures  lately  propofed  at  Norwich,  for  the  fupport  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  particularly  by  a  fubfcription  for  recruiting  the  army. 
The  author  writes  with  zeal,  but  not  without  knowledge.  He  gives 
a  fair  view  of  our  prefent  critical  iltuaticn  with  refpedl  to  the 
American  quarrel, — allowing  a  little  for  fome  degree  of  refentment 
againft  the  provincials,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have  long  enterained 
ideas  of  independency;  and.  he  ardently  exhorts  us  to  lay  afide  all 
party  difputes,  and  like  good  citizens,  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  Old  England. 

Novels  and  Memoirs. 

Art.  26.  Memoirs  of  the  Countcfs  D’  Anois  ;  written  by  herfelf 
before  her  Retirement.  i2mo.  2  Vois.  6  s,  Noble. 

When  books  that  have  long  been  forgotten  are  revived,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  either  that  they  have  extraordinary  merit,  or  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  feafonuble,.  Neither  of  thefe  reafons  can  however  be  af~ 
figned,  for  the  revival  of  thefe  memoirs.  The  great  variety  of  fi- 
milar  publications,  which  late  years  have  produced,  renders  this  re- 
publication  unneceffary;  and  the  tale  has  nothing  either  in  its  cir- 
cumfiances,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  related,  fufficiently  in- 
terelHng  to  merit  a  fecond  perulal. 

Art.  27.  The  Hijlory  of  Eliza  Warwick.  i2mo.  2  Vols. 

6  s.  Hew.  1777* 

7  his  is  an  entertaining  tale,  related  in  eafy  and  agreeable,  and 
where  the  occafion  requires,  in  pathetic  language:  it  is  calculated 
10  touch  the  fprings  of  tender  fympathy  ;  and,  notwichftanding  its  dif- 
treffing  cataftrophe,  is  better  adapted  to  produce  a  good  moral  ef¬ 
fect,  than  many  of  thofe  agreeable  dories  in  which  virtue  is  made  at 
lad  triumphant.  We  bear  this  tellimcny  to  the  merit  of  Eliza  War¬ 
wick,  not  becaufe  the  writer  has  refpedHully  foliated  mercy,  but  be- 
caufc  juflice  requires  it. 

Art, 
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Art.  28.  The  Offspring  of  Fancy.  By  a  Lady.  i2mo.  2  Vols. 

6  s.  Bew.  177  7. 

We  find  too  much  confufion  in  the  plan,  and  negligence  in  the 
execution  of  this  novel,  to  allow  it  any  confiderable  lhare  of  merit.  If 
it  ferve  to  beguile  one  of  thofe  tedious  hours,  which  our  country¬ 
women,  with  fuch  invincible  patience  and  perfeverance,  devote  to 
the  external  labours  of  the  head,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expeded. 

Art.  29.  The  Hi/lory  of  Melinda  Harley *  Yorkfhire.  J2mo. 

2  s.  6 d.  fewed.  Robinfon.  1777. 

A  very  inofFenfive,  but  a  very  dull  and  ill-wri  ten  book,  which, 
ihort  as  it  is,  the  author  has  been  under  the  neceffity  of  ekeing  out 
with — a  fermon.  It  this  piece  of  clumfy  patch  work  was  put  together 
by  a  fair  fempllrefs,  we  with  her  better  fuccefs  in  the  labours  of  the 
needle,  to  which  we  would  advife  her  for  the  future  to  confine  her 
ambition. 

Art.  30.  The  Unfortunate  Union ^  or  the  Tefl  of  Virtue  ;  a  Story 
founded  on  Fads,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  Caufe  of  Virtue 
in  younger  Minds.  Written  by  a  Lady.  2  Vols.  t2mo.  6s, 
bound.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart.  1778. 

There  is  fomething  fo  exceedingly  difgufting  in  the  exhibition  of 
charaders,  which  have  no  tints  of  elegance  or  virtue,  to  foften  the 
coarfe  lines  of  vulgar  manners,  or  enliven  the  dark  fhades  of  aban¬ 
doned  libertinifm — there  is  fomething  fo  extremely  painful,  in  fee¬ 
ing  fuch  charaders  employed  in  baraffing,  tormenting,  and  defaming 
an  innocent  and  gentle  fpirit — that  it  is  furprifing  fuch  reprefenta- 
tions  lhouid  be  thought  capable  of  affording  entertainment,  or  calcu* 
Jated  to  promote  the  caufe  of  virtue  in  young  minds.  Charaders 
and  fcenes  of  this  kind,  make  fo  capital  a  figure  in  the  prefent  no¬ 
vel,  that  we  cannot  think  either  the  variety  of  incidents  and  cha¬ 
raders  which  the  author  has  introduced,  or  her  attempt  to  punifh 
and  reform  her  rakes  in  the  iffue  of  the  tale,  a  fufficient  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  difagreeable  imprefiions  which  the  preceding  Dart  of 
the  narrative  leaves  upon  the  mind.  The  ftyle  of  the  piece  is  not, 
however,  of  the  loweft  order. 

Art.  31.  Greenwood  Farm .  Written  by  a  Warrant  Officer 
belonging  to  the  Navy.  izmo.  2  Vols.  6  s.  Noble.  1778. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  gentleman,  that  he  does  not  place  his 
point  of  honour  in  the  management  of  the  quill,  and  that  having 
“  formed  no  expeditions,  he  is  prepared  not  to  be  difitppointed, 
let  the  fate  of  his  work  be  what  it  may.”  The  piece  is  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  defedive  in  incident,  fentiment,  and  language,  that  we  apprehend 
he  will  find  few  readers  who  will  think  him  entitled  to  praife  as  ant 
author,  whatever  claims  he  may  have  upon  the  public  as  a  naval 
officer. 

Art.  32.  The  Hijlory  of  Mifs  Maria  Barlowe ,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters.  i2mo.  6  s.  2  Vols.  Fielding  and  Walker.  17 77. 
This  tale  is  fo  perfedly  infipid,  and  related  in  fuch  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage,  that  it  cannot,  we  imagine,  afford  a  moment’s  gratification 
to  the  moll  eager  devourer  of  novels.  If  it  can  be  read  at  all,  it 
may  however  be  read  with  fafety,  for  its  llupidiiy  renders  it  per¬ 
fectly  inofFenfive.  Lven  the  forward  Mifs  in  her  teens,  who-  (in  this 

L  d  2  writer’* 
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writer's  language)  begins  to  feel  “  that  foe  wilhes  not  to  travel 
folus  towards  the  better  country,”  will  not  be  in  danger  of  “  being 
jet  agog  to  flourifh  as  the  little  heroine  of  a  Romance,'’  by  reading  the 
adventures  of  Mifs  Barlows. 

Art.  33.  Munfter  Village .  i2mo.  2  Vo'ls.  6  s.  Robfon, 

This  Novel  is  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  the  letters  from  the 
Duchefs  of  Crui  and  others,  that  we  cannot  help  hazarding  a  con- 
je&ure  that  it  is  the  produdtion  of  the  fame  pen.  It  abounds  with 
jud  rededtions,  difcovers  extenfive  reading,  and  is  written  in  an 
agreeable  ftyle.  The  dory  is  not  unir.terelUng  ;  but  its  chief  value 
is,  that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  much  entertaining  information,  and  of 
ufeful  moral  indrudlion. 

Dramatic. 

Art.  34.  A  Trip  to  Calais ;  a  Comedy  in  Three  A£ls,  as  origi¬ 
nally  written,  and  intended  for  Reprefentation,  by  trie  late  Sa¬ 
muel  Foote,  Elq.  To  which  is  annexed,  The  Capuchin  *,  as  it  is 
performed  at  the  Theatre  doyal  in  the  Haymarket :  Altered  from 
the  Trip  to  Calais,  by  the  late  S.  Foote,  Efq:  and  new  pt’blifhed 
by  Mr.  Col  in  a  m  8vo.  2  s.  6d.  CadelL  1 7 7 8 • 

The  Trip  to  Calais  having  been  reviewed  in  manufeript  by  «die 
Lord  Chamberlain,  received  no  other  animacU'eriion  from  his  Lord- 
Ih ip  than  the  una  Hi  fur  a  of  the  white  dick,  which,  like  Aaron’s  rod, 
{wallowed  up  the  ferpent,  about  to  fpit  forth  its  venom  on  the  noble 
female  higamift,  fuppofed  to  be  fhadowed  out  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Kitty  Crccodife.  Thefe  feenes  which  prevented  the  reprefen¬ 
tation  on  the  dage,  will  probably  prove  the  mod  powerful  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  piece  in  the  clofet.  They  are  heightened  with 
ail  that  drong  colouring,  for  which  this  artid  had  been  long  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  tjieir  abfence  in  the  Capuchin  is  pznly  fupplied  by  the 
introduction  of  the  reverend  perfonage  of  Dr.  Viper,  an  editor  of  a 
news-paper.  Each  of  thefe  comedies  contains  poignant  fatire  ;  but 
neither  of  them  are,  in  our  opinion,  equal  to  our  Author’s  Devil 
upon  Two  Sticks  Nabob ,  and  fo  me  others  of  his  popular  pieces. 

Art.  35.,  The  Taylors.  A  T  ragedy  for  warm  Weather :  In 
Three  Ads.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay- 
market.  8vo.  1  s.  Cadeii.  1778. 

Introduced  to  the  llage,  and  perhaps  touched  and  retouched  here 
and  there,  by  the  Haymarket  Aridophanes,  of  facetious  memory.  The 
parody  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  feme  other  padages,  breathe 
the  true  fpirit  of  theatrical  burlefque.  In  forne  other  indances  it  is 
indeed  more  properly  a  tragedy  for  warm  weather ;  for  it  is  in  thofa 
indances  but  a  cold  performance. 

Art.  36.  The  Maid  of  Kent ,  a  Comedy  •  A  deed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  8vo.  is*  6  d.  Robinfon.  1778. 

This  drama  has  not,  it  feems,  been  regularly  enrolled  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  theatrical  1  erformanc.es  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  capital  per¬ 
formance  ;  yet  the  Maid  of  Kent,  taken  altogether,  is  much  fuperior 
to  many  comedies  that  have  been  introduced  to  the  Public  with  all 
the  fplendors  cf  theatrical  funfhine.  Nature  and  fimplicity,  fame- 
times  however  falling  into  puerility,  are  the  tharadleridics  of  this 
performance.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  contemptible. 

4  A  rt. 
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Art.  37.  S<?77gr  <777^  Chorujfes  in  the  Comic  Opera  of  Belphegor • 
Now  performing  at  the  Ttoeatre^Royai  in  Drury- Jane,  8vo.  0  d» 
Becketo 

This  poetafter  very  properly  *  fubmits ,  <u;z/£  timidity ,*  his  efforts  for 
the  public  favour  ;o  the  public  decision ;  confcious  that  vjben  its 
kindnefs  often  voijhes  to  approve^  its  impartiality  obliges  to 
CONDEMN.* 

Poetical. 

Art.  38*  The  Haunts  of  Shakefpeare.  A  Poem  by  William 
Pearce.  4to.  is.  6  d„  Brown.  1778. 

This  poem  is  humbly  dedicated  to  Mr,  Garrick,  of  whofe  well- 
known  ana  well-recited  ode  it  is,  in  many  places,  an  humble  imita¬ 
tion.  A  tranfcript  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  this  dedication 
will  convey  the  trued  idea  of  the  poem,  for  which  reafon  we  fhall 
refrain  from  pointing  out  more  particularly  its  leveral  beauties  of  fen- 
timent,  and  graces  of  language.  In  this  indance  we  (hail  avowedly 
deviate  from  our  wonted  impartiality,  and  admit  the  Author’s  own 
review  of  his  own  performance  : 

‘  s  1  R,  .  -  .  ■ 
c  To  you  i  have  ventured  to  dedicate  the  enfuing  lines;  and, 

.though  they  may  prove  deficient  in  every  eflential  which  conftitutes 

the  excellency  of  Poetry  ;  yet,  from  the  bare  coniideration  of  being 

a  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  they  cannot  entirely 

be  unacceptable’ — —  *  1  Trail  not  make  a  further  apology  for  a  poem, 

which,  perhaps,  may  be  found  undeferving  of  any.* 

Arc.  39,  John  and  Sufan  1  or 9  the  Intermeddler  rewarded:  A 

Tale,  addreffed  to  the  French  King.  410.  6d.  Bath  printed, 

and  fold  by  Wilkie  in  London.  1778. 

John  and  Sufan  quarrelling  neighbour  Ralph  interferes,  and  takes 
part  with  Sufan  ;  on  which  Sue  and  John  unite  to  give  him  a  found 
drubbing.  The  ider..  of  the  fable  is  true,  but  the  thought  is  here 
prettily  wrought  up  hi  Gay’s  manner.  The  application  is  obvious: 
Great  Britain  and  America  are  to  join  againft  France  : — A confumma *= 
tion  devoutly  to  be  voijh' d ! 

Art.  40.  An  Apology  fir  the  Times ;  a  Poem,  addreffed  to  the 
King  4 to.  2  s,  6d.  Rivington.  1778. 

White-waOi  for  the  court,— black-ball  for  the  oppofuion,  and  the 
Americans.  Specimen : 

‘  The  ueek  American  can  faft  and  pray, 

Can  beg  his  God  to  wafh  his  uns  away.’ 

In  this  manner  are  the  language  and  imagery  which  we  juftJy  re¬ 
verence  in  the  facred  writings,  debafed  by  modern  poetry  !  The 
author  of  the  treatife  on  the  Bathos  w»uld  have  faid,  “  This  poet 
maketh  the  mo  ft  fublime  of  all  Beings,  a  'waJht'civoman.” 

Art,  4 1.  The  Tear 4  of  Britannia  ;  a  Poem  on  the  much-lamented 
Death  of  William  Earl  of  Chatham.  By  Thomas  Hatlings.  410. 
\  s.  Williams,  &c. 

Alas,  poor  Britannia,  Low  wofully  doft  theu  lament  thy  lofs ! 
Hard,  indeed,  is  tl  j  fate,  to  be  at  once  deprived  of  thy  Chatham, 
and  thy  Wits  into  the  bargain  i 

D  d  ,$ 
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Art.  42.  Matrimonial  Overtures  from  an  enamoured  Lady  to  Lord 

G - — rm— ne.  4to.  is.  6  d.  Bew.  17  78. 

Madamoifelle  D’Eon  is  the  lady  who  is  made  to  make  thefe  over¬ 
tures  to  the  noble  ftatefman  above  meant.  His  Lordlhip  is,  however, 
only  courted  to  be  abufed  ;  in  company  with  the  whole  adminiftra- 
tion  circle,  and  all  who  abet  the  meafures  of  government,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  American  war  :  the  whole  Scottish  nation, 
cfpecially.  The  poetry  is  rather  to  be  commended  than  the  fpirit 
with  which  the  Author  writes  From  an  adverrifement  prefixed,  we 
are  led  to  prefume  that  the  Public  is  indebted  for  this  fatirical  per-, 
formance  to  the  ingenious  libertine  Bard  who  lately  obliged  them 
with  an  Epiftle  to  Lady  Grofvenor — The  Philojopbic  Venus — Epiftle  from 
Omiah — and  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy -J even  :  on  all  ol  which  we 
have  impartially  bellowed  our  commendation  and  oar  cen/ure. 

Art.  43.  The  Conciliation  ;  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  Ju¬ 
venal’s  Satires,  paraphralticaliy  imitated.  410.  1  s.  Almon. 

*77®* * 

s  Thou  th  rid  ’ft  the  mazy  toils  of  Jefuit  art, 

*  And  wields,  though  confidence  frown,  th’  avenging  rod.’ 
If  there  be  any  tongue  that  can  pronounce,  any  ear  that  can  bear 
fuch  poetry  as  this, 

Criticifm  to  fuch  were  entirely  fuperfluous. 

Art.  44.  Poems ,  containing  Semira,  an  Elegy ;  Abelard  to 

Eloifa  ;  Ambition.  410.  2  s.  6  d.  Davenhili.  1778. 

*  Vain  ’twere  t’  attempt  defeription  of  the  fight’ - 

We  mu  ft  not  look  for  elegance  in  a  collection  of  poems  into  which 
fuch  a  line  could  be  admitted 

Art,  45.  Fugitive  Poetical  Pieces.  By  Mr.  Jerningham.  i2mo. 

is.  0  d.  ,  Robfon.  1778. 

Thefe  pieces  confift  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  an  hiftorical  interlude, 
which  was  played  at  Mifs  Young’s  benefit,  and  fome  other  little 
pieces. —The  Public  is  well  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  this  Writer. 
Art.  46.  An  EJfay  on  Journal  Poetry  ;  with  a  Specimen,  by  the 
Rev,  —  Fleming,  Prebendary,  and  afterwards  Dean  ol  Carlifle, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Eraimus  Head,  Prebendary  of  tde  fame 
Church,  written  about  the  Year  1740.  By  Edward  Tatham. 
izmo.  is.  Richardfon  and  Co. 

Title  pages  are  not  feldom  of  more  importance  than  the  works 
that  follow  them,  and  the  refpedt  we  (hew  them  is  proved  by  our 
quoting  them  at  large.  This,  however,  throws  a  diferedit  on  that 
important  part  of  book  making  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  pamphlet 
is  written  by  a  Prebendary  of  Carlifle,  in  the  fecond,  by  Edward 
Tatham.  So  fets  forth  the  tide-page  :  now  for  the  thing  irfelf. 

What  is  'Journal  Poetry  *  ?  Does  not  the  god  of  the  two-ropped 
hill  keep  a  Lidger  of  his  wares,  as  well  as  a  Journal? — We  will 
venture  to  fay  that  this  book,  at  leafl,  is  not  in  his  compting-houfe. 


*  If  any  reader  fhould  really  want  information  on  this  head,  we 
refer  him  to  Horace,  who  wrote  a  poetical  account  of  the  incidents 
which  occurred  in  his  journey  to  Brunduflum, 

*  8  Wo 
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We  fliall  difmifs  this  Article  with  begging  leave  to  prefent  our  Readers 
with  the  Author’s  definition  of  Journal  Poetry.  *  In  the  Journal 
every  piece  of  poetry  is  diftinguifhed  from  another  in  an  eajy  but  ob * 
o/iw  manner,  whilft  the  whole  compofition  is  elegantly  tied  together 
by  the  journal  part.’  If  any  reader  can  find  this  intelligible,  we  will 
give  up  our  character  of  being  critics  by  profejjicn  f 
Art.  47.  An  Heroic  Epi/Ue  to  an  unfortunate  Monarchy  by  Pere¬ 
grine  the  Elder.  Enriched  with  explanatory  Notes,  a  to.  is.  6d. 
Benfon.  1778. 

Poetic  Billingfgate. 

Art.  48.  Royal  Perfeverance .  A  Poem.  Humbly  dedicated  to 
that  Prince  whole  Piety ,  Clemency ,  Moderation ,  Magnanimity,  and 
other  Chriltian  and  Patriotic  Virtues,  are  the  Admiration  of  ail 
Mankind.  4to.  is.  6  d.  Bew.  1778. 

This  poem,  like  the  foregoing  epiftle,  contains  a  bold  perfonal 
invedtive  againll  his  M - y  ;  whofe  filent  contempt  of  fuch  da¬ 

ring  traducers,  is  a  fufficient  refutation  of  all  that  our  fadious  writers 
have  more  than  insinuated,  with  refped  to  tyranny  and  defpoiijm : 
words  which  frequently  occur  in  almofi;  every  page  of  the  two  lad- 
mentioned  fatirical  performances. 

Art.  49.  Alfred j  an  Ode;  with  Six  Sonnets.  By  Robert 
Holmes,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  New  College.  4to,  1  s.  6  d,  Ri- 
vington.  1778, 

- *  At  fable  noon  of  night, 

‘  Her  torch,  dire-blazing,  glares  afar, 

‘  Difaflrous  lignal  of  the  morrow’s  war, 

1  No  more.’  - - - - 

Echo.  No  more  !  , 

Yet  have  we  feen  many  lefs  happy  imitations  of  Gray’s  manner. 
Art.  50.  A  Sentimental  Journey  to  Bath ,  Briftol ,  and  their  En¬ 
virons  ;  a  defcriptive  Poem.  To  which  are  added,  Mijudaneous 
Pieces .  By  William  Heard,  4to.  5  s.  Boards.  Sewell, 

1778. 

(  Pomona,  lovely  in  each  lhape  or  drefs. 

Whether  in  cyder  file  flows  forth  to  blefs  ; 

Or  comes,  delightful  to  the  fchool-boy’s  eye. 

Deck'd  up,  and  trimm’d  in  figure  of  a  pye.’ 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die! 

Menander,  apud  Divum  Pauli. 

Is  this  criticifm?  No — but  then  you  have  the  advantage  of  the 
pye  into  the  bargain. 

Art.  51.  bnitationes  has  parvulas ,  Anglice  partim ,  partim  Latin } 
redditas,  paucarum  levium  tiorarum  Occupationes,  benevolo  Ledtori 
duatas  verecunde  quidem  voluit  Alumnus  Canfabr/gienfis.  410. 
2  s.  6  d.  Dodfley. 

*  Edam  ;  non  eda?n  ;  Phtid  agam  P1 

In  Englifli  — ‘  I  would  eat — I  lhali  not  eat — What  am  I  to  do  ?* 
Why — nothing,  Friend!  And  that  is  the  belt  advice  we  can  give 
you.  — We  know  you  meant  by  your  edams ,  fhall  1  pubiilh,  or  lhali 
I  not  publish  ?  but  iiill  we  have  no  better  advice  in  iiore  for  you  ’ 
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Art.  52.  Divine  Philanthropy  ;  or,  of  God .  A  poetical 

Effay.  1 2mo.  is.  6d.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart.  1777. 
Some  critics  have  Maintained  that  poetical  enthuiiafm,  and  reli¬ 
gious  enthufi  fm,  are  two  principles  which  have,  with  refpedt  to  each 
other,  a  repellent  power;  but  we  think  Dr.  Young,  and  others,  may 
be  mentioned  as  instances  to  the  contrary.  We  have  often  obferved, 
however,  that  a  writer’s  poetical  talents  are  (as  the  mathematicians 
fay)  in<verfey  as  his  orthodoxy.  This  is  molt  certainly  the  cafe  with 
refpedt  to  this  orthodox-poetical  effay,  of  which  the  following  lines 
will  be  a  fu-flicient  fpecimen  : 

- - - -  Ye  reafoners  of  our  day, 

Who  fraught  with  light,  even  Socinus  himfelf 
Have  out  locinianifed,  and  left  behind  ; 

Who  from  your  Lord  (lo  call’d)  would  fain  withhold 
All  Chriftlan  worfhip  ;  pardon  if  one  alk, 

Is  your  fuperior  wildom  grown  fo  high 
To  o’enop  the  ancient  worthies? 

Art.  53.  A  Panegyric  on  Cork  Rumps ;  or,  a  May-  morning*  s  Ex- 
curfion  on  the  Water.  To  which  is  added,  The  Modern  Head-drefs  ; 
or ,  Mi/s  Babel  s  fatal  Catafrophe  at  the  Bath-rooms .  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Modern  'Refinement}  and  the  Regijler  of  Folly,  ^to.  6  d. 
Wilkie,  &c. 

The  poet  and  the  theme  are  well  adapted  to  each  other  :  as  Juve¬ 
nal  fays,  Ingenium  par  materia? » 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  54.  Floe  remarkable  Trial  of  the  Queen  of  Quavers,  and 
her  AJfiociates ,  for  Sorcery,  Witchcraft,  and  Enchantment,  at  the 
Aflizes  held  in  the  Moon,  for  the  County  of  Gelding  ;  before 
the  R  ght  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Lalh,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Lunar 
Exchequer.  Taken  in  Short-Hand  by  Jofeph  Democritus  and 
William  Diogenes.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Bew.  1778. 

A  moil  virulent  attack  on  the  mafculine,  feminine,  and  epicoene 
diredtors  and  performers  of  the  opera,  probably  the  production  of 
fome  incenfed  Italian*  and  chiefly  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the 
Orange  coffee-houfe. 

Art.  55.  An  Introduction  to  Merchandize :  Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  Syftem  of  Arithmetic  ;  a  Syitem  of  Algebra  ;  Book-keeping 
in  various  Forms  ;  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Laws  and  Pradtices  which  Merchants  are  chiefly  interefted  in. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  4  s,  fewed.  Edinburgh 
printed,  and  fold  by  Cadell,  London.  1 777. 

This  treatife  is  formed  on  a  much  more  comprehenfive  plan  than 
moil  books  of  the  fame  kind,  It  contains  a  variety  of  important 
and  ufeful  matter,  arranged  with  judgment,  and  well  adapted  to  in- 
ftrudlion.  The  Author’s  whole  plan  is  diilributed  into  fix  parts, 
three  of  which  are  comprized  in  this  volume,  containing  a  fyftem  of 
arithmetic  and  of  algebra;  and  an  account  of  the  monies,  weights, 
and  mcafures  ufed  in  different  nations,  the  nature  and  form  of  bills 
of  exchange,  invoices,  and  other  mercantile  accompts.  The  other 
three  parts,  of  which  the  lecond  volume,  yet  unpubliihed,  is  to 

4  con  fill. 
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confih,  are  to  comprehend  the  do&rine  of  Italian  book  keeping,  a 
variety  of  forms  in  book-keeping,  fuited  to  particular  circumhances 
of  bufinefs,  and  an  account  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Each 
volume  is  fo  far  complete  in  itfelf,  that  it  may  be  ufed  independently 
of  the  other.  We  recommend  it  to  the  Author*  to  be  particularly 
attentive  in  fupervifing  and  correcting  the  prefs,  as  feveral  typogra¬ 
phical  errors  have  efcap.ed  in  this  volume,  which  mult  very  much 
perplex  young  hudents. 

Art.  56.  Extortion  no  Ufury ;  or9  the  Merits  of  a  late  Election 
dtfcujfed:  In  a  Dialogue  between  Minos,  Lord  Ruffell,  Charles 
Churchill,  and  Jeremiah  Dyfon,  Efquire.  8vo.  is.  Williams. 
I777- 

The  next  time  this  conjuror  makes  ufe  of  his  magic  wand  to  “  call 
up  fpirits  from  the  vaky  deep,”  we  would  advife  him  to  fhew  them 
a  little  more  refpeCt,  than  to  employ  them  in  hallooing,  i(  Wilkes 
and  liberty!  No  Hopkins J,y 

"Art.  57.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Cujloms ,  Aids9  Suhftdies ,  National 
Debts ,  and  Taxes  of  England ;  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
prefent  Tear  1778.  ByT.  Cunningham,  £tq.  The  Third  Edition 
corrected.  With  feveral  Improvements  fuggeked  by  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Supply  and  Ways 
and  Means.  And  an  Appendix  containing,  I.  Particular  Lilts  of 
the  Taxes  raifed,  and  the  Prices  of  Provifions,  in  the  Reigns  of 
Hen.  III.  Ed.  I.  Ed.  II.  Ed.  III.  Ric.  II  Hen.  IV.  Hen.  V. 
Hen.  VI.  Ed.  IV.  Hen.  VIE  Hen.  VIII.  Ed  VI.  Mary,  Eiiz. 
and  James  I.  II.  A  brief  View  of  the  public  Revenue,  both  cer¬ 
tain  and  cafual,  with  the  ordinary  Expence  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  E  ngiand,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  a  ^tate  of  the 
public  Debts,  as  the  fame  appeared  to  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  in  April  1659,  about  Seven  Months  after  the  Death 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  8vo,  6  s.  bound  Johnfon.  1778. 

This  work  was  firk  publifhed  in  detached  parts,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Rev.  vol.  xxv.  and  the  above  ample  title- 
page  lhews  the  additions  now  made  to  this  in  erefling  compendium. 
Art.  58.  The  Infant’s  Mifcellany  ;  or9  Eafy  Lejfons  extracted  from 
different  Authors.  On  a  n  w  Plan.  121110.  2  ,s,  Beecroft.  1778. 

‘  Intended,  lays  the  Author,  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
Englijh  language  to  the  youngelt  readers,  by  teaching  them  not  only 
to  read,  but  likewife  to  underhand  clearly  what  they  read.’ — This 
the  Author  endeavours  to  effect  by  the  help  of  an  index  to  the  lef- 
fons,  containing  the  fynonimous  words  or  phrajes  ;  with  forne  expla¬ 
natory  notes. — The  difficulty  will  be,  to  make  children,  from  four 
to  eight  or  nine  years  old,  readily  comprehend  the  ufe  of  the  index  ; 
which  is  rather  of  a  complicated  form,  and  difcouraging  appearance  : 
being  fo  encumbered  with  notes  and  references ,  that  the  little  kudents 
will  find  it  a  talk  of  fufficient  difficulty  to  underhand  the  ufe  and 
meaning  of  them . — With  the  affihance  of  a  teacher,  however,  this 
little  book  may  prove  very  ferviceable  to  the  infant  learners  for  whom, 
it  is  intended. 


*  Robert  Hamilton,  LL,  D*  Maker  of  the  Academy  at  Perth. 

Art. 
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Art.  59.  Modern  Characters,  For  1778.  By  Shakefpeare® 

i2mo.  !  s.  Brown. 

Thefe  charaClers  have  already  been  viev/ed  and  reviewed  by  moll 
of  our  Readers,  as  we  imagine,  in  the  Morning  Poll  and  Public 
Advertifer,  from  which  two  daily  papers  they  are  moft  faithfully 
copied  with  all  their  beauties  and  defers,  without  addition  or  alter¬ 
ation,  if  we  may  trull  to  our  memories.  Some  particulars,  ex¬ 
cusable  in  a  news  paper,  become  repreheniible  when  exhibited  with 
the  parade  of  an  editor,  in  a  formal  collection  ;  fuch  as  printing 
paffages  feleCted  from  a  poet  without  due  regard  to  his  meafure;' 
and  above  all  afcribing,  like  an  illiterate  aCtor  verfed  only  in  the 
prompter’s  books,  whole  fpeeches  to  Shakefpeare,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  edition  of  his  works ;  inftances  of  which  unpardonable  licence, 
©r  contemptible  ignorance,  may  be  found  at  p.  and  16  of  this 
collection,  in  the  paffages  from  Lear  (Tate’s  Lear)  applied  to  her 
M- — — y  and  L—y  T— nf  nd. 

Art.  60.  Ariftophanes ;  being  a  Collection  of  true  Attic  Wit : 
Containing  the  jells,  Gibes,  Bon  Mots,  Witticifms,  and  molt  ex¬ 
traordinary  Anecdotes  of  Samuel  Foote,  Efq;  the  Lords  Chefter- 
held,  Tyrawley,  Meffrs.  Churchill,  Thornton,  Lloyd,  and  their 
Cotemporaries,  &c9  & c.  With  an  engraved  Head  of  Mr.  Foote. 
i2mo.  2  s.  6  d.  fewed.  Baldwin. 

Sunt  hona,  Junt  qutfdam  mediocria ,  funt  mala  plura , 

Shjse  le%is  — - - -  Mart. 

Art.  61.  Confideratic-ns  on  the  Game  Laws  ;  together  with  fotne 
Strictures  on  Dr.  Blackllone’s  Commentaries  relative  to  this  Sub¬ 
ject.  To  which  is  added,  a  new  ProjeCl  for  the  Regulation  of 
Field -fports  ;  as  alfo  aPian  for  the  more  effectually  preventing 
Poaching.  8vo.  is.  d  d.  Bew.  1777* 

This  Writer,  after  enumerating  the  defeCis  fo  frequently  com¬ 
plained  of,  in  our  prefen t  game  laws,  propoles,  that  qualified  per* 
fans  fhould  be  required  to  obtain  a  licence  for  purfuing  and  taking 
game  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  eilates,  for  which  ten  pounds 
should  be  paid  annually  ;  that  ten  pounds  be  alfo  paid  for  a  ipecial 
licence  to  fhoot  moor-game  ;  and  that  licences  be  fold  (to  be  re¬ 
newed  from  year  to  year)  to  authorize  poulterers  to  breed  and  fell 
game,  and  the  owners  of  parks,  &c.  be  permitted  to  fell  game  to 
fuch  licenfed  poulterers  only.  Thefe  are  the  chief  heads  of  the 
project  here  offered  to  the  Public  :  which  may  perhaps  merit  fome 
attention,  at  ieail  as  fuggelling  a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  luxuries 
of  life. 

Art.  62.  The  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great ,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  By  A.  Bickneli,  Author  of  the  Hiliory  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince Rvo.  6  s,  Bew.  1777. 

A  fubjeCt  that  might  have  claimed  the  pen  of  a  Robertfen  or  a 
Hume,  a  fubjeCl  truly  great,  and,  in  every  refpeCt,  adapted  to  the 
times,  is  here  occupied  by  a  writer  who  is  not  even  an  Oldmixon,  or 
a  Guthrie. 


Art, 


*  Vid.  Rev.  July,  1777,  p.  81. 
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Art.  63.  A  defer iptive  Account  of  the  IJlands  lately  di [covered  in  the 
South  Seas.  Giving  a  fail  Detail  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  their  Government,  Religion,  See.  Sc c.  from  the  ftrfl  Dis¬ 
covery  to  the  prefent  Time,  Sec.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Trufler. 
8vo  6s.  bound,  Baldwin.  1778- 

This  detail  is  very  fcanty  and  unfatisfa&ory ;  nor  is  it  void  of 
blunders  both  in  fenfe  and  grammar,  colloquial  barbarifms,  pleo- 
nafms,  and  contradictions.  Thus  vve  read  of  an  iiland  4  that  had 
thrown  off  its  independency  on  O-Taheite.’ — 4  The  women  in  general 
are  handfome  ; — but  if  any  thing  they  are  more  indolent  and  lazy?— 
The  natives  ‘  are  expofed  to  the  rigour  of  the  fun,  the  air,  and 
cold,  reafon  enough  for  burning  up  their  fkins.’ — The  dog/  of  O-Taheite 
are  faid  to  be  ‘  a  heavy  fluggtlh  animal ,  &c? — ‘  Phyjicians  they  have 
none? — 4  Land  birds  they  have  fcarcely  any?  — 4  Leffons  they  have  none9 
Sfc? — 4  Birds  they  catchy  &c?— feem  to  be  favourite  modes  of  con- 
iiru&ior  with  our  Author;  but  they  are  highly  unbecoming  a 
Doflor,  and  an  Hiftortograpber,  even  of  voyages.  The  natives  of 
O-Taheite,  the  D odor  tells  us,  live  under  no  regular  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  then  he  immediately  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  a 
kind  of  feudal  fyftem  fubfifts  among  them  ; — that  each  of  the  penin- 
fulas  has  a  fove  reign  ;  and  that  everyone  of  the  forty-three  diiiri&s 
contained  in  the  iiland  is  fuperi mended  bv  an  earee  or  chief  ,  Sec. — - 
Surely  this  looks  fomething  like  a  regular  form  of  government; 
though  they  may  not  have  King ,  Lords ,  and  Commons:  and  yet,  to 
the  bell  of  cur  remembrance,  they  feem  to  have  a  police ,  as  quick  in 
its  operations  as  that  of  Bow- f  rest  f . — Once  more, — 4  Though  a  bar¬ 
barous  people  they  feem  in  general  well  difpofed? — But  we  have  dwelt 
too  long  on  this  meagre  and  futile  performance. 

Art.  64.  The  Cafe  of  E after  Offerings ,  Jlated  and  confidered. 
Proving  the  enforcing  the  Payment  of  them  to  be  illegal,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Statute  of  William  III.  from  whence  the  Claim  is 
pretended  to  be  derived.  Together  with  an  introductory  Account 
of  the  Caufes  that  led  to  this  Inquiry.  By  T.  B.  an  Inhabitant 
of  Wellrninfter.  12010.  6d.  Noble,  &c.  1777. 

Confilts,  chiefly,  of  letters  originally  pub/ifhed  in  the  Daily  Ga¬ 
zetteer.  This  controverfy  broke  out  in  the  parilh  of  Sr.  Martin, 
Wellminfter.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  objected  to  the  payment  of 
Eafler  offerings  to  the  clergyman,  whofe  claim  upon  them  they  ap¬ 
prehended  to  be  illegal  ;  but  the  clergyman,  and  his  friends,  being 
of  a  different  opinion,  recourfe  was  had  to  compulflon.  The  mat¬ 
ter  came  to  a  hearing  before  bir  John  Fielding,  and  fome  were  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  comply  with  the  demand;  while  others,  more  refrac¬ 
tory,  and,  perhaps,  better  informed,  perfliied  in  their  refufal  of 
payment.  The  affair  growing  more  ferious,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Public;  and  both  parties  figured  in  the  news-papers;  but 
the  clergyman’s  adherents  feem  to  have  come  off  fecond  bef.  For 
farther  particulars  vve  refer  to  the  pamphlet,  the  fubjeCt  of  which 
merits,  in  particular,  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
Wellminfter,  and  all  other  cities  or  corporations,  where  tythes,  cb - 


t  Vide  Hawkelworfh,  Cook,  &c. 
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lations ,  &c.  are  fettled  by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  which  the  fta- 
tate  of  William  III.  does  not  extend. 

Art.  65.  Three  EJfays ,  on  the  following  Subjects ;  a  Defence 
of  the  Women  ;  Church  Mafic;  a  Comparifon  between  ancient 
and  modern  Mufic  ;  tranilated  from  the  Spanifh  of  Feyjoo.  By  2 
Gentleman.  Svo.  3  s.  fewed.  Becket.  1778. 

Having  already  exprefied  our  general  fentiments  concerning  this 
Writer  (in  our  Review  for  September,  page  241)  we  have  only  to 
yemark  concerning  thefe  Elfays,  that  the  firfl,  though  written  in  a 
more  grave,  and.  confequendy,  h  is  entertaining  manner,  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  contains  fome  curious 
fads,  and  many  good  obfervations;  and  that  the  two  latter  (the 
chief  intention  of  which  feems  to  be,  to  corred  the  falfe  tafte  which 
has  appeared  in  modern  church  mufic)  difeover  an  acquaintance 
with  the  hiftory  and  the  principles  of  the  art,  which  will  render 
them  very  acceptable  to  thofe  who  iiudy  as  well  as  pradife  muiic. 
Art.  66.  The  Man  of  Experience ,  or  the  Adventures  of  Honorius. 
By  Mr.  Thiillethwait.  i2mo.  2  vols.  6  s.  Boofey.  1778. 

An  unmeaning,  unnatural,  and  ill  written  fatire  on  mankind. 

Law. 

Art.  67.  A  Dlgejl  of  the  Laws  of  England .  Being  a  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  L'omyns’s  Digel!,  brought  down  to  the 
prefent  Time.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Fol. 

1 1.  16  s.  Longman.  1776. 

Of  Lord  C.  B.  Comyns’s  digefi,  in  five  vols.  folio,  we  gave  fuffi- 
cient  accounts,  at  the  feveral  times  in  which  the  feparate  publications 
of  that  very  valuable  work  appeared.  In  this  continuation,  brought 
down  to  the  year  1 776,  the  compiler  adheres  to  the  method  of  com¬ 
mon-placing  which  the  Lord  C.  B.  thought  lit  to  ufe  ;  and  he  de¬ 
clares  that  he  has  inferted  nothing  from  any  of  the,  books  publilhed 
in  his  Lordlhip’s  lifetime;  that  no  books  have  been  ufed,  but  fuch 
as  are  of  good  authority,  and  allowed  to  be  cited  in  the  courts; 
and  that  no  manufeript  reports  have  been  confuited. 

School  Book. 

Art.  68.  Principles  of  Engli/h  Grammar .  By  William  Scott, 
Teacher  in  Edinburgh,  izmo.  is.  6d.  1777.  Elliot,  Edinburgh  ; 
Richardfon  and  Urquhart,  London. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  Grammar  feems  to  be,  that  it  gives  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Englilh  language  in  a  eoncife  form, 
without  mixing  with  them  fuperfluous  rules,  or  obfervations  of  le- 
condary  importance.  This  is  a  circumftance  which  will  render  this 
publication  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  employed  in  teaching  Englilh 
grammar. 


SERMONS. 

1.  The  Neceflity  and  Truth  of  the  Three  Principal  Revela¬ 
tions  Demondrated  from  the  Gradations  of  Science,  and  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Mental  Faculties,  in  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
Univeriity  of  Cambridge  on  Commencement  Sunday,  June  29, 
177 7.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D,  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  now  Reftor  of  Morley  and  YelverHon  in  Norfolk,  and 
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Chaplain  to  the  King’s  own  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  410,  1  s. 

1777.  Cambridge.  Woodyer  and  Merril;  and  fold  by  Recket, 

London. 

Though  the  leading  pofitions  maintained  in  this  difcourfe  will 
;admit  of  much  debate,  the  original  as  well  as  the  liberal  turn  of 
thought  which  prevails  in  it,  entitles  it  to  particular  attention. 

Dr.  Cooper  considers  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  through  the  fuc- 
cefiive  ages  of  the  world,  as  analogous  to  its  gradations  in  indivi¬ 
duals.  In  both,  he  conceives  the  progreflion  to  be  firft  from  fenfation 
and  perception  to  imagination  and  memory;  and  afterwards  from  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  thefe  faculties,  to  the  cool  and  cautious  opera¬ 
tions  of  reafon.  From  hence  he  infers  that  the  fcience  of  mind, 
or  metaphyfics,  is  placed  on  the  fummi:  of  human  knowledge.  To 
this  gradualdevelopement  and  advance  of  the  human  faculties,  he  judges 
that  infinite  wifdom  has  fuited  the  fucceffive  periods  and  progreflive 
difcoveries  of  divine  revelations.—  In  the  firft ,  fhadowing  forth  himfeif, 
who  is  pure  Intellect,  to  our  firft  parents,  under  vifible  appearances, 
the  foie  objeds  of  their  faculties,  and  giving  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  and  powers  of  fenfible  objeds  by  a  fupernatural  commu¬ 
nication. — In  the  fecond,  adapting  himfeif  to  the  capacities  of  men, 
at  a  period  when  iC  reafon,  yet  unroufed  by  intelled,  inftead  cfrif- 
ing  to  the  contemplation  of  one  fupreme  caufe,  was  lethargized  in 
poiytheifm;  and  by  addrefling  himfeif  to  their  fenfes,  imagination 
and  memory,  making  known  his  omnifcience,  omniprefence,  and 
omnipotence. — In  the  third ,  at  the  time  when  reafon  had  formed 
fome  notion  of  a  divine  mind,  of  goodnefs,  of  wifdom,  and  of  power, 
difcovering  himfeif  to  the  human  underftanding  as  an  intellectual 
©bjed,  or  purefpirit,  and  enjoining  as  the  worfhip  due  From  man 
to  his  creator,  an  adoration  in  fpim  and  in  truth.  The  Chriitian 
religion,  according  to  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  our  Author  diftin- 
guifhes  by  the  appellation  of,  the  Religion  of  Intelled  ;  and  remarks, 
that  as  both  its  nature  and  genius  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
faculty,  it  is  evident  that  till  reafon  had  been  employed  upon  the 
objeds  of  intelled,  the  appearance  of  this  revelation,  would  have 
been  unfuitable  to  the  date  of  man's  knowledge,  or  the  progrefs  of 
fcience.  In  explaining  the  Chriftian  fyftem  upon  th;s  theory,  he 
fays : 

*  The  intelledual  fyllem  of  morals  revealed  in  the  gofpel  admits 
no  habit  or  adion  into  the  roll  of  virtues  which  has  not  for  its  ob- 
jed  the  univerfal  welfare  of  mankind,  independent  of,  and  even 
contrary  to,  all  the  partial  attachments  to  individuals,  which  are 
formed  from  the  ties  of  blood,  neighbourhood,  friendlhip,  opinion 
and  country;  and  which  is  not  likewife  diveited  of  all  the  averfions 
which  flow  from  enmity,  and  every  contrariety  of  femiment,  intereft 
and  paflion.  So  likewife,  it  refufes  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  vir¬ 
tue  any  adion  or  habit,  however  unlimited  as  to  its  objed,  which 
has  not  for  its  motive  the  hope  of  that  happinefs  which  revelation 
promifes  us  hereafter;  in  oppofnion  to  the  gratification  of  all  thofe 
defires  (though  within  certain  bounds  innocent  in  themfelves)  which 
arife  from  the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  fuch  as  intereft,  ambition, 
pleafure  or  fame.  Though  fome  addons  therefore,  whatever  their 
motives  or  their  objeds  may  be,  are  univerfally  called  moral,  becaufe 

they 
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they  are  ufeful  to  mankind,  from  heathen  fy  ft  ems  alone  they  can  . af- 
fert  a  right  to  that  title.  For  Christian  ethics  difclaim  them,  unlefs 
they  are  generated  from  the  proper  motive,  future  happinefs,  and 
directed  to  the  proper  end,  univerfa)  good. — A  fcheme  of  ethics  which 
however,  even  the  multitude  of  the  learned  are  not  perhaps  yet 
fitted  to  receive  in  its  utmoft  purity:  becaufe  no  fyftem  fo  perfect, 
was  ever  before  offered  to  the  human  heart,  nor  could  be  fuggefted  by 
the  human  intellect,  amidft  all  the  various  fuggefdons  which  have 
floated  upon  the  waves  of  doubtful  deputation/ 

Thofe  who  are  not  yet  fitted  to  receive  this  fyftem,  will  probably, 
be  inclined  to  queftion  its  perfection,  and  confequently  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  fyfiem  of  Chriftianity.  They  will  apprehend,  that  it 
has  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  refinement  to  I uit  the  simplicity 
of  the  gofpel.  And  they  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  a  fyftem 
which  fbould  banifti  all  the  partial  attachments  of  domeftic  life,  of 
friendffiip  and  of  patriotifm  from  the  train  of  virtues,  and  enjoin  the 
facrifice  of  thefe  to  the  fuperior  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
would  require  from  men  that  which  their  prefect  conftitution  renders 
impracticable,  and  would  rob  them  of  fome  of  the  moft  lovely  qua¬ 
lities  of  their  nature,  and  fome  of  the  fweeteft  pleafures  of  life. 
They  will  alfo  probably  be  difpofed  to  alk,  why  thofe  actions  which 
are  performed  from  a  regard  to  future  happinefs  ihould  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  virtue,  while  this  appellation  is  refufed  to  thofe 
aCtions  which  are  performed  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the  natural 
defires  of  intereft,  ambition,  pleafure  or  fame,  fmce  the  objeCt  in 
both  is  the  fame,  namely,  perfonal  enjoyment. 

The  difficulties  which  unavoidably  attend  thofe  fciences  which  im¬ 
mediately  refpeCt  mind,  will  lead  many  to  think  that  Dr.  Cooper  has 
placed  metaphyfics  in  a  rank  of  importance  and  dignity  to  which 
they  have  no  juft  claim. 

II.  Caution  recoimnended  in  the  life  and  Application  of  Scripture  Lan~ 
guage.  Preached  July  15,  1777,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 

Carlifle,  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Right  Reverend  Edmund,  Lord 
Rifhop  of  Carlifle.  By  William  Paley,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of 
Chrift  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Dalfton  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  Appleby,  qto.  6d.  White. 

An  ingenious  and  fenfibie  difcourfe ;  but  the  queftion  may  rea- 
fonably  be  afked,  whether  it  doesnot  prove  too  much  ?  arid,  farther, 
whether,  according  to  Mr.  P.'s  method  of  arguing,  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  Teftament  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
prefent  times  ;  from  whence  it  may  not  be  very  difficult  to  per- 
fiuade  ourfelves  that  we  have  in  truth  no  concern  with  revelation. 
It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  in  fome  inftances  the  expreffions  of 
jfcripture  relate  to  the  ftate  of  things  at  that  time  when  they  were 
Written;  but  if  the  firft  Chriftians- were  chofen ,  eledl,  adopted ,  &c. 
fo  fureiy  are  thofe  of  this  or  any  age,  called  by  divine  mercy  from 
heatheniffi  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  vice  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
promifes  of  pardon,  the  hope  of  future  happinefs,  &c.  which  bene¬ 
fit  and  honour  they  may  or  may  not  improve.  If  the  firft  Chriftians 
were  an  holy  priejlhood ,  does  not  the  fame  denomination  belong  to 
thofe  of  this  and  every  age  ;  the  gofpel  obliterating  the  diftinCtion 
of  any  particular  order  of  men  under  the  character  of  priejls ,  by  con¬ 
ferring. 
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ferring  it  on  every  private  Chriftian,  who  is  to  prefen t  fpirkoa!  of¬ 
ferings  by  the  one  and  the  only  High  Prieji ,  Jefus  Cbriji  ?  Such  re¬ 
flections  have  arifen  in  our  minds  on  perufmg  this  fermon  ;  which, 
though  of  a  liberal  call,  may  poflibly  have  fome  dangerous  tendency. 
Should  we  be  miftaken,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  propofe  thefe  hints; 
which  we  do  with  real  deference  to  the  abilities  of  the  author. 

III.  The  Dying  Cbriji i an  s  triumph  in  a  hiving  Redeemer -  ■■  —at 
Alhiield,  Nottinghamfhire,  on  the  Death  of  Matthew  Butcher* 
Jun.  Dec.  1777.  By  John  Barret,  8vo,  Bell,  near  Aldgate. 

IV.  Preached  at  Carter-Lane,  Feb.  22,  1778,  on  the  much  lament¬ 
ed  Death  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edward  Pickard,  who  departed  this 
Life  Feb.  10,1778,  in  the  64th  Year  of  his  Age.  By  Thomas 
Tayler.  Publi fried  at  the  Defire  of  the  Congregation.  8vo.  6  d. 
Bucklar.d,  &c. 

A  fericus  and  well  written  difcourfe  on  mortality;  in  which  is 
introduced  a  decent  and  refpedlful,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
general  report,  a  juft  encomium  on  the  chara&er  of  Mr.  Pickard,  a 
clergyman  of  confiderable  eminence  among  the  difrenters. 

V.  Written  and  preached  in  17  50,  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Reverend 
Dr.  John  Pelling,  Senior  Canon  of  Windier,  and  Re&or  of  St. 
Ann's,  Soho.  By  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Church,  Afternoon  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  faid  Parifri ;  but  never  before  pubiilhed.  By  the  Re¬ 
verend  William  Scott,  M  A.  With  an  elegant  Copper-plate  of 
the  Do&or,  well  known  to  have  been  a  very  linking  Likenefs  of 
him.  8vo.  is.  Bew. 

#  This  fermon,  now  pubiilhed  at  the  requeft  of  a  friend  of  Dr.  Pd- 
ling,  in  refpeft  to  his  memory,  is  afenfible  practicable  difcourfe  on 
the  words,  “  Go  thou  and.  do  likewife,5’  It  inculcates  dodrines  not 
the  lefs  important  for  having  been  preached  near  thirty  years  ago  ; 
and  exhibits  a  chara&er  which  deferves  to  be  refeued  from  oblivion. 
—The  engraving  is  elegant. 

VI.  Liberty  tbe  Cloak  oj  Malicioufnefs — both  in  the  American  Rebellion , 
and  in  the  Manners  of  the  Times,  Preached  at  Old  Aberdeen,  Feb. 
26,  f 778.  Being  the  fast-day  appointed  by  Proclamation,  Sec, 
By  Alexander  Gerard,  D.  D.  Profeilbr  of  Divinity  in  Kind's  Col¬ 
lege.  8vo.  1  s.  Cadell. 

Dr.  Gerard  is  very  warm,  with  refpecl  to  the  Americans.  —  On  their 

part,  all  is  undutiful  and  criminal;  on  ours ,  all  is  fair  and  juft. _ . 

Whether  things  will  appear  exactly  in  the  fame  light  in  Heaven  and 
in  Scotland, — what  weight  either  caufe  will  have  in  the  fcaie  of 
Divine  Providence,— -and  how  far  (fetdng  reaiba  and  argument, 
and  pafiion  and  prejudice  afide)  we  are,  hereafter,  to  form  any  judge¬ 
ment  from  events, — the  prefent  faftiionable  mode  of  judging, — we 
muft  not  now  prefume  to  determine.  Time,  and  that  at  no  great 
idiftance,  will,  probably,  clear  up  the  mills  in  which  our  underlland- 
ings  feem,  at  prefent,  bewildered.  Mean  while,  we  are  forry  that 
there  fhould  be  any  occalion  for  our  recommending  moderation  and 
candor,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles* 

of 

.  *  This  is  not  meant  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  claims  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  to  thefe  general  principles  which  are  inherent  in  the  En^ 
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of  Liberty*  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Essays  on  Taste,  and 
on  Genius. 


Sermons  on  the  late  General  Fall,  Feb.  27,  1 778,  continued : 

See  our  laft  Number, 

XIlI.  At  Peckham,  in  Surry.  By  R.  Jones.  8vo.  6d.  Dilly. 

Good  fenfe,  rational  piety,  and  a  juft  conception  of^ the  true  cha¬ 
racter  ol  the  times,  are  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  this  difcourfe® 
That  the  author  is  a  diflenter,  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  fhall  pe- 
rufe  his  fermon.  He  has  a  glance  or  two  at  the  (fuppofed)  imper- 
ftCtions  in  the  For  m  for  the  day  ; — at  the  fupinenefs  of  men  who  ac¬ 
cept  any  t  ing  for  a  prayer  to  God,  which  their  fuperiors  give  them ; 
—  and  at  fpiritual  dignities,  &c.  all  of  which  might,  perhaps,  have' 
been  (pared,  without  injury  to  the  compoiition. 

XiV.  in  a  Country  Church,  on  the  Fall  Days,  Dec.  13,  1776,  and 
Feb.  27,  1778.  4m.  1  s.  White. 

In  this  anonymou  fermon,  the  author,  in  common  with  other  Fail- 
day  preachers,  infills  much  on  divine  judgments,  or  public  puniflx- 
ments  b  providential  afflictions  ;  but  wherefore  it  is  that  he  has  with¬ 
held  his  name,  with  that  of  the  place  where  his  difeourfe  was  deli¬ 
vered,  may  be  matter  of  fpeculation  to  fome  of  his  readers.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  prudential  omiflion,  on  acconnt  of  fome  gentle  ftri&ures  on 
the  great  *  as  well  as  the  fmaller  Tinners  of  this  country  ;  but  be 
thi  s  as  it  may,  we,  from  certain  iigns  and  tokens  infer,  that  he  is 
not  wholly  unwilling  to  let  the  public  under (land  that  they  are 
obliged,  for  the  prefent  performance,  to  the  learned  Archdeacon  of 
St.  Albans.  1 


f[-f  Ruricola  has  been  written  to,  according  to  his  direction  ; 
but  no  anfwer  having  been  received,  it  is  feared  the  letter  may,  by 
fome  accident,  have  been  wrong  delivered. 

UJh  conftituticn,— -the  extent,  and  fpirit  of  which  our  anceftors  well 
underftood  and  felt:  hut  there  are  too  many  of  their  defendants  who 
foern  neither  to  feel  nor  comprehend  them.  Let  us,  however,  be 
careful,  while  we  combat  the  doCtrines  maintained  by  the  advocates 
for  the  revolted  colinies,  left  in  difputing  their  rights,  we  give  up 
our  onvn. 

*  The  following  cenfure  is  palled  on  certain  public  meafures 
“  Wherefore  then  fhould  the  people  of  this  nation  be  confident  of  the  di¬ 
vine  protedion  ?  are  they  not  rather  led  toconfider  the  reluCtance  of  the 
colonies  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legillature  as  a  juft  retribution 
for  the  abolition  of  the  King’s  fupremacy  in  a  very  great  part  of 
his  Majefty’s  dominions  in  North  America !  in  the  eye  of  impartial 
juftice  may  not  their  open  and  avowed  rebellion,  their  bold  and  info- 
lent  declaration  of  independency,  be  the  natural  and  gradual  refult  of 
the  manly  refiftance  of  a  free  people  fullering  under  the  iron  rod  of 
oppreftion,  and  bereft  of  their  conftitutionai  rights  ?  and  what  if  con¬ 
fluences  may  very  foon,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  be  produced  in 
the  Eaft,  worn  out  under  oppreftions,  and  almoft  exhaufted  by  rapine, 
as  unexpected  and  important  to  this  nation  as  thofe  which  have  lately 
fprung  up  in  the  Weftern  world !” 
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Art.  T.  Letters  to  the  Rev .  Dr.  Worthingtony  in  Anfwer  to  his  late 
Publication,  i n ti tied ,  “  An  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Cafe  of 
the  Gofpel  Demoniacs.”  By  Hugh  Farmer.  8vo.  3  s.  6d.  iewed. 
Buckland.  1778. 


DR,  Worthington’s  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Cafe  of  the 
Gofpel  Demoniacs  *,  was  written  with  fo  illiberal  a  fpirit, 
and  was  in  other  refpedls  fo  defedfive,  that,  at  firft,  we  appre¬ 
hended  it  would  not  be  deemed ~ worthy  of  an  anfwer.  It 
fhould  feem,  however,  that  there  were  fome  things  advanced  in 
it  which  deferved  to  be  confidered  3  and  Mr.  Farmer,  it  appears, 
thought  that  certain  parts  of  the  fubjedf  were  capable  of  farther 
and  fuller  illuftration.  Thefe  circumftances  have  given  rife  to 
the  prefent  performance,  which  abounds  with  the  fame  acute- 
nefs  of  reafoning,  and  the  fame  accuracy  and  extent  of  learn¬ 
ing,  that  were  difplayed  by  this  Writer  in  his  EJfay  on  the  De¬ 
moniacs  of  the  Dew  Teflament. 

The  letters  are  fix  in  number;  and  the  firft  of  them  is  prin¬ 
cipally  employed  in  expoling  Dr.  Worthington’s  ungenerous 
treatment  of  the  advocates  for  the  antidemoniac  fyftem.  In  the 
fccond  letter,  Mr.  Farmer  enters  upon  the  main  queftion,  *  and 
examines  the  arguments  which  the  Dodlor  hath  alleged,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Heathens,  from  the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  language  of  C h r i IF  and  his  apoftles,  and  from  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  in  favour  of  his  own  nor' 
tion  of  polTeffing  demons.  Thefe  arguments  are  Ihewn  to  be 
groundlefs  ;  the  importance  of  determining  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  concerning  polleffing  demons  is  maintained  ;  and  our 
Author  vindicates  himfelf  from  the  abfurd  reproach  of  feeming 
to  have  a  great  tendernefs,  and  even  a  great  veneration  for  thefe 
demons.  Dr.  Worthington  is  pleafed  to  tell  the  world,  that 
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Mr.  Farmer  hath  made  (hort  work  with  the  devil  and  his  angels; 
and  hath  done  more  than  all  the  exorcifts  put  together  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  :  that  he  hath  laid  the  devil,  and  all  other  evil  fpirits  ; 
banifhed  them  out  of  the  world,  and  in  a  manner  deftroyed 
their  very  exigence.  To  this  Mr.  Farmer  replies  :  c  There 
may  be  much  wit,  but  indeed,  Sir,  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
language.  I  have  never  denied  ;  nor  could  I,  without  great  ab- 
furdity,  take  upon  me  to  deny,  the  exigence  of  evil  fpirits  ori¬ 
ginally  of  a  rank  fuperior  to  mankind.  And,  as  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  laws  of  the  fpiritual  world,  it  would  be  great  pre~ 
fumption  to  take  upon  us  to  determine  the  fphere  of  their  ope¬ 
ration,  That  they  have  no  dominion  over  the  natural  worldr 
which  is  governed  by  fixed  and  invariable  laws,  is  a  truth  at- 
tefted  in  the  ampleft  manner  by  reafon,  by  revelation,  and  by 
our  own  experience.  But  the  queftion  is,  whether  poffeffions 
are  referred  to  fallen  angels,  or  to  human  fpirits.  To  fay  they 
are  referred  to  the  latter,  is  by  no  means  to  banifh  the  former 
out  of  the  world.  I  do  not  remember,  that  Mede,  or  Sykes,  or 
Lardner,  were  ever  charged  with,  or  even  fufpedted  of,  what 
you  impute  to  me,  and  what  you  might,  upon  the  fame  grounds, 
have  imputed  to  them.’ 

In  the  third  letter,  Dr.  Worthington’s  explication  of  demonia¬ 
cal  pofTeffion  is  confidered  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  hath 
no  conception  of  its  real  nature,  nor  hath  pointed  out  thofe  pe¬ 
culiar  fymptoms,  on  which  the  ancients  founded  their  belief  of 
it.  Hence  Mr.  Farmer  takes  occafion  to  ftate  the  true  notion 
of  pofleffing  demons,  and  to  fhew  upon  what  ground  it  was  that 
.  demoniacs  were  anciently  diftinguilhed  from  the  difeafed,  and 
even  from  lunatics.  When  poffeffions  were  diftinguilhed  from 
difeafes  ;  by  the  latter,  the  ancients  meant  fuch  difeafes  as  af- 
fe£t  only  the  body,  or  imply  fome  diforder  in  the  corporeal  fyf- 
tem  :  while  the  former  fuppofed  an  alienation  of  mind,  fuch  as 
did  not  proceed  from  any  diforder  in  the  corporeal  fyftem,  but 
from  the  immediate  prefence  and  agency  of  a  demon.  As  to 
the  diftinction  made  between  poffeffions  and  lunatics,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.  By  demoniacs,  fuch  as  were 
emphatically  fo  called,  and  without  any  farther  defcription,  the 
ancients  always  meant  madmen,  or  poffeffed  madmen.  By 
lunatics  they  meant  epileptics.  The  latter  denomination  ex- 
p  re  (Ted  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  their  diforder  :  the  former  was 
given  them,  becaufe  the  paroxyfms  and  periods  of  it  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  regulated  by  the  moon. 

Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  fourth  letter,  comes  to  Dr.  Worthington’s 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  demoniacal  pof¬ 
feffions,  which  is,  that  poffeffions  and  difpolfeffions  are  attefted 
as  fadts  in  the  New  Teftament.  As  this  is  the  argument  which 
the  Dodtor  hath  molt  laboured,  and  on  which  many  others  lay 
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the  greateft  ftrefs,  our  Author  examines  it  with  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  :  and,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning  upon  the  fubje,ct,  he 
(hews,  firft,  that  the  pofTdiion  and  difpofleffion  of  demons,  as 
explained  by  Dr.  Worthington,  even  fup poling  them  to  be  real 
fadts,  are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  objedls  of  fenfe ;  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  :  fecondly, 
that  the  reality  of  pofteffions  and  difpofleflions  neither  was,  nor 
could  fitly  be,  eftablilhed  by  the  authority  of  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  confidered  as  infpired  and  infallihle  perfons :  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  relative  to 
ppfTeffions,  did  always  imply  certain  outward  and  fenlible  fymp- 
toms  and  effects  ;  was  ufed  principally  to  exprefs  thofe  fymp- 
toms  and  eff 6bs  ;  and  commonly  without  any  other  intention. 
Having  Hated  thefe  things  in  a  very  diftindt  and  able  manner, 
and  having  offen  d  fome  peculiar  reafons  for  believing  that  pof- 
feflions  in  the  New  Teftament  denote  only  madnefs,  without 
any  reference  to  the  caufe  from  which  it  might  proceed,  Mr. 
Farmer  goes  on  to  (hew  farther,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the 
Evangel ifts  might  defcribe  the  diforder  and  cure  of  demoniacs 
in  the  popular  language,  that  is,  by  poffeflions  and  difpofleflions, 
without  making  themfelves  anlwerable  (or  the  hypothecs  on 
which  this  language  was  originally  founded.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  firft,  that  it  is  cuftomary  wdth  all 
forts  of  perfons,  to  fpeak  on  many  fubjedts  in  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  though  admitted  to  have  been  originally  grounded  on  a 
falfe  philofophy;  and,  fecondly,  that  it  is  certain,  in  fadt,  that 
the  facred  writers  do,  in  feveral  initances,  adopt  the  popular 
language,  though  grounded  on  opinions  now  known  to  be  er¬ 
roneous,  without  any  defign  of  eftabliftiing  the  truth  of  thofe 
.opinions.  Part  of  what  our  ingenious  Writer  hath  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  we  {hall  lay  before  our  Readers  : 

‘  It  was  generally  fuppofed  by  the  ancients,  that  the  earth  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  the  fun,  the  planets, 
and  the  fix t  flats,  did  all  move  round  the  terraqueous  globe  in 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  fyftern  of  the 
world  fuppofes  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth,  while 
the  fun  rells  in  the  centre  of  the  planets  that  furround  him.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  diredt  contradiction  to  this  fyflem,  the  facred  writers  af- 
fert  both  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the  fun. 
God  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earthy  that  it  Jhould  not  be  moved  for 
ever,  Lhe  fun  rifeth  ;  and  goetb  down,  and  hafeth  to  the  place  vuhere 
he  arofe  :  he  cometh  forth  out  of  his  chamber ,  his  going  forth  is  from  the 
end  of  heaven ,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it.  Many  other  expref- 
fions  in  fcripture  relative  to  the  fun,  contradidt  the  doctrine  of  mo¬ 
dern  philofophers. 

‘  Accordingly  when  this  dodtrine  was  publifhed,  or  rather  re- 
publifhed,  to  the  world  by  Copernicus,  and  confirmed  by  others,  it 
provoked  the  rage  of  bigotry  as  much  as  the  aiuidemoniac  fyfietn 
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can  do.  Twice  was  the  famous  Gaiilei  charged  with  herefy,  ancf 
committed  to  the  prifon  of  the  holy  office,  for  maintaining  that  the 
earth  was  not,  and  that  the  fun  was,  in  the  centre  of  the  world; 
and  for  contrad idling  the  feriptures  by  both  thefe  proportions.  Pope 
U i  ban  the  eighth,  at  whole  irrigation  the  Copernican  tenets  were 
condemned  by  the  inquifition,  might  argue  in  fome  fuch  manner  as 
you  have  done  in  reference  to  pofEeffions.  “  Galilei, ’*  might  his 
holinefs  fay,  “  makes  the  facied  writers  both  deny  what  is  true, 
and  affirm  what  is  falfe;  vohicb  is  the  fculejl  indignity  that  could  be  of¬ 
fered  them.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  hirt.felf  aflerts  it  as  a  fad,  that 
God caujeth  his  fun  to  rife.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  fenfe,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  an  infallible  teacher.  But  Ga¬ 
lilei  with  Hands  this  p  lain  declaration  of  a  faff  ;  and,  in  flat  contra¬ 
diction  to  Chrift,  fays,  God  does  not  caufe  the  fun  to  rife.  Now,  if 
Chrift  reprefents  God  as  doing,  what  he  does  only  in  Jhevo,  I  do  not 
knovo  how  he  could  be  < vindicated ,  if  he  •were  accufed  of  being  no  more 
than  a  juggling  impcjlor .  If  he  was  miftaken  in  this  inflame,  how 
fhall  we  know  when  we  may  give  him  credit?  His  credit,  and  that 
of  all  the  prophets,  mult  be  held  facred  and  inviolable ,  for  the  fake  of 
the  great  truths  they  deliver  and  nvhichy  if  unpaired  in  fome  refpedis , 
•will  be  expofed  to  the  like  treatment  in  others. 

*  Now,  Sir,  rerurn  a  juft  anfwer  to  this  reafoning  of  the  Pope 
againft  Galilei,  and  you  will  thereby  refu  e  your  own  reafoning 
againft  the  author  of  the  Eftay.  It  might,  with  much  reafon,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  be  replied  to  his  holinefs,  “  that  the  prophets  of  God  never 
received,  nor  profefled  to  have  received,  any  fupernatural  inftruc- 
tion  on  any  points  of  philofophy  ;  at  ieaft,  not  on  thofe  points,  on 
which  they  exprefs  themfelves  in  conformity  to  erroneous  fy Hems  of 
it:  and,  consequently,  that  our  judgment  on  fuch  fubjeds  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  their  modes  of  Ipeaking.  Nor  have  thefe  divine 
meffengers  profeJJ'edly  taught  any  erroneous  principles  of  philofophy; 
not  even  as  their  own  private  opinion,  though  many  incidental  ex- 
preflions  are  accommodated  to  that  falfe  philofophy  which  prevailed 
in  their  time.”  Now,  this,  we  have  feen,  is  precifely  the  cafe  with 
refped  to  pofleflion.  It  is  not  included  in  the  fupernatural  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  firft  founders  of  Chriftianity.  Accordingly,  they  never 
teach  it  as  a  do&rine  ;  nor  do  they  aflert  it  as  their  own  private 
opinion,  though  they  adopt  the  vulgar  language  concerning  it. 

4  It  might  be  replied  farther  to  Pope  Urban,  “  that  the  facred 
writers  had  juft  the  fame  reafon,  as  all  other  perfons  had,  for  uftng 
technical  terms,  without  making  themfelves  anftvej^ble  for  the  falfe 
opinions  that  firft  gave  rife  to  them.”  Why  do  Proteftants,  who 
have  no  faith  in  Popifh  faints,  as  well  as  Papifts  who  have,  ftill  af¬ 
firm  concerning  any  one,  that  he  has  St.  Anthony’s  fire  ;  or  that  he 
has  St.  Vitus’s  dance?  Why  do  even  thofe  ph^ficians  who  deny  the 
influence  of  the  moon  over  the  diitemper  called  lunacy,,  nevei  thelefs, 
affirm  concerning  certain  patients,  that  they  are  lunatic  P  Why  do 
thofe  who  laugh  at  the  notion  of  the  incubus  or  night  mare  being  an 
intelligent  agent,  as  well  <n  Dr.  Worthington,  who  very  gravely  de¬ 
fends  it,  ftiil  ufe  the  terms  to  exprefs  a  bodily  indifpofition  ?  Where¬ 
fore,  to  this  very  day,  do  aftronomers,  that  have  adopted  the  fyflem 
of  Copernicus,  fpeak  of  the  fun  as  rifng,  Jetting,  and  moving  P  Be- 
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eaufe  in  all  the  inltances  here  mentioned,  the  language  correfponds, 
though  not  to  the  truth  of  things,  yet  to  common  conception  and 
outward  appearances.  Thefe  popular  modes  of fpeech  are  underflood 
to  exprefs  thofe  appearances  only}  and  being  ttfed  only  in  deferr¬ 
ing  them,  no  one  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  mifconltrue  them  into  afiertions 
or  declarations  of  men's  real  opinions  on  the  feveral  fwbjeds  to  which 
they  refer.  This  again  is  as  juft  an  ani'wer  to  Dr.  Worthington  as 
to  Pope  Urban.  To  have  a  demon,  was  a  phrafe  that  was  as  much 
underftood  to  exprefs  an  outward  effect  amongft  the  ancients,  as  the 
phrafe,  to  have  St.  Anthony  s fire ,  is  fo  underftood  amongft  us.  The 
former,  therefore,  mi£ht  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  did  ri>t  believe  in  the 
power  of  demons,  with  as  much  propriety  as  rhe  latter  is  by  thofe  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  St.  Anthony.  You  are  not  to  learn 
any  man’s  fyftem  of  aftronomy  or  phyfic,  from  his  deferibing  certain 
eelefeial  appearances,  or  bodily  aiftempers,  in  the  language  of  the 
vulgar^  but  from  the  account  he  proftffedly  gives  of  that  fyftem. 
Proceed,  Sir,  by  the  fame  rule  in  judging  of  the  real  fen  time njs  of  the 
apoftles  on  the  iubjeft  of  poffeflion ;  .form  your  judgment  by  their 
profeffed  doctrine  concerning  demons,  not  by  their  deferiptions  of 
demoniacs ;  in  which  they  might,  very  innocently,  adopt  the  popular 
language,  without  defigning  tu  eftablifh  the  dodrine  on  which  it  was 
originally  founded  This  they  have  done  on  other  fobjeds :  they 
might,  therefore,  do  it  on  this.  They  have  done  it  on  all  fubjeds 
not  included  in  their  commiffion.’ 

Our  Author  larther  adds,  that  there  is  one  very  peculiar  rea- 
fon  for  believing  that  the  founders  of  Chriftianity  did  ufe  the 
popular  language  on  the  fubjebt  of  pofleffions,  without  intend¬ 
ing  to  eftablifh  the  popular  hypothecs  concerning  it,  becaufe  it 
is  allowed  that  they  do,  at  other  times,  fpeak  both  of  demons 
and  bodily  diforders,  in  mere  conformity  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
concerning  them,  without  defigning  to  give  their  fanCtion  to 
it. 

Jn  the  fifth  letter,  Mr.  Farmer  refutes  Dr.  Worthington’s 
other  proofs  of  the  reality  of  pofifefiions,  drawn  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  Teftament  demoniacs.  And  in  the  fixth  and  la  ft 
letter,  the  queflion  is  examined  as  it  ftands  on  the  footing  of 
reafon,  experience,  tradition,  and  fuch  parts  of  revelation,  as 
had  not  hitherto  come  under  confideration,  The  conclulion  of 
the  whole  is,  that  the  antidemoniac  fyitem  does  no  prejudice 
to  revealed  religion,  and  that  the  vulgar  hypothefis  has  not  a 
fingle  recommendation.  Befide  expofing  the  miracles  deferibed, 
by  the  difpofteliion  of  demons,  to  contempt,  it  fubverts  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  all  true  piety,  the  foie  dominion  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  over  the  courfe  of  nature,  contradicts  the  feripture  dobtrine 
concerning  the  demons  or  gods  of  the  Heathens,  deftroys  the 
evidence  of  revelation,  or  the  force  of  thofe  miracles  which 
were  wrought  to  atteft  its  divine  original,  and  cafts  the  greateft 
reflection  on  the  character  and  condudt  of  Chrift  a..d  his 
apoftles. 
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After  having  heretofore  given  our  opinion  fo  freely  on  the 
queftion  concerning  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Teftament,  few 
readers  will  be  furprifed  at  our  laying,  as  we  do  fay  with  the 
fulleft  conviction,  that  Mr.  Farmer  hath  obtained  a  compleat 
viCtory  over  his  antagonift.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  the  principal  merit  of  the  prefent  work.  It  contains 
much  more  additional  matter  than  could  have  been  ex  peeled 
upon  a  fubjeCt  which  the  Author  had  before  fo  amply  confi- 
dered  ;  and  it  exhibits  a  perfpicuous  and  Judicious  epitome  of 
what  had  already  been  advanced  in  the  courfe  of  this  interefting 
enquiry. 

As  Dr.  Worthington  will  probably  appear  again  in  the  con- 
troverfy,  we  would  wifli  him  not  to  be  offended  at  our  honeftly 
fuggefting  to  him  a  little  wholefome  counfel. —  Though  we 
never  entertained  an  high  idea  of  the  Do&or’s  judgment,  we  had 
a  ftneere  refpeCl  for  him,  on  account  of  the  piety,  learning, 
and  candour  difplayed  in  his  earlier  performances,  ft  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  concern,  that  we  have  feen  him,  in  his  late  publi¬ 
cations,  manifeft  a  bigoted  and  uncharitable  difpofttiorr.  If  he 
could  be  perfuaded  to  correCi  this  difpofition,  and  to  return  to 
Fis  former  good  temper,  he  would  afluredly  find  that,  in  fo 
doing,  he  would  contribute  much  to  his  own  perfonal  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  not  a  little  to  his  reputation  and  efteem  in  the  learned 
and  Chriftian  world. 


Art.  II.  Letters  on  the  Prevalence  of  CbriJUanity ,  before  its  civil 
Lfiablijhment  :  With  Obfervations  on  a  late  Hifory  of  the  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Eaft  Apthorpe,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Cro.- 
don.  8vo.  5  s,  fewed.  Robfon.  1778. 

Hiv  yf*R.  Gibbon’s  Roman  Hiftory,  above  referred  to,  is  al- 
j  V  1  lowed,  by  all  readers  who  have  any  pretenfions  to  tafte, 
to  pofTefs  great  merit ;  but  that  the  ingenious  Author  fhould 
have  feduloufly  thrown  out  fufpicions  and  infinuations  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Chriftian  revelation,  and  this  under  the  fpecious 
appearance  of  having  a  refpeCt  for  it,  has  been  matter  of  gene¬ 
ral  complaint,  among  the  friends  and  advocates  of  our  religion. 
He  could  not,  it  is  urged,  but  know,  that  the  objections  which, 
with  an  affeCfed  caution,  he  has  brought  forward,  are  not  fuc’n 
as  have  been  fuggefted  only  to  himfelf.  Believers  in  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  gofpel,  have  long  fince  perceived,  confidered, 
and  replied  to  them,  in  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  manner:  and 
wherefore,  then,  it  is  afked,  fhould  fo  noble  a  work  as  Mr. 
Gibbon's  Hiftory  have  been  difgraced  by  an  apparent  want 
of  candour,  or  of  a  due  attachment  to  the  beft  interefts  of 
mankind  ?  Chriftianity  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fyf- 
tem  of  the  mo  ft  benign  tendency ;  and  therefore,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  no  attempt  to  weaken  its  credit,  and  leften  its  influence, 
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can  be  thought  to  wear  a  very  benevolent  afped.  One  benefit, 
however,  we  may  obferve,  has  accrued  to  the  Chriftian  world, 
from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  attack  :  it  hath  produced  a  number  of  learned 
and  able  defences ;  among  which  we  mull  rank:  the  Letters  now 
before  us. 

In  this  performance,  Mr.  Apthorpe  difcovers  much  erudition, 
as  well  as  good  fenfe  and  piety.  It  con  lifts  of  four  letters,  ad- 
d relied  to  Dr.  Backhoufe,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  1  he 
frji  contains  a  brief  view  of  the  controverfy  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  fecond  treats  on  the  ftudy 
and  ufe  of  hiftory.  The  third  prefents  us  with  eharaCteriftics 
of  the  paft  and  pre-fent  times.  Toward  the  dole  of  this  third 
letter  fome  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  objections  are  confidered  ;  and  with 
the  fame  view,  the  eftabliftiment  of  Paganifm  is  difcuffed  in  the 
fourth.  Each  letter  is  followed  by  a  large  collection  of  remarks 
and  Quotations  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  his  fubjed;  and  to  the 
fecond  letter  is  added,  among  other  things,  a  methodized  cata¬ 
logue  of  hifiorians ,  feleCted  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  works 
of  Volfius,  the  Bibliothcques  of  Fabricius,  Du  Frefnoy’s  method 
of  ftudying  hiftory,  chronology,  and  geography,  &c.  The  Au¬ 
thor  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  brief,  defective,  and  contracted  catalogue, 
But  we  are  perfuaded  that  any  perfon  who  wiftied  to  enter  deeply 
into  this  ftudy  would  find  it  an  ufeful  diredory,  containing  a 
greater  number  of  volumes  in  this  fcience,  than  moft,  perhaps, 
of  thofe  who  are  confidered  as  learned  men,  in  the  p  re  lent  day, 
have  laboured  through. 

CO 

Mr.  Apthorpe  fee  ms  to  have  been  folicitous  to  crowd  his  book 
with  learning,  and  authorities  ;  perhaps  beyond  what  was  ab~ 
folutely  requibte  ;  fuch  adjunCts  are,  however,  inftruCtive  and 
ufeful,  and  are  not  foreign  to  the  main  defign  of  the  Author, 
who  takes  a  large  compafs  before  he  directly  attacks  (ome  of 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  refiedions.  The  oblervations  on  hiftory,  its 
ufes,  the  qualifications  of  an  hiftorian,  &c.  in  the  fecond  let¬ 
ter,  would  afford  fome  acceptable  extrads,  but  we  {hall  feleCfc 
a  few  paflages  from  the  third,  which  charaderizcs  different 
periods  ol  the  world,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  prove  more  in- 
terefting  to  the  generality  of  our  Readers. 

c  Of  the  three  centuries,  which  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  the 
revival  of  learning  and  the  reformation  of  religion,  I  think, 
fays  our  Author,  we  may  difeern  three  diftind  charaders,  cor- 
refponding  in  fome  degree  to  the  feveral  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  invention,  judgment,  memory;  which,  though  all  are 
blended,  and,  in  iome  degree,  infeparable  in  the  operations  of 
intellect,  and  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  refulting  from  thofe  opera¬ 
tions,  yet  may  juftly  be  applied  to  characterize  each  of  the 
preceding  ages,  from  that  quality  wnich  predominates  in  each. 
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Your  fagacity  will  anticipate  the  ufes  of  this  fpeculation,  re- 
fpedting  the  manners  and  principles  of  our  own  times. 

‘  In  the  fixteenth  century  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated 
with  a  religious  ferment,  in  part  occafioned  by  the  revival  of 
learning,  but  chiefly  by  the  difcuflions  relative  to  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  reformation  in  the  preceding  age,  which  led  the  way 
to  the  great  revolution  begun  bv  Luther.  The  age  of  the  re¬ 
formation  may  be  confidered  as  the  age  of  invention.  A  fpirit 
of  enterprize  and  of  heroifm  characterized  the  princes  of  that 
age.  Leo  X  and  the  Popes  his  fuccefiors,  Solyman  the  Mag¬ 
nificent,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  moft  eminent  fovereigns  that  had 
ever  been  contemporaries  on  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Every  cir- 
cumftance  at  this  period  concurred  to  excite  the  fpirit  of  inven¬ 
tion,  in  religion,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  three  capi t:  1  dif- 
coveries,  of  printing,  the  compafs,  and  artillery,  were  now  ap¬ 
plied  with  emulation  to  enlarge  the  efforts  of  the  mind. — Theories 
in  religion,  long  loft  or  fupprefled,  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
learning,  genius,  and  induftrycf  the  reformers.  The  feriptures, 
now  firft  publifhed  and  tranflated,  opened/a  new  world  of  fcience, 
and  Chriftendom  was  aftonifihed  to  find  the  religion  of  the  New 
Teftament  fo  direffly  oppofite  to  that  of  Papacy.  The  fpirit  of 
invention  exerted  its  powers  in  the  fine  arts  of  poetry,  painting, 
fculpture,  architcdure,  revived  on  the  ancient  models,  by  a 
juft  and  bold  imitation  of  nature,  rather  in  her  great  and 
fublime,  thin  in  h  r  beautiful  and  delicate  exertions,  imagi¬ 
nation  feizes  the  iubhrrte  and  the  auguft  by  its  native  efforts 
aided  by  novelty  and  admiration  ;  while  the  *.  orreci  and  elegant 
refult  from  the  flow  procefs  of  imitation,  art,  and  experiment. 
In  Italy,  while  painting  animated  the  canvas  with  unrivalled 
expieffion,  and  lent  its  aid  to  towering  fuperfhtion  ;  poetry  re¬ 
vived  from  its  long  {lumber  of  twelve  ages.  It  found  or  formed 
a  language  fuited  to  its  fine  conceptions,  and  gave  models  of 
excellence  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  dark  fide  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  lhoclcs  us  with  a  portentous  atheifm,  arifing  from  the  de¬ 
tection  of  Popifh  fuperftition,  from  the  firft  efforts  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  from  the  literary  profligacy  of  thofe  humanifts,  who 
imbibed  and  propagated  all  the  corruptions  of  Paganifm,  thro’ 
an  exceffive  fond nefs  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  dailies.  Popery 
exerted  al  1  its  efforts  to  maintain  its  authority  by  its  partial  de- 
cifions  and  relentlefs  perfecutiqns.  In  the  reformation  itfelf, 
free  enquiry,  abfurdlv  connected  with  a  fpirit  of  dominion,  pro¬ 
duced  innumerable  fchifms,  while  a  fpirit  of  fanatic  fedition 
clouded  the  firft  dawn  of  liberty,  and  portended  the  enthufiafm 
§fid  long  civil  wars,  that  agitated  the  next  age. 
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c  The  feventeenth  century  was  the  age  of  erudition  and  crL 
ticifm,of  ecledfic  and  experimental  philofophy,  of  a  rational  and 
fcriptural  theology.  The  prevailing  character  was  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  judgment  and  the  powers  of  reafon  ;  but  with  excefles 
or  defeats  in  each  department  of  fcience.  Literature  and  criti- 
cifm,  e (pec i ally  the  verbal  part  of  each,  were  carried  to  excefs; 
and  ancient  elegance  was  loft  and  encumbered  in  the  retinue 
of  her  critics  and  commentators. — The  preceding  age,  on  the 
diftolution  of  the  religious  foundations,  had  difclofed  the  rich 
treafures  of  literature,  the  copying  of  which  was  one  of  the 

beft  employments  of  the  monaftic  orders  in  the  middle  ages _ _ 

Different  nations  had  their  fpecific  merit  in  this  revival  of  true 
fcience.  The  Italians  excelled  in  criticifm  on  the  writings  of 
their  renowned  anceftors  ;  the  Dutch  and  Germans  in  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  literary  hiftory  ;  the  French  in  ecclefiaftical  learning; 
the  Englifli  in  philofophy  and  theology.  In  philofophy  all  the 
•ancient  fedls  were  revived  and  cultivated  :  ftoicifm  by  Lipfius 
and  Gataker;  the  Epicurean  fyftem  by  Gaffendus;  Platonifm, 
both  in  its  original  form,  and  in  that  which  the  fchool  of  Plo¬ 
tinus  had  fraudulently  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianity,  was 
cultivated  perhaps  to  excefs  in  England ;  and  produced  are- 
fined  and  philofophic  enthufiafm.  Yet  in  the  laft  age,  philofo¬ 
phy  knew  its  province,  and  held  itfelf  in  due  fubjedfion  to  re¬ 
ligion.  The  ecledic,  which  alone  has  truth  for  its  ohjed,  was 
fo  fuccefsfully  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  as  to  have  happily 
become  the  reigning  philofophy/ 

Mr.  Apthorpe  proceeds  to  (peak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  fe¬ 
venteenth  century,  as  the  age  of  true  and  profound  erudition, 
when  fcience  of  all  kinds  was-  reduced  to  a  rational  and  moral 
certainty,  founded  on  experiment,  evidence,  and  juft  criticifm. 
Theology,  he  apprehends,  attained  to  fo  high  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  that  perhaps,  he  fays,  all  the  dogmatic  or  polemical 
diffusions  of  late  might  lately  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  great  divines,  efpecially  of  the  Englifli  church, 
in  the  laft  century,  and  farther  he  adds,  I  am  firmly  perfuaded 
that  the  beft  remedy  for  the  errors  of  the  prefent  century  is  to 
revert  to  the  principles  of  the  laft. 

We  fmcerely  join  with  our  Author  in  his  eulogium  on  this 
period;  it  produced  many  learned,  eminent,  and  excellent  men 
in  different  denominations  of  Chriftians,  to  whole  labours  the 
world  has  been  much  indebted,  and  from  whole  works  we  ffill 
receive  great  benefit :  but  we  fuppofe  that  to  eredf  any  of  their 
decifions  as  an  abfolute  ftandard  of  faith,  is  unneceffary,  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpe),  and  what  few  or  any  of  them 
would  have  wilhed.  As  upright  and  candid  enquirers  after  and 
lovers  of  truth,  they  were  probably,  at  times  at  leaff,  doubtful 
fhemfelves  on  fome  points  which  the  fcripturcs  have  not  clearly 
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fend  fully  declared  and  fettled.  May  we  not  perceive  this  in  per- 
ufing  the  works  of  the  great  Tillotfon,  whofe  name  is  fo  juftly 
here  mentioned  as  one  among  others  who  did  honour  to  the  fe- 
venteenth  century  ?  Confiderations  of  which  kind  may  tend  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  improper  and  unreafonable  for  any  men 
to  form  a  fet  of  proportions  on  difputable  topics  to  which  others 
ftfould  be  obliged  to  yield  at  leaf!  an  outward  confent. 

But  to  return  to  the  Writer,  who  dwells  with  pleafure  on 
tfse  above-mentioned  period,  and  afks,  c  Were  we  to  hx  on  a 
particular  sera,  when  all  political  and  theological  principles  were 
fe fee r mined  with  fufticient  precifion,  when  all  effential  errors 
Were  excluded  from  the  theories  of  learning,  religion,  and  go¬ 
vernment,  fliould  we  err,  in  taking  for  our  model  the  fectlement 
that  followed  the  revolution  ?  Shall  we  not  attain  to  perfection 
In  fcience,  policy,  and  religion,  in  proportion  as  we  revert  to 
the  maxims  of  that  epoch  ?  which,  difHnguifhed  by  a  true  phi- 
lofophy,  and  a  ftate  of  fociety  refined  without  luxury,  efta- 
blifhed  a  free  government  without  fa&ion,  uncorrupted,  unin¬ 
cumbered  ;  a  Proteftant  church,  with  a  full  toleration,  free 
from  the  rnfults  of  popery,  herefy,  and  deifm.’  But  our  Au¬ 
thor  laments  that  6  this  pure  and  happy  fettlement  did  not  long 
continue  in  this  ideal  perfection,  and  that  in  many  refpeCts,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  we  have  been  degenerating  ever  finced  And 
now  we  are  brought  to  our  own  times,  on  which  Mr.  Apthorpe 
enters,  with  a  difpoiition,  while  he  cenfures,  to  give  the  full 
allowance  of  praife.  He  begins  with  the  ftate  of  learning. 

c  It  fhould  feem,  fays  he,  that  as  the  laft  was  the  age  of  rea- 
fon  and  judgment,  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  age  of  fcience, 
of  method,  and  of  memory.  Like  rich  heirs,  we  are  contented 
with  collecting  and  accumulating  the  fruits  of  our  fathers  in- 
ftuftry,  without  being  folicitous  to  augment  or  improve  them. 
That  invention  is  not  our  charaCteriftic,  might  be  fhewn,  were 
it  not  fomewhat  invidious,  from  an  induction  of  particulars. 
.Poetic  invention  expired  with  Milton,  and  with  Dryden,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  harmony  and  correCtnefs.  This  is  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  When  philofophy  and  fcience  are  in  a  ftate  of 
maturity,  poetry  declines.  The  former  furnifh  the  materials  of 
erudition,  and  exercife  the  judgment.  The  latter,  the  fponta- 
neous  produce  of  a  rich  imag. nation,  withers  with  too  much 
culture ;  and  always  degenerates,  from  that  period,  when  its 
genuine  enthufiafrn  is  reftrained  by  art  and  criticifm  —-  Among 
the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  poetic  genius,  we  might  affign  that 
anxious  diligence,  with  which  our  beft  poets  fhun  that  rich 
fource  of  fuoiime  and  delightful  imagery,  which  flows  from  the 
fac  ’  d  fountain  of  religion. — In  philology,  the  prefent  age  has 
given  accuracy  and  fplendour  to  the  immortal  productions  of 
antiquity  :  }et,  is  it  an  ill-grounded  apprehenfion  that  ancient 
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Oiterature  is  rather  the  ornament  of  our  libraries,  than  the  ac^ 
•complifhment  of  our  minds  ?  and  that  it  has  been  fupplanted 
by  the  modi  (It  productions,  which  are  daily  read  and  forgotten? 

c  The  eclectic  philolophy,  both  natural  and  moral,  hath 
happily  taken  place  of  the  fedlarian,  arid  is  cultivated  with  at- 
fiduity.  Yet  the  philofophy  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
has  not  perhaps  received  any  great  accefiions,  beyond  what  may 
be  deduced  from  the  writings  of  thofe  mod:  eminent  of  men.  ir 
in  auNit  we  are  originals,  it  feerns  to  be  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  in  fome  phyfical  difeoveries. 

c  In  dogmatic  theology,  and  in  ethics,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  have  made  confiderable  advances.  Our  chief  glory 
is  in  the  elaborate  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gofpel 
aga:nft  the  inroads  of  deifm.  In  the  interpretation  of  icripture* 
philology  and  criticifm  have  almoft  excluded  the  dodlrinal  and 
devout  inveftigation  of  the  fublime  and  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  in- 
fpired  writers.  If  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  the  Oriental  and 
Jewifh  literature  (efpecially  of  Philo,  Jofephus,  and  the  early 
Fathers)  is  more  applicable  to  the  ftyle  and  fentiment  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  than  thofe  parelielifms  which  have 
been  fo  induftrioufly  collected  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

6  Thus/  adds  this  Writer,  c  with  a  freedom  which  perhaps  is 
fomewhat  cenfurable,  I  have  ftated  our  improvements  and  de- 
feels  in  fcience.  We  or  our  fucceffors  may  happily  avail  our- 
felves  of  paft  inventions  ;  fo  as  to  combine  the  diftindl  merits 
of  the  fifteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  with  thofe  which 
give  luftre  to  our  own.’  He  goes  on  to  date  fome  obftacles  to 
our  improvement,  and  the  caufes  of  modern  infidelity,  6  which, 
fays  he,  is  the  great  bar  to  all  advancement  of  human  happi- 
nefs.’  Among  thefe  he  reckons  the  neglecl  of  folid  literature, 
and  thus  proceeds : 

c  We  are  deemed  a  learned  nation,  and  the  age  itfelf  is  ge¬ 
nerally  addidted  to  letters.- — Literature  is  amazingly  cultivated 
by  immenfe  multitudes  of  writers  as  well  as  readers.  Yet  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  aim  of  the  former  feerns  to  be  to  furnilh  the  latter 
with  a  fugitive  amufement.  The  chief  recommendation  of 
books  confifts  in  their  drefting  up  in  a  pleading  form  fuch  parts 
of  a  fubjedl  as  admit  of  embellishment,  and  too  often  prefent- 
ing  under  thofe  flowers  the  poifon  of  afps. 

6  Many  parts  of  fcience,  much  in  fafhion,  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  revealed  religion.  Pure  mathematics  and  experi¬ 
mental  phyfics,  induce  principles  and  modes  of  reafoning,  which 
feem  favourable  to  the  inveftigation  of  abftradt  truth,  yet  in 
narrow  minds  are  repugnant  to  that  moral  evidence  which  we  al¬ 
lege  for  the  certainty  of  revelation.  Even  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  though  as  ftridlly  demonftrative  as  any  geometrical 
procefs,  would  not  convince  an  unbeliever  addicted  to  mathe¬ 
matical 
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matical  reafoning  ;  though  the  greateft  of  mathematicians  felt 
and  taught  the  demonftration  that  refults  from  it.  A  minute 
mathematician,  if  prejudiced  againft  revelation,  would  rank  the 
argument  from  prophecy  in  the  clafs  of  probabilities,  perhaps  of 
enthufiafms,  and  embarrafs  the  proofs  it  affords  with  endlefs 
uncertainties  :  while  plain  reafon  perceives  intuitively,  that  a 
great  number  of  ancient  and  circumftantial  predictions  are  proved 
bv  their  completion  to  come  from  God.  Thofe  who  under¬ 
value  moral  evidence,  fall  into  fcepticifm,  the  fafhionable  ma* 
lady,  which  infects  all,  who,  pretending  to  be  above  vulgar 
minds,  renounce  that  common  fenfe  which  is  the  bafis  of 
truth. 

c  The  ftudy  of  nature,  now  fo  much  in  vogue,  has  this  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  it  conftrains  us  to  look  up  to  nature’s  God,  But 
unhappily,  this  ftudy,  efpecialiy  in  its  minuter  branches,  bo¬ 
tany,  entomology,  conchology,  and  other  frivoiifms  (in  which 
the  fcience  chiefly  confifts  in  burdening  the  memory  with  a  bar¬ 
barous  and  complicated  vocabulary)  has  little  other  tendency 
than  to  divert  the  mind  from  looking  into  itfelf,  and  to  lead  it 
to  contemplate  the  omnipotent  Author  of  nature  as  a  phylical 
not  a  moral  agent  in  his  empire  of  creation. 

6  The  ancient  philofophy  thoroughly  explored,  leads  us  di- 
redfly  to  revealed  religion. — The  abufe  of  the  ancient  philofo¬ 
phy  in  the  very  few  who  fearch  into  its  depths,  confifts  in  fe- 
lebfing  from  the  mafs  thofe  flrining  fragments,  which  place  po¬ 
litical  and  focial  duties,  and  fome  rational  principles  of  natural 
religion  in  the  faireft  light:  not  reflecting  on  the  impure  mix¬ 
ture  of  fcepticifm  and  abfurdity  with  truth,  of  turpitude  with 
beauty,  and  of  atheifm  or  pantheifm  lurking  in  the  moll  ad¬ 
mired  works  of  antiquity.  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Anto¬ 
ninus,  have  more  of  this  inconfiftency  than  common  fenfe  is 
now  capable  of  :  fo  that  one  may  even  affirm,  that  vice  and  im¬ 
piety  are  no  where  taught  v/ith  more  effrontery  than  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  moft  applauded  philofophers.’ 

Among  our  Author’s  farther  obfervations,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  it  is  of  ufe,  in  order  to  convince  oui felves,  and 
others,  of  the  true  nature,  extent,  and  perfection  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  ethics,  to  form  them  into  coherent  lyftems  ;  and 
he  laments  the  neglect  of  fyftems  in  the  prefent  day  :  ‘  I  know 
not,  fays  he,  any  prejudice  more  fatal  to  the  fcience  of  theo¬ 
logy  than  that  contempt  of  fyftems,  which  is  al moft;  always  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  ignorance .’  This  is  fpeaking  very  ftrongly  ; 
a  contempt  for  fyftems  may  be  very  improper,  and  proceed  from 
pride,  but  that  it  is  always  a  proof,  and  as  our  Author  terms 
it,  an  unequivocal  proof  of  ignorance  is  not  fo  certain ;  and  per¬ 
haps  when  he  confiders  what  great  mifehief  a  bigotted  attach¬ 
ment  to  forms  and  fyftems  has  done  in  the  world,  he  will  per- 
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haps  abate  a  little  of  his  cenfure.  Some  plan  and  method  it  is 
natural  and  ufeful  to  form  on  mod  fubjetds,  but  in  points  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  can  only  be  guided  by  revelation ,  and  where 
that  has  not  explicitly  fettled  the  fubjedf,  it  is  not  only  unrea¬ 
sonable  but  dangerous  to  prefcribe  what  ought  to  be  believed. 

Mr.  Apthorpe  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  chara£ter  of  the  age, 
and  confiders  modijh  irreligion  and  infidelity  as  one  great  and  chief 
Source  of  our  corrupted  manners;  becaufe  all  redraints  except 
thofe  of  revealed  religion  are  inefficient  to  controul  imperious 
paflion,  &c.  He  however  comforts  himfelf  and  his  friend,  and 
we  would  hope  judly,  with  the  perfuadon  that  irreligion  has 
done  its  word,  and  that  a  veneration  for  the  Scriptures  begins 
to  revive.  And  now,  after  many  fenfible  and  judicious  obser¬ 
vations  on  fubjedls  bearing  fome  conne&ion  with  his  imme¬ 
diate  defign,  we  are  brought  to  that  part  of  the  volume  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  detedl  the  fallacy  of  fome  paffages  in 
Mr.  Gibbon’s  Hidory,  and  to  vindicate  Chridianity  from  the 
cenfures  of  that  elegant  writer.  He  fpeaks  of  Mr.  G .  with  juft 
refpedf,  but  obferves  that  c  the  prejudices  of  this  accom  pi  idled 
author  are  fo  obvious  from  the  moft  curfory  perufal  of  his  work, 
as  to  lead  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  revealed  religion  to 
difcern  that  the  ecclefiaftical  part  of  the  imperial  hidory,  was 
much  more  interefting  to  the  writer,  than  the  confufed  policy, 
the  military  defpotidn,  and  rapid  fuccefHon  of  its  Sanguinary 
tyrants.’ 

The  limits  allotted  to  this  Article  will  not  admit  of  our  pre- 
fenting  our  Readers  with  a  fatisfacfory  view  of  what  Mr.  Ap¬ 
thorpe  fays  in  this  important  part  of  the  work.  We  fhall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that  in  the  fourth  and  lad  letter,  which 
treats  of  the  Eftablijhment  of  Paganifim ,  he  difcuffes  the  fubjedb 
with  that  learning  and  ability  which  judly  entitle  his  obferva- 
tions  to  the  attentive  regard  of  the  Public.  On  the  whole,  he 
draws  this  general  conclufion,  that  fuch  was  the  ftrength  of  the 
Pagan  eftablifbment,  that  humanly  fpeaking  it  mud  appear  to 
the  higheft  degree  adonifhing  that  the  gofpel  fcheme  fhould 
have  been  able  not  only  to  withftand  but  to  defilroy  its  power  S 
a  power  which,  he  obferves,  c  was  irredftible,  and  its  fubver- 
fion  impracticable,  otherwife  than  by  a  divine  and  miraculous 
energy.’  And  from  hence,  he  apprehends,  arifes,  4  a  moral 
demonftration  of  the  Chriftian  religion/ 

Here  we  take  leave  of  our  Author,  referring  the  Readers  of 
this  Article,  for  further  particulars,  to  his  work  at  large ; 
which,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  afford  them  both  improvement 
and  pleafure. 
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fT^'HO'S  E  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  fubjedl  of 

•ft  pulpit  oratory,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
our  moft  celebrated  preachers,  will  find  little  that  is  new  in 
this  work.  It  contains,  however,  many  pertinent  and  juft  ob- 
fervations,  and  fome  finking  paflages  from  Clarke ,  Coneybeare , 
Sherlock ,  Seed,  Sterne,  Sic,  and,  confequently,  it  may  be  read  with 
confiderable  advantage  by  thofe  who  have  the  facred  office  in 
view. 

In  a  fhort  introdudlion,  the  Dodtor  tells  us  what  he  means 
by  a  Sermon.—4  By  that  fpecies  of  compofition,  fays  he, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  a  Sermon,  I  underhand,  adif- 
courfe  that  is  but  one  contexture  of  dodlrines,  thoughts,  words, 
figures,  and  images,  contained  in  holy  writ.’ 

If  this  definition  conveys  to  any  of  our  Readers  a  clearer  and 
more  diflindl  idea  of  a  Sermon  than  they  had  before,  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  us  ;  for  to  us  it  appears  fuch  a  definition 
as  leaves  the  thing  defined  much  more  unintelligible  than  it  was 
before.  The  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  great  ends 
which  a  preacher  hath  in  view  are,  and  can  be,  no  other,  than 
either  to  command  the  reafon,  engage  the  fancy,  or  touch  the 
paffions  of  his  hearers. 

4  Now  there  are  three  qualities,  or  perfedlions,  fays  he,  indifpen- 
fibly  requifne  for  the  attainment  of  fuch  valuable  ends,  viz.  an  unity 
of  defign,  a  juft  diflribution  of  the  fubjedt  into  its  feveral  heads, 
and  a  lihiplicjity  of  thought  and  expreffion.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  a 
perfedt  difcourfe  does  virtually  comprehend  in  it  but  oqe  {ingle  pro¬ 
portion,  or  branch  of  .dodlrine,  and  that  placed  in  the  moil  linking 
point  of  light.  Certain  yoving  dpclaimers,  yvhofe  motley  pieces  are 
made  up  of  the  molt  independent  matters  that  can  be  eaiily  ima¬ 
gined,  are  wonderfully  deficient  in  this  article.  Their  difcourfes, 
in  which  a  variety  of  morals  or  dodtrines  are  treated  in  a  flight  per- 
fundlory  manner,  have  the  ordinary  effedt  of  large  profpedls,  where 
the  eye  fees  little  or  nothing  diitindlly,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  feen. 
With  refpedt  to  the  fecond  requisite,  or  a  juft  divifion  of  the  fubjedt 
into  its  feveral  heads,  it  cannot  be  too  fimple  and  concife.  The 
two  radical  defedts  of  our  ancient  fermons  are  their  being  crumbled 
into  minute  infignificant  divifions,  or  enervated  by  ufelels  and  im¬ 
pertinent  digrefiions.  And  many  a  modern  one  totally  void  of  that 
lucid  order,  or  fuch  a  connexion  of  parts  as  ferves  to  refledl  a  light 
upon,  and  ftrengthen  each  other,  is  little  elfe  but  a  parcel  of  maxims 
or  fentences  tacked  together  in  I  know  not  what  fantallic  form.  Of 
this  fort  are  moil  of  thofe  equivocal  things  commonly  called  eftays, 
which  afford  no  conviction  to  the  underftanding,  no  entertainment 
to  the  fancy,  no  feeling  to  the  heart.  Their  authors  are  thus  hap¬ 
pily  decyphered  by  the  poet, 
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Thefe,  labouring  like  paviours,  mend  our  ways 
Wien  heavy,  huge,  repeated  flat  efiays  ; 

Ram  their  coarfe  nonfenfe  down,  though  ne'er  fo  dull. 

And  hem  at  ev’ry  thump  upon  your  fcull.  Youjvg. 

(  By  a  fimplicity  of  thought,  I  mean  all  thole  fentiments  which 
arife  naturally  out  of  the  fubjedt,  and  are  proportioned  to  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  and  ideas  of  mankind.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  (which 
feem  fo  obvious,  and  as  it  were  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  nature 
itlelfj  are  fuch  as  may  fall  into  the  minds  of  every  man,  but  gene¬ 
rally  do  not ;  fuch  as  all  the  world  may  have,  and  but  few  really 
have.  Each  fentiment  that  is  affeded  or  unnatural,  mean  or  ahjedt, 
finical  or  precife,  are  alike  faulty,  by  departing  from  a  juft  flm- 
plicity.  The  effential  and  inherent  perfeflion  of  fuch  a  {implicit/ 
of  thought  appears  from  hence,  that  it  is  equally  reltlhed  by  the 
learned  and  illiterate,  perions  of  every  form  of  life,  every  degree  of 
undemanding.  By  a  fimplicity  of  expreflion  X  would  be  underflood 
a  natural  and  eafy  flile,  free  from  all  peculiarities  of  di&ion  or  ano¬ 
malies  of  conflruclion.  All  {lately  and  gigantic,  all  quaint  and 
flowery,  all  homely  and  beaten  roads  ofexpreffion  are  repugnant  to, 
and  deviate  from,  this  lafl  quality  or  perfettion.  Some  preachers 
fhall  by  certain  odd  and  peculiar  modes  of  exprefling  themfelves, 
give  every  thing  they  deliver  a  foreign  and  unnatural  air,  which 
cannot  but  excite  a  weannefs  and  difguft.* 

Our  Author  introduces  the  fferfl-pait  of  his  work  with  telling 
us  that,  4  as  man  is  compounded  of  three  principal  ingredients, 
viz.  reafon,  imagination,  and  paflions,  eloquence  divides  itfelf 
into  the  rational,  the  florid,  and  the  pathetic,  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  addrefied  to  one  or  the  other;  that  the 
pulpit  eloquence  in  England  is  plainly  of  the  fevere  and  ra¬ 
tional  fpecies,  a  genera]  fpirit  of  reafon ing  and  enquiry  having 
in  a  great  degree  extinguished  the  natural  enthufiafms  of  the 
human  mind  in  religious  fubjedls,’ — 4  Ranging  however  all 
Chriflian  orators  under  three  diftinct:  clafles,  continues  he,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  mark  out  the  capital  beauties  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  each  of  them. 

‘  R  you  would  behold  the  native  light  of  truth  obfeured  by  no 
cloudy  or  ambiguous  phrafes,  no  falfe  or  aiftorted  fentiments,  no 
corrupt  paflions  or  acquired  prejudices,  perufe  the  ineftimable  fer- 
mons  of  Clarke  and  Convbeake.  The  chief  meric  of  thefe  two 
celebrated  preachers  lies  in  that  fcholaflic  precifion  and  philofophic 
clofenefs,  with  which  each  fpecial  article  of  faith  or  morals  is 
treated.  Few  or  no  Tallies  of  fancy  are  committed,  which  arife 
from  the  mind’s  collecting  all  its  powers  to  view  only  one  fide  of  a 
fubjedt,  while  it  leaves  the  other  unohferved.  All  florid  epithets, 
all  frigid  circumlocutions,  which  only  tend  to  weaken  or  debafe  an 
argument,  are  utterly  leje&ed.  Each  finifhed  difeourie  forms  a 
whole,  coherent  and  proportioned  in  itfelf,  with  due  fubordinaey  of 
xonilituent  parts.  If  it  turns  upon  a  branch  of  morality,  or  any 
particular  virtue,  they  never  fail  to  ftase  the  limits,  extent,  and 
compaisofit,  with  a  wonderful  juitneis  and  propriety.  If  it  refts 
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upon  arty  article  of  faith,  they  ever  comprize  the  ■  odtrinaf  partin 
fuch  a  fpace,  as  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  a  diilind  and  particular 
enforcement  of  the  pradical  duties  refulting  from  it.’ 

Our  Author  produces,  i n  the  next  place,  a  few  pafFages  from 
the  fermons  of  Clarke  and  Coneybeare  as  proofs  of  their  logical 
precifion,  their  accuracy  of  diftin&ion,  their  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  and  dear  cxpofition  of  fcripture  language,  &c.  and 
then  (hews,  at  full  length,  the  fuprrior  excellence  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  the  apoflle  Paul,  in  that  fpecies  of  oratory  which  is 
addrefied  to  the  underftanding. 

The  Dodor  introduces  the  fecond  part  of  his  work  with 

obferving  that  the  bufinefs  of  a  Chrijlian  orator  is  not  merely  to 

explain  the  word  of  God ,  but  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 

give  his  hearers  a  thorough  fenfe  of,  and  proper  relifh  for  it; — 

that  the  naked  truth,  ftripped  of  every  ornament  which  the 

imagination  is  able  to  lend  it,  (hall,  with  all  its  charms,  be 

little  heeded  by  the  many — 4  Its  pure  and  delicate  light,  fays 

he,  does  not  enough  ftrike  that  which  there  is  of  fenfible  in 

man.’ — As  our  Author  has  quoted  Bruyere ,  Gifbert ,  and  fome 

other  French  writers,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  fen- 
•  c  •  ' 

tence  is  a  literal  tranflation  from  the  French ;  if  we  are  miftaken 
in  this,  we  are  at  lofs  to  account  for  his  expreffing  himfelf  in 
fo  affeded  a  manner. 

He  next  obferves,  that  objeds  fo  remote  from  fenfe  and  mat¬ 
ter  as  moral  and  divine  truths  are,  require  to  be  brought  near 
the  mind,  and  made  familiar  to  it  by  flrength  of  imagery ; — that 
the  great  and  chief  difficulty  confifts  in  knowing  how  to  make 
a  due  feparation  between  thefe  graces  and  ornaments  which, 
being  natural  and  genuine,  fet  off  and  adorn  the  truth,  and 
thofe  which,  being  fpurious  and  foreign,  only  tend  to  weaken  and 
debafe  it ; — that  the  beautiful  fimplicity  which  we  fo  much  ad¬ 
mire  in  the  compofitions  of  the  ancients,  is  perfedly  confident 
with  the  former,  but  altogether  repugnant  to  the  latter. 

1  The  Grecian  orator,  fays  he  (whole  eloquence  alone  raifed  him 
a  fort  of  throne,  and  fixed  the  hearts  of  a  whole  republic  in  him), 
feeks  for  no  ornaments  but  what  arife  naturally  from  the  fubjed  in 
hand,  makes  ufe  of  no  flowers  but  what  offer  themfelves  of  their 
own  accord.  Having  no  other  paflion  bur  the  love  of  truth  itfelf,  he 
difdains  to  render  her  lefs  beautiful  or  effeminate  by  tricking  her  up 
with  painted  metricious  graces.  By  an  energy  of  thought  and  ve¬ 
hemence  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  was  able  to  raife  that  fpirit,  and 
excite  thofe  affe&ions,  which  he  was  deflrous  to  raife  and  excite. 
The  true  intereft  of  the  people  to  whom  he  addreffea  himfelf  being 
ever  uppermoft  in  his  view  and  thoughts,  he  feems  to  forget  or  lofe 
fight  of  himfelf.  Th zfalrvation  of  his  country  being  the  iole  and 
ultimate  end  of  all  his  nntfhed  orations,  the  applaufe  which  refulted 
from  thence  to  himfelf  appears  to  be  much  benea  h  his  regard. 
How  in  finitely  worthy,  in  all  thefe  refpe&s,  is  the  Grecian  of  being 
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Imitated  by  every  Chriftian  orator .  How  far  is  it  beneath  the  latter 
to  be  ftudioufly  hunting  after  thofe  frivolous,  puerile,  affe&ed  orna¬ 
ments  which  were  rejected  with  contempt  by  the  former!  Of  this 
fort  are  the  flafhing  metaphor,  the  brilliant  fimile,  the  luxuriant 
allegory,  the  florid  epithet,  the  contrafted  phrafe,  and  the  remote 
allufion,  All  thefe  pitiful  embellifhments,  which  are  fo  induftrioufly 
fought  out  and  fo  highly  admired  by  littl z  fanciful  writers,  only  ferve 
to  corrupt  and  debafe  the  truth.  They  may  be  refembled  to  the 
plaiftering  of  marble ,  or  the  painting  of  gold ,  the  glory  of  which  is  to 
be  ieen,  and  to  fhine  by  no  other  luffre  but  their  own.  Such  an 
effeminate  ftudy  of  beauty  is  (according  to  the  moft  judicious  and  ele¬ 
gant  of  critics )  no  other  than  taking  pains  to  be  ugly  or  deformed. 

The  folidity  and  grandeur  of  the  fubjects  which  are  handled,  is 
that  which  forms  the  charafter  of  true  and  perfect  eloquence.  Such 
is  the  native  and  inherent  greatnefs  of  thofe  topics  which  belong  to 
the  Chriftian  orator ,  that  they  will  hardly  admit  of,  and  are  very 
liable  to  be  fullied  by,  ornaments  in  general.  The  glorious  attri¬ 
butes  of  God,  the  affonilhing  exertion  or  difplay  of  his  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  juftice  and  power,  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  an 
endlefs  and  inconceivable  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniihments  in  a 
world  to  come,  the  refu  rreftion  of  our  bodies  at  the  laft  day,  the 
ffupendous  awfulnefs  of  a  future  judgment,  when  the  fon  of  man 
Jhall  come  in  his  glory ,  and  all  the  holy  angels  <with  himt  and  before  him 
Jhall  be  gathered  all  nations ,  are  a  fort  of  truths  which  hand  in  need 
©f  no  foreign  embellilhments.  The  purity,  majefty,  and  energy  of 
them,  are  fure  to  be  diminilhed  by  florid  epithets ,  brilliant  metaphors , 
or  ufelefs  circumlocutions.  All  graces  muff  be  utterly  excluded,  except 
of  that  kind  which  may  be  faid  decently  to  adorn  without  incumbering, 
and  modeffly  to  fhine  without  glaring.  In  fine,  the  imagination  does 
its  proper  office,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  handmaid  to  truth , 
neither  over-dreffing  her,  nor  leaving  her  wholly  naked.* 

Dr.  Weales  then  proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  few 
paffages  from  the  fermons  of  Seed  and  Sterne ,  whom  he  Angles 
out  from  among  that  race  of  orators,  whofe  fancy,  he  fays, 
was  full  apt  to  catch  and  blaze  out  in  metaphor ,  frnile ,  and  the 
like.  In  regard  to  Seed,  he  obferves  very  juftly,  that  thofe 
glitterings,  with  which  every  difcourfe  is  befprinkled  (we  ufe 
his  own  words),  may  afford  fome  little  entertainment  to  the 
imagination,  but  will  not  at  all  contribute  towards  colouring 
the  boifterous  and  rebellious  pajfions,  or  delivering  a  bewildered 
reafon  from  error  and  prejudice; — that  the  hearers  rife  as  from 
a  painted  banquet,  going  away  juft  as  empty  and  void  of  fpiri- 
tual  food  as  they  fat  down  to  it. 

Sterne,  we  are  told,  has  adulterated  the  word  of  God  with  a  vi¬ 
cious  mixture  of  foreign  or  unnatural  ornaments — loofe  fparkles 
of  wit,  luxuriant  defcriptions,  fmart  antithefes,  pointed  fenti- 
ments,  epigrammatical  turns  or  expreffions,  are  frequently  to 
be  met  within  his  fermons. — The  great  truths  of  the  gofpel 
are  enervated  by  the  fupernumerary  decorations  of  llyle  and 
Rev.  June  1778.  F  f  eloquence. 
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eloquence, — -In  a  word,  his  oratory  is  decked  in  all  the  glow* 
ins;  colours  of  poetry,  as  it  firft  appeared  in  Greece. 

Dr.  Weales  fhews  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  poflcfled, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  that  faculty  which  enables  the  preacher 
to  give  elegance  to  fimplicity,  and  dignity  to  the  moil  common 
and  obvious  truths.  In  this  fecond  part  of  his  work  the  Reader 
will  likewife  find  fome  pertinent  remarks  on  our  modern  de¬ 
claimed. 

The  third  part  is  introduced  in  the  following  manner:— 

*  The  Christian  Orator,  who  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  con-  . 
vince  his  hearers  by  the  rnolt  powerful  arguments,  or  to  p!eaie 
them  by  clothing  thofe  arguments  with  all  tire  natural  graces  and 
ornaments  of  which  they  are  capable,  hath  left  the  molt  important 
and  the  moil  difficult  part  of  his  work  undone.  It  is  no  fuch  rare 
talent  to  fhew  a  man  the  path  of  life  and  to  make  it  as  dear  as 
poffible  that  it  is  at  once  his  duty  and  his  intereft  to  walk  in  it,  but 
it  calls  for  more  than  ordinary  powers  to  work  upon  his  will  and 
affections  to  that  degree,  as  actually  to  determine  him  to  walk  in  it. 
For  fuch,  alas!  is  the  native  pride  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  will 
not  prefently  yield  to  the  juft  empire  of  reafon  ;  and  fuch  is  its 
acquired  obftinacy,  that  when  it  can  hold  out  no  longer,  it  will 
even  impel  a  man  to  adt  in  full  and  diredt  oppofition  to  it. 

4  How  a  preacher  then  is  to  become  mailer  of  the  heart  and  affec¬ 
tions  y  fo  as  to  regulate  every  movement  of  them  at  pleaiure, 
is  the  great  point  in  queftion.  To  touch  or  play  upon  the  paffions 
(which  may  be  confidered  as  no  other  than  the  flops  and  keys  of  the 
foul)  in  a  malierly  way,  is  confeffedly  an  extraordinary  gift,  and  falls 
to  the  {hare  of  but  very  few.  The  only  way  by  which  an  Orator 
can  poffefs  it  in  any  degree,  is  to  apply  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
enquire  upon  what  occafions,  and  in  what  manner  Ins  own  heart  is 
wont  to  be  affe&ed.  Now  every  emotion  of  joy  or  forro~M ,  hope 
or  fear ,  that  himielf  hath  experienced,  took  us  rife  from  either 
the  lively  apprehenfion  of  home  impending,  or  the  adtual  feeling 
of  fome  immediate  good  or  evil.  From  whence  it  clearly  follows, 
that  one  perfon  {hall  excel  another  in  the  article  of  railing  thofe 
emotions,  in  proportion  to  his  {kill  and  ability  of  painting  fuch 
good  or  evil  in  more  or  lefs  glowing  colours.  The  pathos  in  a 
jfermon  is  the  objedt  not  of  reafon ,  but  fentiment ,  and  can  be  efti- 
mated  only  from  ns  impreffions  on  the  minds  of  an  audience.  In 
line,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  diredt  way  to  the 
heart  lies  through  the  imagination. 

‘  Among  ft  the  few  Englijh  preachers  who  have  excelled  in  railing  the 
paffions,  I  lhall  not  fcruple  to  give  the  firft  place  to  the  juitly  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Sherlock.  A  noble  glow,  a  rich  vein  of  eloquence,  runs 
through  his  admirable  difcourfes.  His  oratory  comes  in  to  the  aid 
of  argument,  and  impreffes  thofe  truths  which  logic  teaches  in  a 
warmer  and  more  efFedlual  manner.  His  plan  or  defign  is  ever  the 
moft  juft,  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  complete  imaginable.  He  lays 
down  fuch  rules  and  principles  as  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  with  equal 
certainty  and  evidence  upon  all  readers.  Aimoft  all  his  propofitions 

are 
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are  particular  and  determinate,  and  consequently  influencing.  The 
fentiments  ariflng  out  of  the  fubjeft,  are  in  their  own  nature  juft, 
great,  and  emphatical.  The  diftion,  which  is  chafte  and  Ample  in. 
the  dodrinal  part,  doth,  with  wonderful  propriety,  rife^and  grow 
warm  by  fome  heightenings  of  imagination  in  th z  pi adii>.al. 

Our  Author  now  goes  on  to  lay  before  his  readers  Several 
■pafiages  from  the  fermons  of  Sherlock ,  South ,  Atterbury ,  and 
\Tillotfon ,  and  to  point  out  their  beauties  ;  after  which,  he  (hews 
ithat  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  are  entitled  to  a  diftinguifhed 
place  in  the  lift  of  pathetic  writers,  inferring,  with  this  view, 
;a  variety  of  Striking  paffages  from  the  New  Tejlament^  contain¬ 
ing  the  Strongeft  addrefles  to  the  hopes  and  Sears  of  mankind. 

We  Shall  ^conclude  this  article  with  the  following  paflage, 
which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  of  every  one  who  is, 
mr  intends  to  be,  engaged  in  thefacred  office: 

‘  Let  the  ambaSTador  of  ChriSl/  fays  our  Author,  ‘  aft,  and  talk, 
and  think  as  becometh  one  invested  with  fo  auguft  and  honourable 
a  charafter.  A  good  life  is  the  molt  compendious  and  the  molt 
powerful  of  all  reformers.  It  is  a  fort  of  argument  that  lies  level 
to  the  apprehenfions,  and  will  find  its  way  into  the  hearts,  of  all 
men.  Primitive  lives  and  primitive  labours  can  and  will  alone  recover 
the  relpeft  paid  to  our  funftion  in  primitive  days.  As  long  as  the 
preacher  of  the  gofpei  keeps  his  eye  Readily  fixed  upon  that  great 
end  which  he  hath  laid  himfelf  under  the  moll  folemn  vows  never 
to  lofe  fight  of,  l  mean  the  falvation  of  thofe  committed  to  his 
charge,  he  may  look  upon  himfelf,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon  by 
'Others,  as  a  fello^w- ^worker  with  God.  But  as  foon  as  he  takes  his  eye 
off  from,  or  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  luch  end,  he  ought  to  con- 
fider  himfelf,  and  will  be  considered  by  others,  as  the  moft  perfidious 
of  all  traitors,  the  moft  contemptible  of  all  hypocrites. 


Art.  IV.  A  Treatife  on  Prattical  Seamanjhip  ;  with  Hints  and  Re¬ 
marks  relating  thereto  :  defigned  to  contribute  Something  towards 
fixing  Rules  upon  philofophical  and  rational  Principles;  to  make 
Ships,  and  the  Management  of  them  ;  and  alfo  Navigation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  more  perfeft,  and  confequemly  iefs  dangerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  Health,  Lives,  and  Property.  By  William  Hucchinfon, 

Mariner,  and  Dock-mafter  of  Liverpool.  4to.  12  s.  6d.  , Printed 
for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Richardfon  and  Urquhart,  London, 
and  at  all  the  principal  Sea  ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Navigation,  as  an  art,  is  the  proper  addrefs  in  ma¬ 
naging  that  great  and  complicated  machine,  a  (hip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  feamanjkip ,  as  a  fcience  :  but  while 
the  theory  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  fome  acquaintance 
With  letters,  this  manual  dexterity  is  the  refult  of  hard  labour 
and  dangerous  experience  ;  in  the  turbulent  courfe  of  which, 
all  literary  knowledge  is  oftener  totally  neglected  or  forgot,  than 
cultivated.  The  Writer  of  this  ufeful  work  concludes  his  pre¬ 
face  with  the  following  account  of  himfelf; 
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p3  Hutchlnfon’j  Treat  if e  on  Practical  Seamanjhlp , 

«  Moft  of  the  ufeful  arts  having  been  made  public,  to  our  great 
improvement  and  advantage,  emboldens  me  to  publifh  this  laboured 
performance  on  this  long  neglected  fubjeft,  which,  I  muftown,  will 
appear  to  great  difadvantage  from  the  unexpected  difficulties  I  have 
found,  in  being  a  new  writer,  venturing  to  lead  the  way  on  fo  im¬ 
portant  and  extenfive  a  fubjed,  in  this  learned  criticiiing  age;  but 
for  my  imperfections,  as  a  fcholar,  I  hope  the  critics  will  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  my  having  been  early  in  life  at  fea  as  cook  of  a  collier , 
and  having  fince  then  gone  through  all  the  moft  adtive  enterprifing 
employments  I  could  meet  with,  as  a  feaman,  who  has  done  his 
Left,  and  who,  as  an  author,  would  be  glad  of  any  remarks  candidly 
pointed  out  how  to  improve  his  deleds,  if  there  ffiould  be  a  demand 
for  a  fecond  edition/ 

In  hopes  that  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  labours  for  the  inftrudlion  of 
his  feafaring  brethren,  will  be  rewarded  with  a  demand  for 
more  editions,  we  candidly  advife  him  to  put  his  work  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  hand  of  fome  literary  friend,  to  revife  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  which  is  confufed  and  ungrammatical  throughout. 
Plain  language  is  beft  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  inftrudlion; 
but  purity  of  ftyle  is  as  effential  to  clearnefs  of  exprefiion,  as 
clean  linen  is  to  neatnefs  of  drefs  ;  neither  of  them  being  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  the  charge  of  foppifhnefs,  either  at  fea  or  land. 

The  inftru&ions  here  given  to  Teamen,  apply  to  a  variety  of 
critical  circumftances  ;  and  are  illuftrated  with  cafes  from  the 
Author’s  experience,  as  well  as  with  engravings.  His  account 
of  the  coal  veffels  and  their  voyage  between  Newcaftle  and 
London,  may  ferve  as  an  acceptable  fpecimen  of  the  work  $ 

allowing  for  the  defedls  juft  mentioned. 

«  From  all  that  I  have  feen,  thofe  feamen  in  the  Eaft  India  trade 
are  the  moft  perieft  in  the  open  Teas.  And  thofe  in  the  coal  trade 
to  London  the  moft  perfect  in  difficult  narrow  channels,  and  tide 
ways,  where  they  fail  by  the  voyage,  which  makes  it  their  mtereft 
to  be  as  dexterous  and  expeditious  as  poffible  in  working  and  ma¬ 
naging  their  (hips,  which  in  general  are  4  or  qoo  tons,  and  ^which 
makes  this  trade  the  beft  nurfery  in  the  world  for  hardy,  a&ive,  and 
expert  feamen.  And  as  moft  Arps  raull  be  conduced  through 
channels,  or  narrow  waters,  in  their  way  to  fea,  I  will  endeavour  to 
remark  what  I  think  deferves  notice  in  making  paflages  in  this  coal 

trade* 

‘  In  the  navigation  from  Newcaftle  to  London,  two  thirds  of  the 
way  is  amoogft  dangerous  Ihoals,  and  intricate  channel,  as  may  be 
feen  by  the  chart  of  the  coaft,  and  the  fhips  are  as  large  as  the  ftioal 
channels  will  admit  them  to  get  through  with  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
which  requires  to  be  known  to  a  great  exacinefs  to  proceed  in  pto- 
per  time/ and  dexterous  pilots  to  navigate  through  thofe  channels 
with  fafety  and  expedition,  to  make  fo  many  voyages  in  the  year, 
that  they  may  be  gainers  by  their  (hips,  which  are  numerous  as 
well  as  large,  and  managed  by  the  feweft  men  and  in  a  more  com¬ 
plete  manner  than  in  any  other  trade  that  1  know  of  in  the  world, 

conildering  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  and  how  deep  the  Hup* 
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are  loaded,  and  how  lightly  they  are  balafted,  yet  they  meet  with 
very  few  Ioffes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fhips  which  the 
owners  generally  run  the  rifque  of,  and  thereby  fave  the  expence  of 
infurance,  by  which  means  they  can  afford  to  freight  their  fhips 
cheaper  than  others,  fo  that  they  are  become  the  chief  carriers  in  the 
timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  flax  trades. 

*  Blowing  weather  and  contrary  winds,  often  colledl  a  great  many 
of  thefe  colliers  together,  fo  that  they  fail  in  great  fleets,  flriving 
with  the  utmoft  dexterity,  diligence,  and  care,  againfl  each  other,  to 
get  flrft  to  market  with  their  coals,  or  for  their  turn  to  load  at  New- 
caftle,  where  at  the  flrft  of  a  wefterly  wind,  after  a  long  eaflerly  one, 
there  are  fometimes  two  or  three  hundred  fhips  turning  to  wind¬ 
ward  in,  and  failing  out  of  that  harbour  in  one  tide;  the  light  of 
fo  many  fhips,  palling  and  crofling  each  other  in  fo  little  time 
and  room,  by  their  dexterous  management,  is  faid  to  have  made  a 
travelling  French  gentleman  of  rank,  to  hold  up  his  hands  and  ex¬ 
claim,  “  that  it  was  there  France  was  conquered the  entrance  into 
the  harbour  being  fo  very  narrow,  with  dangerous  rocks  on  one  fide, 
and  a  fleep  fand  bank  on  the  other,  with  a  hard  fhoal  bar  acrofs, 
where  the  waves  of  the  fea  frequently  run  very  high,  and  puts  them 
under  the  neceflity  of  being  very  brilk  and  dexterous. 

‘  What  is  moil  worthy  remarking  here  when  they  are  going  out 
with  a  fair  wind  with  their  great  deep  loaded  fhips,  and  the  waves 
running  high  upon  the  bar,  that  they  would  make  the  fhip  ftrike 
upon  it,  if  fhe  was  to  fail  out  pitching  againfl  the  head  waves,  to 
prevent  which  when  they  come  to  the  bar,  they  in  a  very  mafterly 
manner  bring  the  fhip  to,  and  fhe  drives  over,  rolling  broad  flde  to 
waves,  which  management  preferves  her  front  linking. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  bold  Angle  adventurer  getting  to  fea  out  of  this 
harbour,  when  many  fit i p s  lay  windbound  with  the  wind  and  waves 
right  in,  and  right  upon  the  fhore  without  the  harbour;  he  having 
a  final!  handy  fhip,  and  no  doubt,  materials  and  men  that  could  be 
depended  upon,  made  every  thing  fnug  and  ready,  as  the  occaflon 
required,  and  got  as  near  the  bar  as  fhe  could  ride  with  fafety,  and 
had  the  fails,  that  were  defigned  to  be  carried,  furled  with  rope- 
yarns  that  would  eaflly  break;  he  then  took  the  advantage  as  may 
be  fuppofed,  of  the  flrft  of  the  ebb  of  a  high  itrong  fpring  tide  when 
there  was  water  enough  and  fo  drove  over  the  bar,  ftern  foremoll, 
with  the  fails  all  furled  and  the  yards  braced  lbarp  up,  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  tide  out  of  the  harbour,  till  they  reached  the  fea  tide  from 
the  fouthward  along  the  coaft,  then  put  the  helm  hard  a  ftarboard, 
and  brought  the  fhip  by  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  e#<pedi' 
tioufly  fet  all  the  fails  they  could  carry  ;  the  tide  checking  the  {hip 
two  points  on  the  lte  bow  helped  her  to  get  to  windward  off  the  lee 
fhore,  fo  that  they  made  their  courfe  good  along  the  coail,  and  got 
their  paffage. 

‘  When  it  happens  that  a  great  fleet  of  loaded  fhips  fails  out  in  one 
tide,  with  the  flrft  of  a  welleriy  wind,  thofe  that  draw  the  leaft 
water  take  the  advantage  and  get  over  the  bar  flrft  to  fea,  where 
they  fttive  and  carry  all  the  fail  poflible  to  get  and  keep  a  head  of 
each  other,  and  the  failed  failing  and  heft  managed  (hips  common¬ 
ly  get  the  advantage  whilft  they  are  in  the  open  and  clear  part  of 
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the  Tea,  till  they  come  to  work  out  of  Yarmouth  Roads,  where  for 
want  of  water  the  (hips  of  the  greateft  draft  are  often  obliged  to 
flay  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  each  fhip  is  glad  to  follow  ano¬ 
ther  that  they  know  draws  more  water  than  themfelves  when  going 
through  dangerous  channels,  this  colledls  many  of  them  near  toge¬ 
ther  again  for  their  mutual  lafety,  each  heaves  the  lead  and  mattes 
known  aloud  the  foundings,  which  often  pioves  the  principal  guide 
to  the  whole  fleet,  as  by  that  they  find  and  keep  the  bell  of  the 
deep  in  the  intricate  channels  they  pafs  through,  and  in  which  they 
often  have  a  great  deal  of  turning  to  windward  again!!  ftrong  well: 
erly  winds  When  they  are  obliged  to  Hop  the  lee  tide  they  go  it 
with  the  bell  bower  anchor  and  cable  to  the  better  end,  wh  ch  makes 
them  fo  expert  in  heaving  up  their  anchors,  and  getting  under  way, 
as  well  as  working  their  Ihips  to  windward  (as  particularly  deicribed 
page  50),  and  efpecially  up  the  Svvin  channel,  in  fuch  weather  when 
they  would  not  venture  to  proceed  with  a  fair  wind  ;  this  feems  a  pa* 
radox  to  many  people,  therefore  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  explain  their 
lingular  conduct  on  this  occafion. 

When  they  turn  to  windward  up  the  Swin  in  dark  hazey  weather, 
they  know  by  their  foundings  when  they  are  in  a  fair  way,  and 
what  fide  of  the  channel  they  are  on,  and  by  Handing  quite  acrois 
the  main  channel  from  fide  to  fide  avoid  the  danger  o!  be  ng  hook¬ 
ed  in,  on  the  wrong  fide  of  fpits  of  fand  into  fwatches  where  the 
tide  runs  through,  and  where  there  is  the  fame  foundings  at  the  en¬ 
trance  as  in  the  right  channel,  which  is  the  reafon  that  with  a  fair 
wind  and  hazey  weather,  a  compafs  courfe  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
therefore  each  fhip,  very  artfully,  endeavours  to  get  a  leader  that 
they  know  draws  more  water  than  themfelves,  and  the  leading  lhip 
knowing  their  danger  running  no  farther  than  they  think  is  fafe, 
commonly  lets  go  her  anchor,  the  next  following .  lhip  apprehending 
the  fame  danger,  has  their  anchors  ready  and  lets  it  go  juft  above  the 
firil  lhip,  and  the  next  fleers  clofe  pall  thefe  two  Ihips  and  comes  ;o 
an  anchor  juft  above  them,  and  fo  on  with  the  next,  till  the  whole 
fleet  forms  a  line  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  the  fhip  that  was  firfl 
becomes  iatl,  when  they  commonly  again  heave  up  her  anchor, 
and  fleer  clofe  by  the  whole  fleet  if  they  are  perceived  to  ride  a-float, 
and  the  next  lhip  follows  them,  and  either  comes  to  an  anchor  again 
above  the  uppermoft  lhip  as  before,  or  proceeds  forward,  according 
as  they  find  by  the  foundings,  by  which  they  know  that  they  have  palt 
the  dangers  they  were  afraid  of  and  gets  into  a  fafe  track,  where 
they  can  depend  upon  the  compafs  couife,  tnen  they  fee  ano  carry  ail 
the  fail  polliblp  to  get  or  keep  a-head  of  each  other. . 

‘  Their  management  in  working  thefe  large  Ihips  to  windward, 
up  mod  parts  of  London  river  with  their  main-fails  let  is  iikewile 
remarkable,  and  from  their  great  pradlice  knowing  the  depth  of 
water  according  to  the  time  of  tide,  and  how  much  the  lhip  will  Ihoot 
a  head  in  flays-;  they  Hand  upon  each  tack  to  the  greateft  niceiy 
clofe  from  lide  to  fide  as  far  as  poffible  things  will  admit  of  to  keep 
in  a  fair  way,  and  where  eddies  occafion  the  true  tide  to  run  very 
na  row,  or  Ihips,  &c.  lie  in  the  way  lo  as  not  to  give  room  to  turn 
to  windward,  they  very  dexteroufly  brail  up  mainlail  and  forcfail, 
and  drives  to  wiadward  with  the  tide  under  their  topfaiis  by  iuch 
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rules  as  has  been  defcribed,  and  in  the  Pool  where  there  is  fo  little 
room  to  pals  through  fuch  crowds  of  (hips,  their  management  has 
afforded  me  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  when  they  get  near  their  de- 
figned  birth,  to  what  a  nicety  they  let  go  the  anchor,  ‘veers  out  the 
cable  to  run  freely  as  the  occafion  may  require,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
fhip  up  exactly  in  time  in  furprifing  little  room,  clear  of  the  other 
fhips,  and  lays  her  eafiiy  arid  fairly  along  fide  of  the  tier  oi  (hips 
where  they  moor,  fo  that  as  they  fay  they  can  work  and  Jay  their 
fhips  to  a  boat’s  length  as  occafion  requires.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  to  ill orten  the  voyage  by  which  the  men  are  paid,  occaiions 
this  extraordinary  induftry,  and  dexterous  management,  every  man 
for  his  own  interefi  here  exerts  himfelf,  encouraging  and  firivir g  to 
get  before  and  excel  each  other,  in  doing  the  neeeffary  duty.  When 
it  happens  that  the  fhips  come  a  ground,  they  readily  firft  carry  out 
a  catch  anchor  and  towiine,  and  if  that  is  deficient,  they  haul  out  a 
bovver  anchor  by  it,  to  heave  the  fhip  off.  In  heaving  up  their 
anchors  briikly  with  a  windlafs,  they  greatly  excel  other  merchant 
fhips,  but  the  difference  of  men  as  well  as  things,  can  only  be  known 
by  companion ;  i  had  a  fhip  in  the  merchant’s  fervice,  that  hove 
with  nine  handfplkes  double  man’d  at  the  windlafs,  to  heave  up  the 
fmall  bower  anchor,  which  vve  found  fo  difficult,  and  took  up  fo 
much  time,  that  to  avoid  the  rifques  we  run  in  getting  the  (hip  under 
way  in  narrow  waters,  I  was  going  to  have  this  anchor  changed  for 
a  lefs,  tijl  at  London,  I  happened  to  employ  a  mate  and  feven  men 
from  a  collier,  to  tranfport  the  fhip  to  the  Graving  Dock  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  when  thefe  feven  men  only,  hove  up  this  anchor  by  two  briflc 
motions,  for  each  fquare  of  the  windlafs,  in  a  quarter  of  the  time 
that  it  ufed  to  be  done  by  18  men,  and  this  difference  was  entirely 
owing  to  their  dexterity,  learn’d  by  great  pradice  ;  they  rife  with 
their  handfplkes,  and  heave  exactly  ail  together  with  a  regular  brsfk 
motion,  which  unites  their  powers  into  one.  And  they  are  equally 
briik  and  clever  in  warping,  or  tranfporting  a  (hip  with  ropes,  and 
likewife  in  handing,  reefing  and  (leering,  &c.’ 

The  improvement  in  the  light-houfes  at  Liverpool,  appears 
to  be  of  much  importance,  and  d'eferves  to  be  generally  known. 

‘  It  is  will  known  from  reafon  as  well  as  experience,  that  open 
coal  fire  light,  expofed  to  all  winds  and  weathers,  cannot  be  made 
to  burn  and  (how  a  confiant  Heady  blaze  to  be  feen  at  a  fufficient 
diftance  with  any  certainty,  for  in  Harms  of  wind,  when  lights  are 
moil  wanted,  thole  open  fires  are  made  to  burn  furiouily,  and  very 
foon  away,  fo  as  to  melt  the  very  iron  work  about  the  grate,  and  in 
cold  weather,  when  it  (nows,  hails,  or  rains  hard,  the  keepers  of  the 
lights  do  not  care  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  bad  weather,  are  apt  to 
negled  till  the  fire  is  too  low,  then  throws  on  a  large  quantity  of 
coals  at  a  time,  which  darkens  the  light  for  a  time  till  the  fire  burns 
up  again,  and  in  fame  weathers  it  muft  be  difficult  to  make  them 
burn  with  any  brighenefs.  And  when  they  are  inclofed  in  a  glafed 
clofe  light-houfe,  they  are  apt  to  fmoke  the  windows  greatly,  nor 
affords  fo  much  confiant  blaze  (that  gives  the  moll  light)  as  oil 
lamps,  or  tallow  candles  of  two  pounds  each,  but  thefe  lafi  require 
often,  fluffing  to  prevent  their  light  from  being  dull,  fo  that  after 
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trial  of  thefe  different  forts  of  lights,  we  have  fixed  upon  lamp  lights, 
with  proper  reflectors  behind  them  to  anfwer  beft  here  at  Liverpool.* 
The  lamps  here  alluded  to,  are  particularly  defcribed,  with 
figures  ;  but  for  thefe  the  work  muff  be  confulted.  They  ftill 
feem  fufceptible  of  further  improvement  ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
a  trial,  whether  three  concave  refle&ors  placed  together,  fo  as 
to  form  a  femicircle  at  their  points  of  contadf,  with  one  good 
lamp  in  their  common  centre  or  focus,  would  not  throw  a  fuf- 
ficient  light  over  a  complete  half  of  the  compafs  ? 

- - - - - - / - - - - 

Art.  V.  A  Treatife  on  Building  in  Water ,  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I. 
Particularly  relative  to  the  Repair  and  Rebuilding  of  Effex  Bridge, 
Dublin,  and  Bridge-building  in  general,  with  Plans  properly 
fuited  to  the  Rebuilding  of  Ormond  Bridge.  Part  II.  Concerning 
an  Attempt  to  contrive  and  introduce  quick  and  cheap  Methods 
for  erecting  fubflamial  Stone  Buildings  and  other  Works,  in  frefh 
and  Salt  Water,  quaking  Bogs  or  Moraffes,  for  various  Purpofes  } 
fully  laid  down  and  dearly  dernonflrated  by  Twelve  praftical  Pro¬ 
portions,  but  not  in  any  Cafe  exceeding  Ten  Fathom  deep  : 
Together  with  a  Plan  for  a  fpacieus  and  commodious  Harbour 
for  the  Downs  in  England,  proje&ing  to  Twenty  Feet  deep  at  low 
Water.  Principally  addreffed  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  young  and 
unexperienced  Readers.  Illuilrated  with  Sixty-three  Copper¬ 
plates.  By  George  Semple.  410.  15  s,  Boards,  Dublin 

printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Taylor  in  London. 

IN  this  work  the  Writer  defcribes  his  method  of  guarding 
againft  the  waffling  away,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
the  foil  from  between  the  arches  of  Efl'ex  Bridge;  which  he 
efFedted  by  a  continued  foundation  of  mafonry  acrofs  the  river 
from  one  fhore  to  the  other.  His  contrivances  for  this  purpofe, 
which  appear  to  be  honeftly  related,  though  not  explained  in 
the  cleareff  manner,  require  an  infpeCtion  of  the  plates,  in  or¬ 
der  to  apprehend  them  ;  but  the  account  of  the  mortar  ufed  on 
fuch  occafions  totally  invalidates  the  pompous  claim  fet  up  by 
M.  Loriot,  Mafler  of  Mechanics  to  the  King  of  France,  of  the 
re-difcovery  of  the  ancient  cement  or  artificial  ftone  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  Mr.  Semple,  neverthelefs,  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligation  to  a  French  writer  (Colonel  Belidor)  for 
the  method  of  founding  his  piers  in  what  are  termed  batter- 
deaux,  or  cofferdams;  thefe  are  inclofures  formed  by  rows  of 
piles,  filled  between  to  form  a  dam,  within  which  the  foil  can 
be  dug  away  until  a  ftratum  is  found  fufficiently  fecure  to  truft 
the  mafonrv  on.  The  caiffon,  on  the  contrary,  only  refting 
the  pier  on  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  the  frailty  of  this  me_ 


*  See  Review,  vol.  li.  p.  184. 
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thod  was  experienced  by  the  failing  of  one  of  the  piers  of  Weft- 
minfter  Bridge,  before  it  was  finifhed. 

The  following  fedtion  on  the  preparing  of  timber,  will  not 
only  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  performance,  but  is  of  fuch  ex¬ 
tensive  application  as  to  furnifh  information  for  land  as  well  as 
water  fervice : 

*  We  have  (in  Ireland)  very  little  timber  now  of  the  produce  of 
this  kingdom  of  any  kind,  but  large  quantities  of  both  oak  and  hr 
imported ;  on  which  two  forts,  1  fhall  make  a  few  remarks. 

<  Oak  is  generally  allowed  to  endure  all  feafons  and  weathers, 
better  than  any  other  fort  of  timber,  and  fome  people  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  is  the  beft  of  all  others  in  water.  I  know  the  pier  or 
piles,  which  we  began  to  run  out  in  this  harbour  about  the  year  1728, 
have  long  fince  fufticiently  proved,  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  ade¬ 
quate  to  that  purpofe,  though  I  do  believe,  that  there  is  not  any 
country  that  produces  better  oak  timber  than  ours,  notvvithftanding 
thofe  piles  rotted  and  decayed  in  a  very  ihort  time  ;  but  whether 
that  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  that  particular  timber,  or  to  any 
thing  peculiar  to  our  harbour,  1  know  not,  but  it  is  reported  there 
is  a  fort  of  worms  that  either  breed  in  or  are  nourifhed  in  thofe  piles, 
that  totally  deftroy  them,  p 

‘  There  are,  indeed,  feveral  methods  that  have  been  made  ufe  of 
to  prelerve  timber.  Sir  Hugh  Platt  informs  us,  that  the  Venetians 
make  ufe  of  one,  which  feems  very  rational,  viz.  to  burn  and  fcorch 
their  timber  in  a  flaming  Are,  continually  turning  it  round  with  an 
engine,  till  it  has  got  a  hard  black  crufty  coal  upon  it. — Others  in¬ 
form  us,  that  the  Dutch  preferve  their  gates,  portcullis’s,  draw- 
bridges,  fluices,  &c.  by  coating  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  pitch 
and  tar,  whereon  they  ilrew  fmall  pieces  of  cockle  and  other  (hells, 
beaten  aimoft  to  powder  and  mixed  with  fea  fand,  which  incrufts 
and  arms  it  wonderfully  againft  all  aflaults  of  wind  or  weather;  but 
for  my  own  part,  I  conclude,  that  the  Venetian  method  is  prefer¬ 
able,  beetle,  I  believe,  it  is  the  fap  that,  is  either  in  oak  or  hr,  that 
is  the  principal  caufe  of  their  decaying  fo  foon.  Belides,  that  fap 
probably  breeds  and  nourifhes  the  worms  that  are  natural  to  it,  but 
there  are  not  any  worms  peculiar  to  the  water  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

Worms  generally  breed  in  the  fap  of  all  kinds  of  building  tim¬ 
bers,  and  have  a  powerful  efFed;  on  them,  either  without  or  within 
doers;  and  all  old  and  dry  foft  woods  breed  them  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  juft  as  mites  are  bred  in  cheefe  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  worms  are 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  near  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs  ;  and  in  very  footy  old  cabbins  where  foft  woods  are  gener  lly 
made  ufe  of,  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance.  For  thefe 
reafons,  you  ought  to  be  exceeding  careful  how  you  make  ufe  of  any 
fort  of  fappy  timber,  but  particularly  in  all  works  that  ftand  the 
weather,  for  the  fap  is  of  a  corrofive  nature,  and  for  that  reafon 
ought  not  to  be  made  ufe  of,  especially  before  it  is  a  little  feafoned 
in  any  work  that  requires  to  be  durable. 

‘  I  know  there  are  carpenters  who  pretend  it  is  neccflary  to  paint 
their  work  diredly,  and  I  admit  that  in  fome  cafes  it  may  ;  but  it 

ought 
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ought  to  be  done  with  judgment,  and  not  merely  to  varnilb  over 
and  hide  the  imperfedlions  of  their  work.  As  the  prefervation  of 
timber  is  a  fubject  fuitable  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  I  advife  you  never 
to  paint  either  green  or  fappy  timber  of  any  kind. 

‘  When  I  was  building  the  manfion-houfe  of  Ramsfort,  one  day 
after  dinner,  Mr.  Ram  obferved  to  his  company,  that  he  had  foroe 
time  ago,  cut  up  feme  of  bis  own  fir  timber  into  fcahtling,  out  of. 
which  he  had  a  great  number  of  field-gates  made,  and  that  feverai 
of  them  that  had  been  hung  up  near  his  houfe,  he  had  painted  im¬ 
mediate]  v,  but  thofe  that  were  at  a  diftance  through  feverai  parts 
of  his  extenfive  demefne,  were  not  painted;  that  thofe  which  were 
painted  were  all  quite  rotten,  but  thofe  that  were  not  painted  con¬ 
tinued  firm.  The  company  feemed  furprized  at  this  information, 
and  Mr.  Ram  enquiring  of  me  the  caufe  of  this  apparent  phenome¬ 
non,  I  readily  anfwerea,  that  the  painting  of  the  fappy  wood,  en- 
crufted  and  confined  the  fap,  and  prevented  its  being  exhaufted  by 
the  fun  and  weather,  and  being  continued  within  it,  preyed  upon, 
putrined,  andddlroyed  the  hearty  found  wood.  As  to  the  wood  that 
had  not  been  painted,  the  fun  and  weather  confumed  and  exhaufted 
its  fap,  and  thereby  rendered  it  of  a  proper  confiftence,  and  made 
it  well  feafoned.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  advife  againft  painting,  or 
otherwife  encrufting  fappy  green  wood,  uniefs  you  have  fome  very 
powerful  reafons  for  it. 

‘  I  once  happened  in  company  with  a  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
one  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  fo  kind  as  to  communicate  a  fecret  to  me, 
which  (truck  me  greatly,  and  I  inftantly  put  it  in  practice,  and  am 
now  convinced  it  is  an  excellent  method  to  make  red  fir  timber  near 
as  durable  as  oak,  i.  e.  after  your  work  is  tried  up  or  even  put  to¬ 
gether,  lay  it  on  the  ground  with  ftones  or  bricks'under  it  to  about 
a  foot  high,  and  burn  wood  (which  is  the  belt  firing  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe)  under  ir,  till  you  thoroughly  heat  and  even  lcorch  it  ail  over, 
then,  whilft  the  wood  is  hot,  rub  it  over  plentifully  with  linfeed- 
oil  and  tar  in  equal  parts,  and  well  boiled  together,  and  let  it  be 
kept  boiling  whilft  you  are  ufing  it;  and  this  will  immediately 
jirike  and  fink  (if  the  wood  be  tolerably  feafoned)  one  inch  or  more 
into  the  wood,  clofe  ali  the  pores,  and  make  it  become  exceeding 
hard  and  durable,  either  under  or  over  water  ;  and  if  there  fhould 
be  any  fappy  parts  in  it,  they  will  receive  luch  benefit  by  the  fire 
and  heat  of  this  natural  and  penetrating  liquid,  that  they  will  alfo 
thereby  become  exceeding  durable.  Good  red  fir  prepared  after  this 
manner,  will,  for  many  ufes,  laft  as  long,  if  not  longer,  even  than 
oak  timber,  efpecially  in  water  ;  and  if  good  fir  timber  is  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  water,  it  will  keep  frelh  and  found  much  longer  than 
oak. 

‘  I  have  often  feen  flaring  and  plaftering  laths,  clove  out  of  bog 
cak  and  bog  fir;  in  cleaving  the  fir  laths,  I  frequently  obferved  the 
turpentine  as  frelh  and  firm  in  it  as  if  it  were  perfect  rofin  ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  the  fplir.ters  of  this  wood  being  ufed  not  only  for 
torches,  but  by  poor  people  fometimes  as  candies.  In  the  butt  of  a 
clean  trunk  of  a  bog  fir  tree,  it  will  fplit  thin  and  tough  like  whale¬ 
bone.  It  is  a  generally  received  notion  that  the  timber  trees  which 
£ie  found  in  fuch  abundance  in  fome  of  our  bogs,  have  lain  there 
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ever  fince  the  great  deluge,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  bog  oak 
timber  is  alwayjT found  to  be  frufhey,  dozed,  and  fhort  grained,  and 
not  near  fo  found  as  the  fir  timber,  though  both  taken  up  at  the 
fame  time  out  of  the  fame  bog.  Hence  I  think  we  may  fafely  con¬ 
clude,  that  red  fir  timber  is  exceeding  durable,  and  confequendy 
unexceptionable  as  to  our  prelent  purpofe,  provided  it  be  kept  en¬ 
tirely  under  water  ;  therefore,  let  us  determine  to  make  our  coffer* 
of  good  found  red  fir  timber,  and  keep  them  under  water  as  much  as 
we  conveniently  can.* 

In  treating  of  light-houfes,  Mr.  Semple  alfo  recommends 
lamps  inftead  of  coaf  fires  5  only  he  direCh  the  placing  them  be¬ 
hind  glafs  lemi-globes,  whereas  at  Liverpool  we  find  they  Hand 
before  glafs  or  metal  refledlors  *. 

*  See  Hutchinfon's  Practical  Seamanjhip  in  the  preceding  Article. 


Art.  VI.  Know  your  own  Mind :  A  Comedy,  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  in  Covent-Garden.  Written  by  Arthur  Murphy, 
Ei'q;f.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Becket.  1778. 


ALthough  this  Comedy  is  founded  on  the  Irrejolu  of 
Deftouches,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  a  tranfla- 
tion,  or  to  be  ranked  among  the  fervile  imitations  of  the  French 
drama.  An  original  vein  of  Englifh  humour  animates  the  dia¬ 
logue  ;  and  characters  of  our  own  growth  are  happily  intro¬ 
duced,  and  faithfully  delineated,  particularly  thofe  of  Mifs  Ne¬ 
ville  and  Dafhwould,  The  laft  indeed  is  laid  to  have  been 
drawn  after  the  life,  and  to  exhibit  the  features  of  the  decealed 
Arilfophanes  of  the  Haymarket.  How  far  this  idea  is  juft,  his 
numerous  acquaintance  may  partly  determine  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpecimen  of  the  dialogue: 

Enter  Lad  y  B  e  l  l  ,  Dashwould,  ^WMalvil. 

*  Lady  Bell.  Mr.  Dafhwould,  do  you  think  Til  bear  this?  What 
liberty  will  you  take  next  ?  You  think,  becaufe  I  laugh,  that  I  am 
not  offended. — Aunt,  i  received  a  letter,  and  he  has  attempted  to 
fnatch  it  from  me. 

Dash.  Why  it  brings  a  little  cargo  of  ridicule  from  the  country, 
and  my  friend  Malvil  iees  no  joke  in  it. 

Mal.  When  my  friend’s  name  is  brought  in  queftion,  Sir — ■ 

Lady  Bell.  It  is  diverting  notwithfianding — Aunt,  what  do 
you  think  ?  My  coufin  Cynthia,  you  know,  was  to  be  married  to 
Sir  George  Squanderftock ;  her  mother  oppofed  it,  and  broke  off  the 
patch,  and  now  it’s  come  out,  that  (lie  was  all  the  time  the  clan- 
defline  rival  of  her  own  daughter.  < 

M  illamour.  Not  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  bufinefs.  (afide) 
Mrs.  Brom.  Go,  you  giddy  girl,  no  fuch  thing  ! 

Mil.  ( ajide )  She  charms  by  her  very  faults. 

-  —T—Twy-.m-  ■  


4  The  Author’s  name  is  omitted  in  the  title,  but  we  obferved  it 
iia  the  news-paper  advert  fements. 
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Sir  Har.  (goes  up  to  Bygrove}  And  Dafhwould  has  been  fay* 


mg—— 

Byg.  Po  !  repeat  none  of  his  fayings  to  me. 

Lady  Bell.  -Old  you  fay  any  thing,  Mr.  Dafhwould  ?  What  was 
it  ?  ... 

Dash.  Gh  !  nothing.  Sir  George  Squanderttock  is  my  very  good 
friend. 

Mal.  And  for  that  reafon  you  might  fpare  him.  No  man  is 
without  his  faults* 

Dash.  Ay,  allow  him  faults,  out  of  tendernefs. 

Byg.  Sir  George  is  a  valuable  man.  Sir,  and  reprefents  his 
county  to  great  advantage. 

Dash.  He  does  fo  ;  takes  a  world  of  pains  ;  nothing  can  efcape 
him  ;  Manilla  ranfom  not  paid  ;  there  mutt  be  a  motion  about  that 
matter  :  he  knots  his  handkerchief  to  remember  it. — Scarcity  of 
corn  !  another  knot — triennial  parliaments — (knots)  Juries  judges  of 
law  as  well  as  fad  (knots)  national  debt  (knots)  bail  in  criminal 
cafes  (knots)  and  fo  on  he  goes,  till  his  handkerchief  is  twitted  into 
queftions  of  ftate  :  the  liberties  and  fortunes  of  all  potterity  dangling 
like  a  bede  roll  ;  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  drives  to  the  gaming 
table,  and  the  next  morning  his  handkerchief  goes  to  the  wafh,  and 
his  country  and  the  minority  are  both  left  in  the  fuds. 

Lady  B  ll.  What  a  defcription  ! 

5wHar.  Hey!  lively  Lady  Bell ! 

Mil.  Ho!  ho!  I  thank  you,  Dafhwould. 

Mrs.  Brom.  (afideto  Millamour)  How  can  you  encourage  him  ? 
Let  us  leave  'em  to  themfelves. 

MuL.  You  fee,  Mr.  Bygrove— — 

Byg.  Ay  !  thus  he  gets  a  ttory  to  graft  his  malice  upon,  and  then 


|  hath  laugh. 


he  lets  the  table  in  a  roar  at  the  next  tavern. 

Sir  Har.  Never  be  out  of  humour  with  Dafhwould,  Mr.  By- 
grove  ;  he  keeps  me  alive  ;  he  has  been  exhibiting  pictures  of  this 
fort  all  the  morning,  as  we  rambled  about  the  town. 

Dash.  Oh  !  no  ;  no  pictures  ;  1  have  fhewn  him  real  life. 

&>Har,  Very  true,  Dafhwould:  and  now  mind  him  :  he  will 
touch  them  off  to  the  life  for  you. 

Mrs.  Brom.  Millamour  fo  clofe  with  Lady  Bell !  the  forward  im¬ 
portunity  of  that  girl.  ( afide ,  and  goes  to  Millamour.) 

Dash.  There  is  pofitivejy  no  fuch  thing  as  going  about  this  town, 
without  feeing  enough  to  fplit  your  fides  with  laughing.  We  called 
upon  my  friend  Sir  Volatile  Vainlove  :  he,  you  know,  (bines  in  all 
polite  affemblies,  and  is,  if  you  believe  himfelf,  of  the  firtt  charac¬ 
ter  for  intrigue.  We  found  him  drinking  Valerian  tea  for  his  break- 
fa  ft,  and  putting  on  falfe  calves. 

Sir  Har.  And  the  confufion  .he  was  in,  when  we  entered  the 
?oom  ! 

Dash.  In  the  next  ttreet,  we  found  jack  Spinbrain,  a  celebrated 
poet,  with  a  kept  miftrefs  at  his  elbow,  writing  lampoons  for  the 
news-paper;  one  moment  murdering  the  reputation  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  next  a  fuicide  of  his  own. — We  faw  a  young  heir, 
not  yet  of  age,  granting  annuity  bonds,  and  five  Jews  and  three 

»  -  Chriflians, 
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Chriftians,  duped  by  their  avarice  to  lend  money  upon  them.  A 

lawyer — —  y 

Sir  Har.  Hear,  hear;  it  is  all  true.  I  was  with  him. 

Dash.  A  lawyer  taking  notes  upon  Shakefpeare:  a  deaf  Nabob 
ravifhed  with  mufic,  and  a  blind  one  buying  pictures.  Men  with¬ 
out  talents,  riling  to  preferment,  and  real  genius  going  to  a  jail. — 
An  officer  in  a  marching  regiment  with  a  black  eye,  and  a  French 
hair  drefler  wounded  in  the  fword  arm. 

Sir  Har.  Oh  !  ho  !  ho  !  by  this  light  I  can  vouch  for  every  word. 

Byg.  Go  on,  Sir  Harry,  ape  your  friend  in  all  his  follies;  be  the 
nimble  marmozet ;  grin  at  his  tricks,  and  try  to  play  them  over 
again  yourfelf. 

Sir  Har.  Well  now,  that  is  too  fevere  :  Dafhwould,  defend  me 
from  his  wit.  You  know  I  hoard  up  all  your  good  things. 

Dash.  You  never  pay  me  in  my  own  coin,  Sir  Harry:  try 
now  ;  who  knows  but  you  will  fay  fomething  ? 

Mal.  Friend  or  foe  it  is  all  alike. 

Lady  Betl.  (coming  forward)  And  where  is  the  mighty  harm  ? 
I  like  pulling  to  pieces  of  all  things.  > 

Mil.  (following  Lady  Bell.)  To  be  fure  it  is  the  life  of  con» 
verfation.  Does  your  Ladyfhip  know  Sir  George  Squanderdock’s 
filler  ? 

Z^Bell.  I  have  feen  her. 

Mil.  She  is  a  politician  in  petticoats ;  a  fierce  republican  ;  fhe 
talks  of  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  while  ffie  fettles  a  pin  in  her  tucker  ; 
and  fays  more  about  {hip-money,  than  pin-money. 

Byg.  And  now  you  mud  turn  buffoon  ? 

Dash.  I  know  the  lady ;  fhe  fcolds  at  the  loyalids,  goffips  againd 
the  ad  of  fettlement,  and  has  the  fidgets  for  Magna  Charta. 

Mil,  She  encourages  a  wrinkle  againd  bribery  ;  flirts  her  fan  at 
the  minidry,  and  bites  her  lips  at  taxes,  and  a  danding  army. 

Mal.  Mr.  Bygrove,  will  you  bear  all  this  ? 

Enter  Mifs  Neville,  and whifpers  Mrs.  Bromley. 

J1Zv.Br.om.  Very  well,  Neville,  I’ll  come  prefently. 

[Exit  Mifs  Neville, 

Mal.  [locking  at  Mifs  Neville.)  I  ffiall  day  no  longer.  Mr. 
Bygrove,  will  you  walk  ?  [Exit* 

Byg.  No,  Sir,  I  fliall  not  leave  the  enemy  in  this  room  behind 
me  :  a  bad  trandator  of  an  ancient  poet,  is  not  fo  fure  to  deface  his 
original,  as  his  licentious  drain  to  difparage  every  charader. 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  he  will  neither  give,  nor  take  a  joke. 

Sir  Har.  No,  1  told  you  fo. 

Byg.  Let  me  tell  you  once  for  all.  Sir - - 

Dash.  I  wifh  you  would. 

Byg.  Why  interrupt  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  was  going  to  fay  ? 

Dash.  No,  do  you  ? 

Mil.  I’ll  leave  ’em  all  to  themfelves.  [Steals  cut . 

Mrs.  Brom.  (afds)  Millamour  gone  !  [ Exit* 

Byg.  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  with  all  your  flaffies  of  wit,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  been  playing  with  an  edge-tool  at  lad.  And 
what  does  this  mighty  wit  amount  to  ?  The  wit  in  vogue,  expofes 

one 
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one  man  ;  makes  another  expofe  himfelf ;  gets  into  the  fecrets  of  a-fi 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  publifhes  a  ftory  to  the  world;  belies  a 
friend  ;  puts  an  anecdote,  a  letter,  an  epigram  into  the  news-paper; 
and  that  is  the  whole  amount  of  modern  wit. 

Dash.  A  ftrain  of  morofe  inve&ive  is  more  diverting,  to  be  fure. 

Byg.  (looking  about  for  Mrs.  Bromley.)  Well,  Sir,  we’ll  adjourn 
the  debate.  You  may  go  on  ;  milreprefent  every  thing  ;  if  there  is 
nothing  ridiculous,  invent  a  ftory  :  and  when  you  have  done  it,  it  is 
but  a  cheap  and  frivolous  talent.  Has  a  lady  a  good  natural  bloom? 
Her  paint  muft  be  an  expenfive  article.  Does  fhe  look  grave  ?  She 
will  fin  the  deeper.  Is  fhe  gay  and  affable?  Her  true  character  will 
come  out  at  the  Commons.  That  is  the  whole  of  your  art,  and  I 
leave  you  to  the  practice  of  it.  (g°ing>) 

Dash.  Satyrical  Bygrove  !  now  the  widow  has  him  in  tow. 

Byg.  (turning  back,)  Could  not  you  flay  till  my  back  was  fairly 
turned  ?  [Exit, 

Dash.  What  a  look  there  was! 

Bell.  At  what  a  rate  you  run  on!  you  keep  the  field 
again  ft  them  all. 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  ftep  up,  and  watch  him  with  the  widow. 

Sir  H  ar.  I  will  ;  do-n’t  ftay  too  long. 

Dash.  I’ll  follow  you  :  and  hark,  make  your  party  good  with 
Mifs  Neville. 

Sir  Har.  You  fee.  Lady  Bell,  a  fling  at  every  body.  [Exit, 

Dash.  The  Baronet  does  not  want  parts  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  has 
very  good  materials  to  play  the  fool  with.  I  fhall  get  him  to  marry 
Mifs  Neville. 

Lady  Bell.  Bring  that  about,  and  you  will  for  once  do  a  ferious 
adlion,  for  which  every  body  will  honour  you. 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you  watch  your  aunt  Bromley  :  fhe 
Is  your  rival. 

Lady  Bell.  Rival  ?  That  would  be  charming  ! 

Da  sh.  It  is  even  fo.  Now  Millamour’s  underftanding  is  good, 
but  his  paftions  quick  :  if  you  play  your  cards  right—— 

Lady  Bell.  Are  you  going  to  teach  me  how  to  manage  a  man  ? 

Da  sh.  Coquettry  will  never  fucceed  with  him.  A  quickfand 
does  not  fhift  fo  often  as  his  temper.  You  muft  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  never  give  him  time  to  change,  and  veer  about. 

Lady  Bell.  Totally  out  of  nature. 

Dash.  Oh  !  very  well.  I  give  up  the  point.  [Exit) 

The  fentimental  flander  of  Malvil  is  judicioufly  oppofed  to 
the  unguarded  pleafantry  of  Dafh would.  The  Prologue  con¬ 
tains  fome  pathetic  lines  on  the  late  MefTrs.  Barry  and  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  the  Epilogue  is  penned,  con  amore ,  by  Mr,  Garrick, 
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Art.  VII.  A  P r  attic  alTr eat  ifi  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Teeth  ;  intended 
as  a  Supplement  to  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  thofe  Parts.  By  John 
Hunter,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  F.  R.  S.  410. 
Five  Shillings  fewed,  or  bound  up  with  the  firft  Part,  one  Guinea. 
Johnfon.  1778. 

IN  the  preceding  part  of  this  publication,  for  our  account  of 
which  the  reader  may  confult  our  46th  volume,  page  603* 
the  Author  confined  himfelf  to  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of 
the  teeth  :  in  the  prefent  he  treats  wholly  of  their  difeafes,  or 
irregularities,  and  of  the  confequences  of  them;  difcufJing  the 
fubjedl  in  ten  chapters,  in  the  firft  of  which  he  treats  of  their 
decay  from  rottennefs,  or  denudation,  of  the  fwelling  of  their 
fangs,  of  gum  boils,  excrefcences  from  the  gum,  and  abfcefles  la 
the  jaws.  In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  difeafes  of  the  alveolar 
procefles  are  di  feu  fled  ;  and  in  the  third,  thofe  of  the  gums. 
Nervous  pains  in  the  jaw  form  the  fubjedt  of  the  fourth  chapter  ; 
and  in  the  four  following  the  Author  treats  of  the  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  upon  the  teeth  ;  of  their  irregularity  ;  of  irregularities  between 
them  and  the  jaw  ;  and  of  projections  of  the  under  jaw.  In  the, 
ninth  chapter  he  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  operations  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  tranfplanting  teeth  :  and  in  the  tenth  and  la  ft,  defcribes 
the  fymptoms  attending  dentition,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
relief  and  cure. 

In  treating  of  the  decay  of  a  tooth,  fuppofing  the  difeafe  to  be 
not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  render  the  tooth  ufelefs  ;  he  advifes 
that  it  ftiould  be  extra&ed,  and  then  immediately  boiled,  with  a. 
view  not  only  to  make  it  perfedtty  clean,  but  likewife  to  deftroy 
any  life*  that  may  beinit.  It  is  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  focker, 
where  it  can  now  fuffer  only  from  chemical  or  mechanical 
caufes  ;  as  it  is  now  dead,  and  incapable  of  being  afredted  by 
any  difeafe.  This  practice  however  is  here  faid  to  be  only 
fometimes  followed  with  fuccefs;  when  it  anfwers  the  fame  end 
as  burning  the  nerve,  but  with  much  greater  certainty. 

Nervous  pains  in  the  jaws  conftitute  an  excruciating  and 
obftinate  difeafe,  which,  in  the  Author’s  opinion,  feems  in 
reality  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  teeth,  though  they  are 
generally  fufpe&ed  to  be  the  caufe,  or  the  feat  of  it.  In  a 
cafe  of  this  kind  the  Author  has  known  all  the  teeth  of  the  af- 
fedled  fide  drawn  in  fucceflion  without  any  advantage :  on  the 
contrary,  the  pain  has  fometimes  become  more  diffufed,  and  has 
at  laft  attacked  the  correfponding  fide  of  the  tongue.  The 
difeafe  is  frequently  periodical  ;  but  the  bark  often  fails.  The 
Author  has  feen  cafes  of  fome  years  ftanding,  where  hemlock 
has  fucceeded  :  but  fometimes  all  attempts  prove  unfuccefsfuL 


*  See  Monthly  Review,  June  1772,  p.  604. 
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He  adds  however  that  fea-bathing  has  been  of  fingular  fervice  in 
fome  particular  cafes. 

The  tra?ifplanting  of  teeth  is  confidered  by  the  Author  as 
4  the  niceft  of  all  operations  relating  to  the  teeth,  and  as  re¬ 
quiring  more  chirurgical  and  phyfiological  knowledge  than  any 
that  comes  under  the  care  of  the  dentift.  Though  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  minut'ue  of  this  difficult  art,  it  may  be  of  ufe.to 
our  readers  in  general  to  be  acquainted  with  the  following  cir- 
cumflances  relating  to  the  replacing  of  found  teeth,  when  they 
have  been  knocked  out  by  accident ;  or,  ftill  more  vexatioufiy, 
drawn  by  miftake. 

The  Author  informs  us  that  if  a  tooth  be  replaced  at  any 
time  before  its  life  is  deftroyed,  it  will  re-unite  with  the  cavity 
of  the  focket,  and  become  as  faft  as  ever ;  and  that  even  the 
grinders  may  be  thus  treated  with  fuccefs,  as  their  fangs  will 
gq  as  readily  into  their  refpeTive  fockets  as  one  fang  would. 
Though  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  the  performing  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  the  trial  is  faid  to  be  advifeable  even  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  accident,  or  as  long  as  the  focket  will  receive  the  tooth, 
which  may  be  the  cafe  fome  days  arter  the  accident. 

The  Author  relates  one  inftance  where  a  gentleman  had  the 
fecond  Btcufpis  loolened,  and  the  firft  knocked  out.  He  picked 
the  latter  up  from  the  ground,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Some 
hours  afterwards  the  Author  wafhed  it  as  clean  as  poffible  in 
warm  water,  where  he  kept  it  lome  time,  in  order  to  foften  it.^ 
*  I  then,’  fays  he,  4  replaced  it,  firft  having  introduced  a  probe 
into  the  focket,  to  break  down  the  coagulated  blood  which 
filled  it.  1  then  tied  thefe  two  teeth  to  the  firft  grinder,  and 
the  cufpidatus ,  with  filk,  which  was  kept  on  fome  days,  and  then 
removed.  After  a  month  they  were  as  fail,  as  any  teetn  in  the 
head  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
ihnces  above  related,  the  gentleman  would  not  be  fenfible  that 
his  teeth  had  met  with  any  accident.  Four  years  have  now 
palled  fince  it  happened.’ 

Mr.  Hunter  always  fuppofes,  in  this  treatife,  that  whenever 
the  tranfplantation  of  a  tooth  has  been  attended  with  fuccefs, 
there  has  been  a  living  union  formed  between  the  foreign  tooth 
and  the  focket.  The  tranfplanted  tooth  is  faid  to  preferve  a 
degree  of  tranfparency  peculiar  to  a  living  tooth,  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  opaque  chalky  white  of  a  dead  tooth.  He 
thinks  too  that  the  tranfplanted  tooth  is  capable  of  becoming 
difeafed  ;  and  even  affirms  that  pain  is  fometimes  felt  in  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  following  curious  experiment  (which  how¬ 
ever  only  once  fucceeded  with  the  Author)  (hews  that  when  a 
Jiving  tooth  has  been  tranfplanted  into  fome  part  of  a  living 
animal,  an  actual  communication  of  veflels  is  formed  between 
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the  tooth  and  the  animal ;  or  to  ufe  the  Author’s  expreflion, 

that  the  tooth  retains  its  life,  ? 

c  I  took/  fays  the  Author,  c  a  found  tooth  from  a  perfon  s 
head  ;  then  made  a  pretty  deep  wound  with  a  lancet  into  the 
thick  part  of  a  cock’s  comb;  and  prefTed  the  fang  of  the  tooth 
into  this  wound,  and  faftened  it  with  threads  palled  thro’  other 
parts  of  the  comb.  The  cock  was  killed  fome  months  after  ; 
and  I  injected  the  head  with  a  very  minute  injedion:  the  comb 
was  then  taken  off,  and  put  into  a  weak  acid,  and  the  tooth  be¬ 
ing  foftened  by  this  means,  I  flit  the  comb  and  tooth  into  two 
halves,  in  the  long  direction  oi  the  tooth.  I  found  the  vefiels 
of  the  tooth  well  injected,  and  alfo  obferved  that  the  external 
furface  of  the  tooth  adhered  every  where  to  the  comb  by  vefiels, 
flmilar  to  the  union  of  a  tooth  with  the  gum  and  lockets/ — 
[Similar,  though  lefs  Angular,  inftances  of  an  union  formed  be¬ 
tween  diffimilar  parts  of  animal  bodies,  may  be  feen  in  our  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Arft  part  of  this  treatife  above  referred  to,  p.  604.] 

In  cafes  of  difficult  dentition  the  Author  recommends  the  cut¬ 
ting  the  gums  down  to  the  tooth,  as  the  on£rtiffe&ual  method  f 
of  cure  ;  and  relates  fome  inftances  of  very  Angular  fymptoms 
fuch  as  contractions  of  the  Angers  and  toes,  flux  of  matter  from 
the  urethra,  Sec,  —  inftantly  removed  either  by  tnat  operation,  or 

by  the  fpontaneous  cutting  of  a  tooth. 

»  _  1 . - -  « 

4rt,  VIII.  A  fafe  and  eafy  Remedy  propo fed  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel, 
the  Scurvy,  &c.  illuft rated  by  Cafes  ;  together  voith  an  extempora - 
neous  Method  of  impregnating  Water,  and  other  Liquids ,  voith fixed  Air , 
lAc.  By  Nathaniel  Hulme,  M.  D.  &c.  4W.  2  2.  Kobinfon. 

T  N  o-iving  an  account  of  a  former  publication  of  the  Author’s 
1  [in^our  Review  for  July  lad,  page  83.]  we  abridged  a  very 
Angular  cafe  there  related  ;  in  which  an  immenfe  number  of 
calculous  fragments,  and  a  large  quantity  ol  a  whitiin  mucous 
chalky  fubftance,  were  difeharged  from  the  bladder  of  a  patient, 
who  had  regularly  for  fome  time  taken,  by  the  Author’s  direc¬ 
tion,  an  aqueous  folution  of  15  grains  ol  Axed  alcaline  fait,  and 
immediately  afterwards  fwallowed  a  draught  or  watei  containing 
as  much  vitriolic  acid  as  was  known,  a  ptiori,  to  be  fufficient 
to  neutralize  the  alcali,  and  to  expel  liom  it  all  its  Axed  air. 

In  the  Arid  feCtion  of  the  prefent  performance,  the  Author 
recapitulates  the  particulars  of  this  cafe,  and  tuen  pioceeds  to 
relate  fome  other  inftances  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  ol  ad- 
miniftering  fixed  air ,  in  nephritic  complaints,  as  obferved  by^ 
himfelf  and  others.  In  the  fecond  fedflion  he  briefly  treats  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  the  feurvy;  and  particularly 
relates  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  evidently  labouring  under  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  true  [ea  feurvy^  who  was  fenflbly  relieved  after  fol- 
Rev.  July,  1778;  Gg  flowing 
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lowing  this  eourfe  hve  or  fix  days,  and  cured  of  the  complaint 
in  a  fortnight. 

The  advantages  which  have  been  derived,  and  which  may  be 
expedted  from  the  exhibition  of  fixed  air,  in  this  convenient  and 
not  very  unpalatable  mode  of  difpenfmg  it,  in  cafes  of  the  gout* 
heSiic  fevers  with  confumption ,  putrid  fevers ,  dyfentery ,  and  worms , 
form  the  fubjedts  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fedfions.  Re¬ 
commending  the  perufal  of  what  the  Author  advances  on  thefe 
heads,  to  the  medical  reader,  who  may  thence  derive  hints  that, 
maybe  of  ufe  in  pradfice,  we  fhall  attend  more  particularly  to 
the  Author’s  lad  fedfion  ;  in  which  he  deferibes  an  extempora¬ 
neous  and  fimple  method  of  impregnating  water  and  other  li¬ 
quors  with  fixed  air,  without  the  ufe  of  any  particular  apparatus, 
and  by  the  mere  mixture  of  two  liquors. 

Thefe  liquors  are  the  folution  cf  fixed  alcali,  and  the  water 
acidulated  with  vitriolic  acid,  deferibed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  ;  but  which,  indead  of  being  taken  feparately,  are  to  be 
gradually  anducautioufly  mixed  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effervelet^ce,  or  the  diffipation  of  the  fixed  air,  as  much 
as  poflible.  The  water,  fays  the  Author,  tafles  very  brifk  and 
acidulous,  and  fparkles  when  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another. 
— c  The  more  (lowly  and  carefully  the  mixture,  of  the  alcaline 
and  acid  liquors  is  made,  in  this  experiment,  the  more  ftrongly 
will  the  water  be  charged  with  fixed  air  :  for  this  reafoA  it  is 
bed  to  let  the  fecond  liquor  run  gradually  down  the  fide  of  the 
vefiel  which  is  to  contain  them.’ — They  will  thus  4  add  filently 
on  each  other*,  —  and  the  fixed  air  of  the  alcali  will  be  gently 
extricated  from  its  bafis,  and  immediately  drfiufe  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  itfelf  into  every  adjacent  particle  of  the  water,  till  the 
whole  fluid  be  fully  faturated.’ — The  Author’s  ufual  mixture 
confids  of  15  or  30  grains  of  fait  of  tartar  difiblved  in  three 
ounces  of  water,  to  which  are  added  three  ounces  of  water  pro¬ 
perly  acidulated  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

The  Author  produces  an  experiment  from  which  he  infers 
that  this  mix?u re  contains,  or  has  vnhibed ,  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air  than  is  contained  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  water  impregnated  with  that  fluid  by  means  of  the  common 
glafs  apparatus .  He  forms  this  conclufion  on  his  having  found, 
in  feveral  comparative  trials,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed 
air  is  expelled,  by  means  of  heat,  from  a  vial  filled  with  the 
mixed  alcaline  and  acid  liquors,  than  from  another  vial  of 
the  fame  fize  filled  with  the  water  impregnated  by  means  of  the 
common  apparatus.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  edimating 
the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  water  really  imbibes  in  thefe  two 
procefTes. 

In  wafer  impregnated  in  the  common  manner,  the  fixed  air  is 
actually  combined  with  the  water;  whereas  in  the  Author’s  ex¬ 
temporaneous 
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temporaneous  mixture,  a  very  (mail  portion  of  the  fixed  air  can 
have  had  time  to  enter  that  fluid  :  accordingly,  in  his  experiment, 
the  fixed  air  is  chiefly  expelled  immediately  from  the  alcaline  fait ; 
and  may  be  faid  rather  to  pafs  through  the  water  than  to  be 
aiffually  expelled  from  it.  In  the  experiments  above  mentioned 
the  Author  employed  half  a  drachm  of  fait  of  tartar  difiblved  in 
two  ounces  of  water;  and  he  found  that  the  fixed  air  expelled 
from  the  liquor  occupied  a  fpace  equal  to  more  than  three  ounce 
meafures.  Had  he  ufed  double  or  quadruple  that  quantity  of 
alcaline  fait,  he  might  pofliblyhave  colledled  fix  or  twelve  ounce 
meafures  of  fixed  air  from  thefe  two  ounces  of  water:  but  this 
large  quantity  of  fixed  air,  though  expelled  from  the  water,  can¬ 
not  with  propriety  be  faid  to  have  been  before  imbibed  by,  or 
combined  with ,  this  fmall  quantity  of  that  fluid.  A  proper  com¬ 
bination,  in  any  confulerable  degree,  can  only  take  place,  we 
apprehend,  when  the  procefs  is  conducted  in  the  manner  long 
ago  propofed  and  executed  by  M.  Venel*  ;  who  was  the  firft, 
we  believe,  who  a&ually  compounded  an  artificial  acidulous  or 
fpirituous  water,  like  that  of  Seltzer  or  Pyrmont;  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  ingredient  to  which  it 
owed  thefe  qualities  ;  and  which  he  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be 
common  air. 

On  this  head  we  {hall  obferve  that,  when  the  alcaline  fait 
and  acidulated  water  have  been  juftly  proportioned,  and 
properly  mixed,  and  inftantly  drank,  we  have  found  this 
extemporaneous  compound  to  exceed  both  the  artificial  and 
natural  Pyrmont  water  in  pungency  and  gratefulnefs :  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  it  may  be  employed  with  good 
effect  on  many  occafions,  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  grateful 
beverage,  efpecially  in  diffant  countries,  and  particularly  in  the 
navy;  where  not  only  water,  but  vinous  and  other  potable 
liquors  which  have  become  vapid,  may,  as  the  Author  obferves, 
be  corrected  or  meliorated  by  this  procefs.  We  are  inclined 
however  to  think  that,  in  many  cafes ,  the  ufual  mode  of  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  fixed  air  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
patient :  as  the  fixed  air,  thus  intimately  united  with  the  water. 


*  See  Memoire  de  Seamans  Etr angers,  torn,  ii.  The  reader  will 
Jikewife  meet  with  an  account  of  M.  Venel's  experiments  in  Mr. 
Henry’s  tranflation  of  M.  Lanjoifier's  Efiays  Phyfical  and  Chemical, 
p.  33.  In  M.  VeneP s  procefs,  which  we  have  frequently  repeated, 
the  fixed  air  diflodged  from  the  alcaline  fait,  vin  a  vial  nearly  full 
and  clofely  corked,  being  confined,  fuffers  a  degree  of  comprefiion 
that  greatly  promotes  its  combination  with  the  water:  — and  yet  we 
have  lome  reafon  to  doubt  whether,  even  in  this  way,  more  fixed  air 
can  be  actually  combined  with  water,  than  in  the  common  procefs  with 
the  glafs  apparatus. 
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feems  to  us  to  have  a  much  better  chance,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  intimate  combination,  of  being  conveyed  into  the  circu¬ 
lating  fluids,  or  the  bladder,  than  when  exhibited  in  an  ejfer- 
vefcing  fluid ;  with  whofe  particles  it  has  fo  flight  a  connection, 
that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  it  evidently  efcapes  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  an  &  fauces,  in  the  very  act  of  drinking  it. 
In  fact  it  is  to  that  circumftance  that  this  mixture,  as  well  as 
the  natural  Pyrmont  water,  and  bottled  fermented  liquors,  owe 
their  pungency  or  brifk  and  acidulous  tafte. 


Art.  IX.  Principles  of  Beauty  relative  to  the  Human  Head .  By 
Alexander  Cozens.  Fol.  Imp.  Paper,  i  1.  5  s.  Dodfley.  1778. 


THIS  new  and  philofophical  performance  was  publifhed 
by  fubfcription,  and  is,  with  permiflion,  infcribed  to  his 
Majefly.  The  number,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  many  of 
the  names  v/hich  are  feen  in  the  lift  of  encouragers  to  this 
work,  feem  to  indicate  that  the  Author  is  placed  in  a  refpect- 
able  rank,  by  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Cozens  poffefles  an  uncommon 
fhare  of  original  genius  :  his  landfcapes  are  all  his  own  :  his 
rocks,  ruins,  trees,  lakes,  and  cataracts,  are  the  offspring  of 
his  own  fancy.  Objects  perpetually  occur  to  furnifh  him  with 
the  moft  fublime  images  :  an  evening  fky,  or  a  decayed  poft, 
fuggeft  to  a  fufceptible  mind  the  moft  delightful  reprefentations  : 
The  ideas  of  this  artift  expand  at  every  hint ;  and  a  genius  like 
his  has  little  occafion  to  travel  through  the  tracklefs  wilds  of 
Abyftinia,  to  copy  nature  in  her  moft  rude  and  unfociable  ftate. 

This  ingenious  Vifionary  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  ftrayed 
into  a  new  path  :  he  has  left  the  uncultivated  fcenes  of  the  wil- 
dernefs,  to  ftudv  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  gentleft  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  as  delineated  in  the  human  face.  The  idea 
of  beauty,  in  general,  is  wild  and  indefinite,  and  mu  ft  continue 
in  the  fame  undetermined  ftate,  as  long  as  men  decide  upon 
the  ex  parte  evidence  of  their  own  particular  feelings.  A  laf- 
civious  leer,  or  an  impudent  ftare,  will,  with  fome,  excite  a 
violent  fenfibillty  in  their  behalf,  while-  others  will  be  charmed 
into  an  invincible  partiality  in  favour  of  a  languifhing  look ; 
and  in  the  depravity  of  tafte,  even  adventitious  beauty  will  find 
admirers  !  for  notwithftanding  beauty  is  an  interefting  caufe, 
it  is  to  the  paflions,  and  not  to  the  judgment,  that  we  per¬ 
petually  appeal. 

Mr.  Cozens  has  no  intention,  as  he  can  have  no  hope,  to 
invite  the  whims  and  caprices  of  mankind  to  any  ftandard  he 
may  erect  ;  he  only  means  to  defcribe  lcientifically  thofe  difco- 
vcries  which  he  has  made,  as  an  amufement  to  the  lover  of 
the  arts  5  and  to  ground  young  practitioners  in  the  principles 
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of  fimple  and  compound  beauty,  by  explaining  fyftematically 
the  abftrufe  parts  which  conftitute  the  following  characters  : 


The  Majestic 
The  Sensible,  or  Wise 
The  Steady 
The  Spirited 
The  Haughty 
The  Melancholy 
The  Tender 
The  Modest 


The  Languid  or  Delicate 
The  Penetrating 
The  Engaging 
The  Good-natured 
The  Timid 
The  Chearful 
The  Artful 
Th  e  Innocent. 


*  Thefe,  I  prefume,  fays  he,  are  all  the  daffies  which  come 
under  the  definition  and  limitation  of  charactered  beauty,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  paffion  3  for  I  muff  repeat,  that  the  paffions  are  by 
no  means  under  my  contemplation  at  prefent/ 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Cozens  labours  to  keep  clear  of  the 
paffions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  but  the  Spirited ,  the  Haughty , 
and  perhaps  the  Artful ,  muffc  be  heightened  with  a  little  tinc¬ 
ture  of  paffion  to  give  a  neceffary  force  to  the  expreffion. 

Our  Author,  on  confidering  the  fubjedl,  fubmits  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingenious  obfervations  to  the  Public  : 


6  Simple  beauty  of  the  human  face,  is  one  and  the  fame,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  and  is  void  of  any  predominant 
mental  character.  It  proceeds  from  certain  properties  in  the 
objedt,  peculiarly  adapted  to  raife  that  idea,  the  inveftigation 
of  which  I  do  not  undertake.  Thus,  were  all  womankind  of 

the  fimple  beauty,  they  would  refemble  each  other. - 

6  Simple  beauty  may  be  compared  to  pure,  elemental  water, 
and  character  is  to  beauty,  as  flavour,  feent,  and  colour  are  to 
water  j  which,  by  the  addition  of  thefe  feveral  infufions,  will 
be  termed  fweet,  or  lour,  or  feenred,  or  red,  yellow,  &-c.  viz. 
fpecies,  or  forts  of  water.  For  the  addition  of  character  to 
beauty  gives  the  latter  a  diftinguifhing  quality,  producing  all  the 
different  kinds  of  charactered  beauties,  each  equally  pleating  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  different  taftes  of  mankind,  bu:  inferior 
to  the  firft  or  fimple  beauty,  in  regard  to  purity  of  beauty. 
Thus,  as  I  fuppofe  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  elemental  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  1  prefume  that  there  is  elemental  beauty,  independent 
of  taffe  or  prepoffeffion,  but  capable  of  being  blended  with  other 
qualities.  As  water  may  be  mixt  with  wine,  milk,  &c.  in  the 
fame  glafs  3  fo  beauty  with  the  expreffion  of  Majefty,  or  beauty 
with  lenle,  &c.  may  be  combined  in  the  fame  face:  the  infu- 
fion  gives  flavour  or  expreffion  to  the  infipid  element  j  and  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  fome  characters  will  unite  more  inti¬ 
mately  with  beauty  than  others,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
the  ldcady,  the  artful,  See.  accord  lefs  with  beauty  than  the  mo- 
deft,  the  good  natured,  &c.  Hence  it  fhould  feeni  that  fimple 
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beauty  is  pure,  becaufe  it  has  no  charadter,  and  charactered 
beauty  is  in  fome  degree  impure,  if  it  may  be  To  exprefled,  be¬ 
caufe  its  beauty  is  not  fimple  and  unmixed  P 

Mr,  Cozens  might  have  proceeded,  mixing  his  ingredients, 
until  by  an  encreafed  impurity,  the  objeCt  became  intoxicating ; 
this  is  the  regular  way  of  making  approaches,  and  laying,  fiege 
to  the  paffions  :  and  it  accounts  for  the  irrefiftible  impetuofity  fo 
obfervable  in  mankind  under  the  influence  of  violent  and  im¬ 
pure  defires.  The  modefl:  deportment  of  fimple  beauty  aims  at 
no  more  than  to  engage  the  honeft  and  incorrupted  affection  of 
the  mind. 

In  contemplating  the  human  face,  Mr.  Cozens  has  obferved  a 
faint  degree  of  the  mental  characters  combined  in  each  diftindl 
beauty,  which  he  endeavours  to  explain,  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  different  characters,  with  their  component  parts — For  ex¬ 
ample, 

c  In  the  Timid— -may  be  feen,  the  fenfible,  tender,  modefl, 
penetrating  d 

We  have  chofen  the  Timid  becaufe  we  cannot  agree  with 
our  Author,  that,  the  penetrating ,  can  form  any  part  of  that 
affeCtion.  The  timid  {brinks  from  every  objeCt:  the  penetra¬ 
ting  obtrudes  itfelf,  to  pry  into  and  be  intimate  with  every 
thing  that  is  prefented  to  the  fenfes. — They  feem  to  be  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Cozens  concludes  with  this  modefl;  and  fenfible  addrefs 
to  the  Public  : 

c  I  am  confcious  much  more  may  be  faid  upon  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  beauty  of  the  human  face,  but  I  have  prefumed  only  to  give 
an  hint  of  a  new  practical  fcheme  to  the  Public,  referring  the 
ultimate  dedfion  of  the  principles  to  the  feelings  and  experience 
of  mankind  ;  and  I  fhall  reft  extremely  pleafed,  if  this  under¬ 
taking  fhall  promote  a  difeuftion  of  the  fubjecl:  among  the  cu¬ 
rious.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  produce  the  following  effeCfs  in  all  the  examples, 
that  is,  beauty,  expreftion,  and  dignity,  and  all  of  them  in  the 
ftate  of  tranquillity  ;  for  I  conceive  that  the  whole  fet  may  be 
performed  or  compofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  he  accompanied 
with  more  or  lefs  of  the  above  properties,  and  yet  fufticiently 
varied  in  the  individuals  by  the  proper  diftincSHon  of  character.’ 

The  better  to  explain  his  theory  of  beauty,  Mr.  Cozens  has 
illuftrated  this  work  with  nineteen  copper-plates,  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  which  fhew  the  gradation  of  character,  from  the 
outline  of  a  feature,  to  the  outline  of  the  face;  and  to  each  face 
is  applied  an  head  drefs,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  antique.  Thefe 
head  dreffes  are  truly  becoming,  and  we  fincerely  wifh,  for  the 
honour  of  the  fex,  that  our  country-women  would  ftudy  them, 

and 
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and  remove  the  prefent  enormous  encumbrances  from  their 
heads,  to  make  way  for  a  <lrefs  which,  in  more  elegant  times, 

adorned  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  ladies,  # 

To  accomodate  foreigners,  the  Author  has  given  a  r  renc-h 
tranilation  of  his  ingenious  treatife,  printed  in  diftind  pages. 


Art.  X.  A  Difertation  on  the  controverted  Pajfages  in  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Jude  concerning  the  Angels  that  finned,  and  who  kept  not  their  firjl 
Eft  ate .  By  Samuel  Heniey,  Curate  oi  Northall  in  Miudleiex. 

8vo.  2  s.  Johnfon.  177A 

r%T  HE  paflages  of  fcripture,  on  which  this  ingenious  publi- 

I  cation  is"  founded,  are  the  following  . 

Ep  St.  Peter  ii.  4,  6.  For  if  God  fipared  not  the  angels .  that 
finned,  hut  caft  them  down  to  hell ,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of 
darknefs ,  to  be  refierved  unto  judgment  -,—And  turning  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ajhes  condemned  them  with  an  overthrow , 
making  them  an  example  unto  thofie  that  after  fihould  live  ungoaly ; 

EptSt.  Jude,  ver.  6,  7.  And  the  angels,  which  kept  not  1  heir 
firfi  eft  ate,  hut  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  refierved  in  eve,  - 
lafiiri  chains  under  darknefs  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day . 
Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  than',  in  like 
manner  giving  them/, 'elves  over  to  fornication,  ana  going  after  pange 
fiejh,  are  jet  forth  for  an  example ,  fuffermg  the  vengeance  of  eterna 

^  Biftiop  Sherlock,  with  other  learned  men,  have  fuppofed  that 
the  accounts  given  in  the  above  verfes,  and  other  parts  ot  the  e 
chapters,  are  extraded  from  fome  ancient  writer  of  the  Jewilh 
nation,  which  may  be  a  reafon  of  the  great  difference  of  ft  v  p 
between  the  fecond  and  the  other  chapters  of  this  lecond  epiftle 
of  St.  Peter.  Vitringa  feems  to  have  thought  that  as  what  is 
here  faid  of  the  angels  is  conneded  with  tads  that  are  exprddy 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament,  this  relation  alio  has  the  fame 
records  in  view,  but  he  does  not  cite  any  texts  to  which  he 
could  fuppofe  it  might  refer:  “  Nor  do  1  know,  fays  Dr.  Eard- 
ner  that  thofe  texts  ever  came  in  his  way  afterwaids.  1  with 
they  had.  For  I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe  that  in  ail l  thefe 
places  the  apoftles  referred  to  paflages  or  the  Old  Teftament. 
Mr.  Henley  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  attempts,  in  t  is 
pamphlet,  to  i'upply  what  the  former  of  theie  learned  critics 
omitted,  and  the  latter  wifhed  for.  ‘  We  have,  he  obferv.  s, 
in  the  Mofaic  hiftory  an  account  given  of  the  hrft  apoftacy  an 
rebellion  on  earth  ;  which  was  carried  on  by  the  fons  of  Chus, 
under  their  imperious  leader  Nimrod  ;  and  to  this  rebellion,  and 
to  this  people,  1  imagine  that  the  apoftles  allude.  1  he  hiftory 
is  of  great  confequence  in  the  annals  ot  the  world,  and  confifts 
of  many  interefting  circumftances,  each  of  winch  is.  figmficant, 
and  will  be  found  to  have  been  compleated  m  the  per  fons  ot 
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whom  I  treat.  They  aftumed  to  themfelves  divine  titles,  and 
were  efteemed  by  their  pofterity  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings. 
They  did  not  preferve  their  eftate ;  nor  regard  the  rule  and  go. 
vernment  under  which  they  were  placed,  but  revolted,  and  for- 
fook  their  habitation.  On  this  account  they  were  reprefented 
as  condemned  to  Parian  us  \  and  there  referved  in  chains  and 
darknefs . 

‘  Such,  fays  this  Writer,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  apoftate 
and  his  affbeiates ;  every  circumftance  of  which  we  (hall  find 
authenticated  in  the  accounts  of  Gentile  writers.  It  is  ob- 
iervnble,  he  adds,  that  St.  Peter  takes  notice  of  three  great 
apofiacies  in  the  church  of  God  :  that  which  happened  in  the 
antediluvian  world,  when  all  flefn  had  corrupted  its  way  on  the 
earth  :  that  of  the  perfons  ftiled  angels,  which  fucceeded,  and, 
laftly,  that  of  Antichrift,  which  he  faw  was  approaching.  The 
falling  away  of  thofe  called  angels  being  introduced  firft,  has 
made  many  think  that  this  event  was  firft  in  order,  and  prior 
to  the  creation,  and  that  the  perfons  mentioned  were  ceieftial 
beings.  But  it  will  be  found  that  they  were  really  men,  and 
the  fame  that  I  have  pointed  out.’ 

I  his  is  a  Grief  view  o t  Mr.  Henley’s  fcheme,  which  we  have 
given  in  his  own  words.  He  makes  great  ufe  of  the  celebrated 
analyfis  of  ancient  mythology,  part  of  an  extradf  from  whence, 
as  he  has  feledted  it  from  the  original,  we  fhall  here  infert. 

44  The  place  where  mankind  firft  refided,  was  undoubtedly 
the  region  of  the  Minyae,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Baris  or  Ara¬ 
rat. — During  their  refidence  in  thefe  parts,  we  may  prefume, 
‘that  there  was  a  feafon  of  great  happinefs.  They  for  a  lono- 
time  lived  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  great  Patriarch,  before 
laws  were  enacted,  or  penalties  known.  When  they  multiplied, 
.and  were  become  very  numerous,  it  pleafed  God  to  allot  to  the 
various  families  different  regions,  to  which  they  were  to  retire ; 
3nd  they  accordingly  in  the  days  of  Peleg  d:d  remove,  and  be¬ 
take  tbemfelves  to  their  different  departments.  But  the  fobs  of 
Chus  would  not  obey.  They  went  off  under  the  conduct  of 
the  arch-rebel  Nimrod  ;  and  leem  to  have  been  for  a  long  time 
in  a  roving  ftate :  but  at  laft  they  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shi¬ 
kar.  1  hefe  they  found  occupied  by  Ailur  and  his  fons  :  for  he 
had  been  placed  there  by  divine  appointment.  But  they  ejected 
him  ;  and  lei  zed  on  his  dominions  ;  which  they  fortified"  with 
cities  $  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  monarchy.  T  heir 
leader  is  often' mentioned  by  the  Gentile  writers,  who  call  him 
Bel  us  :  and  he  is  uni  verfall  v  fpoken  of,  as  the  builder  of  the 
Tower,  called  the  Tower  of- Babel.  He  was  affifted  in  the 
budding  of  it  by  his  aflociates ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  faid  that  they 
creeled  it  to  prevent  their  being  fcattered  abroad.— According 
to  the  Gentile  accounts  a  large  body  of  them  were  driven  weft- 
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ward,  as  far  as  Mauritania,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fuppofed  confines  of  Tartarus.  Here  they  fettled  under  the 
names  of  Titanians  and  Atlantians.  Oppofite  to  them  another 
body  of  them  was  faid  to  have  taken  up  their  refidence  at  Tar- 
tefius,  under  the  condudf  of  Gyges ;  who  was  alfo  a  Titanian 
from  Chaldea.  Of  thefe  later  hiftories  many  traces  may  be 
found  in  the  facred  writers.” 

To  add  ftrength  to  the  above  account,  and  ill uflrate  at  the 
fame  time  the  words  of  the  apoftles,  our  Author  produces  a 
pafTage  from  a  treatife  of  Philo,  who,  he  fays,  relates  that  the 
defendants  of  Cujh  broke  through  the  fab  ordination  in  which  they  had 
been  placed ,  and  deferted  their  own  efate ,  that  they  took  up  arms 
and  waged  open  and  determined  war ,  again [1  thoj'e  who  were  in 
amity  with  them  ;  and  that  Nimrod ,  to  whof  name  the  appellation 
of  The  If  E  V  O LT E  R  from  hence  became  fynonimous ,  was  the  in- 
Jligator  of  this  in  fur  rotation 

6  Thus  we  find,’  it  is  added,  c  from  the  concurrent  atteflation 
of  different  writers,  that  thefe  original  apoftafes  went  off  in  a 
body,  deferring  that  habitation  where  they  had  been  firft  placed  5 
which  the  apoftle  deferibes  under  the  terms — r tpreroevrag  tup 
eaUTiov  caygyAV — and  confequently  declining  that  to  which  they 
were  aligned — olXKcx.  octtoXittovt^c  to  idiov  ohcqT^giov.  Had  they 
adled  as  they  were  hound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  allegiance, 
they  would  have  waited  for  the  general  migration,  which  they 
feem  to  have  anticipated  ;  and  they  would,  according  to  the  di¬ 
vine  appointment,  have  departed  to  thofe  regions,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Mizraim,  Lubim,  and  other  of  the  fons  of 
Ham.  But  they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  divine  decree,  and 
negledfed,  to  ibhov  oixnrrgioV)  the  place  to  which  they  had  been 
defiined/’ 

Our  Author  produces  a  number  of  quotations  to  prove  that 
the  title  Angels  does  by  no  means  difagree  with  the  hiftory  of 
Nimrod  and  his  affociates  :  but  thefe,  together  with  other  au¬ 
thorities  and  remarks  that  are  introduced  to  illuffrate  and  fup- 
port  his  fubjeel,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our  Readers. 
We  fhall,  however,  take  a  little  notice  of  what  is  obferved  con¬ 
cerning  the  difperfion  of  this  people.  ‘  In  the  Moiaic  account 
nothing  more  is  faid,  than  that  it  plealed  God  to  confound 
their  lip  :  but  other  writers,  both  facred  and  profane,  mention, 
that  there  was  an  uncommon  difplay  of  God’s  wrath  ;  and  that 
their  flight  was  attended  with  fearful  judgments.  The  apoftle 
ieems  to  allude  to  this  in  the  word  rocpTxpaxr&g  :  wherein  is  im¬ 
plied  that  force  and  violence,  by  which  they  were  hurled  down 
to  the  regions  of  darknefs.  In  this  manner  were  they  dilftpated 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  fouth  :  to  the  eaft  and  to  the  weft  : 
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and  the  fevering  of  this  formidable  body  was  alluded  to  by  the 
Gentile  writers  under  the  emblem  of  Bacchus  being  difmem- 
bered,  and  having  his  limbs  fcattered  abroad  :  of  which  a  me¬ 
morial  was  kept  up  in  the  facred  rites  of  the  Greeks,  and  other 
nations.  The  like  alfo  was  commemorated  by  the  Egyptians 
in  the  rites  of  Oiiris  ;  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  cut  to 
pieces, and  to  have  had  his  limbs  fcattered  abroad  byTyphon.  We 
have  the  hiftory  of  this  people  pointed  out  in  the  accounts  given 
ns  of  the  Titans,  who  warred  againft  Jove  ;  and  of  the  giants, 
who  raifed  mountains  upon  mountains  in  order  to  affail  heaven. 
Alfo  of  the  gods  who  fled  for  fhelter  to  Egypt  and  other  places. 
— They  are  defcribed  as  being  at  laft  overpowered  with  ftorms 
and  whirlwinds;  and  blafted  with  lightning:  and  at  the  clofe 
it  is  faid,  that  they  were  driven  to  Tartarus,  and  there  kept  in 
chains  of  darknefs.’ 

But  we  (hall  only  farther  obferve,  that  the  attempt  of  this 
Writer  is  very  laudable  ;  he  appears  to  have  employed  great  care 
and  affiduity  in  his  enquiries  concerning  thefe  paffages  of  fcrip- 
ture  ;  he  manifefts  an  acquaintance  with  fubjedfs  of  learning, 
andgives  an  explication  which  carries  with  it  an  air  of  proba¬ 
bility;  though,  it  muft  be  owned,  poflibilities  and  probabilities 
fometimes  afford  but  little  fatisfaclion  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  fcriptures. 


Art.  XI.  Phi  lo  sophic  al  Tr  a  ns  act  i  cns  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  Vol.  LXVil.  For  the  Year  177 7.  Part  2.  qto. 
lOf,  6  d.  Davis.  1778. 

Pneumatological  and  Barcmetrical  Obfervaiions. 
Article  32.  An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  made  with  an  Air 
Putnp  cn  Mr,.  Smeatonb'  Principle  ;  together  with  fo?ne  Experi¬ 
ments  with  a  common  Pump .  By  Mr.  Edward  Nairne,  F.  R.  S. 
•y  N  this  paper  a  very  conliderable  degree  of  light  is  thrown  on 
the  air-pump, and  on  the  nature  of  exnauftion,  by  an  extenfive 
feries  of  accurate  and  well  imagined  experiments  ;  to  which  the 
Author  was  led  by  obferving,  and  particularly  attending  to,  the 
very  remarkable  differences,  with  refpeff  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
Jhauftion  as  indicated  by  the  common  barometer  gage ,  and  the 
fear  gage  invented  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  for  the  purpole  of  meafur- 
ing  the  very  great  degrees  of  rarefaction  which  he  afcribed  to  the 
air  pump  as  improved  by  him. 

For  the  particular  defcription  of  this  laft  mentioned  gage,  we 
muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  47th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
T'ranfaCtions,  page  420.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  here  to 
obferve  that  it  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube,  of  a  fmall  bore,  fealed  at 
its  upper  end,  and  terminating  towards  its  lower  extremity, 
which  is  open,  in  a  hollow  bulb  or  fphere.  During  the  time  of 
exhauftion,  this  inftrument  is  kept  fufpended  over  a  bafon  of 

mercury 
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mercury  within  the  receiver.  When  the  exhauftion  is  com- 
pleted,  its  lower  end  is  dipped  in  the  mercury  ;  and  on  letting 
air  into  the  receiver,  the  mercury  riles  into  the  bulb  and  the 
tube,  till  the  air  remaining  within  it  becomes  of  the  fame  den- 
fity,  nearly,  with  the  atmofphere  or  external  air.  The  ratio 
between  the  fpace  occupied  by  this  remaining  air,  and  the  fpace 
in  the  reft  of  the  tube  and  the  bulb  which  is  occupied  by  the 
quickfilver,  is  confidered.  as  furniihing  a  meafure  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  air  has  been  rarefied  within  the  receiver. 

If  no  other  elaftic  fluid  than  atmofpherical  or  permanent  air 
were  contained  within  an  exhaufted  receiver,  we  can  fee  no 
reafon  why  this  and  the  common  barometer  gage  ftiould  not 
pretty  nearly  agree  in  their  tcftimonies  with  refpeft  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  rarefa&ion.  Mr.  Nairne  however  repeatedly  found  the 
moft  enormous  differences  in  their  indications.  When  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  gage,  for  inftance,  was  brought  down 
only  to  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  furface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  ciftern,  and  accordingly  indicated  that  the  air  had  been 
rarefied  only  about  300  times;  Mr.  Smeaton’s,  or  the  pear  gage 
above  mentioned,  on  letting  the  air  enter  into  the  receiver,^ ad 
the  whole  of  its  cavity,  except  a  fix  thoufandth  part,  filled  by  the 
quickfilver;  and  accordingly  indicated  a  degree  of  exhauftion 
equal  to  fix  thoufand  times.— -In  other  experiments,  as  will 
foon  be  ftiewn,  the  differences  in  the  indications  of  thefe  two 
gages  were  {till  more  enormous. 

On  repeating  fome  of  thefe  experiments  in  the  prefence  of 
the  honourable  Henry  Cavendifii,  Mr.  Smeatoo,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  April  1776,  when  the 
two  gages  thus  violently  contradided  each  other  ;  Mr.  Caven- 
difti  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  differences,  by  referring 
to  fome  obfervations  made  by  his  father.  Lord  Charles  Caven- 
difa.  From  thefe  it  appeared  that  water ,  or  moifiure ,  contained 
within  a  receiver,  is  converted  into  an  elafiic fluid ,  whenever  the 
air  in  the  receiver  is  rarefied  to  a  certain  degree,  or  ceafes  to 
prefs  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  force  * ;  and  that  this  elaftic 
vapour  is  condenfed,  or  reduced  to  water  again,  whenever  the 
preffure  of  the  air  is  reftored. 

Thus,  in  the  inftance  above  given,  where  the  pear  ga°-e  in¬ 
dicated  a  degree  of  exhauftion  equal  to  6000,  it  is  fuppofed, 

*  This  vapour  is  faid  to  be  generated  from  water,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  7  2  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  as  foon  as  the  preffure  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver,  or 
about  one  fortieth  of  the  ufual  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  but  in ’the 
cooler  temperature  of  41  degrees,  the  preffure  muff  be  reduced  to 
that  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver,  or  about  a  one  hundred 

and  twentieth  of  the  ufual  preffure,  before  the  water  will  turn  into 
vapour. 
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according  to  this  theory,  that  only  a  6oooth  part  of  real  or 
permanent  air  had  been  left  in  the  receiver,  or  that  the  true  air 
contained  in  it  had  been  aCtually  rarefied  6000  times  ^  the 
aforefaid  elajlic  vapour  (proceeding  from  the  leather  on  which 
the  receiver  was  placed)  having  been  fucceflively  mixed  with 
the  true  air  remaining  in  the  receiver,  and  having,  by  its  elas¬ 
ticity,  promoted  its  extraction  from  thence.  Accordingly,  when 
the  air  is  admitted  into  the  receiver,  the  void  fpace  at  the  top 
of  the  pear  gage  is  fuppofed  to  give  the  true  meafure  of  the  real 
air  that  remained  in  the  receiver  previous  to  the  admiition  of  the 
external  air  into  it :  the  elaftic  vapour  not  affeCting  the  obfer- 
vation  made  with  this  inflrument ;  as  it  is  now  deftroyed  or  re¬ 
duced  to  the  ftate  of  water. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  refpeCt  to  the  barometer 
gage ;  as  its  indications  are  very  materially  affected  by  this  va¬ 
pour.  Before  the  air  was  admitted  into  the  receiver,  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  this  gage  was  obferved  to  (band  fo  high  as  i-xoth  of  an 
inch  above  that  in  the  ciflern,  and  it  accordingly  indicated  a 
rarefaCtion  only  of  300.  Here  the  mercury  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fuftained  at  this  height  principally  by  the  elaiiic  force  of  the 
vapour  above  mentioned  ;  which  prevents  the  quickfilver  from 
defcending  fo  low  as  it  would  have  done,  had  no  other  fluid 
except  real  air  prefTed  on  the  mercury  in  the  ciflern,  This 
gage,  accordingly,  only  ascertains  the  remaining  quantity  of  air 
and  vapour  mixed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid 
—-be  its  nature  what  it  may—  contained  within  the  receiver. 

The  greater  part  of  the  numerous  experiments  contained  in 
this  article  were  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  this  hypothefis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  fettle  the  functions 
and  characters  of  thefe  two  difeerdant  inflruments.  We  {hall 
give  the  fubftance  of  fuch  of  them  as  may  be  related  in  the 
feweft  words,  or  which  appear  to  us  the  mofc  Ample  and  con- 
clufive. 

If  the  difference  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  two  gages 
were  caufed  by  an  elaftic  vapour  generated  from  moijlure ,  the 
Author  concluded  that  the  two  inflruments  would  agree,  if 
moifture  were  carefully  excluded  fromevery  part  of  the  appara¬ 
tus.  Having  therefore  made  every  member  belonging  to  the 
pump  as  clean  and  dry  as  poflible,  inftead  of  placing  the  re¬ 
ceiver  on  leather  drefljed  in  allum  and  floaked  in  oil  and  tallow ,  as 
ufual,  he  put  it  on  the  bare  pump  plate,  and  made  it  air-tight 
by  means  of  a  cement  applied  round  its  edge.  The  pump,  in 
th  is  as  well  as  all  the  following  experiments,  was  worked  ten 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  barometer  gage  indicated 
a  degree  of  exhauflion  nearly  equal  to  boo  ;  and,  on  letting  the 
air  into  the  receiver,  the  pear  gage  agreed  with  it  in  indicating 
a  rarefaction  of  600  likewife. 


A'  very 
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A  very  different  refult  attended  the  Author’s  next  experi¬ 
ment — apparently  in  confequence  only  of  his  having  introduced 
into  the  receiver,  through  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  it,  a  piece  of 
the  oiled  leather  abovementioned.  On  working  the  pump  ten 
minutes  as  before,  the  barometer  gage  marked  a  degree  of 
exhauffion  equal  only  to  300;  but  the  pear  gage  indicated  a 
degree  of  rarefaction  not  lefs  than  4000. 

On  removing  the  oiled  leather,  and  again  working  the  pump* 
the  two  gages  agreed  perfectly,  as  before. 

That  he  might,  as  it  were,  analyfe  the  leather,  or  difcover  tQ 
what  principle  contained  in  it  this  aftonifliing  variety  was 
owing;  the  Author  feparately  and  fucceffively  included  in  the 
receiver  two  ounces  of  tallow  ;  the  fame  quantity  of  oil;  and 
of  allum;  and  a  piece  of  leather  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  leather-fellers.  With  the  three  firft  of  thef& 
fubftances  included  in  the  receiver  the  exhauffion  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  600,  as  indicated  by  either  of  the  gages :  but  when  the 
leather  alone  was  put  into  it,  the  difference  in  the  teftimony  of 
the  two  gages  was  very  remarkable.  The  elaftic  vapour  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  it  fupplied  the  place  of  the  exhaufted  air 
fo  very  faff,  that  the  barometer  gage,  after  ten  minutes  work¬ 
ing  of  the  pump,  could  not  be  brought  to  indicate  a  degree  of 
sexhauftion  greater  than  159;  whereas  the  pear  gage  indicated  a 
degree  of  rarefa&ion  that  was  effimated  at  one  hundred  thou - 
fand. 

To  determine  whether  this  enormous  variation  in  the  tefti- 
monies  of  the  two  gages  proceeded  from  moijlure  in  the  leather, 
the  Author  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  piece  of  freffi  lea¬ 
ther  that  weighed  100  grains.  The  pear  gage,  as  before,  indi¬ 
cated  a  rarefadion  of  100,000.  The  fame  piece  of  leather  being 
tried  again,  after  it  had  been  dried  at  the  fire  till  it  would  lole 
no  more  of  its  weight,  the  pear  gage  exhibited  a  rarefaCtion  of 
only  280.  The  leather  was  next  held  over  the  fleam  of  hot 
water  till  it  had  recovered  its  former  weight  and  mofure  ;  and 
again  the  degree  of  exhauffion  by  the  pear  gage  appeared  to  be 
100,000.  In  all  thefe  three  trials,  the  degree  of  exhauffion  by 
the  barometer  gage  never  exceeded  268. 

Among  the  various  fubftances  afterwards  included  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  four  following  likewife  produced  a  degree  of  rare- 
fa&ion  effimated  at  100,000,  as  indicated  by  the  pear  gage ; 
viz.  a  piece  of  the  in  fide  of  a  China  orange;  forne  of  the  in- 
fide  of  an  onion ;  a  piece  of  tainte’d  beef,  and  a  piece  of  freffi 
beef:  each  of  thefe  weighed  100  grains,  and  loft  about  two 
grains  during  the  experiment.  In  none  of  thefe  trials  did  the 
barometer  gage  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  rarefa&ion  than 
l6o. 


When 
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When  oil  of  vitriol  was  put  under  the  receiver,  a  very  Angu¬ 
lar  effecft,  and  indeed  contrary  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  was 
produced  :  the  pear  gage  then  conftantly  indicating  a  much 
fmaller  degree  of  rarefa£tion  than  the  barometer  gage.  Part  of 
this  effect  might  poffibly  be  owing  to  the  vitriolic  acid’s  attracting 
and  condenfmg  the  aqueous  vapour  fufpended  in  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  receiver.  The  acid  acquired  a  fmall  additional 
weight  during  each  trial  ;  part  of  which,  however,  it  might 
collect  from  the  open  air,  during  the  time  fpent  in  weighing 
it. 

From  another  fet  of  the  Author’s  experiments,  it  appears, 
that  when  the  receiver  is  placed,  as  is  very  ufual,  on  leather 
foaked  in  water,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  water,  the  pump  is 
prevented  from  exhaufting  to  any  confiderable  degree  ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  teflimony  of  the  barometer  gage. — In  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  trial,  when  the  receiver  was  placed  on  the  dry  pump-plate, 
with  only  a  little  oil  poured  round  the  outfide  edge  of  it,  the 
barometer  gage  and  pear  gage  agreed  in  indicating  a  rarefaction 
of  600  as  before  :  but  when  the  receiver  was  fet  on  wet  leather, 
the  rarefatftion,  in  fix  different  trials,  never  exceeded  51.  In 
thefe  experiments  it  is  obfervable  that  the  degree  of  exhauftion^ 
as  indicated  by  the  pear  gage,  varied,  fomewhat  unaccountably, 
from  500  to  ]  6,000. 

The  bad  ei.e£ts  refulting  from  the  ufing  of  water  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  or  from  employing  it  in  foftening  the  leathers  of  the  piftons, 
are  rendered  evident  by  two  of  the  Author’s  experiments  ;  where 
the  higheft  degree  of  rarefa&ion  that  could  be  procured,  under 
thefe  circumftances,  was  37  according  to  the  barometer  gage, 
and  38  according  to  the  pear  gage. 

The  effedls  of  a  vapour  on  the  barometer  gage,  is  in  none  of 
thefe  experiments  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  6ift  and  laft. 
In  confequence  of  putting  a  vial  of  csther  under  the  receiver,  for 
the  purpofe  of  producing  artificial  cold ;  though  the  pump 
was  worked  half  an  hour,  the  apparent  degree  of  exhauflion, 
according  to  the  barometer  gage,  was  only  16: — and  yet  this 
very  pump  exhaufted  above  400  times,  according  to  the  fame 
gao;e,  before  the  aether  was  put  under  the  receiver. 

We  fhall  juft  mention,  by  the  bye,  that,  in  the  experiment 
preceding  this,  the  Author  produced  a  cold  by  means  of  ather , 
in  the  exhaufted  receiver,  which  was  48  degrees  below  O  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  that  is  103  degrees  below  55°.  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room  where  the  experiment  was 
made. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  more  material  parts  of  Mr.  Nairne's 
very  ingenious  experimental  inveftigation  of  this  curious  fubjedf. 
We  would  recommend,  however,  the  perufal  of  the  whole 

4  article, 
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article,  as  well  as  the  further  profecution  of  the  inquiry  rtfelf,  to 
our  philofophical  readers ;  efpecially  as,  though  the  general  re¬ 
sults  may  be  depended  upon,  a  few  anomalies  or  irregularities 
occurred  in  fome  of  the  Author’s  trials,  the  caufes  of  which 
maybe  detedled  by  further  experiments  *. 

Article  22.  Barometrical  Observations  on  the  Depth  of  the  Mines 
in  the  Hartz.  By  John  Andrew  De  Luc,  F.  R.  S. 

M.  De  Luc’s  ingenious  and  extenfive  refearches  and  opera¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  menfuration  of  heights,  by  means  of  the 
barometer,  are  well  known  to  the  philofophical  world  f  ;  and, 
exclufive  of  the  prefent  article,  form  the  foundation  of  the  two 
very  interring  papers  which  fucceed  it.  In  this  memoir  M. 
De  Luc  gives  an  account  of  the  obfervations  which  he  made  in 
the  very  deep  mines  of  the  Hartz,  in  order  to  d.ifcover  whether 
the  formula:  or  rules  given  by  him  for  the  meafuring  of  heights 
above  ground,  by  the  obferved  rarefa&ions  of  the  "air,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  barometer,  would  anfwer  in  the  meafurinp*  of 
depths  under  ground  :  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  con- 

*  That  even  mercury,  the  heavielt  of  all  known  fluids,  is  elevated 
into  vapour  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  has  been  long  obferved  by 
the  Reviewer  of  the  prefent  article.  In  one  barometer  particularly, 
which  terminates  above  in  a  large  ball,  he  has  during  more  than 
feven  years  pail  feen  that  part  of  the  furface  of  the  ball  which  was 
next  to  a  window  near  which  the  inilrumenc  was  fufpended,  fludded 
with  numerous  mercurial  globules,  elevated  from  the  furface  of  the 
quickfiiver  in  cne  tube,  which  was  at  lea  ft  five  inches  below  it. 
Some  of  thefe,  when  they  have  acquired  a  pretty  large  iize,  roll 
down,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others.  After  repeatedly  waffling  them 
down,  by  inclining  the  tube,  frefh  globules,  though  at  firil  vifible 
only  with  a  magnifier,  may  be  perceived  in  the  fpace  of  a  day  or 
two,  which  afterwards  increafe  both  in  number  and  fize.  Thefe 
globules  never  appear  except  on  that  fide  of  the  bulb  next  the 
window.  On  turning  the  tube  half  round,  they  gradually  become 
fmaller,  and  at  length  difappear;  while  a  freih  fucceffion  of  glo¬ 
bules  begin  to  appear  on  the  oppofite  fide,  or  that  which  is  now 
next  the  window.—Colonel  Roy,  in  one  of  the  following  articles, 
takes  notice  of  his  having  obferved  mercury  converted  into  vapour* 
in  vacuo ,  and  condenfed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  in  fome  of 
his  experiments,  when  it  was  heated  to  ioo°.  F.  and  upwards.  Our 
obfervation  ihews  that  this  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere;  and  in  the  winter  as  well  as  fum- 
mer.  Indeed,  there  are  few  barometers  in  which  fome  mercurial 
globules  may  not  be  perceived,  in  a  void  part  of  the  tube,  on  a  near 
infpe&ion.— That  an  elajiic  vapour  rifes  from  heated  water,  in  vacuo 
and  preffes  on  the  furface  of  the  mercury,  in  the  bafon  of  the  com- 
:mon  barometer-gage,  was  obferved  by  the  Abbe  Nolle:.  See  Mem. 
de  l  Acad,  des  Sciences ,  An  nee  1748,  fag.  \zz.  Edit,  in  1  imo. 

f  See  our  Review,  vol.  xlviii.  Append.  0.  5-6.  Vol.  xlix. 
Append,  p.  5 79,  and  vol.  l.  p.  5O7. 
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denfations  of  the  air,  in  deep  pits,  which  contain  exhalations 
of  various  kinds,  follow  the  fame  laws  with  the  rarefactions 
obferved  by  him  on  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ge¬ 
neva;  where  the  obfervations  were  made  on  which  his  formula 
were  founded.  He  gives  in  this  article  a  detail  of  hi§  fubterra- 
neou,s  barometrical  obfervations,  which  were  found  to  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  geometrical  meafures  that  had  before  been  taken 
by  the  miners. 

As  fome  doubts  might  be  entertained  with  refpedl  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  thefe  laft  meafures,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  fiub- 
terranean  geometer,  with  fcarce  any  other  apparatus  than  a 
twilled  brafs  wire  five  fathoms  long,  a  femi-circle,  and  a  com- 
pafs  ;  the  Author  remarks  that  thefe  obfervations  are  of  too 
much  importance  to  the  miners  to  be  taken  in  a  negligent  or 
inaccurate  manner.  Daily  experience,  M.  De  Luc  obferves, 
evinces  the  truth  and  exadtnefs  of  thefe  fubterranean  ope¬ 
rations.  Fully  confiding  in  the  truth  of  his  obfervations, 
a  miner — 6  in  the  abfolute  obfcurity  of  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
undertakes  a  labour  that  is  to  coll  him  years,  in  daily  boring 
through  a  rock.  Another  miner  fets  out  to  meet  him,  from 
fome  other  mine,  or  from  without.  At  the  end  of  a  determined 
meafure,  \\\z  gnomes  begin  to  hear  each  other,  and  at  length  they 
meet.  I  have  obferved  fome  of  thefe  points  of  rencounter  in 
the  galleries  ;  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  perceive  the  final! 
winding  which  has  been  necefiary  for  their  meeting  end  to  end.’ 
Article  29.  Obfervations  made  in  Savoy,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 

Height  of  Mountains  by  Means  of  the  Barometer ;  being  an  Exa¬ 
mination  of  M.  De  Luc’s  Rules ,  delivered  in  his  Recherches, 

&c.  By  Sir  George  Shuckburg,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

Tnis  philofoph.ical  traveller,  in  the  courfe  of  a  tour  into 
Italy,  in  the  years  1775  and  1776,  made  fome  Hay  at  Geneva, 
and  being  provided  with  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  phi- 
iofophical  inllruments,  he  had  the  laudable  curiofity,  and  the 
perfeverance,  to  verify  or  repeat  M.  De  Luc’s  barometrical  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  fpot  where  they  were  originally  made. — From 
feveral  of  his  obfervations  it  follows,  that  fome  correction  of  the 
barometrical  rules  given  by  M.  De  Luc  is  necefiary  :  vve  mean 
particularly  with  refpect  to  the  true  ratio  between  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  air  and  quickfiilver ;  or  in  the  expreffing  the  value 
of  an  inch  of  quickfiilver  in  the  Torricellian  tube,  in  correfpond- 
ing  inches  of  the  atmolphere,  the  temperature  being  given. 

From  the  mean  of  the  Author’s  obfervations,  on  the  Moler 
and  on  Mont  Salcve ,  one  of  M.  De  Luc’s  flations,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  M.  De  Luc's  rules  give  the  difference  of  elevation 
too  little  by  about  24-  feet  in  every  ioco  feet;  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  atmofphdre  is  rather  lighter  than  he  prefumed 
it  to  be.  The  Author  fieems  inclined  to  afcribe  this  error  of  fo 
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diligent  and  accurate  an  obferver  to  his  not  having  placed  his 
barometers  fufficiently  near  each  other  in  an  horizontal  direction  ; 
whereas  his  were  never  feparated  more  than  two  or  three  miles. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  article  confiffs  of  precepts,  as  well 
as  tables,  for  calculating  any  acceilible  heights  or  depths. 
Thefe  are  fo  conflrudled  as  to  be  eafily  underffood  by  perfons 
who  are  not  converfant  with  logarithms,  or  mathematical  com¬ 
putations.  A  table  likewife  is  added  of  a  great  number  of 
heights  taken  by  the  barometer,  at  various  places  in  France, 
Savoy,  and  Italy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Author’s  defcription  of  his  afcending 
the  Mole — a  fleep  infulated  mountain  eighteen  miles  eaft  of 
Geneva — is  fufficient  to  make  the  reader  giddy.— 6  We  had 
now,’  fays  he,  6  reached  the  lummit ;  and  there  my  curiofity’ 
finifhed  in  aflonifhment.  I  perceived  myfelf  elevated  6ooo 
feet  in  the  atmofphere,  and  {landing  as  it  were  on  a  knife-edge , 
for  fuch  is  the  figure  of  the  ridge  or  top  of  this  mountain  ;  length 
without  breadth,  or  the  leafl  appearance  of  a  plain,  as  I  had 
expedled  to  find.  Before  me  an  immediate  precipice,  a  pic ,  of 
above  iooo  feet,  and  behind  me  the  very  fleep  afcent  I  had  juft 
now  mounted.  I  was  imprudently  the  firft  df  the  company  : 
the  furprize  was  perfect  horror,  and  two feps  further  had  fent  me 
headlong  from  the  ro  c>z . 

Article  34.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  made  in  Britain,  in- 

order  to  obtain  a  Ride  for  meafuring  Heights  with  the  Barometer • 

By  Colonel  William  Roy,  F.  R.  S. 

Thefe  obfervations  and  experiments  are  intended  frill  further 
to  improve  M.  De  Luc’s  barometrical  method  of  menfuration ; 
but  they  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  admit  of  any 
very  fatisfadlory  extradl  or  abridgment.  We  fhall  briefly  men¬ 
tion,  however,  a  few  of  the  refults. 

In  the  firfl  fedlion,  the  Author  inquires  into  the  rate  of  ex- 
panfion  of  quickfilver  by  various  degrees  of  heat,  as  afcertained 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  contrived  for  that  purpofe;  in  which 
the  mercury  contained  in  a  barometer  tube  had  various  tempe¬ 
ratures  communicated  to  it,  from  the  freezing  point  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  From  thefe  trials  it  appears,  that  the  mercury 
Handing  at  30  inches,  in  the  temperature  of  320  F.  Buffers, 
not  an  equal  or  uniform,  but  a  progreflive  expanfion,  on  being 
gradually  affedled  by  increafing  degrees  of  heat:  the  expanfions 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fcale  being  greater  than  thofe  produced 
in  the  higher  temperatures.  It  appears  too,  that  when  the 
above  mentioned  mercurial  column  has  acquired  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  lengthened  -pdddo  parts  of  an  inch. 

In  the  fecond  fedlion,  the  Author  endeavours  to  afcertain 
the  expanfion  or  air  by  heat,  through  the  means  of  the  mano¬ 
meter.  From  this  let  of  experiments  he  infers  that  it  is  pad  a 
'  Rev.  June,  1778,  II  h  doubt 
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doubt  that  the  expanfions  of  air  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  di'a* 
tations  of  quickfilver  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  from  about  the 
57th  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  the  condenfations  of  air  downwards, 
and  its  expanfions  upwards,  follow  a  diminifhing  progreffion, 
compared  with  the  condenfations  and  dilatations  of  quickfilver. 

In  the  third  fection  are  contained  a  great  number  of  barome¬ 
trical  obfervations  made  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  on  heights 
determined  likewife  geometrically  with  great  care,  and  compared 
with  fome  others  of  the  fame  kind  made  in  diftant  countries. 

Astronomy  and.  Mathematics. 

Article  30.  An  Account  of  the  Bramin’s  Obfervatory  at  Banares. 
By  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Knt.  F.  R.  S. 

Sir  Robert  Barker  having,  in  the  year  177 2,  vifited  Banares, 
one  of  the  principal  feminaries  of  the  Bramins,  was  there  fhewn 
Several  agronomical  intfruments,  or  rather  immenfe  flrudtures 
built  of  ftone;  fome  of  them  quadrants  of  twenty  feet  radius, 
in  the  greateft  prefervation,  and  as  accurately  graduated  as  if  they 
had  been  executed  by  a  modern  artifl.  Another  of  thefe  in- 
ifruments  is  an  equinodtial  fun-dial,  the  whole  extent  of  which 
is  above  37  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  gnomon  above  38  feet. 
The  different  parts  of  thefe  fingular  monuments  of  the  Eaftern 
agronomy  are  here  well  reprefented  in  three  large  plates. 

Article  35.  Account  of  a  new  Micrometer  and  Megameter .  By 

the  Abbe  Bofcovich,  &c. 

Article  36.  Account  of  a  new  Injlrument  for  meafunng  fmall 
Angies,  called  the  Prifmatic  Micrometer .  By  the  Rev.  Ne¬ 
ville  Mafkelyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

The  Abbe  Bofcovich  having  heard  that  the  Abbe  Rochon 
had  exhibited  a  kind  of  micrometer,  which,  by  means  of  a 
prifm  of  rock  cryftal,  the  angles  of  which  could  be  varied,  gave 
two  images  of  the  fame  object;  and  which  changed  their 
diftances  by  the  circular  motion  of  one  of  the  two  parts  that 
compof  d  it;  he  fuggeiied  fome  improvements  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  his  account  of  which  forms  the  fubjedt  of  the  hrft  of  thefe 
articles.— In  the  fecond,  the  Aflronomer  Royal  defcribes  at 
length  both  the  confirmation  and  rationale  of  a  prifmatic  micro¬ 
meter  invented  by  him,  and  not  greatly  differing  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  To  this  defcription  he  adds  the  attestations  of  Mr, 
Doliond  and  Mr.  Aubert,  to  prove  that  he  communicated  this 
invention  to  the  former,  and  had  it  executed  by  him  ;  and  that 
he/  alfo  fnevved  the  inftrument  itfelf,  fo  executed,  to  the 
latter,  above  a  twelvemonth  before  the  communication  of  the 
Abbe  BofcoviclFs  paper. 

The  remaining  papers  of  this  clais  are  —  Articie  23?  intitled 
c  The  General  Mathematical  Laws  which  regulate  and  extend  Pro¬ 
portion  univ  erf  ally  ;  or  a  Method  of  comparing  Magnitudes  of  any 
Kind  together ,  in  all  the  pojfble  Degrees  of  Increafe  and  Decrease. 

5  , 
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By  James  Glenie,  A.  M.,  he.  and  Article  26.  in  which 
Dr.  John  Stedman  endeavours  to  afcertain  c  the  Degrees  and 
Quantities  of  Winds  requifite  to  move  the  heavier  Kinds  of 
Wind  Machines.’ 

Papers  relating  to  Medicine. 

Article  24.  The  Cafe  of  Ann  Davenport .  By  Mr.  Fielding  Befi: 

Fynney,  Surgeon,  &c. 

This  article  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  extraction  of  a  foreign 
fubfiance  from  an  abfcefs  in  the  groin  occafioned  by  it.  This 
fubfiance  was  a  peg  of  crabtree  wood,  ufed  in  the  filk  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  which  the  patient  muft  have  fwallowed  fixteen  years 
before,  when  fhe  was  only  five  years  old  ;  from  which  period 
to  that  of  the  extraction,  file  had  been  confiantly  tormented  by 
violent  fits  refembling  thofeof  the  colic.  The  fub fiance  had  been 
finally  lodged  in  the  appendix  vermformis  of  the  caecum.  Its 
extraction  was  followed  by  the  difcharge  of  fome  iron  filings, 
which  fhe  had  formerly  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  on  account 
of  an  obftinate  obftruction  of  the  catamenia. 

Article  27.  Defcription  of  the  Jefuit’s  Bark  Tree  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  Caribbees.  By  William  Wright,  M.  D.  Member 
of  the  Philofophical  Society  of  America,  &c. 

The  fpecies  of  Jefuits  bark  here  deferibed  grows  in  two 
parifhes  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  is  there  called  the  Sea* 
Side  Beech ,  and  rifes  only  to  twenty  feet. — 6  The  flowers  are  of 
a  dufkifh  yellow  colour,  and  the  pods  black:  when  ripe  they 
fplit  in  two,  and  are,  with  their  flat  brown  feeds,  in  every  re- 
fpedt  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Cinchona  Officinalis ,  as  depicted  in  a 
plate  lent  out  by  Mr.  Banks, ’—The  Author  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  trying  the  effects  of  this  bark,  efpeciaily  in  the 
frequently  fatal  remittents  peculiar  to  the  clime  where  it  grows  ; 
and  declares  that  it  fpeedily  conquered  the  dileafe.-—  A  drawing, 
and  botanical  defcription,  of  the  tree  are  given,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  Jamaicenfis,  feu  Cartbbeana . 

Article  28.  Defcription  and  XJfe  of  the  Cabbage-Bark  Tree  of 
Jamaica.  By  William  Wright,  of  Jamaica,  M  D.  he. 

.  The  firfi  notice  which  the  medical  faculty  appear  to  have 
.received  of  the  virtues  of  this  vegetable,  as  an  anthelmintic ,  was 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pbyfical  and  Literary  Effays ,  vol.  ii, 
p.  264.  In  the  prefent  article  Dr.  Wright  particularly  de~ 
feribes  it,  and  the  beft  modes  of  adminiftering  it.  He  confiders 
it  as  a  moft  valuable  remedy,  and  exprefies  his  hopes  that  it  will 
be  added  to  our  Materia  Medica. 

In  Article  31,  is  given  a  fhort  account  of  Dr.  Maty’s  lafi  ill* 
nefs,  and  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  which  was 
examined  on  the  day  after  deceafe,  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr. 
Watfon. 
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Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Article  25*  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thibet.  In  a  Let- 
ter  from  John  'Stewart,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Bart.  P.  R  S. 

The  whole  of  this  Memoir  is  highly  interefling,  on  account 
of  the  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  which  it  contains  re¬ 
lating  to  the  country  of  Thibet ,  and  that  lingular  politico-reli¬ 
gious  inftitution,  or  rather  kind  of  heathen  theocracy  there  effa- 
bliflied,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tartary.  This 
information  has  been  acquired  in  confequence  of  certain  late 
military  operations  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Eaft  Indies; 
’where  the  forces  of  the  Company  affifted  one  of  the  Indian 
powers  in  the  interior  parts  of  Indoffan,  while  the  oppofite  party 
had  called  down,  from  their  mountains,  the  Boutaners  (or  cer¬ 
tain  Tartars  feudatory  to  the  Grand  Lama)  to  their  affiflance. 
At  the  attack  of  a  particular  town,  our  troops  and  thefe  Bou¬ 
taners  firft  met ;  and  nothing,  fays  Mr.  Stewart,  6  could  exceed 
their  mutual  furprize  in  the  rencounter.  The  Boutaners ,  who 
had  never  met  in  the  plains  any  other  than  the  timid  Hindoos 
flying  naked  before  them,  faw,  for  the  firfl  time,  a  body  of 
men,  uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred,  moving  in  regular  order, 
and  led  on  by  men  of  complexion,  drefs,  and  features,  fuch  as 
they  had  never  beheld  before. — On  the  other  hand,  our  people 
found  themfelves  on  a  fudden  engaged  with  a  race  of  men 
unlike  all  their  former  opponents  in  India,  uncouth  in  their 
appearance,  and  fierce  in  their  afiault,  wrapped  up  in  furs,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  other  weapons  peculiar  to 
them/ 

Our  troops  having  been,  as  ufual,  victorious,  the  fame  of 
their  exploits  reached  the  court  of  Thibet ,  and  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  Tayfhoo  Lama ,  or  regent,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  {late  ;  as  the  Delai  Lama ,  or  Grand  Lama  was  a 
minor8  The  Lama  fent  a  perfon  of  rank  to  Bengal,  to  folicit 
a  peace  for  his  vaflal  ;  which  Mr.  Haftings,  the  governor,  did 
not  hefitate  immediately  to  grant  on  his  mediation.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  in  return,  fent  Mr.  Bogle  on  an  embafly  to  the  Lama  ; 
who  with  difficulty  penetrated  to  the  center  of  Thibet,  and  re¬ 
dded  feveral  months  at  his  court.  The  Author  expeds  that 
Mr.  Bogle  will  one  day  give  the  world  a  relation  of  this  inte- 
refling  journey.  The  particulars  contained  in  this  article  are 
fuch  only  as  he  was  enabled  to  recoiled:  from  the  perufal  of  Mr. 
Bogle’s  letters  and  papers. 

The  Lama ,  fays  Mr.  Stewart,  whofe  empire  is  founded  on 
the  fureft  grounds,  perfonal  affection,  and  r?  ligious  reverence, 
governs  every  .thing  internally  with  unbounded  authority. 
*  Every  body  knows  the  Delai  Lama  is  the  great  objed  of  ado- 

ration 
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ration  for  the  various  tribes  of  heathen  Tartars,  who  roam 
tnrougn  the  vafl:  tradf  of  continent  which  ffretches  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Volga  to  Correa  on  the  fea  of  Japan,  the  moll: 
extenfive  religious  dominion,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
He  is  not  only  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
JDeity  on  earth  ;  but,  as  fuperffition  is  ever  the  ftrongeft  where 
it  is  moft  removed  from  its  obje&,  the  more  remot°e  Tartars 
abfolutely  regard  him  as  the  Deity  himfelf  They  believe  him 
immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every 
year  they  come  up  from  different  parts,  to  worfhip  and  make 
rich  offerings  at  his  forine.’ — 

With  refpedt  to  the  unfavoury  prefents  which,  according  to 
iormei  travellers,  die  Eartar  chiefs  are  faid  to  receive  from 
the  Lama ,  and  to  treafure  up  with  great  reverence,  in  gold 
boxes,  to  be  added  occafionally  to  their  ragouts;  Mr.  Bogle 
denies  the  fadt,  but  fays  that — c  he  often  diftributes  little  balls 
of  confecrated  flour,  like  the  Pain  Benit  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  which  the  fuperflition  and  blind  credulity  of  his  Tartar 
votaries  may  afterwards  convert  into  what  they  pleafe.  The 
orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the  Grand  Lama  feems  to  die, 
either  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  foul  in  fa&  only  quits  an 
adlual  crazy  habitation  to  look  for  another,  younger  or  better  * 
and  it  is  difcovered  again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain 
tokens  known  only  to  the  Lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he 
always  appears.  1  he  prefent  Delai  Lama  is  an  infant,  and  was 
diffovered  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Tayjhoo  Lamay  who  in 
authority  and  fan&ity  of  chara&er  is  next  to  him,  and  confe- 
quently,  during  the  other’s  minority,  a£ts  as  chief.’ 

A  very  Angular  kind  of  polygamy,  and  very  repugnant  to 
European,  and  even  Afiatic  ideas,  in  general,  exifts  in^Thibet. 
It  is  here  ufual  for  all  the  brothers  in  a  family  to  poffefs  one 
wife  in  common,  with  whom  they  live  in  mutual  harmony 
and  comfort.  Neverthelefs  little  diffentions  fometimes  arife  in 
this  as  well  as  in  our  European  matrimonial  effabli foments. 
One  could  fcarce  however  have  fufpe&ed  that  among  the  do- 
meftic  uneafineffes  attending  thi s  plurality  of  hujbands,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  foould  be  found  in  the  catalogue.  The  cafe  is  that  of 
*a  rnodef  and  virtuous  lady,  the  wife  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Tayjhoo  Lamas  nephews,  who  complained  to  the  uncle  that  the 
two  youngeft  of  her  hufoands’,  [— Fye  upon  them  ! — ]  ‘  did 
not  furmfh  tnat  foare  of  love  and  benevolence  to  the  common 
Hock,  which  duty  and  religion  required  of  them.  In  foort  * 
adds  Mr.  Stewart,  c  however  ftrange  this  cuftom  may  appear  to 
us,  it  is  an  undoubted  fad  that  it  prevails  in  Thibet  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  have  defcribed.’ 

The  residence  of  the  Delai  Lama  is  at  Pateli ,  a  vafl:  palace  on 
a  mountain.  The  Tayjhoo  Lama ,  or  prefent  regent,  has  feveral 
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palaces  or  caRles,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Bogle  lived  with  him 
five  months. —  He  reprefents  the  Lama  c  as  one  of  the  mofl 
amiable  as  well  as  intelligent  men  he  ever  knew;  maintaining 
his  rank  with  the  utmoft  mildnefs  of  authority,  and  living  in 
the  greateR  purity  of  manners,  without  Rarchnefs  or  affectation. 
Every  thing  within  the  gates  breathed  peace,  order,  and  digni¬ 
fied  elegance.  The  caRle  is  of  ftone  or  brick,  with  many 
courts,  lofty  halls,  terraces,  and  porticos;  and  the  apartments 
are  in  general  roomy,  and  highly  finifhed  in  the  Chinefe  ftyle, 
with  gilding,  painting,  and  varnifh.’ 

The  Lama  was  exceedingly  inquifitive  about  Europe,  its  go¬ 
vernment,  arts  and  fciences,  politics,  laws,  &c.  The  Ruffian 
empire  was  the  only  Rate  in  it  that  was  known  to  him.  He 
entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  riches  and  ffrength  of  that  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  had  heard  of  its  wars  and  fuccefs  againft  the  empire 
of  Rome ;  for  fo  they  here  call  the  TurkiJh  Rate.  The  Czar — * 
(we  are  not  told  which  Czar :  the  Author  probably  means  Peter 
the  Great)  had  at  various  times  fent  letters  and  prefents  to  Thi¬ 
bet .  Mr.  Bogie  faw  many  European  articles  in  the  Lama’s  pof- 
feffion,  which  were  chiefly  of  Englifh  manufacture ;  particu¬ 
larly  a  Graham’s  repeating  watch,  which  had  been  dead,  as 
they  faid,  for  fame  time. 

The  chief  trade  from  the  capital  of  this  country  to  Pekin  is 
carried  on  by  caravans,  th?.t  employ  full  two  years  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  thither  and  back  again.  The  diRance  is  faid  to  be  not  lefs 
than  2000  Englifh  miles  ;  and  yet  fo  excellent  is  the  Chinefe 
police,  that  an  exprefs  paffes  from  one  of  thefe  cities  to  the 
other  in  three  weeks. 

Among  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  in  the  kingdom  of 
Thibet ,  the  Author  mentions  that  delicate  manufacture,  the 
Shank,  or  rather  the  material  from  which  it  is  fabricated.  Va¬ 
rious  difcordant  conjebtures  have  been  formed  with  refpect  to 
the  nature  of  this  material  ;  as  that  it  was  the  hair  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  goat,  or  the  fine  under  hair  on  a  camel’s  breaR,  &c. 
We  here  find  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  Thibet  fheep,  the  fleece 
of  which,  in  finenefs,  length,  and  beauty,  exceeds  all  others 
in  the  world.'  The  Cajjemirians ,  it  feejns,  from  whom  all  the 
fha  uls  are  procured,  engrofs  the  whole  of  this  wool,  by  means 
of  facRors  whom  they  have  eRablifhed  in  every  part  of  Thibet , 
for  that  purpofe. 

We  are  forry  we  have  not  room  to  tranfcribe,  as  a  literary 
curiofity,  the  whole  of  the  translation  here  given  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Lama  and  fent  to  the  Governor.  The  follow¬ 
ing  paffages  will  give  the  Reader  very  favourable  ideas  of  the 
philanthropy  as  well  as  Ryle  and  manner  of  a  character  fo  little 
known  in  this  WeRern  world. 

**  Having 
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«  Having  been  informed,  by  travellers  from  your  quarter,  of 
your  exalted  fame  and  reputation,  my  heart,  like  the  bloflom 
of  fpring,  abounds  with  fatisfa&ion,  gladnefs,  and  joy.  Praife 
God  that  the  ftar  of  your  fortune  is  in  its  afcenfion.  Praife 
him,  that  happinefs  and  eafe  are  the  furrounding  attendants  of 
myfelf  and  family.  Neither  to  moleji  or  perfecute  is  my  aim  :  it  is 
even  the  charader'idic  of  our  fed  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  necej - 
fary  refrejhment  of  feep,  Jhould  an  injury  oe  done  to  a  fvngle  tndi 
vidual ;  but  in  jujiice  and  humanity ,  I  am  informed,  you  far 

furpafs  us*. -  # 

“  gy  your  favour  I  am  the  Rajah  and  Lama  o<  this  country, 

and  rule  over  a  number  of  fubjedts. — I  have  been  repeateoly  in  * 
formed,  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  hoftilitics  again  ft  the 
DahTerria +  to  which  it  is  laid  'the  Dab's  own  criminal  con- 
dudl,  in  committing  ravages  and  other  outrages  on  your  fron¬ 
tiers,  gave  rife. — From  a  regard  to  our  religion  and  cuftoms,  I 
requeft  vou  will  ceafe  all  hoftiiities  againft  him  ;  ano  in  Going 
this  you  will  confer  the  greateft  favour  and  friendfhip  upon  me. 
I  have  reprimanded  the  Dab  for  his  paft  condudt;  I  have 
admonifhed  him  to  defift  from  his  evil  pra&ices  in  future,  and 

to  be  fubmiffive  to  you  in  all  things.— 

64  As  to  my  part,  I  am  but  a  Faquier  f  ;  and  it  is  the  cm  mm 
of  mv  fedf,  with  the  rofary  in  our  hands,  to  pray  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind ,  and  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  ;  and  I  do  now,  with  my  nead  uncovered,  in¬ 
treat  that  you  may  ceafe  all  hoftiiities  againft  the  Dab  in  future. 
—In  this  country,  worfhip  of  the  Almighty  is  the  proieffion  of 
all.  We  poor  creatures  are  in  nothing  equal  to  you  ;  having, 
however,  a  few  things  in  hand,  I  fend  them  to  you  by  way  of 
remembrance,  and  hope  for  your  acceptance  of  them. 

The  remaining  papers  of  this  volume  are  -Article  20,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  a  volcanic  hill  near  Invernefs  ;  by 
Thomas  Weft,  Efq;  and  Article  21,  in  which  Mr.  Tiberius 
Cavallo  relates  fome  experiments  made  with  Mr.  Volta’s  tlec - 
tropborus ,  and  the  effedts  of  elearic  difeharges  fent  over  the  fur- 
faces  of  painted  cards.  He  describes  likewife  an  improvement 
of  Mr.  Canton’s  Elearometer.  In  Article  33,  William  Baftard, 
Efq;  deferibes  a  method  of  raifing  pine  apples  in  water.  The 
plant  contained  in  a  pot  of  earth  is  placed  in  a  pan,  which  is 
always  kept  full  of  water,  and  which  ftands  on  a  fhelf  near  the 
higheft,  and  confequently  the  moft  heated,  part  of  the  back 
wall  of  the  hot  houfe,  fo  that  the  pine  plants  ftand  as  near  as  pof- 

*  We  have  already  informed  the  Reader  that  the  good  Lama 
knows  very  little  of  the  world,  and  confequently  of  his  new  Euro¬ 
pean  acquaintance. 

f  This  word  here  means  a  religious  perfonin  general. 
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ii'ole  to  the  glafs  without  abfolutely  touching  it.  The  fruit  reared 
in  this  manner  is  faid  to  be  always  much  larger,  as  well  as  better 
flavoured,  than  when  it  is  ripened  in  a  bark  bed. — In  the  37th 
and  laft  Article  is  given  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Society,  to  confider  of  the  beft  method  of  adjufting 
the  fixed,  that  is,  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points  of  ther¬ 
mometers  ;  and  of  the  precautions  neceffary  to  be  ufed  in 
making  experiments  with  thefe  inftruments. 


Art.  XII.  A  Difjertation  on  the  Value  of  Life  Annuities ,  deduced  from 
general  Principles \  clearly  demonfratedy  and  particularly  applied  to 
the  Schemes  of  the  Laudable  and  Amicable  Societies  of  Annuitants  for 
the  Benefit  of  Age ;  with  Tables  adapted  to  their  feveral  Rates  and 
Modes  of  Admiffion  ;  fhewing,  at  Sight,  the  real  Value  that  ought 
to  be  given  by  Perfons  of  any  Age  for  the  Annuities  promifed 
by  thofe  Societies  :  And  alfo  the  Annuity  that  each  Member  ought 
to  be  entitled  to,  according  to  his  refpedlive  Payments.  To  which 
are  added,  all  the  Tables  necefiary  for  Calculations  of  this  Kind. 
By  W  Backhoufe..  8vo.  2  s.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart.  1778. 

rpHE  Author  of  this  performance  fets  forth  in  his  preface 
that  it  has  ever  been  an  opinion  among  the  generality 
of  mankind,  that  no  conclufions,  drawn  from  fo  precarious  a 
principle  as  the  duration  of  life,  can  merit  regard,  and  that 
even  to  attempt  things  of  this  nature  has  been  looked  on  as  pre¬ 
tending  to  fathom  the  depths  of  infinite  wifdom  ;  but,  as  he 
juffiy  enough  obferves,  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  computa¬ 
tions  to  aflign,  or  fix  hounds,  to  any  particular  life,  which  alone 
can  be  liable  to  thefe  objedlions,  but  only  to  aflign  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  duration  ;  and  this  is  gathered  from  the  mean  of  a 
great  number  of  obfervations  made  on  the  yearly  bills  of  morta¬ 
lity,  kept  at  places  which  are  nearly  under  the  fame  circum- 
flances,  in  refpedl  to  every  thing  which  may  affect  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants,  with  that  to  which  the  computations  are  to 
be  applied. 

He  begins  his  work  with  fome  definitions  and  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  dodtrine  of  chances,  on  which  all  calculations 
concerning  annuities  on  lives  primarily  depend  ;  and  which  the 
Author  has,  through  inadvertence  we  fuppofe,  forgot  to  tell  us 
are  taken  chiefly  from  Simpfon  and  other  writers  on  that  fub- 
je£h  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  equity  of  certain  terms 
on  which  perfons  are  admitted  into  the  Laudable  and  Amicable 
Societies  of  Annuitants,  eftablifhed  in  London  fome  time  fince. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  he  gives  tables,  exhibiting  the  va¬ 
lues  of  the  feveral  annuities  propofed  to  be  given  by  thefe  So¬ 
cieties,  both  in  prefent  money,  yearly  payments  of  a  given 
fum  each,  and  alfo  partly  in  yearly  payments,  and  partly  in 
jeady  money,  according  to  the  feveral  plans  of  thefe  Societies ; 
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money  being  fuppofed  at  four,  and  alfo  at  three  per  cent,  and 
he  concludes  that,  on  a  fuppofition  of  an  exadf  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  being  admitted  of  every  age  from  5  to  55,  and  according 
to  the  prefent  terms  of  admiffion,  the  Laudable  Society  may 
undertake  to  pay  no  greater  annuity  to  each  claimant  than  about 
23  1.  money  being  at  4  per  cent,  or  18  1.  if  money  be  fuppofed 
worth  only  3  per  cent.  And  that  the  Amicable  Society  may  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  to  each  claimant,  according  to  one  of  their  modes 
of  admiffion,  an  annuity  of  about  12 1.  if  money  be  fuppofed 
worth  4  per  cent,  or  of  about  10  1.  if  the  intereft  of  money  be 
at  3  per  cent,  and  by  the  otljer  mode  of  admiffion  the  refpec- 
tive  annuities  to  be  paid  by  this  Society  will  be  about  11  and 
9  pounds  per  ann. 

Hence  Mr.  B.  infers  that  the  terms  on  which  the  Amicable 
Society  now  admit  their  members  are  very  difadvantageous  to 
the  members  fo  admitted  ;  and  that  fome  of  them  pay  near  three 
times  the  value  of  the  annuity  which  they  have  to  expedl :  alfo 
that  this  mufl  arife ,  from  many  of  their  members  being  admitted  on 
much  lower  terms  than  are  now  fpecified  on  their  abjlraci .  He  next 
fliews  at  what  age,  and  after  which  mode  of  admiffion,  held 
forth  by  thofe  Societies,  members  are  admitted  on  the  moil  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  alfo  on  the  moil;  difadvantageous  terms  to  them- 
felves,  confidered  as  individuals  ;  and  he  fubjoins  a  collection  of 
tables,  from  different  authors,  neceffary  in  calculations  of  an¬ 
nuities  on  lives. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Article  without  taking  notice  that 
the  moil  fcrupulous  attention  feems  neceffary  to  be  paid  to  the 
choice  of  the  tables  from  whence  computations  of  this  nature 
are  drawn;  and  that  they  be  deduced,  either  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  which  have  been  kept  at  the  very  place  where  the 
people  live  to  whom  the  calculations  are  to  be  applied,  or  that 
the  circumffances,  with  refpeCt  to  health  and  longevity,  be 
nearly  the  fame  at  both  places.  For  there  is  fo  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  refults  drawn  from  the  bills  kept  at  different 
places,  that  we  think  very  little  dependance  can  be  placed  in 
computations  which  are  founded  on  the  bills  of  mortality  kept 
at  one  place,  when  they  are  applied  to  people  living  at  another, 
as  will  be  abundantly  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  London  bills  with  thofe  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Norwich,  Manchefter,  and  other  great  towns,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  yet  more  fo,  if  the  London  bills,  or 
even  thofe  of  Northampton,  Norwich,  &c.  be  compared  with 
the  bills  of  mortality  kept  in  country  pariffies. 

***  See  Dr.  Price’s  curious  remarks  on  this  fubje&,  vol.  lxv* 
p.  424  of  the  Philof.  Trarffaft.  for  1775. 
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Art.  XIII.  Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Ladies  of  France, 
Addreffed  to  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Carter.  By  Atm  Thick neiTe.  Vol.  I. 
2S.  6d.  fewed.  Brown.  1778. 

TH  E  language  of  thefe  Sketches  is  not  every  where  correct; 

but  they  abound  with  traits  of  hiftory  and  entertaining 
anecdotes,  intended  to  ilSuftrate  the  characters  of  the  principal 
authors;  who  appear  in  general  full  as  confpicuous  for  their 
gallantry  as  their  literary  talents.  The  ftory  of  the  Butcher  and 
Two  Cordeliers ,  intended  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  genius  of  Marga¬ 
ret  Valois  f)ueen  of  Navarre ,  may  at  the  fame  time  (hew  the  wit 
of  the  age,  and  give  fotne  entertainment  to  our  Readers. 

6  We  muft  not  quit  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  without  giving 
another  little  fpecimen  of  the  fertility  of  that  lady’s  genius, 
efpecially  as  there  is  fomething  pleafant  in  the  conceit.  Two 
cordeliers ,  arriving  late  one  evening  at  a  little  village,  were 
obliged  to  lodge  at  a  butcher’s,  and  the  chamber  where  they  lay 
was  only  feparated  by  a  few  boards  from  that  where  the  butcher 
and  his  wife  flept.  Curiofity  led  the  cordeliers  to  hearken  what 
the  man  and  woman  were  converfmg  about.  The  hufband  be¬ 
gan  talking  of  his  domeftic  concerns,  and  faid,  44  I  muff  get  up, 
my  dear,  to-morrow  betimes,  and  give  a  look  at  our  cordeliers  ; 
one  of  them  is,  I  think,  in  pretty  good  order,  but  we  will  kill 
both,  and  fait  them  down,  which  will  turn  well  to  our  ac¬ 
count.’— -Although  the  butcher  fpoke  only  of  his  pigs,  which 
he  jocofely  called  cordeliers ,  the  poor  friars  were  fo  horribly 
frightened,  that  they  were  ready  to  expire  with  fear,  and  re- 
folved  to  fave  themfelves  by  jumping  out  of  the  window.  The 
thinned:  of  the  two  fell  lightly  on  the  ground,  and  ran  as  far  as 
the  town  without  waiting  for  his  companion:  the  other  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example;  hut  being  very  fat,  fell  fo  heavily,  that  he 
broke  his  leg,  and  with  much  difficulty  crawled  to  a  little  £hed 
which  he  found  not  far  off,  and  which  proved  to  be  precifely 
the  place  where  the  pigs  (his  brother  cordeliers)  ufually  lay. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  butcher  got  ready  his  knife,  and 
went  ffiraight  to  the  ftye : — 44  Come,  come,  my  cordeliers  (faid 
he),  come  out,  come  out,  for  to-day  I  am  refoived  to  eat  fome 
of  your  puddings.”  The  cordelier  cried  out  for  mercy;  and 
the  butcher,  who  concluded  rhat  St.  Francois  had  metamor- 
phofed  one  of  his  pigs  into  a  friar,  on  purpofe  to  punifh  him  for 
having  fported  with  the  name  of  a  religious  order  of  men,  was 
overcome  with  fear  ;  but  the  matter  being  foon  explained,  the 
good  fathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  hofpitable  reception,  and 
fortunate  releafe  from  their  fears,  very  peaceably  parted  with 
their  hod,  'and  very  kindly  comforted  them  with  their  bene¬ 
diction.’ 
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As  thefe  memoirs  and  anecdotes  chief?y  abound  with  amorous 
Rories  and  incidents,  a  few  indelicacies  have  lound  their  way 
into  the  work, —which  will  be  deemed  the  more  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  as  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  excellent  Elizabeth 
Carter.  Several  trifling  articles,  relating  to  perfons  of 
whom  little  is  faid,  and  who  merit  lbill  lefs,  aie  inferred;  and 
certain  Gallicifms  appear,  which  will  puzzle  the  mere  Englilh. 
reader.  Who,  for*  inftance,  unacquainted  with  the  ftrange 
liberties  which  the  French  make  with  fome  of  the  raoft  vene¬ 
rable  names  of  antiquity,  will  know  who  are  meant  by  Ivlufcc , 
Line,  and  Alice e  ?  They  may,  indeed  he  guefled  at,  by  being 
found  in  company  with  Orpheus,  Homer,  Sappho,  &c. 

M  O  jN  T  H  L  Y  ~  CATALOGU  E, 

For  TUN  E,  1778. 

Medical. 

Art.  14.  A  Treatife  on  the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  the  Mineral  TVa~ 
ters  of  the  German  bpa,  &c.  Or.  To  which  is  prefixed,  by  Way 
of  Introduction,  a  chemical  Analyfls  of  tne  Water  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  Source,  from  Experiments  made  upon  the  Spot.  8/ j  • 
Williams,  M.  D.  *  Bvo.  3  s.  Becket.  _  ' 

5xROM  fome  unaccountable  accident  this  treatife  was  overlooked 
by  us  at  the  time  of  publication,  in  1773  »  ^  omiffioo  for 
which  we  cannot  better  apologize,  as  well  to  the  public  as  ro  the 

ingenious  Author,  than  by  now,  late  as  it  is,  attempting  to  rectify 

>• 

Dr.  Williams  follows  the  fame  general  plan  in  this  work,  as  in 
his  treatife  on  the  waters  of  Aix-la- Chapelle  and  Borfet,  which  we 
recommended  to  our  Readers  in  the  Review  for  December  Fie 

b^ojns  with  a  fliort  account  of  the  hiitory  and  fituation  of  the  feverai 
medicinal  fprings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spa.  He  then  proceeds  to  3 
chemical  examination  of  the  properties  of  each,  conducted,  as  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  in  a  very  judicious  and  feientihe  manner.  From  this 
part  we  fhall  feleft  the  feverai  refults,  as  likely  to  afford  ufeful  infor¬ 
mation  to  our  Readers.  OF  the  Pcuhun>  the  principal  anti  molt  ia- 
mous  of  thefe  celebrated  fprings,  be  fays,  that  every  pint  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  in  its  natural  ftate,  contains,  along  with  the  common  element, 
flrh,  a  fubtile  acid  fpirit,  which  flies  off  with  the  elaflic  air,  leaving 
the  water  more  or  lefs  vapid  ;  and  elcapes  the  fooner,  as  the  atme- 
fphere  is  more  light  and  full  of  vapour.  Secondly,  fomething  more 
than  one  grain  of  iron,  diffolved  in  the  water  by  means  of  this  fubtile 
fpirit.  Thirdly,  fomewhat  more  than  two  grains  of  other  folid  con¬ 
tents,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  a  mineral  alkali,  and  the  re  if  earth, 
confuting  of  about  three  parts  abforbent  earth,  and  one  felenites. 
The  water  of  the  Geronferre  fpring  is  impregnated  with  the  fame 
kind  of  ingredients  as  that  of  the  Pouhun,  but  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  ;  and  alfo  with  the  principles  of  fulphur,  that  is,  vitriolic  acid 
and  phiogiflon  ;  not  with  iulphur  in  fubliance  as  fome  have  ima- 

*  Author  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Northern  Kingdoms,  &c. 

gined» 
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gjnecL  Dr,  Williams’s  idea  concerning  this  kind  of  impregnation 
was  given  in  his  former  treatife,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
fuppofed  fulphureous  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contained  only  thofe 
principles  of  which  fulphur  is  formed,  and  not  fulphur  already  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Sauvenzere  water  has  the  fame  ingredients  as  the  Pou- 
liun,  but  in  different  proportions ;  and  has  a  much  inferior  degree 
of  medicinal  virtue.  The  Tonnelet  is  likewife  impregnated  with  the 
fame  general  ingredients,  but  poffeffes  a  larger  portion  of  the  fpiri¬ 
tuous  volatile  parts  than  any  other  waters  in  the  place.  The  Groif- 
leek  water  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  acid,  and  much  lefs  ter¬ 
rene  parts  than  the  Pouhun,  but  is  alfo  compofed  upon  the  fame 
principles.  The  Wartroz,  nearly  refembles  the  Sauveniere,  and 
though  generally  regarded  as  a  purgative  water,  has  no  ingredients 
which  give  it  a  claim  to  that  property. 

Having  thus  experimentally  determined  the  qualities  of  the  feveral 
Spa  waters,  our  Author  proceeds  to  a  confideration  of  the  medical 
nfes  and  abufes  of  each  refpedively,  which  he  eftabiifhes  bv  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well-defcribed  fatisfadory  cafes.  He  is  particularly  fevere  in 
big  cenfures  of  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  waters  ufually  pradifed 
by  the  phyficians  who  attend  the  place;  which  is,  to  drench  their 
patients  with  large  quantities,  ail  drank  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  thereby  overloading  the  ftomach,  and  vio¬ 
lently  heating  the  confutation,  fo  as  frequently  to  bring  on  very 
alarming  confequences,  A  famous  profeffor  of  Laufanne  comes  in 
for  a  large  fhare  of  this  cenfure,  and  indeed,  as  appears  from  the 
cafes  related,  not  without  ample  caufe.  This  part  of  the  work  will 
not  admit  of  abridgment  or  extrads,  but  feems  highly  defervjng  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Spa  waters.  To¬ 
ward  the  conciufion  of  the  work  there  is  fome  philofophical  reafon- 
Ing  concerning  the  fpirituous  impregnation  of  the  waters,  which  is 
lefs  clear  and  fatisfadory  than  might.be  wifhed  ;  owing  to  a  want  of 
fufficient  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  fixed  air.  This  the 
Dodor  feems  to  coniider  as  no  more  than  common  or  elementary  air 
reduced  to  a  particular  date,  in  which  it  enters  into  the  compofition 
cf  bodies  ;  whereas  it  is  certain  from  late  experiments,  that  the 
fubfiance  diftinguifhed  (improperly  indeed)  by  that  appellation,  pof¬ 
feffes  properties  effentially  different  from  common  air;  being  in  fad 
an  acid  of  a  particmar  nature,  and  capable  of  forming  the  medium 
by  which  a  metallic  body  is  united  to  a  mineral  water,  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  acid  or  fpirituous  fubftance 

Art.  15.  Pby/tcal Dijfertations ;  in  which  the  various  Caufes, 
Qualities,  and  Symptoms  incident  to  the  Scurvy  and  Gout  are 
comprehenfively  treated  on,  See.  Sc c.  By  Francis  Spilfbury.  8vo, 
2  s,  6  d.  Wilkie.  1778, 

Our  former  acquaintance,  Mr  Spilfbury,  has  here,  by  the  help 
of  his  Med  ical  Didionary,  or  fome  other  comprehenfive  work,  difhed 
out  a  farrago  of  literature,  as  various  and  heterogeneous  in  its  con¬ 
tents  as  his  Anti/corbutic  Drops.  The  manner  and  matter  of  it  fo 
much  referable  thofe  of  his  former  produdions,  that  we  find  nothing 
to  remark  in  it,  except  a  ftroke  of  effrontery  a  little  fuperior  to  any 
we  have  before  obferved  in  him  ;  which  is,  a  dedication  of  his  quack- 
bill  to  the  College  of  Phyficians. 

Art. 
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Art.  1 6.  Methods  of  Cure  in  fome  particular  Cafes  of  Infinity  $ 
the  Epilepfy,  Hypochondriacal  Affedtion,  Hyfteric  Paflion,  and 
Nervous  Disorders.  Prefixed  with  fome  Account  of  each  of  thefe 
Complaints.  By  W.  Perf'edt,  Surgeon.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Roches¬ 
ter  printed  for  Dodfley,  &e.  1778. 

We  find  nothing  in  thefe  ‘  methods  of  cure’  lingular  and  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  feledt  for  our  medical  Readers,  Indeed,  the  publica¬ 
tion  feems  intended  rather  to  inform  patients  of  the  Ikill  and  fuccefs 
of  the  Writer,  than  to  afford  inftrudtion  to  thp  practitioner.  That 
Mr.  Perfedl’s  plan  of  treatment  may  be  in  general  rational  and  pro¬ 
per,  we  do  not  at  all  question  ;  but  fomewhat  more  than  the  flight 
narration  of  a  few  partially  fele&ed  cafes,  is  neeeflary  to  the  real  im¬ 
provement  of  medical  pradice  ;  though  it  may  fufficiently  anfwer  other 
purpofes. 

Art.  1 7.  A  Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  thofe  Difeafes  of 
the  Liver  and  biliary  Du£ls,  which  arife  from  a  Want  of  Attention, 
and  Regularity  in  the  Manner  of  living ,  \Ac,  &c.  By  R.  Bath, 
Surgeon.  8vo.  2  s.  Newbery.  1 777, 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  more  tirefome  quack  bill.  We 
had  rather  take  the  Author’s  Hepatic  EJfence  and  Prophyladic  Powder 
both  together,  than  another  dofe  of  his  writings. 

Art.  18.  A  Treatife  on  Hyferical  and  Nervous  Diforders,  By 
Daniel  Smith,  M.  D.  8vo.  is.  6  d,  Carnan  and  Newbery. 
Some  folks  have  abfolutely  no  confidence  at  all  1  Here  does  Dr« 
Daniel  Smith,  inflead  of  diflributing  his  bills,  printed  on  foft  paper, 
at  the  corners  of  ftreets,  gratis,  according  to  ancient  and  laudable 
caftom  ;  charge  eighteen  pence  for  them,  in  form  of  a  Treatife ,  of 
which  60  pages  out  of  77  are  a  quotation  from  Sydenham.  O  tern- 
pora ,  O  mores  ! 

Art.  19.  An  Account  of  the  epidemical  fore  Throaty  zuith  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Treatment ;  illustrated  by  Cafes  and  Obfervations.  By  G„ 
Levilon,  M.D.  Phyfieian  to  the  General  Medical  Afylum.  8vo. 
is.  6  d.  White.  1778- 

That  the  hiltory  of  particular  epidemics  is  an  important  and  ufe- 
ful  part  of  medical  writing,  will  be  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  phyflc,  perhaps,  that  requires  greater  fagacity, 
and  a  more  comprehenlive  and  accurate  view  of  the  fubjedl,  to  be 
difcufled  in  a  m  after!  y  manner.  The  Writer  before  us  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  deficiency  in  point  of  the  means  of  information  de¬ 
rived  from  ex  enfive  practice  ;  and  we  are  forry  to  be  obliged  alfo  to 
afl'ure  him  that  his  abilities  as  a  writer  appear  equally  inadequate  to 
the  talk  he  has  attempted.  It  is,  indeed,  a  crude  and  trifling  per¬ 
formance,  and  contains  many  inaccuracies  of  compofition  which  can- 
not  le  excufed  in  a  member  of  a  liberal  and  learned  profeflion. 


Poetical. 

Art.  20  America  Loji  A  Poem  of  Condolence.  Addrefled 

10  B'i  amba.  4  .  1  s.  0  d  Lewis,  near  Burlington  Houle. 

Some  patriotic  iootman,  or  cobler  fcientific,  “  arm'd  for  virtue,” 
here  fteps  forth. 


“ - _  xo  point  the  pen, 

“  maud  the  bold  front  of  fhamelefs  guilty  men — 


No, 
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No,  not  a  cobler.  He  mud  be  a  footman,  by  his  jealoufy  of  the 
foreign  fervants : 

*  Are  we  fo  partial  to  thefe  foreign  knaves  ? 

Mull  Britons  (even  here)  be  Frenchmen’s  (laves  ? 

Or  is  our  great  men  quite  averfe  to  (hame  ? 

If  not,  themfelves  mult  their  own  conduct  blame  ; 

For  (belides  caufmg  fo  much  difcontent) 

We  pay  our  country  this  rough  compliment  : 

That  foreign  fervants  does  all  ours  excel. 

Or  why  is  not  the  Englilh  lik’d  as  well  V 
Th  is  is  a  fellow  of  infinite  honefty,  no  doubt;  and  his  poem 
ought  to  fell,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on,  till  he  has  to¬ 
tally  demobfhed  all  the  French 

*  Valets,  mademoifelles,  and  hair- dre (Ter s.’ 

For,  as  he  fagely  infers, 

‘  French  paint,  French  foppery,  and  French  perfume. 
United  ferns  to  threaten  England’s  doom 
This  honeft  man’s  hearty  and  zealous  exprefiion  of  loyalty,  in  thefe 
days  of  difcontent,  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  or  unapplauded: 

‘  Our  King  (the  ’nointed  guardian  of  th’  nation) 

Shews  true  magnanimity,  on  this  occafion.’ 

In  fhort,  we  feldom  fee  fuch  admirable  verfes — except  about  Qhrift - 
mas  time. 

Art.  21.  An  Adieu  to  the  Turf ;  a  poetical  Epiflie  from  the  Earl 

of  A - — — n  to  his  Grace  the  A- - — p  of  Y— k.  410.  2  s. 

Smith.  1778. 

Some  court  wit,  a  knowing  one  too,  has  given,  in  arch  numbers, 
the  laft  words  and  dying  fpeech  of  a  Newmarket  peer. — Very  fevere 
on  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, — for  turning  patriot. 

Art.  22.  Tyranny  the  worji  Taxation  ;  a  poetical  Epiftle  to  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  N - ,  oftenfible  Prime  Minilter.  By  the 

Author  of  Royal  Perfeverance.  410-  i  s.  6d.  Bew. 

It  is  curious  to  read  one  of  thefe  four  produdions  immediately  af¬ 
ter  a  birth-day  ode ;  which  happens  to  be  our  prefent  cafe:  to  a 
mouthful  of  honey,  fucceeds  a  mouthful  of  vinegar.— For  Royal  Per - 
fever ance,  fee  our  laft,  p.  399. 

Art.  23.  The  Journey  of  Dr.  Robert  Bongout ,  and  his  Lady ,  to 
Bath.  Performed  in  the  Year  177— .  8vo„  2  s.  6  d.  Dodiley. 
17  78- 

A  poor  attempt  at  humour,  in  wretched  doggrel.  Some  particu¬ 
lar  perfon,  a  dealer  in  pidures,  feems  to  have  been  the  objed  of  the 
fatire. 

Art.  24.  An  Invocation  to  the  Genius  of  Britain .  4to.  1  s. 

Dodiley.  1778. 

Not  fufficiently  powerful,  we  apprehend,  to  awake  the  drowfed  * 
Britannia, — for 

“  - - -  the  timely  dew  of  deep 

Now  falling,  with  foft  (lumb’rous  weight  inclines 
Her  eye-lids.”- — — — •— 


*  Milton 


Art. 
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Art.  25.  An  Elegy  on  the  much-lamented  Death  of  George  Lord 
Pigot .  4to.  is.  6  d.  Bew.  1778. 

Dedicated  to  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Pigot ;  and  fitter  for 
the  friendly  than  the  critical  eye. 

Art.  26.  Love  Elegies,  4to.  2  s.  6d.  Kearfly. 

As  there  are  many  good  lines,  and  fome  genius  and  fancy  in  thefe 
poems,  we  will  not  be  offended  with  their  faults.  We  fhall  recom¬ 
mend  it,  neverthelefs,  to  the  Author  to  be  offended  with  them,  as 
much  as  he  pleafes. 

Art.  27.  Fajhion  5  a  Poem  :  AddrefTed  to  the  Ladies  of  Great- 
Britain.  In  Two,  Books.  410.  2  s.  Williams. 

This  poem,  too,  contains  ieveral  good  verfes,  and  we  lhall,  there¬ 
fore,  connive  at  fome  which  do  not  come  under  that  defcription. 
JJbi  plura  nitent ,  &c.  is  a  proper  rule  in  candid  criticifm.  The  fa- 
tire,  however,  we  conceive,  will  be  loft,  as  it  is  chiefly  pointed  at 
the  levities,  the  follies,  and  the  feathers  of  the  fair. 

Art.  28.  The  Woman  of  Fajhion  \  a  Poem  :  In  a  Letter  from 
Lady  Maria  Modifli  to  Lady  Belinda  Artlefs.  410.  is.  6  d. 
Bew.  1778. 

Another  fatire  on  the  follies  and  feathers  of  the  fair,  who,  the 
Poet  obferves,  wear  the  feathers  of  the  oftrich,  and,  like  her, 

«  -  leave  all  their  eggs  for  the  fun  to  bring  out.’ 

It  is  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Bath  Guide  poetry,  and  by  no  means  with* 
out  humour. 

Art.  29.  Verfes  on  the  prefent  State  of  Ireland.  By  a  Lady.  410. 

is.  6  d.  kindly. 

We  cay  fay  little  for  the  poetry,  but  much  for  the  humanity  of 
this  good  Lady,  who  pleads  itrongly  for  the  diflreffes  of  the  Irifli 

poor. 

Art.  30.  An  Elegy  ;  written  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  John 
Duncombe,  M.  A.  One  of  the  Six  Preachers.  4to.  £  s  6d. 
Dodfiev. 

There  is  a  flmplicity  adapted  to  elegiac  poetry  which  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  kept  in  .fight ;  at  the  fame  time  it  fliould  never  fail  into 
inelegancy  of  expreflion.  That  fault  is  feen  Arongly  in  this  poem  ; 
where  we  meet  with  many  fuch  lines  as  thefe  : 

i  Prelates  who  propp'd ,  or  undermin' d  the  crown. 

*  *  *  *  * 

* - — — —  unharmonious  ears . 

Thither  what  crowds  from  every  clime  repair, 

The  fck  in  body ,  the  diflrefs’d  in  mind, 

Peers,  Prelates,  Kings  and  all  their  < weight  of  care, 

By  weightier  gold  affiled,,  leave  behind/ 

The  low  expreflion,  fck  tn  body,  and  the  not  lefs  low  conceit  of 
weight  of  care  and  weightier  gold,  are  almoft  beneath  criricifm. 

‘  Difcord  foon  iounds  th*  alarm — with  clubs  and fonts. 
Fanatic  zeal  each  mitred  faint  affails. 

The  poem  is  chiefly  hilicrical,  and  contains  fome  Aar.zas  which 
do  the  Author  no  difertdit. 


Art* 
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Art.  3r.  Appendix  \  containing  fome  Obfervations  upon  the 
Language  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley  ;  tending  to  prove 
that  they  were  written  not  by  any  ancient  Author,  but  entirely  by 
Thomas  Chatterton,  8vo.  6  Payne. 

How  equal  this  Writer  is  to  the  talk  he  has  taken  upon  him  will 
appear  from  a  fingle  paffage.  Rowley  fays, 

‘  And  for  a  Bodekyn  a  Svvarthe  obfeyne.* 

The  critic  fays,  *  Bodekin  [a  word  different  from  Rowley's]  is  ufed 
by  Chaucer  more  than  once  to  fignify  a  bodkin,  or  dagger.  I  know 
not  that  it  had  any  other  fignification  in  his  time.  Swarthe,  ufed  as 
a  noun,  has  no  fenfe  that  I  am  acquainted  with.* 

The  fenfe  is,  ‘  and  of  a  body  become  a  ghoft.*  Bodykin  for  body, 
and  fwarthe  for  a  ghoji  have  dill  a  provincial  exidence ;  and  as  the 
word  fwarthe  in  that  fenfe,  is  peculiar  only  to  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  region  which  Chatterton  never  faw,  it  confirms  us  dill  more 
in  our  final  decifion,  that  many  of  the  poems  afcribed  to  Rowley  are 
certainly  original. 

To  fwear  by  God's  body  was  anciently  a  common  oath,  and  the 
qualified  exprefiion  of  Odds  Bodykins  is  dill  in  being. 

Art.  32.  A  poetical  fuppli eatings  modejl ,  and  a jf effing  Epiftle  to 
thofe  literary  ColoJJ'ufes  the  Reviewers,  4to.  1  s.  Baldwin. 

As  we  know  not  of  any  Reviewers,  except  our  own  corps,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  this  droll  epidle  mud  be  addreffed  to  us.  "We  forgive  the 
Author  his  fatire  for  the  fake  of  his  humour,  and  beg  he  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  relieve  the  necedities  he  deferibes  :  for  it  mud  be  owned 
that  we  have  appetites,  though  born  on  this  fide  the  Tweed. 

Art.  33.  Poetical  EJfays  on  religious  Subjeffs.  By  a  Clergyman# 

4to.  2  s.  Hogg.  1778. 

Very  orthodox,  pious,  and  good;— we  ufe  the  lad  epithet  in  its 
devout  fenfe,  without  any  reference  to  the  poetry.  The  Author  has 
added  fome  little  pieces,  which  are  not  termed  religious  :  of  thefe 
take  the  following  fpecimen  : 


The  King. 

Three  royal  Georges  let  my  mufe  recite ; 

The  firjl,  by  all,  the  Great  was  deem’d. 

The  fecond  was  the  Good  edeem’d, 

But  in  the  third ,  the  Great  and  Good  unite. 

The  Author  is  equally  loyal  and  liberal  to  ‘  the  Queen,  and  *  the 
Royal  Family.* 

Art.  34.  "The  Spirit  of  Frazer  to  General  Burgoyne .  An  Ode. 
To  which  is  added,  'The  Death  of  Hilda  ;  an  American  Tale.  Jn- 
feribed  to  Mrs.  Macaulay.  4to.  1  s.  Bath  printed,  and  fold  by 
Goldfmith  in  London.  1778. 

Of  all  the  fpirits  we  ever  converfed  with,  this  is  the  mod  fpirit- 
lefs.  It  perfuades  General  Burgoyne  (who,  it  feems,  took  its  ad¬ 
vice)  to  yield  the  day  to  Gates  : 

‘  Reafon’s  voice  commands  thee,  yield  : 

Ev’n  Frenzy’s  felf  would  fcarce  oppofe  ! 

Tempt  not  the  horrors  of  the  field. 

Nor  brave  furrounding  foes - 

This 
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Th  is  the  genius — this  the  language  of  the  gallant  Frazer ! — No,  ’cis 
a  bafe  counterfeit — the  ghoft  of  a  By  —  g, — or  it  is  fame  dnllard  fou!? 
the  body  of  which  had  been  (hot  in  the  back.  —  S’death  !  if  the  real 
£pirit  of  General  Frazer,  now,  perhaps,  hovering,  melancholy,  over 
the  fatal  plain  of  Saratoga,  could  but  hear  of  this  poem,  it  would 
certainly  waft  itfelf  back  to  Britain,  and  pull  the  Author  by  the 
nofe. 

Dramatic, 

Art.  35.  Second  Thought  is  bejl.  An  Opera  of  Two  Adis,  pei> 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  Addrefted  to  R. 
B.  Sheridan,  Efq.  By  J  Hough,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  in  which 
is  introduced,  the  Song  rejected  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  8vo. 
i  s.  Murray.  1 77 S. 

A  little  piece ,  of  very  little  merit.  The  fong  rejected  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  excites  fome  curiofity  : 

I. 

The  nation  is  in  ruin  Sir, 

The  nation  is  in  ruin  Sir; 

1  rave  !  I  fwear  !  Aghaft  I  dare  ; 

To  fee  fuch  mifchief  brewing.  Sir. 

IL 

The  conftitution  is  at  ftake, 

The  conftitution  is  at  Hake  ; 

The  ftorm  is  near;  I  quake  for  fear ! 

The  nillars  at  their  centre  lhake. 

m. . 

For  Britain’s  fafety,  night  and  day. 

For  Britain’s  fafety,  night  and  day, 

1  grieve,  I  pine,  (fucli  forrow ’s  mine) 

And  fometimes  fall,  and  fometimes  pray. 

IV. 

Then  let  us  loud  our  voices  raife, 

Then  let  us  loud  our  voices  raife. 

And  do  our  bed,  and  leave  the  red, 

To  wifer  heads,  and  better  days. 

This  is  the  only  thing  remarkable  in  the  piece  ;  arid,  perhaps  opr 
Readers  may  wifh  that,  like  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  die  Reviewers 
had  reje&ed  it  too. 

Law. 

Art.  36.  The  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke ,  Kni.  in  Engliihii 
In  Thirteen  Parts,  complete;  with  References  to  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  Books  of  the  Law.  Exadlly  tranflated,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fir  ft  and  laft  Edition  in  Frenth,  and  primed 
Page  for  Page,  with  the  fame.  To  which  are  now  added,  the 
Refpeftive  Pleadings  in  Engliftu  The  whole  newly  revifed  and 
carefully  corrected,  and  tranflated,  with  many  additional  Notes 
and  References.  By  George  Wilfon,  Serjeant  at  Law.  8vo. 

7  Vols.  3  1.  13s.  6d.  bound.  Rivington,  &c.  1777. 

We  barely  announce  this  new  edition,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  fucli 
of  our  readers  who  ‘  follow  the  law  to  whom  the  nature  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  is  fufficiently  known. 

R  ev.  June,  1778;  I  1 


Arc  Hi- 
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Architecture. 

Art.  37.  The  Defcriptlon  of  the  Hot  Bath ,  r?/  Bath ,  rebuilt  at  the 
Expence  of  the  Chamber  of  that  City  ;  together  with  Elans,  Eleva¬ 
tion,  and  Seftion  of  the  fame  :  The  Defigns  of  John  Wood,  Ar¬ 
chitect.  Folio.  5  s.  Dodfley.  1777. 

Utility  and  Elegance  feem  to  have  united,  in  order  to  give 
perfection  to  this  great  improvement  in  our  principal  refart  of 
Health  and  Pleasure. 

Political. 

Art.  38.  A  Sketch  of  the  Hiflory  of  Two  Atls  of  the  Irijh  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  2  d  and' it  b  of  Queen  Anne ,  10  prevent  the  farther  Growth 
of  Popery.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Murray.  1778. 

A  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. — The  Author  com¬ 
plains,  feelingly,  of  the  burdens  impofed  on  our  fellow- fubjedts,  of 
the  above- mentioned  perfuafion,  in  that  kingdom;  and  there  may 
be  caufe  of  complaint  :  but  experience  fhews  that  Protestant 
States  cannot  (confidently  with  juflice  and  the  rights  of  confcience) 
be  too  much  on  their  guard,  againit  thofe  who  are  zealoufly  attached 
to  a  fyflem  which  has  ever  proved  a  powerful  engine  for  the  fupporc 
of  arbitrary  power,  and,  confequently,  in  the  highed  degree,  per¬ 
nicious  to  freedom,  civil  and  religious.  If,  however,  the  redactions 
under  which  the  prudence  of  our  forefathers  may  have  thought  it  ne- 
celfary  to  lay  the  Iriih  Catholics,  are,  now,  found  to  be  too  fevere, 
and  inequitable,  by  all  means  let  that  feverity  be  foftened  :  but  let 
11s,  however,  proceed  with  caution,  in  a  matter  which  may  prove, - 
(with  refpedt  to  either  party)  of  the  utmod  confluence  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Art.  39.  Scotch  Modejly  difplayed ;  in  a  Series  of  Converfations 
which  lately  palled  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Scotchman. 
Addreffed  to  the  worthy  Patriots  of  England.  8vo.  is.  6  d. 
Bew.  1778. 

The  title  is  an  innocent  deception. -—This  pamphlet  is,  really,  a 
a  laboured  and  well  written  defence  of  the  Scots,  againft  the  popular 
objections  of  the  Englifh.  The  Author  undertakes  to  demonftrate, 

‘  that  the  Scots  do  not  poiTefs  that  immenfity  of  power  and  places 
that  the  mock-patriots  pretend;’  and,  even,  that  our  northern  bre¬ 
thren  have  not  their  Jhare  of  them.  He  endeavours  to  fhew,  like- 
wife,  ‘  that  fo  far  from  infufing  into  the  King  notions  of  arbitrary 
power,’  the  Scots  ‘  deted,  and  always  have  have  oppofed,  fuch 
dodtrine.’  He  likewife,  in  a  very  fatisfadtory  manner,  vindicates 
the  country  of  Scotland,  with  refpedt  to  the  laft  rebellion  ;  and  we 
fhould,  with  little,  if  any  referve,  have  commended  his  performance, 
throughout,  had  it  not  been  for  his  continual  fneers  at  all  people  in 
opposition  to  the  prefent  miniftry,  and  treating  them  as  though  they 
were  univerfally  hypocrites  and  profligates. 

Art.  40.  A  ferious  Letter  to  the  Public ,  on  the  late  TranfaElhn  be¬ 
tween  Lord  North  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  By  Junius.  8vo.  i  s. 
Hooper. 

An  earned;  vindication  of  Lord  N.  The  tranfadtion  alluded  to 
has  been  fufHciently  Rated  in  the  news-papers.  But  who  is  this  Ju¬ 
nius  f  Not  the  celebrated  writer  who  figured,  with  fo  much  ap- 
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plaufe,  under  that  fignature.  We  cannot,  here,  difeern  the  lead 
refeinblance  of  liyle  or  language. 

Navigation. 

Art.  41.  An  Epitome  of  'Theoretical  and  Practical  Navigation * 
containing  a  complete  Syftem  of  that  Art  greatly  improved,  &c. 
By  Robert  Waddington,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  late  Mathema¬ 
tical  Maher  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Portfmouth.  410.  1  2  s* 

Ncurfe.  1777* 

Tho’  the  Author,  juilly  enough,  obferves  that  publications  on  the 
fubjedl  of  navigation  are  already  fufKciently  numerous;  he  offers  this 
additional  treatife  to  the  Public  becaufe,  in  the  firll  place,  it  con¬ 
tains  *  a  clear,  eafy,  and  pradlicable  method  of  keeping  a  journal  at 
fear’ — a  matter  which,  he  alleges,  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained. 
In  the  next  place,  he  profeffes,  in  this  treatife,  to  teach  the  young 
navigator  every  particular  effential  to  his  art;  without  his  being  un¬ 
der  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  any  other  Author  on  the  fub- 
jeef.  He  corre&s  likewife  many  errors  refpeding  the  tides,  on  our 
cozfts  particularly,  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  mariner.  In- 
Head  of  a  table  of  logarithms  he  has  given  a  traverfe  table  on  a  new 
plan  ;  the  working  by  which  he  deems  fufficiertt  for  the  pnrpofes  of 
navigation  in  general :  though  as  the  young  navigator  may  have  oc- 
calion  for  a  book  of  logarithms  to  work  the  various  cafes  of  trigono¬ 
metry,  and  for  the  working  of  amplitudes,  azimuths,  &c.  he  pro- 
pofes  hereafter  to  publifh  a  fmall  treatife  on  the  fubjeft  of  trigono¬ 
metry,  which  will  contain  the  neceffary  tables  of  logarithms,  and 
their  ufes,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mathematics. 

Agriculture,  $:c. 

Art.  42.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Corn  Laws ,  zvith  d 
Vievj  to  the  nevj  Corn  Bill  propofed  for  Scotland.  By  James  Ander- 
fon  *.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Edinburgh  printed  ;  fold  by  Dilly  and 
Cadell  in  London.  1777. 

The  immediate  objefls  of  this  judicious  and  well  informed  Writer, 
in  the  prefent  pamphlet,  are  to  {hew  the  inexpediency  of  fixing,  at 
one  invariable  point,  either  the  market  price  at  which  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  corn  fhall  be  allowed,  or  the  rate  of  the  bounty  on  exporta¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  propofc  that  the  rate  of  the  bounty  lhould  be  made  at 
all  times  to  depend  upon  the  market  price  of  grain.  Oh  thefe  topics, 
and  others  nearly  related,  he  reafons  with  great  ilrength  and  clear- 
nefs  ;  and  his  obfervations  will  doubtlefs  he  of  material  ufe  in'  deter¬ 
mining  the  queflions  which  gave  occafion  to  them. 

Novels  and  Memoirs. 

Art.  43.  Sketches  from  Nature  ;  or ,  the  Hiftory  of  Henry  and 
Emmay  and  of  Fanny  and  Lucy  Stanley .  121110.  3  Vols.  9  s. 

Noble. 

If  we  were  to  call  in  queflion  this  Writer’s  abilities  for  drawing 
Sketches  from  Nature,  we  are  appreheniive  that  a  numerous  train 
6f  female  advocates  would  appear,5  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  plead 

*  Of  Monkfhill,  in  Aberdeenfhire,  author  of  *  LJJ'ays  relating  to 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,1  and  of  *  Obfervations  on  the  Means  of  ex~ 
citing  a  Spirit  cf  National  Jndufry  — mentioned  in  our  late  Reviews, 
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bis  caufe.  Rather  than  rilk  To  unequal  a  conteft,  we  therefore  pro* 
nounce  thefe  tales  natural  and  pathetic . 

Art.  44.  The  Old  Englijh  Baron.  A  Gothic  Story.  By  Clara 
Reeve.  121110.  3  s.  fewed.  Dilly.  1778.  * 

We  mention  this  publication  only  to  inform  our  Readers  that  it 
is  the  fame  which  was  noticed  in  the  Review  for  January  laft,  p.  85> 
under  the  title  of  the  Champion  of  Virtue .  The  work  is  revifed  and 
correded,  and  more  elegantly  printed  ;  and  the  title  is  changed,  as 
the  A  uthor  tells  us  in  her  preface,  becaufe  the  charader  of  an  old 
Englilh  Baron  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  one  in  the  ftory. 

A  merican  Controversy. 

Art.  45.  The  Suhftance  of  General  Burgoyne’s  Speeches ,  See. 
on  Mr.  Vyner’s  Motion,  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  and  upon  Mr. 
Hartley’s  Motion,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1778.  With  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  General  Wafhington’s  Letter  to  General  Bur- 
goyne,  &c.  8vo.  is.  Aimon.  1778. 

The  nevvfpapers  have  given  fome  part  of  thefe  two  fpeeches,  but 
here  appears,  in  fuhftance,  an  authentic  edition  of  the  whole.  The 
contents,  however  of  the  fpeech  on  Mr.  Vyner’s  motion  for  taking 
into  coniideration  the  ftate,  &c.  of  the  army  which  furrendered  at 
Saratoga,  do  not  afford  fuch  important  articles  of  information  as  the 
public  had  been  led  to  exped.  We  have,  neverthelefs,  in  this 
pamphlet,  fome  things  worthy  of  obfervation. — Firft,  the  General 
heartily  afterts,  in  contradidion  to  certain  reports ,  the  cordial  friend- 
ihip  and  harmony  fublifting  between  him  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ; 
he  vindicates,  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  the  principles  and  views  un¬ 
der  which  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  our  fervice  ;  he  fpeaks,  in  the 
handfomeft  terms,  of  the  candour  and  generofity  manifefted  toward 
himfeif  and  his  followers,  by  the  commanders  of  the  vidorious  pro¬ 
vincials,  particularly  by  General  Scuyler,  whofe  valuable  property, 
at  Saratoga,  had  been  deftroyed  by  our  troops,  and  whofe  noble 
treatment  of  General  Burgoyne,  fubfequent  to  the  great  lofs  which 
Mr.  Scuyler  had  fuftained,  in  confequence  of  Mr.  Burgoyne’s  orders, 
is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  precedent ;  he  produces,  likewife,  a  very 
liberal  and  polite  letter  from  General  Walhir.gton,  whicji,  as  our 
.milkary  orator  jufiiy  remarks,  4  does  honour  to  the  human  heart;’ 
he  throws  fome  light,  though,  indeed,  not  much ,  on  the  detention  of 
our  captivated  army  in  America,  and  this  without  any  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  Congrefs;  he  pleads 
earneftly,  fora  ftrid  examination  of  hiscondud,  in  order  to  clear  his 
reputation  ^  and  at  the  fame  time  ( nsjith  rejpett  to  government,  as  well 
•as  to  himjelf),  he  candidly  and  fairly  explodes  that  popular  but  erro- 
.  neous  pofiticn,  ‘  that  where  there  is  mifcarriage  there  mull  be 
blame,’  and  confequently,  4  that  the  acquital  of  one  man  infers  the 
condemnetion  of  another.’ — This,  furely,  is  a  very  unjuft  mode  of 
reafoning  j  yet  we  have  heard  it  much  infilled  on,  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  ilfue  of  the  General’s  late  expedition.  4  There  muft,’ 
k  has  been  infilled,  4  have  been  either  a  criminal  defed  in  the  plan, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  want  of  Ikili  and  condud  on  the  other.’ — But 
wherefore  this  fuppofition  ?  H.ve  we  never  heard  of  the  mifcarriage 
©feven  the  bell  concerted  fchemes  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  power  of  human 
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forefight  to  giiard  againft  every  poflible  contingency  ?— Finally,  the 
General  takes  occafion  to  obviate  the  idea  of  his  having  been,  him- 
felf,  the  planner  of  thofe  orders  under  which  he  ultimately  a&ed.  The 
original  plan  of  the  expedition  he  does  not  difclaim  ;  but  he  (peaks 
of  its  having  been  ‘  changed  and  garbled in  a  manner  *  by  which  the 
minijler  made  it  his  own.’ — The  following  paffage  may  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  our  readers,  as  a  fpecimen  of  General  Burgoyne’s  eloquence  : 

‘  As  for  myfeif,  if  1  am  guilty,  I  fear  I  am  deeply  guilty  :  an 
army  loll!  the  fanguine  expe&acion  of  the  kingdom  disappointed! 
a  foreign  war  caufed,  or  the  commencement  of  it  accelerated  !  an 
ejfufion  of  as  brave  blood  as  ever  run  in  Britidi  veins  Jhed ,  and  the 
fevered  family  dilirefles  combined  with  public  calamity. —If  this 
mafs  of  miferies  be  indeed  the  confequence  of  my  mifcondudl,  vain 
will  be  the  extenuation  I  can  plead  of  my  perfonai  fufFerings,  fatigue 
and  hardfhip,  laborious  days  and  (leeplefs  nights,  ill  health  and 
trying  fituations  ;  poor  and  inefficient  will  be  fuch  atonement  in 
the  judgment  of  my  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  God— yet 
with  this  dreadful  alternative  in  view,  I  provoke  a  trial — Give  me 
inquiry— I  put  the  intereils  that  hang  mod  emphatically  by  the 
heart-drings  of  man — my  fortune — my  honour — my  head — I  had 
almod  faid  my  falvation,  upon  the  ted.’ 

Art.  46.  A  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germaine  ;  giving  an  TVccount 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Diipute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Manner  in  which  the  War  has 
been  conduced.  To  which  are  added,  certain  Terms ,  humbly 
propofed  as  a  ground-work  of  a  Reconciliation .  By  a  Gentleman, 
for  many  years  a  Refident  in  America.  8vo.  is.  6  d,  Whiel- 
don.  1778.  ' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  trail  is  actually  the  produflioji  of  a 
perfon  who  has  redded  in  America.  It  contains  many  obfervations 
which  will  materially  inform  the  untravelded  reader.  The  Author 
defends  the  meafures  of  government, — General  Burgoyne’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition,  and  all  ;  and  he  is  fanguine  for  conquej ?,  Ihould  our 
conciliatory  propofals  be  rejected  ; — unlefs  his  own  fcheme  for  a  re¬ 
conciliation  Ihould  be  adopted.  With  refpecl  to  his  terms ,  however, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  our  fuperiority  in  the  held  can 
procure  them  acceptance  among  a  people  who  are  fighting  for  that 
independency,  to  which  our  letter-writer  advifes  his  noble  corre- 
fpondent  c  never  to  accede A — As  to  any  afliftance  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  derive  from  their  alliance  with  France,  he  treats  it,  (in 
common  with  moil  of  the  advocates  for  adminiiiration)  as  a  con'* 
temptible  bug  bear. — ‘  Who's  afraid 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  47.  The  Patriot  Minijler .  An  Hifforical  Panegyric  on 
M.  de  L’Hospital,  Chancellor  at  France.  Tranllated  from  the 
French.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Durham.  1778. 

Of  this  work  a  very  full  account  was  given  in  our  lad  Appendi^. 
We  have  read  a  few  pages  of  the  prefent  tranfladon,  and  have  ob'- 
ferved  no  material  defebt. 
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Art.  48.  Biograpbia  Claffica.  The  Lives  and  Chara&ers  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Claftics,  A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged  ;  with  fome  additional  Lives  ;  and  a  Lift  of  the  beft  Edi¬ 
tions  of  each  Author*  By  Edward  Harwood,  D.  D.  izmo. 
2  Vols.  6  s.  fewed,  Becket. 

The  obvious  utility  of  this  work,  and  the  fhare  of  reputation  it 
has  obtained,  are  very  good  reafons  for  its  republication.  The 
Editor  has  the  merit  of  having  corre&ed  and  materially  improved 
the  language;  and  of  adding  ufefui  lifts  of  the  beft  editions  of  the 
feveral  authors.  Belides  this,  he  has  given  four  new  lives,  ‘viz,  of 
fbeognis,  Nicander,  Dicnyfus ,  and  Nonnus ,  cornprifed  in  four  pages, 
and  profefies  to  have  4  added  in  every  life  feveral  particulars,  and 
torrefied  many  miftakes  in  names,  places,  and  faffs. ’  Juftice  to  the 
public,  however,  requires  us  to  declare,  that  we  have  taken  fome 
pains  to  fearch  for  thefe  corrcflions  ;  and  that  in  fix  lives  (thofe  of 
fibullus ,  Lucan ,  Statius ,  Dionyfus  Halicarnsnfs ,  Nepos ,  and  f if  in) , 
we  are  not  able  to  difeover  any  particulars  which  the  Editor  has 
added. 

Art.  49,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manufcripts  In  the  Cottonian  Library * 
To  which  are  added  many  Emendations  and  Additions.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  an  Account  of  the  Damage  fullained  by 
the  Fire  in  1731  ;  and  alfo  a  Catalogue  of  the  Charters  preferved 
in  the  fame  Library.  Svo.  4  s.  fewed.  Hooper.  1777. 

The  cata  ogue  of  this  valuable  library  publifhed  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
1696  is  known  to  be  very  defective  ;  the  learned  and  ingenious  have 
^therefore  long  wjilied  for  a  remedy  of  the  inconveniences  they  have 
met  with  when  they  confulted  this  library.  To  gratify  thofe  wifhes 
Is  the  objefl  of  the  prefent  publication,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be 
found,  according  to  the  Author’s  account,  fo  far  fuperior  to  Dr. 
Smith  s  as  to  leave  no  room  for  fimilar  complaints.  Each  fubjefl  is 
fo  difpofed  that  the  reader  rnay,  without  difficulty,  have  recourfe  to 
the  objeft  of  his  enquiry.  We  cannot  but  lament  the  damage  which 
the  library  fullained  by  the  fire  that  happened  Qfl.  23,  1731  ;  though 
.  on  the  whole  it  feems  much  Iefs  than  might  have  been  juftly  appre« 
bended.  It  is  a  laudable  care  to  endeavour  to  make  thefe  collec¬ 
tions  as  ufefui  as  poffible,  and  therefore  this  publication  mull  be 
feafonab'e  and  valuable.  The  Author  gives  what  we  doubt  not  is 
juft  praife  to  the  forty-two  truHees  who  have  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Biirifh  Mufeum,  4  whole  excellent  and  judicious  regulations, 
and  very  laudrble  management,  he  fays  have  rendered  this  invaluable 
treafure  of  learning  of  much  greater  utility  to  the  public  than  it  has 
been  at  any  former  period/ 

Art.  50.  Englijb  Humanity  no  Paradox .  Or  an  Attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  Englilh  are  not  a  Nation  of  Savages.  8vo.  is.  6  d. 
Lowndes.  1778. 

This  Writer  declaims,  with  much  fpirit,  and  fome  humour,  on, 
the  character  of  the  Englilh  nation  ;  endeavouring  to  refute  the 
charge  of  barbarity  brought  again!!  the  Englilh  by  Voltaire,  Rouf- 
feau,  and  other  foreign  writers,  and  to  Ihew  that  the  national  fpirit  of 
Englilhmen  is  generbus  and  humane.  Through  the  whole  he  dif- 
covers  himfelf  to  be  a  zealous  friend  to  liberty,  and  he  writes  in  a 
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manner  which  will  be  highly  pleafing  to  the  true  lovers  of  their 
country. 

Art.  51.  The  Reformation  of  Law ,  Phyfc ,  and  Divinity.  With 
Arguments  to  prove,  that  their  Spirit  fhould  be  the  Balls  of  our 
focial  contrails  ;  and  that  to  eflablilh  univerfal  Teace  and  Happi- 
nefs,  among  all  Parties,  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America, 
they  mull  be  linked  in  a  Chain  of  one  common  Intereft,  and  the 
Penal  Laws  made  againft  Papilbs,  dilfenting  Nonjurors,  &c.  mull 
be  repealed.  By  Daniel  Magenife,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
Bew,  & c. 

This  rhapfody  was  publifhed  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  fuffi- 
ciently  noticed  at  that  time  *.  It  now  appears  again,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  rambling  kind  of  introdudlion,  and  a  title-page  fomewhat 
altered  from  the  former,  under  the  profefiion  of  being  a  fecond  edi¬ 
tion.  Little  need  be  added  to  the  account  already  given  of  Dr.  Ma- 
genife’s  political  lucubrations,  but  that  in  this  introduction  he  af- 
cribes  the  American  rebellion  to  the  penal  llatutes  againft  Roman 
catholics,  and  the  opprefted  ftate  of  thofe  in  Ireland  particularly. 

What,  fays  he,  have  the  people  now  living  to  do  with  the  gun¬ 
powder  plot?”  Very  true,  but  if  the  principles  are  Rill  alive  which 
produced  that  plot,  the  maftacre  of  Paris,  and  many  other  machina¬ 
tions,  of  a  fimilar  kind,  it  is  but  natural  for  proteftants  to  be  jealous 
of  all  who  profefs  them,  though  fuch  jealoufy  may  grievoufly  afredt 
thofe  who  do  not  exert  them  to  any  evil  purpofe  :  and  however  the 
faihion  of  politics  may  alter,  principles  that  allow  a  iatitude  of  doing 
ing  evil  in  certain  cafes,  for  certain  ends  that  are  efteemed  good, — 
though  they  may  lie  dormant,  imift,  like  gunpowder,  be  watched  to 
keep  them  from  being  inflamed.  The  catholices  in  Ireland  may, 
in  feme  cafes,  have  caufe  to  complain,  but  they  have  had  better 
advocates  than  the  writer  now  before  us  ;  yet  as  there  is  a  pleafure 
in  writing  which  none  but  writers  know,  his  countrymen  are  obliged 
to  him  for  the  choice  of  his  fubjedl. 

Art.  52.  An  Addref"to  John  Saivbridge ,  Richard  Oliver ,  Frederic 
Bull ,  and  George  Hayley ,  E/quires ,  Reprefen tatives  in  Parliament 
for  the  City  of  London.  With  Propofals  for  the  better  Regulation 
of  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  fer  fecuring  the  Property  of  the  fair 
Trader,  from  Swindlers  and  Sharpers;  by  reftraining  within  pro¬ 
per  Bounds,  public  Auctions.  Alfo  a  fcheme  for  eftabiifhing  a 
Loan  Bank,  fimilar  to  theLomba  d  at  Amfterdam,  &c.  By  Wal- 
fingham  Collins,  of  London,  Merchant.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Kearfly. 

*778- 

The  firft  objeCl  of  this  judicious  addrefs,  is  to  have  r.  fair  line 
drawn  between  feparate  occupations,  that  each  party  might  enjov  the 
profits  and  emoluments  of  his  particular  profeftion  without  inter¬ 
ference.  The  writer  clearly  (hews  the  great  miichiefs  that  arife  fiom 
merchants  turning  bankers,  and  bankers  engaging  in  merchandice  ; 
from  brokers  acting  for  themfelves  as  merchants,  and  others  adting  as 
brokers  without  regular  authority,  particularly  clerks  of  the  Ban!  * 
in  buying  and  felling  flock.  He  expofes  the  frauds  carried  on  by 


*  See  Rev.  vol.  lv.  p.  234. 
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public  audions,  fupplied  by  that  clafs  of  rogues  called  fwindktf'% 
and  the  facility  with  which  fheriffs  officers  llrip  the  unhappy  of 
goods  feized  in  execution,  by  inilantly  felling  and  removing  them  : 
for  all  which  evils  he  points  out  fufficient  remedies  to  thofe  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  intruded  with  the  political  interefts  of  this  great  com¬ 
mercial  city.  The  fcheme  of  a  loan  bank  after  the  model  of  that  at 
Amflerdam,  would  certainly  be  of  ufe  to  anfwer  temporary  emer¬ 
gencies  in  trade,  and  refcue  honed  men  from  the  claws  of  harpies, 
who  pray  upon  didrefs  chiefly  produced  by  their  own  ants  :  and  he 
recommends  the  employing  ufelefs  fums  in  the  chamber  of  London, 
in  fuch  an  edablifhrnent.  To  this  he  adds  an  hint  for  a  transfer 
bullion  office,  to  keep  our  bullion  from  being  fent  to  Holland,  the 
nation  being  drained  of  its  fpecie,  and  the  Dutch  from  being  arbi¬ 
ters  of  the  courfe  of  exchange. 

Art.  53.  The  New  Italian ,  Englijh ,  and  French  Pocket -Dittiona'  y. 
Carefully  compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  La  Crufca,  Dr.  S. 
Johnfon,  the  French  Academy,  and  from  other  Dictionaries  of  the 
bed  Authorities;  in  which  the  Parts  of  Speech  are  properly  cif- 
tinguifhed,  and  each  word  accented  according  to  its  true  and 
natural  Pronunciation.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  new  compendious. 
Lallan  Grammar.  By  F.  Bottareili.  2  vols.  1 B  s.  Nourfe. 
\117* 

The  deflgn  of  this  publication  is  to  provide  a  portable  and  cheap 
dictionary  of  the  Engliffi,  French,  and  Italian  languages.  For  this 
purpofe  the  whole  is  printed  on  a  fmall  type,  and,  as  far  as  poffible, 
Angle  words  in  one  language  are  interpreted  by  fvnonimous  terms  in 
the  other.  Idiomatic  phrafes  are  occafionally  introduced,  and  many 
technical  terms  are  admitted.  In  the  firA  volume  the  Italian  takes 
the  lead,  in  the  fecond  the  Engliffi,  in  the  third  the  French.  This 
dictionary  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  corrednefs,  and  will  be  very 
ufeful  to  thofe  to  whom  a  cheap  and  portable  dictionary  is  an  objeCl 
of  convenience, 

'Art.  54.  An  Anfwer  to  a  Book ,  intituled  <c  An  Inquiry  into  the 
FaCts  and  Obiervations  thereon,  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  candid 
Examiner  into  the  Principles  of  a  Bill  intended  to  be  offered  to 
Parliament,  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens, 
and  the  Navigation  through  the  fame,  by  a  Tax  on  Lands  and 
a  Toll  on  the  Navigation  Wherein  the  Claim  of  the  Adven¬ 
turers  on  the  Navigations,  for  AffiAance  in  draining  and  preferv- 
ing  the  Fens,  is  impartially  inquired  into  ;  and  the  Condud  of  the 
Drainers  and  the  opprefiive  Deflgns  of  the  prefent  Bill  are  exhi¬ 
bited  irv  their  true  Lighb  Svo.  is*  6d.  Cadell.  1778. 

Th  is  Anfwer  ought  to  be  perufed  by  every  one  who  has  read  the 
Inquiry >,  and  is  interefted  in  the  fubjed.  The  Author  feems  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  real  merits  of  the  cafe;  and  he  argues  the 
point  with  great  appearance  of  reafon  and  juftice.  He  allows  the 
importance  of  preferving  the  Fen-lands,  by  keeping  them  in  a  pro¬ 
per  flate  of  drainage  ;  but  he  apprehends  that  the  means  offered  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  Pedford  Level,  for  that  purpofe,  are  very  inequitable ; 
and  that,  ffiould  they  obtain  the  fandion  of  the  legiflature,  gre&t 
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and  undeferved  hardfhips  will,  confequently,  fall  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  particularly  the  poor  of  the  feveral  counties  which  fur- 
round  thefe  fens. 

Art.  55.  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  late  Earl 
of  Chatham,  8vo.  zs.  Wenman.  1778'. 

An  hafty  but  unbounded  panegyric  on  a  man  who  has,  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  people,  been  more  admired,  hated,  feared, 
and  defpifed,  than  any  llatefman  that  ever  figured  in  the  Britifh 
Cabinet.  And  now  that  he  is  dead,  our  Author  tells  us  that  ‘  with 
him  expired  the  glory  and  profperity  of  England/  But  how  can 
Xjhis  be  ?  For  if  the  glory  and  profj-e  ity  of  England  depended  on 
his  councils,  and  his  meafures,  the  faid  glory  and  profperity  mull 
have  expired  fome  years  ago! 

Art.  5  6.  The  complete  Works  of  M.  de  Montefquieui  T  ran  dated 
from  the  French.  8vo.  4  vols.  1  1.  4s.  bound.  Evans,  &c. 

1 1?77*  . 

An  entire  colledlion,  in  Englifh,  of  the  works  or  this  ill aflrious 
modern,  whofe  name  is  praife,  having  never  appeared  before,  the 
prefent  publication  will  doubtlefs  prove  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of 
gos.'d  fenfe  and  found  philofophv,  united  with  elegance  and  taile. 
Art.  57.  True  and  Lawful  Matrimony ,  or  effablifiied  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  not  effential  to  that  honourable  State,  Wherein  the  Legality 
of  the  Marriage  of  their  Royal  Highneffes  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs 
of  Glouceller  is  fairly  evinced,  and  clearly  demonllrated.  With  a 
few  explanatory  Notes  fubjoined.  8vo.  1  s.  Hogg.  1778. 
This  petformance  exhibits  a  fingular  phenomenon — an  orthodox 
faint  apologizing  in  the  language  of  fcripture,  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  matrimonial  bond.  Of  the  ilupid  and  vulgar  manner  in  which 
it  is  written,  we  can  give  our  readers  no  idea,  without  quoting  the 
following  paffage  : 

‘  Thofe  who  conlider  and  view  the  date  of  matrimony  in  the  light 
it  deferves,  will  readily  excufe  me,  if  I  ill  all  to  the  preceding  remarks 
add,  that  in  the  judgment  of  fome  confiderate  ferious  people,  the 
vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  with  the  letter  P  prefixed  to  each  of  them  in  the 
words  Parts,  Perfon,  Piety,  Portion,  Purity,  denote  the  qualifications 
prerequifite  in  thofe  who  enter  into  the  married  date  in  order  to  be 
happy  therein/ 

Art.  58.  Confiderations  on  the  Nature ,  Quality ,  and  Difinciions 
of  Coal  and  Cuhn  ;  with  Inquiries  philofophical  and  political,  into 
the  prefent  State  of  the  Laws,  and  the  Quedions  now  in  Agitation 
relative  to  the  Taxes  on  thefe  Commodities ;  contained  in  a 
Letter  from  Dr.  James  Hutton,  Phyiician  in  Edinburgh,  to  a 
Friend.  8vo.  1  s.  Edinburgh.  Elliot.  Sold  by  Richardfon, 
&c.  London.  1777. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  writer  attempts  to  afcertain  the  difference 
between  coal  and  culm,  not  chemically,  but  from  the  different  effedl 
of  fire  upon  them,  and  their  different  application  and  nfe„  Culm, 
being  a  kind  of fmall  coal  which  does  not  cake  or  folder,  on  burn¬ 
ing,  is  unfit  for  moll  of  the  domedic  and  culinary  ufes  of  fuel  ;  and 
from  hence  Dr.  Hutton  concludes  that  it  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
the  t§x  laid  upon  coals.  Its  chief  ufe  being  in  the  manufacture  of 
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brick  and  lime,  a  tax  upon  it  would,  he  obferves,  be  an  unreafon- 
able  incumbrance  upon  thefe  articles. 

Art.  59.  Remarks  on  “  Confiderations  on  the  Nature,  &c.  of 
Coal  and  Culm,  & c.”  By  a  Friend  to  the  Revenue.  Addrefied 
to  the  Commifiioners  for  managing  his  Majefty’s  Cuftoms,  &c,  in 
England,  &c,  To  which  are  added.  Copies  of  the  Memorial 
prefented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury  in  the  Name  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Convention  of  the  Royal  Boroughs  of  Scotland  ;  and  of  the 
Report  of  the  Engliih  Board  of  Cuftoms  thereon.  8vo,  1  s. 
Bew.  1777* 

An  angry  reply  to  the  preceding  article  ;  from  which,  however, 
thole  who  are  imerefted  in  the  fubjeef,  may  gain  material  informa¬ 
tion. 

Art.  60.  A  Letter  from.  a  Father  to  a  Son  on  his  Marriage . 

i2mo.  1  s.  Diliy.  1778. 

A  fenfible  leftbn  of  advice,  apparently  the  refult  of  obfervatioft 
and  experience,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  who  enter  upon 
the  matrimonial  connexion  with  the  antiquated  idea,  that  it  is  of 
Lome  confequence  that  married  people  fhould  live  happily  together. 

Religious  and  Co  ntroversial. 

Art.  61.  The  Proof  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion ,  drawn 
from  its  fuccefsful  and ftpeedy  Propagation ,  confidered  and  enforced, 
in  Two  Sermons  lately  preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  By  Thomas  Randolph  D.  D.  Prefident  of  Corpus  ChriiU 
College  Oxford,  and  Lady  Margaret’s  FrofeiTor  of  Divinity.  Svo. 
is.  6d.  Rivington,  1778. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  under  the  circumftances  in 
which  it  was  firft  puhlifhed,  has  been  generally  thought  a  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
tii fiery  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  invalidate  the  force  of  this  proof,  and  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  by  natural  caufes. 

Dr.  Randolph  introduces  the  firft  of  the  fermons  now  before  us, 
with  obferving,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  begins  too  late.  —  ‘  If  the  caufes, 
which  he  affigns,’  fays  the  Dodlor,  4  were  adequate  to-  the  effedt, 
which  they  by  no  means  are<,  yet  they  could  not  operate  till  Chrifii- 
anity  had  already  got  feme  con fiderable  footing  in  the  world.  If  the 
zeal  of  the  fir  ft  ChriJUan  s  and  conltancy  of  their  martyrs  might,  in 
after  ages,  promote  its  fuccefs,  yet  it  will  Fill  remain  to  enquire 
what  firft  infpired  them  with  this  zeal,  and  animated  them  with  this 
con  (fancy.  To  account  for  this,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  look  back  to 
the  firft  publication  of  the  gofpel.’ 

Now  as  the  only  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  firft  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  gofpel  is  in  the  Adis  of  the  Apojiles ,  our  ^Author,  in  his 
firft  fermon,  gives  a  regular  and  conne&ed  view  of  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  that  are  contained  in  the  five  firft  chapters  of  the  Adis, 
concerning  this  important  and  intereftirg  event,  taking  the  matter  in 
order  from  the  beginning,  and  making  very  judicious  and  pertinent 
obfervations  as  he  gees  along.  If  the  narrative  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Apojiles  and  Jews,  on  the  firft  publication  of  the  gofpel,  which  is 
contained  in  thefe  chapters,  be  a  faithful  narrative,  we  need  defire, 
he  fays,  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
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may  from  thence  undoubtedly  infer  that  our  religion  is  of  God. — He 
concludes  his  firftfermon  with  fnewing  that  the  narrative  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  one  ;  and  with  anfwering  fome  objections. 

Having  confidered  the  hiitory  of  the  fir  ft  publication  of  the  gofpel 
at  ferufalemy  the  fgns  and  miracles  that  attefted  it,  and  the  wonderful 
fuccefs  which  it  met  with,  he  purfues  the  hiftory  hill  farther,  in  his 
fecond,  and  enquires  how  the  gofpel  was  propagated,  and  what  re¬ 
ception  it  met  with  in  the  Gentile  world. — He  takes  a  Ihorf,  but 
clear  and  diftinCt  view  of  the  many  difadvantages  which  the  apoftles 
laboured  under  ;  confiders  the  nature  of  the  •word  preached,  the 
condition  of  the  preachers,  the  ftrong  prejudices  and  prepoffeffions  of 
the  Heathen  world,  to  whom  they  preached,  and  ffiews  that  it  was 
morally  impoffible  it  could  have  met  with  fuccefs  without  the  divine 
affiftance  and  alteration.  It  appears,  however,  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  it  grew  and  prevailed  every  where,  that  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  years  the  gofpel  w'as  publifhed  among  all  nations,  and, 
as  th z  prophet  had  foretold,  the  name  of  Chrijl  was  great  among  the 
Gentiles  from  the  rifng  of  the  fun  even  unto  the  going  down  tf  the 
fame. 

Art.  62.  A  Calm  Inquiry  into  rational  and  fanatical  Dijfentlon • 
With  a  Word  to  the  Methodifts,  on  the  Name,  Origin,  See.  of  their 
Profeffion.  Bvo.  i  s.  Bew. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  intention  of  this  writer,  who 
profeffes  himfelf  a  rational  Diffenter,  to  free  himfelf  and  his  brethren 
from  the  difgrace  of  being  allied  to  that  numerous  tribe  of  fana¬ 
tics,  who  have  appeared  under  the  banners  of  Whitefeld  and  Weiley. 
He  expatiates,  with  no  great  degree  of  calmnefs  indeed,  but  with 
much  appearance  of  reafon,  on  the  ioconfiftency  of  their  principles 
and  practices,  with  that  liberal  and  independent  fpirit  which  ought 
to  dillinguifh  diffenters.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Author  had 
extended  his  idea  farther,  and  drawn  a  line  of  feparation  between  ra¬ 
tional  diffenters,  and  fanatics  and  enthufiafls  of  all  denominations. 
Art.  63.  Conjectures  upon  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul.  By  a  Free¬ 
thinker.  8vo.  1  s.  Wilkie, 

The  do&rine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  is  here— -not  attacked, 
as  the  title  feems  to  intimate — but  defended.  The  defence,  however, 
is  cf  too  fuperficial  a  nature  to  entitle  the  Author  to  much  confi- 
deration  from  the  judicious  and  ferious  friends  of  true  religion,  who 
will  certainly  think  fo  important  a  fubjeCi  deferves  a  manly  and  phi- 
lofophical  difeuffion. 

Aft.  64.  Every  Man  his  own  Chaplain ;  or  Family- worfhlp  re¬ 
gulated  and  enforced.  With  Directions  for  Reading,  Singing  and 
Prayer,  fuited  to  Chriftians  of  all  Denominations,  and  neceffary 
for  all  Families.  By  the  Author  of  Walking  Amufements  for  Cheer - 
ful  Chriftians,  &c.  12 mo.  yd.  Buckland,  &c. 

Sufficiently  plain,  and  fufficiently  orthodox,  to  fait  the  tafle  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  defigned.  Thofe  who  wjlh 
for  any  other  qualities  in  their  forms  of  devotion  than  plainnefs  and 
orthodoxy,  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  helps  offered  them  by  the 
Author  of  Walking  Amufements ,  &c.  S^e  Rev.  vol.  liii.  p.  3^9. 
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Art.  65*  The  political  and  religious  Conduct  of  the  DiJJenters  vin¬ 
dicated.  In  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  addreffed  to  the  whole  Body  of 
Proteftant  Diffenters.  By  the  Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  Bifliop  of 
LandafF.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Dilly.  1777. 

It  appeared  doubtful  to  us  whether  the  letter  which  occafioned  this 
publication  required  an  anfwer  *  ;  it  certainly  did  not  deferve  one, 
unlefs  it  be  one  in  fuch  a  drain  as  is  here  offered.  There  is  a  ne~ 
ceflary  imperfection  which  cleaves  to  humanity.  All  bodies  of  men 
have  their  defe&s  as  well  as  individuals,  and  it  is  not  difficult,  gene¬ 
rally,  to  point  them  out.  But  the  letter  writer’s  charges  were  plainly 
the  effed  of  chagrin,  prejudice,  and  paffion  :  and  his  cenfures  con- 
fequently  partial,  and  unjufiihable.  This  Author  fuppofes  him  to 
have  been  formerly  at  lead  one  of  the  number  of  didenters  and  a 
miniiter  among  them.  Ridicule  and  fatire  are  here  chiefly  employ¬ 
ed  ;  and  fometimes  the  writer  feems  to  glance  at  circumftances  which 
may  be  well  known  to  the  fuppofed  letter-writer,  though  not  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  But  while  this  pamphlet  is  written  with  fome 
farcadic  humour,  reafon  and  argument  are-  by  no  means  negleded, 
*  I  vvifli,  my  good  Sir,’  fays  the  Author,  ‘  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of 
your  acquaintance;  I  think  I  could  have  finiffied  the  matter  in  very 
few  words;  I  would  have  afked  you,  with  ail  meeknefsand  humility, 
how  you  could  addrefs  a  community  of  Chridians  with  fuch  indifcri- 
minate  abufe?  Thoufands  whom  you  never  knew,  nor  may  ever  have 
the  honour  of  knowing,  differ  under  the  laffi.  Did  you  think  the 
didenters  were  not  ufed  unkindly  enough  before,  that  you  mud  add 
your  mite  to  the  ungracious  doings  ?  If  in  the  paths  of  private  or 
public  virtue,  they  experienced  a  rigorous  dealing  from  their  rulers, 
did  it  follow  in  confequence,  that  you  mud  join  the  gang  ?  But  it 
is  your  motto,  “  Let  the  itricken  deer  go  weep,”  and  it  is  the  motto 
of  every  coward  .* 

Th  is  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  B.  Thomas, 
of  Mai  m  fbury. 

Art.  66.  A  Critical  EJfay  on  Jeremiah >  x'xxiii.  16.  latter  Part. 
Wherein  the  Milinterpretations  of  that  facred  original  Text  are 
confuted;  its  true  one  given  and  defended.  Intended  as  a  Speci¬ 
men  of  a  criticel  Differtation  on  many  difficult  Texts  in  the  Old 
Teftament.  By  Manoah  Sibly,  Teacher  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c. 
12010.  3d.  Keith.  >777. 

One  might  fuppofe  Mr.  Manoah  Sibly  to  be  a  Jewifh  Rabbi,  from 
the  Hebrew  with  which  he  has  decorated  his  titie  page;  but  which 
we  have  thought  it  unneceffary  to  copy.  He  fpeaks  with  much 
confidence  of  the  vowel  and  accentual  characters,  which  he  fays  ‘  are 
tactical,  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  logical,  and  in  fhort  appear  to 
be  worthy  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  no  mere  human  invention.*  The 
text  he  criticises  is  thus  rendered  in  the  common  Englifh  bible  ; 
And  this  is  the  name  "wherewith  foe  foall  be  called ,  the  Lord  our  rights  * 
eu/neju  He  produces  ten  different  verfions  (including  the  above)  of 
the  paflage,  and  fhews  them  to  be  all  objectionable.  The  tranfiation 
which  he  offers  and  endeavours  critically  to  fupport,  is  as  follows; 

4  And  this  is  what  he  foall  preach  (call,  cry  aloud,  proclaim)  unto  her , 
jfehoTjah  is  our  right eoufneJA  The  fcope  of  the  hemeftic  therefore, 

-iC— — — ~-H'  1  nr. -  1"  -  .  . . . . —  — . —  —  ..  .  -  ■  1  .m.»  ■  -  —  —  ... 

*  See  Review  for  October  laft,  p.  325. 
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according  to  him,  *  is  to  fet  forth  Our  righuoufnefs ,  that  Jehovah  is  our 
rightpoufnefs,  that  as  fuch  he  Ihouid  be  preached,  and  that,  unto 
her,  i.  e.  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.* 

S  E  R  M  O  N  ~s7  ~ 

I.  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  on  Opening  the 
New  County  Infirmary,  before  the  Governors,  and  pubjilhtd  at 
their  Requelt.  By  James,  Lord  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  and  Dean 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  4to.  i  s.  Crowder,  &c. 

This  is  an  ingenious,  fenfible,  wel!-compofed  difeourfe,  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  poor,  and  the  obligations  of  the  rich  to  mercy  and 
good  works,  are  reprefented  with  judgment  and  energy.  The  well- 
defigned  charity  appears  to  be  in  danger  of  fuffering,  in  confequence 
of  fome  diffenfions  among  thofe  to  whom  it  looks  up  for  fupport. 
The  right  reverend  Preacher,  in  a  very  proper  manner,  glances  at 
this,  though  he  utterly  waves  entering  into  the  caufe,  and  earneilly 
recommends  that  every  li tie  difpute  fhould  be  forgotten,  and  all  unite 
in  a  diligent  labour  to  fupport  the  laudable  inflitution.  We  hope 
his  well  timed  and  forcible  perfuafions  have  been  followed  bv  fuit- 
able  efFeds. 

II.  Preached  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Chapel  in  EfTex-ftreet, 
March  29,  1778.  By  Theophiius  Lindfey,  M,  A.  bvo.  6d. 
Johnfon. 

The  text  of  this  difeourfe  is  John  iv.  23,  24.  (The  hour  cometh ,  and 
now  is  when  the  true  worjhippers  Jhall  nvorjhip  in  fpirit  and  in  truth , 
&c.  The  Preacher  does  not  negied  the  opportunity  which  the  text 
may  be  luppofed  to  prefent,  of  defending  fome  of  his  peculiar  tenets, 
tot  without  calling  cenfures  on  others.  His  fermon  is  plain,  fimple," 
and  ferious  ;  and  the  following  pafTage  may  be  given  as  a  fpecimen  : 

*  Tke  liberty  of  worfhipping  God  according  to  the  didates  of 
confcience,  has  been  reflrided,  for  many  ages,  in  every  Chriflian 
country,  and  is  even  at  this  day  fully  and  fecurely  enjoyed  in  none. 
We  are  thankful  however  to  his  over  ruling  providence  for  the  pre¬ 
fent  opportunity,  which,  under  him,  is  conceded  to  11s  by  the  fpirit 
of  the  times.  We  cannot  but  with  to  fee  it  improved  into  an 
acknowledged  right,  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  prod  udive  of  great 
good  to  man.  It  is  a  right  to  which  all  men  have  the  llridefl  claim, 
as  much  as  to  breathe  the  air,  or  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  fun.  Iris 
what  no  human  laws  can  abridge  or  preferibe  to ;  what  no  man  can 
alienate,  or  give  up  and  transfer  to  another.  And  it  is  not  onlv  the 
Jew,  the  Mahommedan,  the  worlhippers  of  the  true  God  ;  but  the 
heathen  idolater,  who  bows  to  his  grim  idol,  mull  be  allowed, 
equally  with  the  Chriftian,  to  follow  the  didate  of  his  own  mind  in 
his  religious  worfhip,  till  he  is  better  informed.’ 

We  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  the  prayers  which  were  ufed 
before  and  after  the  fermon,  are  publifhed  with  it. 

III.  The  SubJ}ance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  Majeffs  Chapel  at 
Whitehall ,  Feb.  27,  1778,  being  the  Day  appointed  lor  a  General 
Fait.  By  John  Hey,  B.  A.  Fellow  ot  Sidney  SufTex  College 
Cambridge.  8vo.  is.  Beecroft,  &c. 

Religion  and  politics  well  conneded  by  clofe  reafoning.  The 
Preacher  is  fuperior  to  the  violence  of  party. 


COR- 


(  486  ) 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  deem  an  apology  neceffary  to  the  Author  of  the  Treatife  on 
Gaits*  for  having  hitherto,  by  mere  accident,  omitted 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  with  which  he  favoured 
us  fome  time  ago,  containing  obfervations  on  fome  parts  of  our 
Article  relating  to  that  performance,  in  our  Review  for  February 
jail,  page  121  ;  where  he  thinks  we  have,  rather  inadvertently, 
charged  him  with  innovation  in  this  fubkitution  of  the  term,  Gas  for 
^/>,"and  with  inconffiency  in  the  ufe  of  it.  Though  we  have  given 
full  attention  to  what  he  alleges  in  behalf  of  the  nomenclature 
adopted  by  him,  we  cannot  with  propriety  difcufs  that  fubjed  afrefn, 
after  having,  in  that  very  Article,  thought  it  neceffary  to  apologize 
for  the  little  we  faid  relating  to  it.  The  Public,  after  all— Quern 
penes  arbitrium  efi,  will,  in  due  time,  determine  whether  Gas , 

or  whether  Air,  is  hereafter  to  be  employed  as  the  Generic  term,  to 
defign  the-  elafiic fiuids ,  as  diftinguilhed  from  mere  Vapours .  In  their 
determination,  as  foon  as  we  know  it,  we  fhall  undoubtedly  ac- 
quiefee  ;  on  the  very  fame  principle  that  has  induced  us  to  employ 
and  defend  the  latter  term  the  conkant  ufage  of  our  predeceifors 
and  cotemporaries. 

We  fhall  only  add  that,  in  the  firk  page  of  his  letter  to  us,  the 
Author  has  rather  mifapprehended  our  meaning.  At  page  125,  af¬ 
ter  tranferibing  the  account  of  his  experiment  made  with  vitriolic 
acid  and  minium,  we  only  moaeftly  expreffed  certain  fufpicions  and 
doubts,  with  the  foie  view  of  inciting  the  Author  or  our  other 
Readers  to  further  experiments.— Such  have  fince  been  made  on  this 
very  fubjedt ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the  Author,  by  this  time,  is 
not  unacquainted  with  the  fmgular  refuk  of  them. 

The  Maker  of  Truro  fchool  difclaims  all  knowledge  of  the 
publication  of  a  poem,  called,  the  Fate  of  Llewellyn ,  by  one  of  his  , 
young  gentlemen  ;  he  is,  therefore,  not  chargeable  with  any  indif- 
cretion  *,  or  want  of  judgment,  in  that  particular. 


Errata  in  the  Review  for  May. 
p,  240,  par.  6,  1.  penult,  for  objefis  deferibed ,  r.  objedls  are  de¬ 
fer  i  bed. 

341*  Par*  2>  ^  ult.  ^or  in  a<^qjancei  with  fulfilling ,  &c.  r. 
deferted  without ,  &c, 

—  374,  1.  4,  for  that,  r.  which. 

_  376,  par.  4,  1.  9,  for  thence  follows,  r.  thence  it  follows. 
-—384.  in  the  title  of  Art.  VI.  for  de  Hongrie,  r.  d9  Hongrie. 

—  ib.  In  the  title  of  Art.  VII.  for  Succes,  r.  Succes . 

—  386,  title  of  Art.  XII.  for  de  Efpanna ,  r.  d ’  Efpanna . 

—  ib.  Title  of  Art.  X!II.  for  Gefchicht ,  r.  Gefcbickte . 

— .387,  for  Bucherkunde ,  r.  Bucherkunde . 

__  399,  Art.  50,  for  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  pye,  iDc.  f. 
you  have  the  cyder  and  the  pye  into  the  bargain . 

*  Vid.  Review,  February,  p.  161,  Art.  31. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

(By  our  Correspondents.) 

UNITED  PROVINCES. 

Art.  I. 

THE  very  learned,  lively,  and  ingenious  Mr.  Hennert, 
profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  in  the  univerfity 
of  Utrecht,  whole  Latin  works  are  or  fureiy  ought  to  be  well 
known  in  the  mathematical  world,  has  lately  publilhed  in 
French,  a  fniall  v/ork  entitled  Differtations  Phyfiques  et  Maths- 
matiques  ;  i.  e.  Differtations  relative  to  Natural  Philofophy  and 
Mathematics .  8vo.  1778.  The  fubje&s  of  the  five  differta- 
tions  that  compofe  this  inRruCtive  volume  are — ill.  The  ellip¬ 
tical  Motion  of  Comets. — 2.  The  true  Anomaly  of  Planets .-—3.  The 
Occultation  of  the  Stars  by  the  Moon ,  and^  more  efpecially ,  that  of 
Saturn ,  zvhich  happened  the  8th  of  February  1775. — 4.  The  Mo¬ 
tion  that  a  Body  ajfumes  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  Center  of  At¬ 
traction — and  a  Review  of  Attraction  confedered  as  an  unherfal 
Principle.  5.  The  Figure  of  the  Earth  relative  to  the  Moon  s  Pa¬ 
rallax  and  to  Navigation.  Thefe  fubje&s  are  treated  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  p’nilofopher,  and  in  a  manner  that  does  honour 
to  the  extenfive  knowledge  and  fagacity  of  ProfefTor  Hennert, 
who  is  an  ornament  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the 
firR-rate  mathematicians  of  the  prefent  age. 

II.  Bibliotheca  Critica:  i.  e.  The  Critical  Library ,  Part  I. 
gvo.  AmRerdam.  1777.  This  undertaking  is  intended  to  revive 
the  tafte  for  ancient  literature,  which  fee  ms  to  be  on  the  decline 
in  many  countries,  and  it  deferves  particular  notice.  It  is  faid 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  feled:  fociety  of  learned  men,  mofi  of  them 
(if  not  all)  profefTors,  who,  without  confining  themfelves  to  any 
Rated  periods  of  publication,  propofe  giving  from  time  to  time 
(as  occafion  and  matter  are  furnifhed)  accounts  of  fuch  new 
productions,  as  relate  to  Oriental,  Grecian,  or  Roman  erudi¬ 
tion.  If  we  may  judge  of  their  tafte,  learning,  and  critical 
acumen  by  this  firft  fpecimen  of  their  labours,  they  may,  without 
prefumpticn,  claim  a  place  among  the  firR-rate  critics  of  our 
time.  Their  Latin  Ryle  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  their  judgment 
feems  both  juR  and  impartial  upon  the  whole.  We  fay  upon 
the  whole — for  if  they  praife  with  warmth,  and,  indeed,  juftly, 
they  fometimes  cenfure  with  a  degree  of  afperity,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  afFeCIs  more  or  lefs  their  candour  and  generofity,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  account  of  the  very  learned  and  worthy  Mr, 
Bryant’s  Analyfts  of  Ancient  Mythology .  The  publications  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  firR  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Critica  are  ;  1.  Ciceronis 
Opera  omnia  ex  Edit.  f.  A.  Ernesti.- — 2.  Platonis  Philebus  et  Sym- 
pofium  e  Recenfione  J.  F.  Fischeri, — 3.  A  New  Syjlem  or  Ana 

lyfis 
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byfis  of  Mythology ,  by  J.  Bryant. —  4.  Fetus  Tejlamentum  ex 
Editions  Kennicoti. — 5.  Dijfertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Longinii 
Prcefide  D.  Runkenis. — The  fecond  part  is  publifhed ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  perufe  it. 

III.  G.  G.  Schilling  ii  De  Lepra  Commentations,  &c.  i.  e.  Con¬ 
federations  on  the  Leprofy,  by  G.  Schillingius,  revifed  by  J.  D. 
Hahn.  8vo.  1778.  Both  the  Author  and  Revifer  of  this 
work  are  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Profeflor 
Hahn,  who  muff  not  be  confounded  with  the  late  laborious, 
but  heavy  phyficianof  Vienna,  who  had  a  name  fomething  like 
this,  is  one  of  the  moft  efteemed  profeflors  in  the  chemical  and 
medical  fciences,  that  at  prefent  maintain  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden, 

IV.  Lex  Hominum  Communis  fecundum  Mentem  Hugonis  Grotii 
propofeta  et  dijudicata  :  i.  e.  The  univerfal  Law  of  Nature  or  of 
Mankind ,  as:  it  is  reprefented  by  Grotius,  examined  by  Hen¬ 
ry  Lewis  Wichers.  Groningen.  8vo.  1777 — This  is 
a  very  judicious  examination  of  the  principles  of  Grotius,  and 
in  many  refpedfs,  the  piece  is  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  have  a  tafte  for  natural  jurifprudence,  the  important  fcienc6 
of  man,  in  his  moral  conftitution,  relations,  and  deftination. 

GERMANY. 

V.  Geschicte  Gufeav.  Adolphs ,  i.  e.  The  Hifeory  of 
Gufeavus  Adolphus  King  of  Sweden ^  drawn  front  the  MSS .  of  M, 
Arkenholtz,  and  the  beft  Hiftorians.  2  vols.  8vo.  Bref- 
law.  1777.  This  is  rather  an  old  work,  corrected  and  revifed, 
purged  from  errors,  and  difengaged  from  fabulous  and  trivial 
relations,  than  a  new  hiftory.— In  the  year  1764  an  author, 
named  Mauvillon ,  publifhed,  in  French,  the  Hiftory  of  Gufta- 
vus  Adolphus  ;  it  is  this  work,  altered  and  improved  in  various 
refpecls,  that  is  here  prefented  to  the  public,  and,  indeed,  by 
the  corrections  and  additions,  and  by  the  change  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  order  of  the  narrations,  it  may  juftly  pafs  for  a  new  and 
excellent  work.  The  accefs  which  the  Author  has  had  to  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Arkenholft  is  fufficient  to  procure  an  high  degree 
of  credit  and  regard  to  his  work.  This  worthy  man,  though 
not  diftinguifhed  by  his  merit  as  a  writer,  yet  had  all  the  merit 
that  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  an  excellent  guide  :  he  knew  per¬ 
fectly  the  hiftory  of  Sweden: —he  was  laborious  in  his  refearches 
after  anecdotes  and  MSS.  no  circumftance  that  could  yield  in¬ 
formation  efcaped  his  attention.  Befides,  our  Author  has  con- 
fulted  the  beft  Swedifii  hillorians,  the  regifters  of  the  fenate, 
the  archieves  of  the  kingdom,  fo  that  nothing  has  been  wanting 
to  repder  this  hiftory  of  Guftavus  fuperior  to  any  account  we 
have  yet  had  of  that  great  monarch. 


A  P  P  E  N  D  I  X 


T  O  T  H  E 

MONTHLY  REVIEW, 

Volume  the  Fifty-eighth. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  I. 

Voyage  Pittorefqus  de  toute  la  Grece . — -Travels  through  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  Greece,  reprefented  in  a  Series  of  Engravings. 
Large  Folio.  Paris.  1778. 

A  Nobleman  of  high  birth,  adorned  with  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge,  a  fine  tafte,  and  happy  talents,  has  enriched,  or 
rather  has  begun  to  enrich,  the  republic  of  letters  with  the  fruits 
of  his  travels; — for  this  truly  magnificent  work  is  to  appear 
fucceflively  in  diftinCt  Numbers,  of  which  only  the  firft  is  yet 
publifhed.  This  noble  Author  and  Traveller  had  fcarcely 
pa(Ted  the  period  of  infancy,  when  he  felt  an  inextinguilliable 
curiofity  to  vifit  Greece,  the  ancient  nurfe  of  Sages,  Heroes, 
Poets,  and  Artifts,  from  whence  hiftory  has  derived  its  mod 
fublime  materials,  where  Genius  has  brought  forth  its  boldeft 
and  faireft  productions,  and  where  the  human  mind  feems  to 
have  arifen,  in  many  examples,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  elevation.  Accompanied,  therefore,  with  fome  artifts, 
to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  noble  enthufiafm,  he  under¬ 
took  the  voyage  ;  and,  unmoved  with  the  dangers  and  toils  to 
which  it  expofed  him,  he  examined  every  fpot  of  that  enchant¬ 
ing  country,  ftudied  all  the  remains  and  monuments  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  took  drawings  of  them  himfelf,  or  had  them  delineated 
under  his  eye.  It  is  the  feries  of  thefe  drawings,  which  repre- 
fent  the  prefent  ftate  of  Greece,  that  he  propofes  to  lay  before 
the  Public.  We  fhall  therefore  here  firft  give  an  account  of  the 
general  plan  of  this  work,  and  then  take  notice  of  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  before  us. 

App.  Rev.  Vol.  Iviii.  K  k  Th« 


4g6  'Travels  through  Greece . 

The  engravings  conftitute  the  principal  and  efiential  part  at 
this  publication  ; — the  text  is  merely  defigned  to  illuftrate  them, 
and  is  therefore  only  acceffory.  The  whole  work  will  make 
two  volumes,  large  folio^  and  each  volume  will  be  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  chapters.  Each  number  will  confift  of  a 
chapter,  and  each  chapter  will  contain  fix,  feven,  or  eight  fheets 
of  engravings,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  matter.  The 
fheet  will  contain  only  one  large  print,  or  two  fmall  ones  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  views  of  Switzerland  lately  publifbed, 
and  as  well  executed.  Every  print  will  be  accompanied  with 
that  part  of  the  text  that  relates  to  it,  and  with  what  our  Eng- 
lifh  artifts  call  head  and  tail-pieces ,  analogous  to  the  fubjeft  treated 
in  the  text  of  the  chapter,  and  contained  in  the  print.  Thefe 
ornaments  are  to  be  all  drawn  and  engraven  by  M .  Choffard ,  an 
eminent  artift,  particularly  in  this  line  :  they  will  contain  thofe 
medals,  which  are  the  moft  remarkable  for  their  rarity,  and 
for  chara<Rerifing  either  the  places,  or  the  fadls  and  events, 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  each  chapter, —  as  alfothe  buffs  of  emi¬ 
nent  men,  See.  The  main  contents  of  each  chapter  will  be 
pittorefque  views,  plans,  ports,  and  harbours  famous  in  antiquity, 
or  in  modern  times,  for  memorable  exploits,  even  including 
thofe  of  the  Ruffians  in  the  late  war;  as  alfo  the  views  of  an¬ 
cient  edifices  and  monuments  in  their  prefent  ftate,  meafured 
and  marked,  as  hath  been  done  by  the  celebrated  travellers  who 
publifhed  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  antiquities  of  Athens; 
ftfrd  finally,  the  cojlumes  of  every  kind,  and  with  all  the  variety 
of  afpedls  they  bear  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece.— -The  fub- 
feription  to  this  elegant  work  is  no  more  than  an  engagement 
to  take  in  the  different  numbers,  and  to  pay  for  them  upon  deli¬ 
very.  The  prints  alone  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  about  15 
pence  (30  fols)  per  fheet,  and  30  pence  (3  livres)  where  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fubjedfs  has  required  a  larger  field,  and  confequently 
a  double  plate.  The  whole  work  will  amount  to  about  10  or  12 
Louis  dors ,  and  the  publication  will  be  finifhed  in  the  fpace  of 
th  ree  years. 

The  firff  chapter  or  number  of  this  work  contains  a  fine  map 
of  modern  Greece  (in  which  the  route  that  the  Author  followed 
is  accurately  delineated),  and  fix  plates.  The  noble  Author 
having  embarked  at  Toulon,  towards  the  latter  end  of  March 
1776,  on  board  the  Atalanta  frigate,  commanded  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Chabert,  arrived,  after  a  fhort  and  fuccefsful  paffage, 
in  the  road  of  Coron .  The  firff  plate  reprefents  that  city  and  its 
caftle,  which  were  befieged  by  the  Ruffians  in  the  year  1770. 
Our  Author  gives  a  circumftantial  account  of  that  fiege,  wnich 
the  Ruffians  were  forced  to  raife.  According  to  him,  the  city, 
which  had  formerly  a  good  afpeCt,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
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turns ;  and  its  environs,  like  the  reft  of  Greece*  were  laid  wafte 
by  the  tribes  of  Albanians,  which  the  Sultan  had  called  thither 
during  the  laft  war  to  repulfe  the  Ruffians,  and  reduce  to  obedi¬ 
ence  the  revolted  Greeks.  Since  the  peace  they  have  refufed  to 
return  to  their  mountains*  and  have  made  the  Sultan  pay  dear 
for  the  ruinous  fuccour  they  gave  him.  The  Greeks,  degraded 
by  their  long  fervitude*  had  not  the  refolution  to  defend  them- 
felves,  even  againft  that  band  of  free-booters*  and  fell  unrefift- 
ing  vidfims  to  their  cruelty. 

The  fecond  plate  reprefents  the  Albanian  foldiers,  who  would 
be  ftill  perhaps  capable  of  heroic  exploits*  if  they  had  a  Scander - 
berg  at  their  head. 

The  third  exhibits  the  women  of  the  ifle  of  Ar gentler  a  or 
Chimoli ,  whofe  drefs  is  ridiculous  beyond  expreffion*  and  who 
pride  themfelves  in  the  thicknefs  of  their  legs. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  plates  we  have  a  view  of  the 
port  of  Milo,  formerly  Melos ,  and  that  of  a  cavern,  which 
ferves  as  an  entrance  to  the  fubterraneous  galleries  of  Milo, 
Thefe  galleries  are  formed  of  ancient  quarries*  whofe  ftones 
were  formerly  employed  to  build  the  city.  They  are,  fays  our 
Author,  about  four  feet  broad,  and  fix  high.  The  walls  on 
each  fide  are  covered  with  allum,  which  is  formed  by  the  fpon- 
taneous  operations  of  nature  in  that  fubterraneous  manfion. 
Here  we  find  (continues  our  Traveller)  the  fine  and  genuine  ca- 
pillary  or  plume  allum ,  which  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the 
amianthus  ;  though,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  two  fubftances, 
it  is  eafy  to  fall  into  a  miftake — and  fome  naturalifts  have,  in 
efFedf,  confounded  them.  The  ancients  efteemed  highly  the 
allum  of  Melos,  which  is  indeed  a  beautiful  fubftance  in  the  ftate 
of  cryftallization,  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  fubterraneous 
galleries  of  Melos,  and  alfo  in  the  grottoes  and  caves  in  Egypt, 
Macedonia,  and  the  ifland  of  Sardinia.  It  rifes  in  threads  or 
fibres,  like  thofe  of  a  feather,  whence  it  derives  the  name  of 
plume  allum  :  thefe  threads  are  of  various  colours,  commonly 
white  bordering  on  green  :  it  is  alfo  very  rare,  even  in  modern 
times,  and  is  fcarceiy  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  hiftory,  that  have  been  formed  by  the  curious. 
The  plume  allum ,  which  is  known  in  commerce,  is  not  the  fub¬ 
ftance  here  deferibed,  but  the  fibrous  and  folid  ajbejlus . 

The  feventh  plate  exhibits  a  tomb  of  white  marble,  and  of 
fine  workmanfhip,  found  in  the  ifle  of  Siphanto ,  and  which  the 
barbarous  ftupidity  of  the  inhabitants  has  proftituted  to  the  moft 
ignoble  ufes.  Such  is  often  the  hard  fate  of  the  moft  precious 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  and  fuch  are  the  confequences 
of  brutifh  defpotifm,  which  crufhes  in  human  nature  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  curiofity,  extinguifhes  all  tafte*  difeourages  learned  in- 
duftr.y,  and  exhibits  at  this  day,  in  theTurkifh  empire,  degraded 
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Nature  {leeping  on  the  majeftic  ruins  of  Genius  and  Arts,  Li¬ 
berty  and  Science.  —  But  let  us  return  to  our  Author,  inftead  of 
indulging  thefe  melancholy  thoughts.  Ought  not,  however, 
all  the  vlrtuoji  to  form  a  crufade  of  a  new  kind,  to  deliver  the 
precious  remains  of  antiquity  from  the  hands  of  thefe  difgufting 
barbarians  ? 

The  eighth  plate  contains  an  elegant  view  of  the  city  and 
ifle  of"  Siphanto ,  formerly  Siphnos, — In  the  ninth  we  have  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  women  of  that  ifle  ;  and  in  the  tenth,  a 
view  of  Sikino ,  called  Slcinos  in  ancient  times. 

The  vignettes,  that  are  employed  as  the  ornaments  of  this 
fjrft  number,  are  elegant — fome  of  them  beautifully  engraved, 
and,  indeed,  all  of  them  well  executed.  The  fubjedf  of  the 
firftis  an  ingenious  oblation  of  fweet-fmelling  incenfe  to  the  ma¬ 
jeftic  noftrils  of  Catherine  II.  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  who  certainly 
deferves  well  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  has  made  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  generofity  and  munificence  to  drag  them  into  her  do¬ 
minions  :  they  have  fent  many  of  their  nobleft  productions  be¬ 
fore  them,  that  is  certain  ;  but  whether  they  will  go  themfelves, 
otherwife  than  perhaps  on  a  vifit,  is  more  than  dubious.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  head-piece  reprefents  Bellona  bounding  over 
a  heap  of  arms  and  military  accoutrements,  and  followed  by 
Ruffian  warriors,  who  hold  up  to  Grecian  flaves  the  fymbol  of 
Liberty,  on  which  they  inglorioufly  turn  their  backs.  The 
tail-piece,  embelliflied  with  various  ornaments  in  a  good  tafte* 
contains  ancient  medals  of  the  principal  cities  mentioned  in  the 
text. 


Art.  II. 

Differ  tat  ions  fur  V  Organs  de  V  Ouie  de  V  Homme ,  des  Reptiles ,  des  Fdif 
Jons.— Difiertations  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Man,  in  Reptiles, 
and  in  Fifhes.  By  M.  Geoffroy,  Dodlor  Regent  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Phyficians.  8vo. 
Paris.  1778. 

FVE  RY  one  knows  the  infuperable  difficulties  of  compo- 
>  fing  a  complete  theory  of  hearing,  as  the  adfion  of  the 
mufcles  and  internal  fprings,  that  render  the  ear  an  organ  or  in- 
ftrument  of  fenfation,  is  totally  inacceffible  to  the  infpedfion  of 
the  anatomift.  Learned  and  laborious  obfervers  of  Nature  have, 
by  affiduous  and  repeated  refearches,  difcovered  the  niceft  and 
moft  imperceptible  fprings  of  fenfation  in  the  ear  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  thefe  complicated  fprings,  on  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
the  fenfation  depends,  mud  always  efcape  their  view,  as  it  is 
only  in  its  (late  of  infenfibility  that  anatomifts  can  examine  the 
internal  parts  of  that  organ.  This  confideration  induced  the 
ingenious  Author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  to  employ  the  aids 
of  comparative  anatomy,  in  order  to  proceed  fome  fieps  farther 
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In  unfolding  the  principles  and  mechanifm  of  hearing,  when  he 
had  found  it  impoffible  to  make  any  new  difcovery  by  the  me¬ 
thods  ufed  by  Du  Verney,  Valfava,  and  other  learned  men, 
though  they  feem  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as  the  human  under- 
ffanding  can  go  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ear.  M.  Geoffroy 
thinks,  that  this  method  will  lead  to  difcoveries  of  the  ufes  of 
feveral  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  yet  but  little  known.  For, 
according  to  his  reafoning,  if,  in  an  organ  fo  complicated, 
fome  parts  of  that  organ  are  observed  to  be  wanting  in  one  clafs 
of  animals,  others  in  another,  while  others  are  conffantly  and 
univerfally  found  in  every  clafs  and  kind  of  living  creatures, 
•it  mull  be  concluded,  that  thefe  latter  parts  are  effential  to  the 
organ  and  its  adtion,  whereas  the  former  are  only  productive  of 
certain  advantages,  without  being  ablolutely  neceffary.  Befide, 
the  manner  of  living,  and  other  circumflances  peculiar  to  the 
animals  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are 
wanting,  may  affift  us  in.  difcerning  the  particular  ufe  of  thofe 
parts  in  other  animals  to  which  nature  has  given  them.  Thus, 
to  mention  only  one  of  the  various  examples  alleged  by  our 
Author,  the  finuofities  in  the  cartilages  of  the  external  ear  of  a. 
man  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  ear  of  a  quadrupeds,  which 
is  more  fimple  :  thefe  he  fuppofes  neceffary  to  flop,  collect,  re- 
He£f,  and  diredl  into  th t  meatus  auditorlus  (or  paffage  that  leads 
to  the  drum)  the  founds,  or  (what  he  calls  the)  fonorous  rays y 
which  proceed,  according  to  him,  from  the  fonorous  body,  in 
a  diredf  and  progrefilve  motion.  Now  the  animals,  whofe  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  is  of  a  different  ftrudture,  in  this  refpedt,  from  ours, 
have  been  fupplied  with  a  circumftance,  which  prevents  their 
fuffering  by  this  diverlity  ;  for  in  them  the  ear  is  moveaDle,  and, 
by  the  afliftance  of  mufcles  appointed  for  that  purpoie,  they 
turn  it  fo  quickly  to  the  place  and  objedi  from  whence  the 
found  or  undulation  proceeds,  that  a  great  quantity  of  fonorous 
rays  are  eafily  received  in  the  auditory  paffage  :  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  man.— Notwithffanding  the  mufcles  with  which 
the  ear  is  provided,  it  is  alm-oll:  unmoveable ;  and  thus  our  fpe- 
cies  would  be  expofed  to  iofe  a  great  part  of  the  founds  that  give 
us  information  or  pleafure,  did  not  the  finuolities  and  protube¬ 
rances  above  mentioned  flop  and  reflect  the  fonorous  rays  (we 
chufe  rather  to  call  them  undulations),  and  dire<3  them  towards 
the  opening  of  the  auditory  canal. 

We  cannot  follow  this  Author  in  all  the  details,  in  which  he 
compares  each  part  of  the  human  ear  with  the  correipondent 
parts  of  that  organ  in  the  inferior  claffes  of  animals  ;  we  mull: 
therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  a  more  general  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  ingenious  work: 

Hearing  in  man  is  the  lubjedb  of  his  frjl  Differtation.-  In  the 
ficondy  he  treats  of  the  hearing  of  reptiles,  and  communicates 
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the  difcoveries  he  has  made  on  that  fubje£t.  He  divides  reptiles 
into  two  claftes  :  in  the  firflr,  he  found  fome  external  appearance 
of  a  drum  or  tympanum  ;  in  the  fecond  he  found  none:  this 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  tympanum  is  not  effen- 
tial  to  hearing;  and  this  opinion  is  ftrengthened  ftill  farther  by 
an  obieivation  of  M.  Ferrein,  who  mentions  his  having  known 
a  man,  who  ftill  continued  to  hear,  though  lefs  acutely,  after  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  had  been  deftroyed  by  a  lit  of  fick- 
nefs. — The  organ  of  hearing  in  fifties  is  the  fubjedf  of  the  third 
Differtation.  Our  Author  had  obferved,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fkull  of  certain  reptiles,  a  circular  fpace,  covered  with  a  thin 
fkin  different  from  that  of  the  animal,  and  on  raifing,  with  care, 
the  membrane,  he  perceived  two  finall  bones.  When  he  raifed 
the  fcale  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  fillies,  he  found  an  orifice 
flopped  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  fupplied  the  place  of 
the  tympanum  ;  and  in  certain  reptiles  the  tympanum  was  abfo- 
Jutely  wanting. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  and  many  more  which  are  made  by 
this  accurate  anatomift,  the  Commiffaries  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Phyficians,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  this  work,  have 
drawn  the  following  conclufions  :  ill.  That  there  are  ftriking 
marks  of  analogy  and  refemblance  between  the  organ  of  hearing 
in  men,  reptiles,  and  fillies,  fince  in  all  the  three  we  meet  with 
fmall  bones  or  offelets,  membranes, and  femi-circular  canals.  2dly, 
That  the  fmall  bones  or  offelets,  in  fpinous  fifties,  are  placed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  human  ear ;  fince  one  of  them  is  in 
Contact  with  the  membrane  which  ferves  for  that  of  the  tympa¬ 
num,  while  the  other  is  fituated  near  the  femi-circular  canals. 
3dly,  Thatther^/^is  a  part  fuperadded  to  the  organ  of  hear¬ 
ing  to  render  it  more  perfect,  but  is  not  neceffary  in  order  to 
the  communication  of  lounds,  as  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  rep¬ 
tiles  and  fifties,  and  is  only  Iketched  out  (as  it  were)  in  an  un- 
finifhed  manner  in  birds.  4-thly,  That  the  femi-circular  canals, 
though  of  more  extenfive  utility,  are  not,  however,  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  tranlmitting  of  founds,  fince  the  viper  and  other 
ferpents  are  not  only  deftitute  of  them,  but  have  nothing  that 
even  refembles  them*  5 thly.  That  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
impreffion  made  on  the  branch  or  part  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
called  th ?  poriio  mollis  is  fufficient  to  produce  the  perception  or 
fenfation  of  found  ;  —  that  the  femi-circular  canals  render  that 
perception  more  lively  and  intenfe  ;  that  the  cochlea  adds  little  to 
the  intenfity  of  the  impreffion,  but  the  fmall  bones  or  ofielets 
confiderably  ;  and  lafUy,  that  the  human  fpecies,  quadrupedes 
and  cetaceous  fifties  form  the  frfl  clafs  of  animals,  whole  organ 
©f  hearing  is  the  molt  fubtile,  and  of  the  moft  perfect  conftruc- 
tion  that  birds  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fecond — reptiles,  who 
have  $he  external  marks  of  a  tympanum,  in  the  third-— cartila-r 
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ginous  fifties  in  the  fourth— fpinous  or  prickly  fifties  inth  e  fifth— 
fifties  of  the  eel  kind,  which  feem  to  have  only  two  femi-circular 
canals  completely  formed,  in  the  fxth— and  ferpents,  fuch  as  vi¬ 
pers,  or  adders,  who  appear  to  have  no  femi-circular  canals, 
in  the  feventh. 

The  lovers  of  natural  fcience  will  applaud  the  laborious  re- 
fearches  of  M.  Geoffroy  in  the  wide  field  of  comparative 
anatomy,  not  only  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  fuch  re- 
fearches  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  animal  ceconomy,  but  as 
they  may  alfo  contribute  to  fix  our  ideas  with  refpe£t  to  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  a  fcale  of  beings,  carried  on  in  the  government  of  a 
wife  and  wonderful  Providence,  and  connecting  without  a 
chafm  the  gradual  and  progreffive  operations  of  Nature  in  the 
three  great  divifions  of  her  empire.  The  Diftertationsmow  be¬ 
fore  us  difcover  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
the  various  branches  of  anatomy  and  natural  philofophy,  and. 
by  the  order,  perfpicuity,  and  precifion,  which  diftinguifti 
them,  muft  add  new  luftre  to  the  eminent  and  well-deferved 
reputation  of  their  Author. 


Art.  III. 

EJfai  Philofopbique  et  Moral  fur  le  Plaifer—k  philofophical  and  moral 
Ell  ay  concerning  Pleafure.  By  M.  E.  Bertrand,  Member  of 
feveral  literary  Academies,  and  formerly  Pallor  of  the  French 
Church  at  Bern,  i  zmo.  Neufchatel.  1778. 


WHAT  will  the  company  at  Almac’s,  the  Pantheon,  Ra- 
nelagh,  and  Mrs.  Cornelys’s  (not  to  go  farther,  or  higher) 
fay,  when  they  hear  (if  it  be  poftible  that  fuch  news  fhould 
reach  them)  that  the  words  moral  and  philofophical  have  been 
tacked  to  an  EBay  on  Pleafure  ?  and  what  will  Bill  appear  more 
prepofterous,  thefe  barbarous  epithets  are  joined  to  pleafure  it- 
lelf,  and  are  employed  to  indicate  its  molt  perfedb  kinds ,  in  the 
work  before  us  ? — Let  them  fay  what  they  will — we  fhall  go  on 
with  our  extract. 

Its  Author  is  a  very  ingenious  man,  long  known  by  his  la¬ 
bours  in  various  branches  of  philofophy  and  literature,  more 
efpecially  in  natural  hiftory,  and  political  and  rural  oeconomy. 
Pie  was  called,  fome  years  ago,  from  his  paftoral  office  at  Bern, 
by  the  prefent  king  of  Poland,  to  prefide  at  a  board  of  com¬ 
merce,  agriculture,  and  ufeful  arts  ;  the  operations  of  which 
(and,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  its  very  exiftence)  were  fupprefled 
by  the  late  troubles  of  that  unhappy  country. 

The  prefent  work  breathes  the  fpirit  of  a  good  philofopher, 
and  a  good  man.  It  is  in  the  fcience  of  moral  ity  alone  that  we  can 
find,  fays  he,  the  principles  and  rules,  which  muft  be  known  and 
followed  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  true  felicity.  ‘  The  charms 
of  pleafure  have  always  been  the  moving  powers  of  the  foul,  and  in 
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moral,  as  well  as  in  natural  philofophy,  every  thing  comes  within 
the  prov  ince  of  calculation,  It  is  therefore,  by  teaching  men 
to  calculate  their  pleafures  with  precifion,  to  count  their  number, 
to  eftimate  their  intenfenefs  and  duration,  and  to  compare  them 
with  each  other  in  thefe  refpedds,  that  we  can  only  conduct 
them  into  the  path  that  leads  to  happinefs,  the  aim  and  end  of 
our  being. 

Purfuant  to  this  view  of  things,  our  Author  firft  turns  his 
refearches  towards  the  principles,  caufes,  occafions,  and  objedfs 
of  pleafure  with  refpedt  to  man.  He  then  deduces,  from  the  re- 
fult  of  thefe  refearches,  the  rules  and  maxims,  that  muft  direct 
our  choice  and  our  adtivity  in  the  purfuit  of  the  pleafures  of  which 
our  nature  is  fufceptible  j  — -and  from  the  ideas,  fuggefted  by  thefe 
refearches  and  thefe  rules,  he  endeavours,  and  not  without  fuc- 
cefs,  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  true  happinefs  of  man. 

This  general  divifion  is  followed  in  the  work,  which  confifls 
of  four  fedlions,  each  of  which  contains  a  certain  number  of 
chapters. 

The  First  Section,  which  relates  to  the  caufe  of  pleafure  in 
pian ,  is  too  full  of  metaphyfical  refinement  to  he  altogether  com¬ 
mendable  for  its  perfpicuity.  The  Author,  here,  in  his  moral 
analyfis,  deems  the  caufe  of  this  pleafure  to  be  the  confcioufnefs  of 
fame  perfection  j — but  as  perfection  is  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
term,  he  renders  the  matter  lefs  obfcure,  by  making  perfections 
and  fame  good ,  fynonimous  terms.  Getting  thus  out  of  the  cloud, 
he  illuftrates,  in  the  firjl  chapter  of  this  fedlion,  the  definition 
which  Defcartes  gave  of  pleafure,  which  is  the  fame  with  that 
jufl:  now  mentioned,  by  obferving,  that  the  greater  the  good  we 
poflefs  is,  in  its  nature,  its  efledts,  its  intenfenefs  and  duration—* 
the  more  that  the  perception  and  knowledge  of  this  good  or  per- 
fedtion  is  real,  diftindl,  and  certain  — and  the  lefs  time  that  the 
mind  employs  in  unfolding  to  its  reflexion  the  different  parts  of  the 
fum  total  of  the  good  perceived,— the  greater,  in  proportion  to  all 
this,  is  the  mind’s  adtivity,  and  the  pleafure  it  enjoys.— Some  may 
not  like  this  feemingly  abftrufe  manner  of  fetting  out  in  the  eftima* 
tion  of  pleafure  ;  but  an  attention  to  the  details  in  which  M.  Ber* 
TRAND  elucidates  thefe  pofitions,  in  the  work  itfelf,  will  render 
this  manner  more  agreeable  and  fatisfadlory.  Befides,  it  is  vifible 
here,  and  he  tells  us  the  thing  himfelf  exprefsly,  that  he  means  to 
lay  down  the  neceflary  diftindfion  between  the  man,  whofe  ex¬ 
ternal  fenfes  and  imagination  fuggeft  obfcure  ideas,  which  excite 
tumultuous  appetites  and  irregular  paflions  (thole  powerful 
fprings,  that  precipitate  the  foul  violently  into  diforder),  and 
the  man,  whofe  diftinCt  and  lively  notions  of  perfection  and  good, 
fuggefted  by  reafon  and  reflexion  (and,  he  might  have  added, 
i]\ffenfus,  honejli  or  moral  fenfe),  are  luminous  motives  to  adlion, 
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which  excite  the  deliberate  determinations  of  the  will,  and  main¬ 
tain  it  in  the  paths  of  order. 

It  is  therefore  (and  here  we  follow  the  Author  in  his  judicious 
analyfis)  of  the  higheft  confequence  to  man,  to  form  juft  ideas 
of  the  qualities  and  difpofitions,  that  are  adapted  to  conftitute 
his  true  perfections  fince  the  intimate  knowledge  and  reflex  con - 
fcioufrefs  (permit  the  expreflion)  of  this  perfection,  are  the  great 
fources  of  true  and  permanent  pleafure,  and  ennoble  and  aug¬ 
ment  even  tranfitory  and  inferior  gratifications. — Now  this  true 
perfection  of  man  muft  refult  from  the  affections  of  his  hearty 
the  ideas,  that  refide  in  his  underflanding ,  and  the  conftitution  of 
his  body. — The  rectitude  or  right  ftate  of  a  heart,  which  is  ha¬ 
bituated  to  benevolence,  juftice,  and  temperance — the  juft  and 
accurate  views  of  an  underftanding  improved  and  enriched  with 
ufeful  knowledge,  the  health  and  vigour  of  a  well  organized 
body,  conftitute  the  true  perfection  of  man,  and  form  the  rich 
and  abundant  fource  of  true  pleafures. 

In  the  lecond  chapter  of  this  section  our  Author  confiders 
external  objects  in  their  relation  to  us,  as  the  occafion  of  pleafure. 
He  ufes  the  word  occafion ,  as  the  caufe  of  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  thefe  objects,  is  (properly  and  philofophically  fpeaking) 
in  us,  in  thofe  faculties,  talents,  perceptive  powers,  and  organs, 
which  are  neceffary  in  order  to  our  acquiring  ideasof  thefe  objects, 
judging  concerning  them,  perceiving  their  perfection  with  refpet 
to  us,  or,  in  other  words,  their  aptitude  to  contribute  to  our 
well-being,  and  modifying  them  according  to  our  tafte  as  means 
of  enjoyment.-— However  nice  and  even  piaufible  this  diftincHon 
may  be,  we  do  not  much  like  it,  as  it  feems  to  transfer  to  the  per¬ 
cipient  the  qualities  of  the  thing  perceived ,  and  it  is  well-known 
what  clouds  of  Pyrrhonifm  have  been  introduced  into  both 
metaphyfics  and  morals  by  this  fu'btile  manner  of  diftinguifhing. 
Our  Author,  indeed,  makes  no  ill  ufe  of  it,  though  it  leads  him 
to  conclufions  and  refinements,  that  deviate,  we  think  from  the 
Simplicity  of  nature  and  truth; — fuch  are  the  two  following— 
I  ft,  44  That  the  perfection  of  external  objects  will  not ,  in  any  cafe , 
be  productive  of  pie  afire  to  us,  any  farther  than  as  it  excites  within 
us,  in  certain  refpeCts,  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  perfections  ;  and 
2dly,  That  felf-love  (which  our  Author  very  elegantly  diftin- 
guifhes  from  felfifhnefs)  is,  ultimately  in  the  analytical  procefs,  the 
real  principle  of  all  pleafure — Our  Reader  has  learned,  by  this 
time,  that  this  ill-employed  word  perfection  (by  which  the 
Wolfian  philofophers  have  rendered  the  principles  of  their  moral 
fyftem  fo  obfcure  and  ambiguous)  fignifies  in  outward  objects , 
the  good  they  are  adapted  to  produce, — and  in  us,  the  fenfes, 
faculties,  powers,  and  organs  by  which  this  good  is  perceived 
and  appropriated. — Now  as  to  the  firft  of  our  Author’s  conclu¬ 
fions,  it  is  not  accurate  ,  becaufe,  though  a  reflex  view  of  the 
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powers,  faculties,  and  fenfes  that  are,  in  our  nature,  the  inflrti- 
ments  of  enjoyment  and  pleafure,  may  heighten  the  gratification, 
render  it  more  folid,  lefs  tumultuous,  prolong  its  after-tafte,  &c. 
yet  thefe  fenfes  and  powers  produce  pleafure  diredfly  and  me¬ 
chanically,  even  where  this  reflex  view  is  wanting. —  Our  Author 
may  allege,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  feparate,  in  an  intelligent 
being,  even  dire#  fenfation  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  powers 
by  which  it  is  produced; — granting  this  fadt,  the  confcioufnefs 
only  increafes  the  pleafure,  which  is  the  immediate  production 
of  the  fenfe,  or  the  faculty,  and  not  of  the  confcioufnefs  of  per¬ 
fection,  or  of  our  pqflefling  that  fenfe  or  that  faculty. — The  fe- 
cond  conclufion  is,  through  exaggerated  refinement,  {fill  more 
inaccurate  ;  for  though  felt-love,  enlightened  and  directed  by  rea¬ 
son  (and  fuch  is  the  feif-loveof  which  our  Author  fpeaks),  be  the 
furefl  guide  to  true  pleafure,  as  it  is  a  powerful  incentive  likewife 
to  all  virtue,  yet  it  is  no  more  the  principle  (if  by  principle  our 
Author  means  the  caufe)  of  pleafure,  than  the  deiire  of  well¬ 
being  is  the  caufe  that  produces  it, — -nor  is  it  true,  that  objects 
give  us  pleafure  becaufe  we  love  ourlelves,  but  bccaufe  our  na¬ 
ture  is  fo  conftituted  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  pleafure  from  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  different  manner  in  which  metaphyficians 
have  ex  prefled  themfeives  with  refpect  to  the  original  fource  of 
pleafure,  exhibits  rather  a  diverfity  of  words  than  ot  ideas. 
mij\  who  thinks  that  external  objects  may  directly  excite  plea¬ 
fure  without  any  reflex  act  of  the  mind  on  itfelf ;  Sulzer ,  who 
derives  the  origin  of  pleafure  from  the  active  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  its  complacence  in  the  exercife  of  its  intellectual  faculties  ; 
Defartes ,  who,  long  before  both,  made  all  pleafure  to  confifl:  in 
the  intimate  fenfe  or  confcioufnefs  of  fame  of  our  perfections.)  dif¬ 
fered  in  words  more  than  in  opinion.  Our  Author  follows  the 
definition  of  Defcartes,  and  thinks  it  peculiarly  worthy  of  illus¬ 
tration,  as  from  it  may  be  deduced,  in  bis  opinion,  the  whole 
fyifem  of  moral  duty  in  all  its  branches.  We  are  not  of  this 
opinion:  but  we  muff,  however,  allow  that  there  are  excellent 
things  thrown  out  by  M.  Bertrand,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
e flay ,  notwithftanding  the  trivial  remarks  that  his  fyflematic 
method  of  treating  the  fubject,  has  mingled  fometimes  with  his 
analytical  inveflfigations. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  (hows  how  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
perfection  procures  pleafure,  confidered  under  various  afpedts, 
as  fmplc^  c-cnipofed ,  confujed ,  natural  and  factitious .  In  the  fourth 
he  eonfiders  thofe  qualities  in  external  objeCt c,  which  are  or  may  be 
the  occafon  of  pleafure,  fuch  as  beauty,  harmony,  unity  of  de- 
fign,  in  the  works  of  nature  and  arc,  in  the  ideal  and  moral 
world,  which  arc  adapted  to  our  mental  conftitution,  and  give  a 
pleading  and  delightful  exercife  to  our  various  faculties  and 
powers. 
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The  various  obje&s  that  produce  thefe  pleafures,  confidered 
comparatively,  come  under  the  examination  of  our  Author  in 
the  fecond  fe&ion*  Of  thefe  objects  fome  belong  to  the  province 
of  the  underjianding ,  others  to  that  of  the  heart  and  affections , — 
others  to  that  of  the  external  fenfes, — and  others  belong  to  the 
fphere  of  our  fenfes ,  and  their  corporeal  organs.  Thefe  objects 
of  our  pleafures  are  diftindlly  treated  in  four  chapters  with  great 
fimplicity,  perfpicuity  and  precifion  ;  the  only  thing  we  find  in¬ 
accurate  is  our  Author’s  not  diflinguiihing  fufficiently  between 
the  fphere  of  the  underftanding  and  that  of  the  imagination.  The 
third  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfe ,  is  fingularly 
worthy  of  attention,  and  difcoyers  the  hand  of  a  matter  in  mo¬ 
ral  fcience.  He  explains  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  pleafures, 
prefcribes  the  limits  and  modifications  that  are  neceflary  to  their 
being  comfortable  and  innocent,  points  out  the  manner  and  de¬ 
grees  of  indulgence  that  make  them  become  pernicious  and 
criminal,  indicates  the  circumttances  that  ennoble  their  nature, 
and  prolong  the  agreeable  imprettions  they  excite;  and  thus, 
tteering  wifely  and  happily  between  the  frenzy  of  the  libertine, 
who  will  admit  no  reftraint  to  the  blind  demands  of  appetite; 
and  the  autterity  of  the  anchorite,  who  hardens  his  heart  againtt 
the  genuine  feelings  and  demands  of  nature,  he  opens  liberally 
the  true  path  to  folid  pleafure  and  rational  enjoyment.  6  That 
fenfual  pleafure,  fays  he>  is  moderate,  regular  and  lawful ,  which 
fatisfies  real  wants,  and  gratifies  natural  defires,  without  injuring 
any  organ  of  the  body,  or  degrading  any  faculty  of  the  mind, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  others,  or 
difturbing  the  order  of  human  fociety.  But  where  wants  are 
imaginary  or  fadlitious  ;  where  appetites  are  inflamed  by  a  de¬ 
praved  imagination,  or  excited  by  a  vicious  habit  of  body,  con¬ 
tracted  by  acts  of  fenfuality  too  often  repeated  ;  where  excefs  has 
hurt  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  corrupted,  nay  even  enfeebled, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  where  the  enjoyments  of  others  have 
been  embittered  or  the  order  of  fociety  ditturbed —  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe  that  have  produced  any  of  thefe  effects,  are  more  or  lefs 
criminal  and  confequently  unlawful d 

In  the  third  Section,  M,  Bertrand  draws  practical  con- 
clufions  from  his  Theory  of  Pleafure.  After  having  confidered 
pleafure  in  its  caufe,  occafions,  and  fource,  in  the  ob.edls  that  ex¬ 
cite  it  and  their  various  effedts,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  degree 
of  activity  and  zeal,  due  to  each  pleafure,  and  the  preference 
that  may  be  claimed  by  certain  kinds  of  enjoyment  on  their 
being  compared  with  others.  Pie  lays  down  the  maxims  that 
fhould  guide  man  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  and  will  prove  a 
prefervative  or  remedy  againtt  thofe  illufions,  errors,  and  preju¬ 
dices,  thofe  imprettions  of  prefent  and  fenfible  objects,  that  do- 
piineering  influence  of  the  fenfes,  pattions,  and  imagination  upon 
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the  human  will, which  lead  unhappy  mortals  aftray  from  the  paths 
of  felicity,  and  become  permanent  fources  of  infirmity,  pain, 
difguft,  regret,  and  ineffectual  repentance.  Thefe  maxims  re¬ 
late  fir  ft  to  the  pleafures  that  refult  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
underftanding,  which  occupy  and  elevate  the  mind,  prevent 
fatiety,  wearinefs,  and  the  unhappy  den  re  of  killing  time ,  heighten 
the  zeft  even  of  fenfual  pleafure,  create  perpetually  new  fources 
of  enjoyment,  and  give  man  here  below  a  pleafing,  an  antici¬ 
pating  fenfe  of  his  future  dignity.  Under  this  article  our  Author 
confiders  the  time,  the  manner  and  objects  of  ftudy  ;  and  his 
maxims  are,  in  every  refpect,  judicious  and  wife. — Equally  ex¬ 
cellent  are  the  maxims,  contained  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this 
fieCtion,  relative  to  thofe  pleafures  of  the  heart,  which,  above  all 
others,  are  more  immediately  efTential  to  human  felicity,  which 
refult  from  the  moral  ufe  and  application  of  all  our  faculties  and 
powers,  from  benevolent  affeCtions,  virtuous  fentiments  and  juft 
and  generous  adtions,— which  are  in  our  power  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  external  accidents, — which  are  neither  followed  with 
pain  nor  with  difguft,-— which  fecure  man  in  the  free  ufe  of  all 
Ills  faculties, — which  comfort  him  in  all  the  dark  fcenes  of  hu¬ 
man  life, — and  which  are  not  only  fuperior  to  all  other  pleafures, 
but  alfo  augment  thofe  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  add  even  to  the 
gratifications  of  fenfe,  a  fweet  feafoning  and  an  elegant  relifh. 
-—The  third  chapter  exhibits  our  Author’s  maxims,  relative  to 
the  pleafures  of  fenfe ,  under  two  general  clafles  :  firft,  thofe  which 
give  the  criterions  that  determine  the  innocence  and  lawfulnefs 
of  fenfual  pleafures,  fuch  as  moderation,  economy,  prudence  and 
juftice;  and  fecondly,  the  manner  in  which  even  lawful  appetites 
are  to  be  indulged  and  the  pleafures  refulting  from  them  ought 
to  be  enjoyed* —Though  the  maxims  laid  down  in  thefe  two 
articles  interfere  fpmetimes,  yet  they  are  moft  interefting  and 
ufeful,  and  do  honour  both  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  their 
ingenious  Author.  But  as  it  is  principally  the  imagination, 
biaffed  by  the  pallions,  that  creates  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
factitious  defires  and  wants,  which  lead  man  aftray  from  the 
paths  of  nature  and  true  felicity,  it  was  peculiarly  necefiary  to 
prefcribe  maxims  for  the  government,  direction,  and  reftraint  of 
this  unruly,  feducing,  and  fallacious  guide.  The  rules  and 
maxims  relative  to  the  fenfes  and  fenfual  pleafure  are  applicable 
here,  and  our  Author  adds  wife  precautions  againft  falfe  afTocia- 
tions  of  ideas,  by  which  mankind  are  often  deceived  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  pleafure. 

The  fourth  Section,  and  by  far  the  moft  ufeful  and  interefting 
part  of  this  work,  exhibits  a  (ketch  of  happinefs,  formed  from 
the  moral  theory  of  pleafure,  already  laid  down.  In  the  firft  chap^ 
ter  of  this  feCtion,  the  Author  (after  pointing  out  the  error  of 
mankind  in  fee  king  after  a  degree  of  happinefs  which  is  incom¬ 
patible 
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patible  with  their  prefent  ftate  and  the  firft  preliminary  fcene  of 
their  exiftence  in  this  tranfitory  world)  turns  his  inquiry  to  that 
degree  and  kind  of  happinefs,  of  which  human  nature  is  fufcep- 
tible  here  below,  and  the  nobler  and  more  extenfive  felicity  that 
it  may  expedl  in  a  future  period.  He  indicates  the  true  fources 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  higheft  felicity 
that  is  attainable  in  a  prefent  world.  He  enumerates  the  evils 
to  which  we  are,  at  prefent,  expofed,  (hews  how  they  may  be 
often  prevented,  and  always  alleviated  by  the  fuggelfions  of 
wifdom,  and  by  obferving  the  rules  of  prudence  and  virtue  in 
the  condudf  and  relations  of  life,  and  points  out  the  falutary 
fruits  that  may  be  derived  from  the  mod  diftre  fling  calamities 
of  this  ftate  of  trial.  M.  Bertrand  combats  here,  with  fuccefs, 
the  notion  of  the  celebrated  Maupertuis,  who  (in  his  EJfay  on 
Moral  Philo fophy)  affirmed  that  the  fum  total  of  evil  and  pain, 
furpafted  that  of  pleafure  and  enjoyment  in  the  prefent  world. 
4  If  (fays  he)  by  enjoyment  or  good  we  only  underftand  thofe 
agreeable  moments,  the  happinefs  of  which  is  eftimated  by  the 
intenfenefs  and  duration  of  pleafures  merely  fenfual,  individuals, 
indeed,  may  be  found,  in  whofe  lot  the  fum  total  of  evil  and 
fufFering  furpaffes  that  of  well-being  and  enjoyment,  though  this 
is  not  the  ordinary  cafe  of  mankind  in  general.  If  we  take  into 
the  account  of  well-being,  good,  or  pleafure,  the  pleafures  qf 
the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  intelledlual  and  moral, 
as  well  as  fenfual  enjoyment,  then  the  aflertion  of  Maupertuis 
will  only  be  verified  in  the  cafe  of  the  fufFering  profligate ;  but 
happily  for  human  nature,  imperfedt  as  it  may  be,  abfolute  pro- 
fligacy  is  not  the  ordinary  character  of  man/ 

‘  In  eftimating  even  the  external  good  and  evil  of  this 
prefent  life,  we  are  deceived  by  various  caufes  :  by  our 
pride ,  which  makes  us  think  that  we  deferve  more  advan¬ 
tages  and  enjoyments,  than  thofe  we  pofiefs,  or  can  expert, — 
by  our  vanity,  which  is  making  perpetual  comparifons  between 
our  advantages  and  thofe  of  perfons,  whom  we  confider  as  lefs 
worthy  and  more  happy  than  ourfelves—by  our  ignorance,  which 
makes  us  efteem  happy  certain  feeming  favourites  of  fortune, 
who  groan  under  vexations,  diftrefies,  anxieties,  and  pains  that 
are  concealed  from  our  view— -by  envy,  which  makes  us  pine  at 
the  view  of  advantages,  withheld  from  us  and  conferred  upon 
others — by  ingratitude,  which  renders  us  infenftble  and  inatten¬ 
tive  to  daily  and  ordinary  bleftings,  to  which  we  are  accuftomed. 

. — Is  it  furpriftng,  that  under  the  influence  of  fuch  fallacious 
views  and  principles  v/e  are  fometimes  difpofed,  in  a  moment  of 
ill-humour  or  dejedfion,  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  life,  and  to 
judge  of  things  not  as  they  really  are,  but  according  to  the  co¬ 
lour  and  complexion  of  our  own  minds  ?  Let  us  illuftrate  this 
matter  by  an  example  :  Suppofe  a  man  languishing  under  a 

chronical 
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chronical  difeafe, — calculate  the  agreeable  fenfations  that  inter® 
vene  during  the  courfe  of  his  indifpofition,  abatement  of  pain* 
focial  comforts,  a  variety  of  circumftances  that  are  arranged  by 
the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  events  to  mingle  alleviations  in  the  cup 
of  adverfity  : — Suppofe,  farther,  this  man,  poftefted  of  virtuous 
fentiments,  refigned  under  the  difpenfations  of  Providence,  per- 
fuaded  that  the  evils  he  fuffers  are  defigned,  in  the  wifdom  and 
benignity  of  the  Divine  Government,  to  improve  his  virtue  and 
to  promote  his  perfection,  and  delighted  with  the  profpeCt  of  a 
happy  immortality ;  and  when,  befides  the  temporal  bleftings 
that  are  mixed  with  his  fufferings,  we  confider  thefe  fufferings, 
as  alleviated  by  his  virtuous  difpofitions,  and  his  future  hopes, 
lhall  we  not  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  fum  total  of  his  pains  is 

and  muft  be  inferior  to  that  of  his  enjoyments  ? - Befide, 

moft  of  the  evils  we  fufter,  proceed  from  ourfelves,  from  our 
faults,  our  excefs,  our  impatience  : — it  is  the  abufe  of  our  facul¬ 
ties  that  renders  us  vicious  and  unhappy/ 

In  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  feCHon,  M.  Ber¬ 
trand  fhews,  that  true  happinefs  confifts  neither  in  opulence, 
worldly  honours,  nor  fenfual  pleafure ;  points  out  the  manner 
how  thefe  three  fources  of  enjoyment  may,  neverthelefs,  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  fatisfa&ion  and  felicity ;  expofes  the  mifery  that 
refults  from  paffions  they  excite,  and  abufes  to  which  they  lead  y 
and  proves  that  their  privation  does  not  render  man  elfentially 
unhappy. 

The  fifth  chapter,  which  concludes  this  Work,  is  defigned  to 
prove  that,  happinefs  confifts  in  truth  and  virtue .  And  here  the 
Author  fhews  that  truth  and  virtue  fill  the  foul  with  the  moft 
delightful  impreflions,  and  with  fenfations  (if  we  may  ufe  that 
term)  of  the  nobleft  kind  ; — that  a  life  under  their  direction  is  a 
feries  of  pleafures,  which  are  folid  and  permanent,  independent 
on  external  objects  or  popular  opinion  ; — that  the  pleafures, 
which  flow  from  truth  and  virtue,  inftead  of  enfeebling  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind,  carry  them  ftill  on  to  higher  degrees  of 
vigour  and  perfection  ;  and  that  the  vivacity  and  intenfenefs 
of  thefe  pleafures  are  neither  blunted  nor  diminifhed  by  their 
uninterrupted  duration.  From  hence  he  concludes,  that  there 
is  no  perfon,  who  may  not,  even  in  this  life,  whatever  may  be 
his  ftate  and  circumftances  in  it,  procure  to  himfelf  a  feries  of 
delightful  feelings  and  impreflions,  if  (but  there’s  the  rub)  he 
has  learned  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  accommodate  his  defires  to  hisftation,  and  fulfil  its 
duties  and  demands, — to  carry  forward  his  views  to  a  future 
fcene  of  being,  and  to  form  a  plan  of  condudf  in  the  prefent 
one,  filled  up  with  occupations  proportioned  to  his  talents, 
which  will  exercife  his  faculties  without  fatiguing  them,  and 

improve 
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improve  bis  capacity  and  powers  without  expofing  him  to  re¬ 
pentance  or  remorfe. 

All  this  is  very  judicious  and  very  true — and  we  wifh  heartily 
that  young  men,  who,  in  the  high  tide  of  paffions  and  animal 
fpirits,  are  launching  out  into  life,  would  or  could  read  fuch  a 
book  as  this,  with  the  reflexion  and  impartiality  which  fee mT 
alas  !  to  be  too  rarely  the  attendants  on  that  early  period,  and 
not  wait  till  the  experience  of  maturer  years  convince  them  that 
M.  Bertrand  has  reafon  on  his  fide :  for  then  it  is  too  late  to 
make  the  beft  of  the  prefent  life. 


Art.  IV. 

Gontrepoifons  de  V  Arfenlc ,  du  S  u  bit  me- C  0  rrcff,  du  Verd-du  Gris,  &  du 
Plomb,  &c. — Antidotes  againft  the  poifonous  Effedts  of  Arfenic, 
Corrofive  Sublimate,  Vereegreafe,  and  Lead  :  To  which  are  fub- 
joined  Three  Diflertations ;  the  Firll  containing  Medico-Chymica! 
Refearches  concerning  the  different  Methods  of  diffolving  Mercury, 
&c. — the  Second,  an  Enumeration  of  the  different  Methods  of  unit¬ 
ing  Mercury  to  Iron,  & c. — and  the  Third,  New  Obfervations  on 
iEther.  By  M.  P,  Toussaint  Navier,  M.D.  King’s  Phyiician, 
Correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.  Paris, 
2  Vols.  izmo.  177 7. 


THIS  humane  and  learned  Phyflcian  has,  for  thirty  years 
paflr,  employed  his  principal  refearches  and  labours  againfi: 
thofe  enemies  of  mankind,  epidemics ,  contagious  diforders  and  pot - 
fons.  The  laftof  thefe  great  plagues  of  humanity  is  the  fubjedl 
of  the  work  now  before  us.  The  principles  which  the  Author 
lays  down  in  treating  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  four  me¬ 
tallic  poifons,  mentioned  in  the  title,  as  alfo  of  their  antidotes, 
are  founded  upon  a  great  number  of  experiments,  made  with 
the  utmoffi  attention,  circumfpedtion,  and  affiduity,  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  natural  fubftances,  which,  by  their  affinities  with  thefe 
poifons,  are  adapted  to  remove  their  corrofive  qualities.  The 
Commiflaries  appointed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  to  examine 
thefe  experiments  were,  Meflrs.  Macquer ,  Defeffiarts ,  and  Buc- 
quet ;  and  their  report  is  honourable,  in  the  higheff  degree,  to 
the  refearches  and  labours  of  Ad.  Navier,  whofe  fuccefs  in 
finding  out  the  antidotes  fo  long  fought  after,  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt. 

M.  Navier  begins  this  work  by  a  difplay  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  each  of  the  poifons  here  mentioned.  He  then  en¬ 
quires,  which  of  the  fubftances  (blended  with  them  in  the 
form  of  a  fluid)  are  the  moft  efficacious  in  correcting  their 
corrofive  qualities  :  and  it  luckily  happens,  that  thofe  which 
he  prefers  are  eafily  procured,  and  pededlly  innocent  in  their 
ufe. 

As  to  the  perfons  who  have  been  poifoned  by  arfenic,  the  re¬ 
medy  propoied  by  our  Author  is  as  remarkable  for  its  fimplicity 
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as  for  its  falutary  effedls.  He  prefcribes  large  quantities  of 
milk,  as  that  fubftance  diffolves  the  arfenic  as  eaflly  and  effec¬ 
tually  as  water,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  foftens  the  vifcera  that 
have  been  irritated  by  the  corroflve  influence  of  the  poifon.  He 
obferves,  on  this  occafion, that  the  arfenic  is  fo  far  from  curdling 
the  milk,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  prevents  its  coagulation. 
He  prohibits  the  ufe  of  oil,  becaufe  it  is  incapable  of  diffolving 
the  arfenic.  After  the  ufe  of  milk,  he  prefcribes  the  liver  of 
fulphur  of  Mars ,  the  dofe  a  dram,  taken  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water. 

In  cafe  liver  of  fulphur  cannot  be  procured,  M.  Navier  re¬ 
commends  to  the  patient  a  lixivium  gently  alkaline,  or  foap- 
water,  and  thereupon  a  folution  of  iron  in  vinegar  or  any  other 
acid,  or  even  a  portion  of  ink,  if  nothing  elfe  can  be  got. — A 
prefcription  of  ink  may  make  fome  of  our  Readers  flare,  as  this 
is  a  potion  of  a  poifonous  nature,  according  to  a  vulgar  opi¬ 
nion  :  but  our  Author  proves  the  contrary,  both  by  the  ingre¬ 
dients  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  ink,  and  by  relating 
the  cafe  of  a  perfon,  who  by  a  miftake  drank  a  large  portion  of 
this  liquid,  without  any  bad  confequences.  M.  Navier  finifties 
the  cure  by  the  ufe  of  milk  and  warm  fulphureous  waters,  which 
experience  has  fhewn  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  removing  that 
numbnefs,  thofe  paralytic  complaints,  and  convulfions  that  are 
the  conftant  effects  of  poifon. 

The  remedies  that  M.  Navier  confiders  as  the  moft  adapted 
to  remove  the  pernicious  effects  of  corroflve  fublimate,  are  the 
fame  that  he  employs  againft  arfenic ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  differ¬ 
ent  preparations  of  liver  of  fulphur,  which  decompounds*  (or 
makes  a  refolution  of)  the  mercurial  fait,  and  forms,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  alkali  to  the  acid,  a  neutral  fait,  that  is  not  cauftic. 
It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  (fays  he),  that  by  the  means  of 
thefe  remedies,  and  the  ufe  of  water  lightly  alkalifed,  a  complete 
decompofition  of  the  corroflve  fublimate  may  be  effedted,  and  of 
confequence  its  poifonous  influence  on  the  human  body  be  pre¬ 
vented  or  removed,  if  this  remedy  be  applied  quickly.  The 

*  We  ufe  here  the  word  decompound  in  the  fenfe  that  is  pointed  out, 
both  by  its  etymology,  and  the  authority  of  our  beft  modern  writers 
in  chemiflry  and  natural. philofophy.  We  are  furprifed  to  find  no 
other  fignification  attributed  to  this  term  in  Dr.  Johnfoffs  Didlionary, 
but  that  of  compounding  a  fecond  time ,  or  the  adt  of  compounding  again 
things  already  compounded  ;  and  we  are  (till  more  furprifed  to  find 
fnitances  of  its  having  been  employed  in  this  fenfe  both  by  Boyle  and 
Newton,  Notwithftanding  thefe  great  authorities,  we  fhall  always 
u  fe  the  terms  decompoftion  and  decompound  in  the  contrary  fignification, 
as  indicating  the  refolution  or  reduction  of  a  body  into  its  principles 
or  component  parts,  or  exprefung  operations  of  nature  or  art  analo¬ 
gous  to  this. 


Reader 
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Header  will  find,  in  the  work  before  us,  an  interefting  account 
of  the  experiments  by  which  the  laborious  Author  was  led  to 
thefe  difcoveries  and  refults.  This  account  exhibits  a  ffriking 
afped  of  the  fecundity  of  nature,  and  of  the  prodigious  variety 
of  combinations  and  affinities  tnat  take  place  in  the  fubftances 
which  the  ftupendous  wifdom  and  power  of  the  great  Creator 
has  fubjeded  to  ftated  laws  of  connexion,  fympathy,  oppofition 
and  fubordination,  from  whence  arife  order,  beauty,  and  uti¬ 
lity. — Our  ingenious  Author  cautions  very  flrongly  againft  the 
ufe  of  any  acids,  even  the  moft  gentle,  in  the  prefent  cafe;  be- 
caufe  inftead  of  foftening  or  diminilhing  the  poifoiious  influence 
of  the  arfenic,  they  evidently  increafe  it  :  even  lemonade  is  per¬ 
nicious.  He  looks  upon  the  ufe  of  treacle  ( theriaca )  in  the  fame 
light :  all  thefe,  in  his  opinion,  irritate  the  venomous  matter, 
deprive  the  beft  remedies  of  their  efficacy,  and  contribute  to 
render  the  death  of  the  patient  certain  and  painful. 

The  verdegreafe  or  ver  dl  grife  (the  third  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon  here  treated)  leads  M.  Navier  into  ample  and  curious 
difquifitions  ;  and  as  we  are  daily  expofed  to  feel  the  pernicious 
effeds  of  this  fubftance,  from  the  ufe  of  copper  utenfils  in  the 
dreffing  our  food,  this  part  of  M.  Navier’s  work  deferves  a 
particular  degree  of  attention.  It  is  certain,  that  what  he  re-, 
marks  concerning  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  copper  utenfils  (previ- 
oufly  to  his  entering  upon  the  fubjed)  is  alarming  in  the  high— 
left  degree.  We  fhould  even  think  his  cautions  and  admonitions 
Exaggerated,  if  many  of  the  moft  eminent  chemifts  and  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  prefent  age  had  not  given  repeated  warnings  of  the 
fame  nature.  As  to  the  method  of  treating  perfons  who  have 
been  poifoned  by  verdegreafe ,  our  Author  prefcribes,  in  the  cafes 
where  the  poifon  has  been  recently  fwallowed,  firft,  emetics, 
and  afterwards  cold  water  gently  alkaliled,  which  muff  be  drank 
in  great  quantities.  But  in  the  cafes  where  the  poifon  has  been 
long  in  the  body,  a  different  method  muff  be  followed,  and  this 
our  Author  defcribes  c-ircumftantially,  and  at  great  length. 

Though  lead  is  not  confidered  by  M.  Navier  as  a  corrofive 
poifon,  he  imagines,  neverthelefs,  that  its  pernicious  effeds 
may  be  corrected  by  the  fame  remedies  that  he  prefcribes  for  the 
verdegreafe ;  and  that  thefe  remedies  will  render  unneceffary  the 
violent  purgatives,  that  are  ufually  employed  in  the  complaints 
proceeding  from  lead,  which  purgatives  he  looks  upon  as  more 
or  lefs  dangerous.  He  advifes  the  patients  of  this  clafs  to  drink 
largely  of  acidulated  liquors,  to  make  afterwards  the  liver  of 
fulphur  the  principal  part  of  the  cure,  and  tofinifh  the  cure  with 
gentle  purgatives. 

The  falutary  effed  of  liver  of  fulphur,  and  particularly  of 
liver  of  fulphur  of  Mars,  as  an  antidote  againft  arfenic,  corro¬ 
five  fubiimate,  verdegreafe,  and  even  lead,  is  undoubtedly  a 
moft  valuable  difcovery,  and  one  of  the  happieff  applications  of 
App.  Rev.  Vol.  lviii.  LI  chemiffiry 
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chemiftry  to  medical  pradlice  that  has  been  made  in  our  times# 
For  this  important  difcovery  we  are  indebted  to  the  fagacity, 
knowledge,  and  indefatigable  induftry  of  M.  Navier. 

The  Th  ree  DiiTertations,  which  conclude  this  work,  and 
have  been  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  exhibit  refearches,  views,  and  experiments,  which 
entitle  the  Author  to  an  eminent  rank  among  the  improvers  of 
chemical  fcience. 


A  R  T.  V, 


Memoir  es  pour  fer<vir  a  V  Hijtoire  de  Cayenne  IF  de  la  Guianne  Franccife , 
&c. — Memoirs  relative  to  the  Idiilory  of  Cayenne  and  of  French 
Guiana  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Climate  of  that  Country, 
the  Pifeafes  that  reign  among  the  Whites  and  Blacks,  and  thofe 
to  which  the  Europeans  are  fubjeft  on  their  Arrival  there  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  Obfervations  on  the  natural  Hiltory  of  the  Country, 
and  the  Culture  of  its  Soil..  With  Cuts.  By  M.  Bayon,  Surgeon- 
Major  of  Cayenne,  Correfpondent  Member  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Paris.  1778. 


WJ  E  have  now  before  us  an  entertaining  and  inffrudfive 
VV  publication,  which  will  do  honour  to  its  Author,  both 
as  a  pliilofopher  and  a  patriot.  During  a  refidence  of  twelve 
years  in  the  country  which  he  deferibes,  M.  Bayon  examined, 
with  attention,  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  ifle  of  Cayenne,  and 
of  Guiana,  their  rareft  productions,  the  difeafes  that  reign  there, 
and  the  remedies  which  prevent  or  heal  them,  and  almoft  every 
object  that  might  be  improved  to  the  increafe  of  population  and 
plenty  in  that  colony. 

The  Firil  Volume  of  this  Work  contains  flxteen  Memoirs. 
In  the  firft  we  learn,  that  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  fituated  in 
4  deg,  56  min.  of  northern  latitude,  knows  only  two  feafons ; 
the  Cummer,  which  begins  ufua’ily  towards  the  end  of  July,  and 
ends  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the  winter,  which  is  only 
entitled  to  that  name  by  the  abundance  of  rain  that  falls  between 
the  month  of  November  and  June;  for  the  heat  is  frequently 
more  intolerable  at  Cayenne  in  that  leafon,  than  in  the  midft  of 
fummer.  7'he  heat,  indeed,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
year,  does  not  differ  above  three  or  four  degrees,  according  to 
our  Author’s  account  of  that  climate.  During  the  moft  intenfe 
heat  of  the  fummer  feafon  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  riles  to 
28  degrees,  or  fomewhat  more  ;  in  winter  it  rifes  to  23  or  24.. 
Notwithftanding  this  permanent  and  uninterrupted  heat,  the 
frefhnefs,  or  rather  coldnefs,  of  the  nights  is  fo  conhdcrable, 
more  efpecial ly  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  idand,  and  even  in 
the  fummer,  that  the  coloniffs  are  obliged  to  lie  well  covered. 
M.  Bayon  employs  ten  Memoirs  in  deferibing  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  various  and  numerous  difeafes,  which  proceed 
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frbm  this  unequal  temperature.  His  obfervations  on  the  tetanos 
and  the  dragonneau  deferve  a  particular  degree  of  attention;  as 
alfo  thofe  which  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  Memoir  concern¬ 
ing  the  bite  and  the  (ling;  of  venomous  animals,  and  the  amazing: 
fagacity.of  the  negroes  in  curing  them.  On  this  occanon 
M.  Bayon  complains,  with  great  juftice,  of  the  little  pains 
that  are  taken  to  turn  the  talents  of  the  negroes,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  acquired  by  a  long  experience,  to  the  advantage 
of  humanity,  by  encouraging  them  to  difeover  their  fecrets. 
The  gift  of  liberty  (which,  after  all,  is  but  their  natural  right) 
might  render  many  of  them  tifeful  members  of  civil  fociety. 

The  three  following  Memoirs  are  principally  taken  up  in  an 
account  of  the  birds  of  Cayenne.  The  paraqua ,  the  mar  ay  a , 
and  the  yacoiti  which  have  hitherto  been  but  imperfe&ly  known 
by  our  befit  naturalifts,  are  here  deferibed  with  great  perfpicuity 
and  accuracy.  The  two  firfl  bear  a  confiderable  refemblance  of 
the  pheafant. 

The  fifteenth  Memoir  contains  an  interefiing  defeription  of 
the  manihoc ,  which  furnifnes,  in  its  different  preparations,  fuch 
a  wholefome  nourifhment  to  a  part  of  the  New  World;  and 
as  the  water,  or  rather  milk,  that  iflues  from  this  ufeful  root, 
is  laid  to  have  a  poifenous  quality,  our  Author  has  made  feveral 
attempts  to  find  out  fome  preservative  or  remedy  for  this  evil, 
and  has  employed  fuccefsfully,  for  this  purpofe,  the  ocimum , 
or  bafij,  that  grows  in  Europe. 

The  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  contains  twelve  Memoirs, 
In  the  firft,  our  Author  gives  a  circurnftantial  account  of  the 
foil  and  productions  of  Guiana  (that  large  province,  whofe 
northern  latitude  is  extended  from  1  deg.  53  min.  to  5  cleg.  52.), 
and  deferibes  its  climate.  This  Memoir  is  followed  by  three 
more  of  a  chirurgical  nature,  containing  curious  obfervations 
on  the  manner  of  treating  wounds,  inflammations,  and  ulcers, 
in  that  fultry  region.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  four  Memoirs  on 
the  quadrupedes  and  birds  of  Guiana.  The  electrical  (hock  of 
the  famous  eel,  which  of  late  has  fo  much  occupied  our  natural 
philosophers,  is  amply  treated  in  a  Memoir  entirely  confined  to 
this  curious  phenomenon.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  aredefigned 
to  reform  the  miftakes  and  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cay¬ 
enne  and  Guiana,  with  refpeCt  to  the  improvement  and  culture 
of  their  lands  ;  and  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  that  important  article. 

The  fubjeCI  of  the  laft  Memoir  is  a  curious  point  in  natural 
hiftory,  which  hath  long  exercifed  the  fagacity  of  philofophers, 
and  been  the  object  of  repeated  obfervations  and  experiments. 
It  treats  of  thofe  luminous  bodies ,  which  fparkle  and  fhine,  dyring 
the  obfeurity  of  the  night,  on  the  furface  of  the  fea.  M.  B  ayo&x 
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made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  in  different  feafons,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  ;  and  he  al¬ 
ways  found,  that  thefe  luminous  points  were  produced  by  fridh'on 
alone.  Though  he  often  made  ufe  of  the  beff  gla'jflfes,  he  could 
never  perceive  any  infedf;  and  therefore  he  is  inclined  to  think, 
that  thefe  luminous  points  are  rather  the  effedls  of  motion  and 
fridlion,  than  of  animal  bodies,  as  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
philofophers,  He  does  not,  indeed,  maintain  his  hypothecs 
with  a  decifive  tone,  nor  pretend  to  give  it  an  exclufive  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  here  his  modefly  is  becoming,  and  will  perhaps  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  a  change  of  opinion,  when  he  has  given  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  experiments  and  obfervations  of  other  learned 
men  upon  this  fubjedf.  And,  indeed,  this  phenomenon  has 
been  treated  by  philofophers  fo  far  backward  as  Bacon  and  Boyle , 
and  fince  by  Ozanam  *,  Bartholin  f,  Donati  J,  Nollet  §,  Via- 
n&lli  ||,  and  other  writers.  From  thefe  and  other  refpedtable 
authorities,  which  we  fhall  here  bring  together,  in  order  to  the 
decifion  of  this  curious  queffion,  it  appears  evident,  that  various 
caufes,  both  jointly  and  feparately,  produce  this  phenomenon. 
In  the  Philofophical  Franfaciions  for  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Cantons 
experiments  prove,  that  the  putrefadfion  of  animal  fubfiances 
produces  light  and  fcintillation  in  the  fea.  A  little  white  fifh 
placed  in  fea-water  rendered  it  luminous  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
eight  hours  ;  and  certain  quantities  of  fait,  and  oil  of  hartfhorn, 
are  known  to  produce  a  fimilar  eftedf  in  common  water.  On* 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  in  the  fea  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  firming  infedts  or  animalcules,  that  contribute  to 
the  phenomenon  now  under  confideration.  M.  Dagelet ,  a 
French  ailronomer,  who  returned  from  the  Ferra  Aujiralis  in 
the  year  1774,  brought  with  him  feveral  kinds  of  worms,  which 
{bine  in  water,  when  it  is  let  in  motion;  and  M.  Rigaud ,  in  a 
paper  Infer  ted  (if  we  are  not  mi  (taken)  in  the  Journal  des  Savans 
for  the  month  of  March  1770,  affirms,  that  the  luminous  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  from  the  port  of  Breffi  to  the  Antilles,  contains 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  little,  round,  fhining  polypufesof  about 
a  quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.  Other  learned  men,  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  exiftence  of  thefe  luminous  animals,  cannot, 
however,  be  perfuaded  to  confider  them  as  the  caufe  of  all  that 
light  and  fcintillation,  that  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean  ; 
they  think  that  fome  fubftance  of  the  phofphorus  kind,  arifmg 
from  putrefadlion,  mufi  be  admitted  as  one  of  the' caufes  of  this 

*  In  his  cf rcatife  concerning,  Phofphori . 

f  in  his  DiJ/ert.  de  Luce  Ammahum. 

J  In  his  Htjiory  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
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j|  In  a  work  entitled,  Nuo<ve  Scoperte  intorno  le  Luci  nottorno  dell* 
Aqua  Marina* 
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phenomenon.  M.  Godehoue  has  publifhed  curious  obfervatioivs 
on  a  kind  of  fifh,  called  in  French  Bonite ,  and  refembling  the 
tunny,  in  which  there  is  an  oil  that  fhines  with  a  confiderable 
Juftre;  and  though  he  has  obferved,  and  accurately  deferibed, 
feveral  of  the  luminous  infedfs  that  are  found  in  fea- water,  he 
is,  neverthelefs,  of  opinion,  that  the  fcintillation  and  flaming 
light  of  the  fea  proceed  from  the  oily  and  greafy  fubflances  with 
which  it  is  impregnated. 

The  Abbe  Nolle t  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light  of  the 
fea  proceeded  from  eledfricity  *  ;  but  he  afterwards  feemed  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  this  phenomenon  was  caufed  by  fmall  ani¬ 
mals,  either  by  their  luminous  afpedt,  or  at  leaft  by  fome  liquor 
or  effluvia  which  they  emitted  ;  he  did  not,  however,  exclude 
other  caufes  :  among  thefe,  the  fpawn  or  fry  of  fifli  deferves  to 
be  noticed.  M.  Dagelet ,  failing  into  the  bay  of  Antongil,  in 
the  illand  of  Madagafcar,  obferved  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
fry,  which  covered  the  furface  of  the  fea  above  a  mile  in 
length,  and  which  he,  at  firft,  took  for  banks  of  fand  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  colour  ;  they  exhaled  a  difagreeable  odour,  and 
the  fea  had  appeared  with  uncommon  fplendor  fome  days  before. 
The  fame  accurate  obferver,  perceiving  the  fea  remarkably  lu¬ 
minous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  during  a  perfedl* 
calm,  remarked  that  the  oars  of  the  canoes  produced  a  whitifli 
and  pearly  kind  of  luftre  ;  when  he  took  in  his  hand  the  water 
which  contained  phofphorus,  he  difeerned  in  it,  for  fome  mi¬ 
nutes,  globules  of  light  as  large  as  the  heads  of  pins.  When 
he  p  re  fled  thefe  globules,  they  appeared  to  his  touch  like  a  foft 
and  thin  pulp  •  and  fome  days  after  the  fea  was  covered,  near 
the  coafts,  with  whole  banks  of  thefe  little  fifli,  in  innumerable 
multitudes. 

Thus  it  is  probable,  that  various  caufes  contribute  to  the 
light  and  fcintillation  of  the  fea;  and  that  the  light,  which  our 
Author  attributes  to  agitation  and  fridtion,  is  different  from 
that  which  is  extended  far  and  near,  feems  to  cover  the  whole 
furfaceof  the  ocean,  and  produces  a  moft  ftrikjng  and  flngulap 
appearance  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  fummer  feafon, 

*  This  hypothetic  was  alfo  maintained  in  a  treat  fe  publifhed  at 
Venice,  in  1746,  by  an  Officer  in  the  Auflrian  fervice,  under  the 
following  title,  Dell’  Eletreci/mo. 

A  ft  T.  VI. 

Dejcr  iff  tens  des  Volcans  (feints  du  Vivarais  id  du  Velay  — A  Defcription 
of  the  Volcanos  of  the  Vivarais  and  Vtiay,  that  are  now  extin- 
guiffied.  By  M.  FaujasDh  Saint  Fond.  Folio.  Paris.  17 yS, 

r'|  HIS  noble  work,  which  is  enriched  with  twenty  five  plates, 

,  I  curioufly  engraved  after  drawings  made  on  the  fpot,  un- 
$er  the  infpedtion  of  the  Author,  will,  no  doubt,  attract  {he  at- 
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tendon  of  the  Public  in  a  particular  manner,  as  the  difcoverles 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton ,  and  other  natural ifts  before  him,  rela¬ 
tive  to  volcanos,  have  produced  a  confiderable  revolution  in  our 
ideas,  with  refpedt  to  one  important  branch  of  the  theory  of  the 
earth.  If  any  one  had  affirmed,  twenty  years  ago,  that  all  the 
extent  of  Italy,  from  Rome  to  Sicily,  derived  its  fertility  from 
the  fubterraneous  tillage  of  volcanos,  that  thefe  fiery  eruptions 
formed  the  mountains  from  whofe  fummits  they  fend  forth  their 
flames,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  cities  of  Auvergne ,  Velay ,  and 
Vivarais  are  built  upon  ancient  volcanos,  in  a  compafs  of  more 
than  80  French  leagues,  and  that  the  foil  of  thefe  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  eye  beholds,  at  prefect,  rich  harvefts,  ena¬ 
melled  meadows,  and  blooming  orchards,  is  a  compound  of 
bodies  vitrified,  calcined  or  reduced  to  a(hes, — he  mu  ft  have  ex¬ 
po  fed  himfelf  to  contradiction,  and  perhaps  to  ridicule.  And 
had  any  adventurous  theorift  gone  a  ftep  farther,  and  maintained 
that  the  furprifing  rocks,  which  rife  in  the  midft  of  thofe  dif- 
triers  (whofe  bowels  were  formerly  tormented  with  fubterraneous 
flames),  and  which  in  their  colour  and  hardnefs  refemble  iron, 
were,  themfelves,  originally  melted  and  formed,  amidft  fulphur 
and  bitumen,  in  thofe  immenfe  furnaces,  and  thrown  up  from 
thence  in  tremendous  explofions, — the  man  would  perhaps  have 
been  looked  upon  as  delirious. 

Neverthelefs,  by  fome  late  near  and  bold  approaches  to  the 
fiublime  terrors  of  /Etna  and  Vefuvius,  and  by  a  dole  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  various  bodies,  thrown  up  by  their  eruptions,  it 
has  been  found,  upon  comparifon,  that  bodies  of  a  like  nature 
have  been  obferved  in  many  countries,  where  the  exiftence  of 
210  ancient  volcano  had  ever  been  fo  much  as  imagined.  The 
difcoverles  of  M.  Guetard ,  who  obferved  the  remains  of  volcanos 
at  Volvic ,  Pui  de  Dome  and  Mont  A  Or  in  Auvergne,  and  men¬ 
tions  other  mountains  in  France,  which  formerly  fent  forth 
jftreams  of  lava ,  are  well  known.  In  the  year  1760,  3VL  Defma - 
reft  publifhed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
his  Obfervations  on  the  Bafaltes  of  Germany,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  on  thofe  of  Caujfe  de  Beffan  and  St.  Tibery ,  in  the  lower 
Languedoc  *.  We  find  alio  in  the  fecond  volume  of  M.  Guetard's 
Memoir es  fur  differ ents  Parties  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts ,  a  memoir 
concerning  the  Bafaltes  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  M.  Gue¬ 
tard,  when  he  publifhed  this  memoir  (in  1770)  aferibed  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  prifmatic  columns  of  the  Bafaltes  to  the  depofition 
of  ftony  matter  from  an  aqueous  fluid,  but  afterward  renounced 
this  opinion,  when,  vifiting,  with  the  Author  of  the  Work  now 


*  See  an  account  of  thefe  Obfervations  in  our  $2d  Vol.  p.  619. — ■ 
See  alfo  Vol.  51ft,  December,  1774.  p.  458.  for  an  account  of  the 
Bafaitic  rocks  of  Staffa,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Pennant. 
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before  us,  the  extindt  volcanos  of  Vivarais ,  he  perceived  that  the 
Bafaltic  columns  had  the  fame  origin  with  the  lava. 

Our  ingenious  Author  gives  here  a  compleat  and  circumftan- 
tial  account  of  the  extindt  volcanos  of  Vivarais  and  Velay ;  and 
coniines  himfelf  to  thefe,  as  Meffrs.  Guetard,  Defmareft,  and 
Montet  have  undertaken  the  defcription  of  the  volcanos  of  Au¬ 
vergne  and  the  lower  Languedoc ,  The  frontifpiece  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  exhibits  on  a  double  folio-leaf,  a  view  of  the  principal 
volcanos,  already  known,  and  which  continue  to  emit  flames, 
fuch  as  /Etna,  Vefuvius ,  Hekla ,  Mount  Albcurs ,  near  Taurus , 
the  ifle  of  Fuego  or  St.  Philip ,  the  Pike  of  Tenerife^  the  volcanos 
of  Arequipa ,  Carrapa ,  Adalahallo ,  he.  Thefe  volcanos  are  re¬ 
prefen  ted  in  their  natural  Situation  and  forms,  after  the  mod 
accurate  drawings  and  the  belt  relations,  and  to  a  circumflantial 
defcription  of  each,  the  Author  has  added  a  chronological  table 
of  their  moft  remarkable  eruptions.  This  is  a  kind  of  Intro¬ 
duction  to  our  Author’s  main  objedt,  the  extindt  volcanos  of 
Vivarais  and  Velay. 

M.  Faujas  d e  Saint  Fond  begins  by  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  authors,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  who  have  made 
mention  of  the  Bafaltes  in  mafies  or  prifms,  and  he  examines 
their  different  opinions  relative  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  that 
fubffance.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  chemical  analyfls  of  the 
Bafaltes,  and  of  the  different  heterogeneous  bodies,  which  either 
naturally  or  accidentally  are  incruffated  with  it,  fuch  as  the  ma¬ 
trixes  of  granite ,  fpath ,  calx,  quartz ,  ftlex,  or  flint,  zeolite  and 
jchcrl  or  cheorl,  whether  they  be  in  irregular  mafies  or  in 
chryflals.  The  Reader  will  find  here  an  accurate  reprefentation 
of  the  Bafaltes  in  all  its  different  forms,  in  mafies,  in  balls,  in 
columns  caff,  as  it  were,  in  one  mould,  in  jointed  columns,  Jlra- 
tum  fuper  f  return ,  together  with  fpecifications  of  the  different 
kinds  of  lava ,  folid  and  porous,  of  the  peperino^  the  Tufa,  the 
pouzzolanes ,  and  the  methods  of  employing  this  latter  fubffance 
in  cement  and  buildings. 

We  meet  next  in  this  Work  with  an  accurate  map  of  the 
Vi  varais  and  Velay2  with  drawings  of  the  craters  or  mouths  of 
the  extinct  volcanoes,  and  marks  to  indicate  the  places  where 
the  feveral  volcanic  bodies  are  difcernible.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Author’s  journals  of  the  different  excurfions  he  has  made  in 
thefe  provinces  ;  and  thefe  journals  are  both  entertaining  and 
inftrudtive;  they  contain  deferiptions  and  reafonings  concerning 
volcanic  eruptions,  that  iiluffrate  feveral  branches  of  natural 
hiffory,  and  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  bringing  to  farther  degrees 
of  perfection  the  theory  of  the  earth.  They  are  alfo  accom¬ 
panied  with  drawings,  w7hich  exhibit  ftupendous  views  of  Ba¬ 
faltic  columns,  which  our  Author  calls  Giants  Caufeways , 
making  a  generical  ttarne  of  a  denomination  that  has  been  hi- 
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therto  confined  to  the  Bafaltic  mafTes  and  columns  in  the  county* 
of  Antrim  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  now  appears  that  volca¬ 
noes  were  the  giants  that  formed  thefe  ranges  of  columns,  whofe 
erection  is  unaccountable  on  any  other  principle,  and  which  the 
fails  alleged  by  our  Author,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
learned  Ferber,  De  Saufure,  and  other  celebrated  naturalifts, 
render  abundantly  evident. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  in  concluding  this  Article,  that  all 
the  plates,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  with  an  interefting  ex¬ 
plication,  have  been  engraven  after  drawings,  made  from  the 
objedls,  by  M.  A.  Ed.  Gautier  Dagoty ,  whofe  excellent  talent 
for  drawing  and  engraving  has  been  happily  animated,  on  this 
occafion,  by  his  warm  attachment  to  the  ftudy,  and  zeal  for  the 
improvement,  of  natural  hiftory. 


Art,  VII. 
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annee  ‘775*  Avec  V tiiftoire,—  New  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettres  of  Berlin,  for  the  year  1775, 
with  the  Hiftory  relative  to  that  year,  Berlin.  410.  1778. 

History  of  the  Academy, 


THIS  Volume  exhibits  too  large  a  quantity  of  interefling 
materials  to  admit  of  our  paying  any  attention  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  adulation  of  the  Perpetual  Secretary  on  the  anniverfaries 
of  the  king’s  birth  and  acceffion  ;  or  to  other  tranfadtions  of  the 
Academy  that  appear  to  us  of  inferior  moment. 

The  firft  thing  worthy  of  notice  we  meet  with  in  the  Hijlory 
of  the  year  1775,  is  the  extradl  of  a  letter  from  M.  D’Ansse  de 
Villcison,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris, 
and  of  thofe  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Manheim,  &c.  to  M.  For- 
mey,  in  which  he  mentions  his  defign  of  giving  a  nev/  edition 
and  a  Latin  Tranflation  of  Cornutus  his  Treatife  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods ,  which  (in  a  very  maimed  and  innacurate  condition)  is 
inferred  in  the  Opufcula  Mythologlca  of  Gale;  under  the  name 
of  Phurnutus .  As  M.  de  Vilioifon  confiders  this  work  as  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  mythological  fcience,  and  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  catechifm  and  abridgment  of  the  dodfrine  of  the  Stoics, 
he  has  taken  confiderable  pains  on  this  edition.  From  fix  MSS. 
in  the  French  king’s  library,  [even  at  Florence,  and  one  at  Augf- 
burg,  he  has  been  enabled  to  corredl  above  fix  hundred  paflages 
of  this  Author,  and  to  reflore  a  multitude  of  words,  and  alfo  of 
whole  lines,  that  are  wanting  in  the  prefen t  editions.  Fie  has 
alfo  added  a  confiderable  number  of  critical,  grammatical,  and 
philofophical  notes,  in  which  he  either  gives  an  account  of  the 
changes  he  has  made,  or  illuftrates  the  dodlrines  of  the  Stoical 
philofophy,  or  explains  the  allufions  to  that  philofophy,  which 
Cornutus  makes  fometimes  in  a  fingle  word.  But  this  is  not 
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all;  for  M.  D’Ansse  de  Villoison  propofes,  in  this  letter, 
to  prefix  to  his  edition  of  Cornutus,  a  Treatife  of  his  own  com- 
pofition  (in  Latin)  concerning  the  natural  Theology  of  the  Stoics , 
in  which  all  the  tenets  of  their  theology,  cofmology,  cofmogony, 
and  phyfiology  will  be  amply  ill uftrated .  By  the  accounts, 
wiiich  this  young  philologift  gives  of  the  multitude  of  authors, 
both  among  the  ancient  philofophers  and  the  mod  learned  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Chritian  church,  that  he  has  confulted  in  order  to 
render  this  treatife  complete,  we  are  led  to  expect  in  it  a  mater- 
piece  of  erudition  and  philofophical  hitory. 

We  find  by  another  fragment  of  a  letter  from  this  learned 
Academician,  that  he  defigns  alfo  to  publifh  foon,  an  edition  of 
LonguSy  author  of  the  delightful  Greek  romance,  entitled.  The 
Loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Befide  the  corrections  of  the  text 
of  this  elegant  writer,  furniihed  by  rare  and  valuable  MSS.  we 
are  made  to  expect  a  correction  of  the  Latin  Yerfions  of  Moll 
and  fungerman ,  and  alfo  an  indication  of  the  parallel  and  imi¬ 
tated  paiLges  in  Homer,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Theocritus, 
Mofchus,  Bion,  Mufaeus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Lu¬ 
cian,  Philoffratus,  Aiciphron,  Heliodorus,  Achilles  Tatius, 
Charito,  and  Xenophon  the  younger. 

Report  of  the  Contents  of  a  Memoir  of  Profeffor  Mayer,  con¬ 
cerning  the  le?igth  of  a  Jimple  Pendulum  at  Grypfwalde. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Abbe  Fernet y,  concerning  the  means  of 
making  Boats  fail  againjl  the  currents  of  Rivers .  After  having 
mentioned  the  various  means  that  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
trived  by  mechanics  to  produce  the  effect  indicated  in  the 
title  of  this  Memoir,  the  ingenious  Abbe  obferves,  that  none  of 
them  teems  to  have  thought  of  comparing  the  current  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  the  current  of  air,  and  of  contriving  a  machine,  on 
which  the  force  or  power  of  the  former  might  produce  the  effect, 
which  is  produced  by  the  latter  on  the  fails  of  a  fhip.  It  is  by 
combining  (fays  he)  the  ratio,  or  proportion  that  certainly 
exits  between  the  currents  of  air  and  currents  of  a  river  that 
the  method  of  inventing  and  applying  to  a  boat  the  machine  in 
quetion  may  be  more  eafily  hit  upon.  'Phis  is  all  that  we  hnd 
in  the  Memoir  of  M.  Per  net  y,  which  is  only  tiie  expreffion 
of  a  vjifb ,  without  any  other  directions  or  mechanical  principles 
for  its  accomplthment,  than  thofe  which  are  laid  down  in  M. 
Bouguer’s  excellent  Treatife  De  la  Adarweuvre  des  Vaif/'eaux ,  to 
which  accordingly  he  refers  the  Reader. 

Concerning  magnetic  Cures  performed  at  Vienna , — This  is  the 
declaration  given  by  fome  academicians  to  Baron  Van  Swieten, 
the  Imperial  miniter  at  Berlin,  who  defired  an  explication  of 
their  fentiments,  relative  to  the  great  things  Doctor  Mejiner  and 
the  Abbe  Hell  had  performed  at  Vienna  by  the  loadtone. 
This  declaration  regards  more  particularly  a  letter  addicted,  by 
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the  former,  to  Profeffor  Sulzer ,  in  which  he  relates  his  magnetic 
cures,  and  his  having  not  only  communicated  the  magnetic 
power  to  bodies  of  different  kinds,  fuch  as  paper,  bread,  woo]. 
See.  but  alfo  collected  the  magnetic  fluid  in  bottles,  and  made 
feveral  of  his  patients  feel  the  imprefiion  of  magnetic  bodies  at 
a  confiderable  diffance.  The  academicians  of  Berlin  feem  to 
have  little  faith  in  thefe  cures  and  novelties  of  Dr.  Mefmer ; 
not  that  they  queftion  his  veracity,  but  fufpect  his  having  been 
milled  by  fallacious  appearances,  and  having  taken  the  pof  hoc 
for  the  propter  hoc ,  a  common  error,  which  refults  from  palling 
too  precipitately  from  experiment  to  fyflem. 

Memoir  concerning  the  Salt  of  Canal ,  by  M.  Cothenius, 
It  is  well  known,  that  feveral  kinds  of  falts  are  generated  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  a  neutral  fait,  in  fufficient  quantities  for  the  ufes  to  which 
it  may  be  applied.  A  portion  of  fait  of  this  kind,  generated 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  drawn  from  thence  by  a  lixi¬ 
vium  (like  faltpetre),  was  given  to  our  Author  by  the  Sardi¬ 
nian  miniffer  at  Berlin,  who  recommended  it  as  an  excellent 
medicine,  with  a  memoir  fetting  forth  its  difeovery  and  its  vir¬ 
tues.  This  memoir,  together  with  the  chymical  experiments 
made  on  the  fait  by  M,  Cothenius,  are  inferted  in  this  paper. 
From  thefe  we  learn  that  Mefirs.  Aloy^  Father  and  Son,  apothe¬ 
caries  at  Canal,  a  village  about  ten  leagues  from  Turin,  in  the 
province  of  Afti,  obferved,  fome  years  ago,  that,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April,  a  faline  earth,  fomething  be¬ 
tween  white  and  afh-coloured,  vegetated  on  the  furface  of  certain 
places  in  that  diftriCt :  they  obferved  that  it  was  porous,  friable, 
light,  and  fpread  itfelf  abroad  like  rnofs,  about  the  height  of  two 
or  three  inches.  They  began  their  operations  by  extracting,  by 
2  lixivium,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  fubflance,  and  per¬ 
ceived,  that  a  pound  of  the  earth,  in  queftion,  produced  three 
ounces  of  pure  fait,  chryftalline,  white,  eafily  diffoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  but  not  difagreeable,  and  fomewhat  flop¬ 
tical.  Having  obferved  this  fait  with  the  microfcope,  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  little  cryftals,  which  it  compoled,  were  moftly 
parallelepipeds,  though  not  of  an  exa&Iy  regular  form, — that 
fome  of  them  were  of  a  configuration  nearly  prifmatic,  with 
bafes  triangular  and  hexangular,  and  that  others  refemhled 
rhombufes,  cubes,  and  octahedrons.  Mefirs.  Aloy  made  ftill 
farther  refearches  concerning  the  nature  of  this  fubltance :  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  that  its  colour  did  not  change,  when  mixed  with 
fyrop  of  violets,  and  that  not  the  leafi  effervefcence  was  produ¬ 
ced  by  its  combination  with  acids,  they  concluded  that  it 
belonged  to  the  clafs  of  thofe  neutral  falts,  which  aie  nothing 
more  than  the  refult  of  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  with  a  calca¬ 
reous  abforbent  earth,  which  previoufly  was  the  bafis  and  matrix 
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of  marine  fait. — The  fait  of  Canal  (according  to  M.  Cothenius) 
deferves  an  eminent  rank  among  the  milder  purgatives  :  it  has 
been  known  to  operate  fuccefsfully,  without  occasioning  pain, 
gripes,  or  even  too  abundant  evacuations.  It  may  be  pre- 
fcribed  to  perfons  of  every  age,  of  both  fexes,  and  even  to  tbofe 
of  the  weakeft  conftitutions.  As  it  has  no  ofrenfive  fmell,  chil¬ 
dren  take  it  without  reludlance,  and  it  is  peculiarly  falutary  in 
that  tender  age,  as  the  expulfion  of  worms  is  one  of  its  efFedls, 
The  ordinary  dofe  of  this  fait  is  an  ounce  (Piedmontefe  weight J, 
diffolved  in  a  gla'fs  of  cold  water,  which  may  be  augmented  or 
diminifhed,  according  to  the  age,  evacuations,  ftrength,  &c.  of 
the  patient.  This  fubftance  has  been  alfo  employed  with  effi¬ 
cacy  in  clyfters  preferibed  for  the  cure  of  dyfenteries,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  its  fuccefs  in  removing,  by  its  diuretic  virtue, 
recent  dropfies,  particularly  thofe  which  derive  their  origin  from 
obftrudlions  in  the  abdomen.  In  a  word,  this  fait  is  highly  ufe- 
ful  in  all  cafes  and  diforders,  in  which  it  is  neceffiary  to  attenuate 
a  thick  glutinous  lymph. - From  the  experiments  of  M.  Co¬ 

thenius,  which  are  fubjoined  to  this  Memoir,  it  appears,  that 
the  fait  of  Canal  is  compofed  of  a  vitriolic  acid,  and  an  alkalii^; 
earth,  and  more  efpecially  of  the  Terra  muriatica  Sails  comjnunis , 
which  is  the  bafis  of  the  falts  of  Epfoni  and  Sedlitz. 

An  E/Jay  on  Curiofiiy.  In  this  ingenious  paper,  which  M. 
Merian  judged  worthy  of  being  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy,  curiofity  is  faid  to  be  the  defire  of  dif covering  new 
relations  and  connexions  between  objects  of  which  we  have  previoufy 
fome  ideas.  From  this  elegant,  and  (we  think)  juft  definition 
the  author  *  concludes  that  the  fource  of  that  pleafure  which  ihh 
mind  derives  from  the  difeovery  of  new  truths  muft  be  fought 
for  in  the  proportion  that  there  is  between  what  is  known  and 
what  is  unknown.  We  difeover  unknown  truths  by  the  means 
of  fome,  that  are  already  known ,  and  how  could  this  difeovery 
be  made  in  the  way  of  inveftigation,  if  the  former  bore  no  fort 
of  relation  to  the  latter?  If  what  is  unknown  had  no  relation 
with  what  is  known,  how  could  it  be  the  object  or  defire  to  the 
mind,  which  cannot  feel  a  propenfity  towards  any  thine  that  is 
abfolutely  unconnected  with  all  its  faculties  and  ideas. — From 
all  this  our  Author  concludes,  ift,  that,  cater  is  paribus ,  curio¬ 
fity  will  be  there  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  where  the  relations ,  e. 
the  points  of  approximation  or  affinity)  between  what  is  un¬ 
known  and  known  are  the  feweft  in  number,  and  that  when  the 
mind  endeavours  to  fatisfy  fuch  curiofity,  with  refpetSf  to  objedb, 
where  the  analogy  is  fo  feeble,  its  labour  will  be  rather  painful 


*  The  Author  of  this  paper  is,  as  we  learn,  M.  TheMblf.y,  a 
/ery  promoting  young  man,  whole  pieces  have  obtained  prizes  in  fe¬ 
deral  academies. 
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than  agreeable, — 2dly,  That  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  relation 
between  what  is  known  and  unknown  be  fuch,  as  that  a  Ample 
ad  of  intuition  is  almoft  fufficient  to  perceive  the  latter  in  the 
former,  the  mind  will  feel  in  the  gratification  of  its  curiofity,  a 
diminution  of  pleafure  proportioned  to  the  exceftive  facility  of 
the  inveftigation.  Our  Author  iliuftrates  thefe  propofitions  by 
an  ample  detail  of  arguments  and  examples,  that  open  a  variety  of 
interefting  views  in  this  branch  of  pfychology.  Thefe  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  judicious  and  excellent  reflexions  on  the  ufefulnefs  of 
curiofity,  the  various  abufes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  and  the 
rules  that  ought  to  be  followed  in  its  gratification.  We  recom¬ 
mend  this  part  of  the  memoir  to  the  atheiftical  fophifts  of  Paris, 
the  new-fafhioned  materialifls  of  London,  and  the  prefumptuous 
fy fletn-  builders  of  a  pretended  theological  orthodoxy,  who  have 
deformed  the  beautiful  nmplicity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  by 
their  crude  inventions.— In  a  word,  we  recommend  it  to  all 
thofe  deluded  unbelievers  and  fanatical  believers,  who  fearching 
for  knowledge  in  a  fphere  where  there  is  little  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  known  and  the  unknown  (i.  e.  in  a  fphere  beyond 
their  k$n)y  perfift  obftinately  in  their  idle  inveftigation  of  this 
unknown ,  and,  fubjecting  nature  to  imagination,  create  principles, 
draw  confequences  ana  fill  the  mind  with  falfe  lights,  which 
ufurp  the  place  of  reafon  and  truth. 

The  hiftorical  part  of  this  volume  is  terminated  by  a  fhort 
Account,  or  rather  a  fimple  enumeration,  of  the  MSS.  or  printed 
works,  machines,  inventions  and  projects,  that  were  prefented 
to  the  Academy  during  the  courfe  of  the  year  17755  and  by  the 
Eulogy  of  the  celebrated  Profefior  MeckeJ. 

Memoir  s, 

Experimental  Philosophy. 

Chymical  Experiments  upon  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder ,  by  AT. 
Marggraf.  Thefe  experiments  are  curious;  but  as  they  lead 
to  no  refults  that  are  interefting  to  humanity,  we  refer  the  cu¬ 
rious  Reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Obfervations  on  Flutes ,  By  M,  Lambert.  This  excellent 
mathematician,  in  examining  the  modifications  of  found,  which 
depend  upon  the  holes  of  the  flute,  has  carried  his  refearches 
and  calculations  frill  farther  than  Euler  and  Bernouilli ,  on  this 
intricate  fubjed. — The  engravings  are  neceflary  to  the  compleat 
underftandmg  of  the  reafon ings  of  this  profound  academician, 
and,  befide,  thefe  reafonings  are  not  fufceptible  of  abridgment. 
— It  is  amazing  to  think,  what  comp'icated  powers  of  dements 
and  mechanifm  muft  operate  in  the  performances  of  the  fimpleft 
air  ! 

Experiments  and  Re?narks  on  the  Mills ,  which  the  water  turns 
from  below ,  in  an  horizontal  direction. 

Remarks 
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Remarks  on  the  Mills  and  other  Machines ,  whofe  Wheels  receive 
he  Water  at  a  certain  Height. 

Remarks  on  Wind-Mills . — Thefe  three  Memoirs  of  M.  Lam¬ 
bert,  were  the  laft  labours  ot  that  [great  man,  whole  death, 
which  happened  fmee  the  publication  of  this  volume  is  an  irre¬ 
parable  lofs  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

Bhe  Hijlory  of  an  extraordinary  Difeafe .  By  M.  Cothenius. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  cafes,  which  has  a 'fabulous  afpedf,  and  yet 
is  a  real  fa£L  Fabula  crediting  hifioria  narratur .  The  fubjedt 
of  this  Memoir  is  a  woman,  in  whofe  body,  during  her  life, 
feventv-one  needles  were  difeovered,  of  which  the  greateff  part 
were  extracted  by  furgeons,  while  fome  pierced  and  forced  their 
way  in  different  places,  and  others  were  evacuated  by  ftools. 
After  her  death  her  body  was  diliedfed,  and  fixty  needles  more, 
of  a  great  length,  were  found  difperfed  through  the  different 
vifeera. — This  lingular  patient  died  at  the  age  of  35.  She  was-, 
of  a  fanguine  complexion,  a  tender  conftitution,  a  lively  turn, 
and  was°m other  of  five  children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  fhe 
was  attacked  by  a  fpafico-convulfive  diforder  which  lafted  a 
month  ;  at  fixteen  Ihe  was  married,  and  was  fafely  delivered  of 
a  child  about  a  year  after.  During  the  fecond  pregnancy,  her 
fpafmodic  complaint  returned,  and  was  removed  ;  but  it  return¬ 
ed  about  four  years  after,  together  with  a  conftipation  and  fup- 
prelfion  of  urine,  which  continued  ten  days.  Alter  fhe  had 
ceafed  to  bear  children,  fhe  was  aifo&ed  with  a  feries  of  the  moft 
dreadful  diforders,  fpafms,  excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
fuppreffion  of  the  menftrua,  afthma,  dropfy,  he&ic  fever,  with 
other  lamentable  complaints,  of  which  our  Academician  gives 
an  affe&ing  defeription,  and  which,  both  by  their  number  and 
nature,  mix  compaffion  with  aftonifoment  and  dejedtion  :  the 
cafe  of  Job  was  health  and  well-being  compared  with  hers  :  for 
her  body  feemed  to  be  the  feat  of  all  imaginable  diforders.  Af¬ 
ter  an  attack  of  the  pally,  followed  by  a  luffocating  catarrh,  and 
that  fucceeded  by  hyfterical  fpafms,  which  produced  convullions, 
and  thefe  followed  by  a  hemoptylis,  an  haemorrhage  inthe  nofe, 
and  a  vomiting  of  black  and  fetid  blood,  (be  began  to  difeover 
other  fymptoms,  which  made  the  phyficians  conclude  that  file 
had  a  fchirrhus  in  the  liver,  and  even  a  polypus  in  the  heart. 
In  the  midfi:  of  this  diverfified  mifery,  foe  felt  pains  like  the 
prickings  of  pins  or  needles  in  different  parts  of  her  body,  and 
one  day,  when  foe  was  employed  in  fome  needle-work,  a  vomit¬ 
ing  of  blood  feized  her,  which  fo  exhaufted  her  ffrength,  that 
foe  fainted  away,  and  was  brought  to  herfelf  by  a  foarp  pain, 
accompanied  with  an  idea,  that  Ihe  had  funk  into  her  breaft  the 
needle  with  which  foe  had  been  working.  After  preffing  the 
part  affected,  foe  actually  drew  out  a  needle,  but  not  the  fame 
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with  that  (he  had  beenufing;  and  this  was  followed  by  fix-and- 
thirty  more,  extracted,  at  different  times,  by  furgeons,  An 
interval  of  rcpofe  enfued,  which  was  fucceeded  by  new  pains 
and  new  chirurgical  operations,  in  confequence  of  which  a  long 
needle  was  drawn  from  the  umbilical  region,  five  from  the 
bread,  three  from  the  abdomen,  one  from  the  region  of  the 
ffomach  and  feveral  from  other  parts. 

The  Reader  will  be  impatient  to  have  our  learned  Academi¬ 
cian’s  method  of  accounting  for  the  exigence  of  thefe  needles 
in  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  He  places  her  diforder 
in  the  clafs  of  t.hofe  that  afFedf  the  nerves,  in  which  ftrong  paf- 
iions  produce  fuch  violent  perturbations,  as  difturb  the  order 
that  is  eftablifhed  by  nature  in  the  animal  economy.  In  this  cafe 
it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the  bile  contracts  an  acrimony  which 
muff  infeef  the  blood,  and  that  fpafmodic  conffridfions  of  the 
nervous  fyfte m,  often  repeated,  muff  embarrafs  the  courfe  of 
the  blood  in  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
uterus.  Thus,  continues  our  Author,  the  blood  being  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  ffagnation,  a  matter,  of  a  venomous  kind,  mixes  it- 
fdf  with  the  nervous  fluid,  pafles  through  the  nerves,  obffruefs 
excretions  and  fecretions  of  every  kind,  fometimes  by  relaxing 
the  excretory  glands,  and  fometimes  by  tearing  the  blood-vef- 
fels,  from  whence,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  blood  is  emitted  in  large 
quantities.  Now,  as  the  {fate  of  the  mind  is  known  to  depend, 
in  many  inffances,  on  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  brain  is 
frequently  aiFecied  in  fuch  a  manner  by  fpafmodic  con ffrief ions, 
as  to  trouble  our  ideas,  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  reafon,  and 
hindering  perfons  from  knowing  what  they  do,  or  remembering 
what  has  happened  to  them,  M.  Cothenius  fuppofes,  that 
his  patient,  in  paroxyfms  of  this  kind,  had  fwallowed  needles, 
or  thru  ft  them  into  feveral  parts  of  her  body. —  Having  differ¬ 
ed  the  body  in  the  prefenee,  and  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pro fe {for  Walter ,  an  excellent  anatomiff,  they  found  a 
confiderable  number  of  needles  in  the  left  breaff,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  pofition  of  thefe  needles,  the  effedfs 
they  produced,  the  Rate  of  the  body  and  of  the  parts  they  had 
atfedfed,  are  deferihed  in  a  learned,  intereffing,  and  circumffan- 
tial  detail,  in  this  curious  Memoir. 

Among  all  the  extraordinary  cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind,  that  have 
been  publifhed  from  time  to  time  by  phyfleians,  there  is  none  fo 
Angular  as  that  which  is  here  related.  In  the  twelfth  Volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden ,  there  is  an  account  of 
a  parcel  of  needles  (above  thirty-two)  fwallowed  unluckily  by  a 
young  lady;  an  accident  followed  by  the  mod  cruel  pains,  and 
which  required  the  moll  fevere  operations,  before  the  needles 
were  drawn  out  or  evacuated,  and  a  cure  efledfed  :  but  in  the 
cafe  now  before  us,  the  patient  per  filled  in  denying  that  file  had 
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ever  fwallowed  needles,  or  that  any  had  been  introduced  into 
her  body  by  any  perfon  or  any  accident ;  fo  that  her  cafe  gave 
rife  to  many  ff  range  rumours,  fome  charging  her  with  im- 
poffure,  and  others  maintaining  that  the  Devil  had  interfered  in 
this  bufmefs. 

Conf  derations  on  the  Fall  of  the  young  Branches ,  which ,  in  cer¬ 
tain  Tears ,  drop ,  in  abundance ,  from  the  Fir-Trees  in  the  German 
Plantations.  By  M.  Gleditsch.  Tranflated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man. — This  paper  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  perufal  of  thofe, 
who  are  fond  of  rural  improvements;  its  Author  is  one  of  the 
firft  arborifts  in  Europe, 

The  Hi/lory  of  a  Woman,  vjho  bore,  cr  carried,  during  the  Space 
of  twenty-two  Tears,  a  Child  in  the  Abdomen .  By  M.  Walter. 
— This  is  tikewife  a  very  rare  cafe,  and  it  is  illuftrated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  worthy  of  the  great  abilities  of  the  eminent  anatomift  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  Memoir.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  a  happy  pregnancy,  the  ovulum,  or  little  egg,  impregnated  by 
the  male  feed,  is  received,  and  conveyed  from  the  ovaries  into 
the  womb,  by  the  Fallopian  tubes  :  it  is  alfo  known,  that  a 
pregnancy  may  be  unhappy,  by  an*  accident  either  in  the  ova¬ 
rium  or  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  hence  proceed  the  denominations  of  conceptio  ovaria ,  tuba - 
via,  abdominalis.  It  is  the  1  aft  of  thefe,  i.  e.  the  abdominal  con - 
ception ,  in  which  the  impregnated  egg,  miffing  the  paffiage  from, 
the  ovarium  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  fails  dire&ly  from  the  former 
into  the  abdomen,  that  our  Academician  treats  of  in  this  Me¬ 
moir.  This  cafe  is  very  rare,  and  the  peculiarities  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  under  confideration  are  quite  extraordinary.  In  the  ab¬ 
dominal  conception,  the  foetus,  being  prevented  from  coming 
forth  into  the  world  by  the  natural  paffiage,  is  ordinarily  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  putrefaction,  and  the  death  of  the  mother 
enfues  :  but  in  the  hiftory  which  gave  occafion  to  this  Memoir, 
the  cafe  was  different. — A  woman,  whole  name  was  Bayer ,  a 
native  of  Konigfberg  in  Pruffia,  went  in  her  early  youth  to 
Peterfburg,  where  the  uncommon  littlenefs  of  her  fjze  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  and  procured  her  the  honours  and 
appointments  of  dwarf  to  the  Emprefs  Anne.  She  afterwards 
grew  up  to  an  ordinary  ftature,  and  married  a  tradefman  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  with  whom,  file  lived  twenty  years  without  being  delivered 
of  more  than  one  child.  It  appears  by  the  moffi  credible  teffii- 
monies,  that  this  woman  thought  herfelf  pregnant  in  the  year 
1752  :  however,  inllead  of  being  delivered  of  a  child,  fire  only 
felt,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth  month  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  violent  pains  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  death.  When  thefe 
pains  were  paft,  £he  was,  in  all  appearance,  perfedly  recovered, 

and 
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and  was  always  cheerful  and  contented.  In  the  laft  years  of  her 
life,  her  domeftic  affairs  being  in  a  bad  fituation,  file  had  re- 
courfs  .to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  difpel  melancholy  ; 
but  this  peftilential  remedy  produced  palpitations,  convulfive 
fpafms,  and  other  complaints,  which  terminated  her  days,  in 
the  hofpital  of  Berlin,  in  the  year  1774.  Her  body  was  well 
proportioned,  her  features  delicate,  and  the  conformation  and 
ftru&ure  of  her  bones  were  rather  elegant  than  compadl  and  re¬ 
buff. — On  differing  the  body  of  this  woman,  our  Author  dis¬ 
covered  a  child  in  an  extended  and  free  pofture,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  fame  time  found  the 
inteflines  of  the  abdomen  in  the  moft  perfedb  Hate,  the  1'pleen 
entirely  found,  and  every  part  in  that  whole  region  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  Hate,  without  the  leaf!  alteration.  Our  learned  Academi¬ 
cian  places  here,  under  the  eye  of  the  Reader,  in  four  plates, 
the  fituation  of  the  child,  its  connexion  with  the  vifeera  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  the  parts  of  the  mother  from 
whence  it  derived  the  blood- veflels  that  contributed  to  its  nou- 
rifhment.  He  fhews,  in  an  ample  and  anatomical  detail,  how 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  Adrs.  Bayer  carried  in  her  abdomen ,  above 
twenty-one  years,  a  child,  which,  when  difeovered  by  the  dif- 
fediion,  was  Hill  frefh,  and  without  any  olfenfive  fmell  ;  — 
which  had  neither  membranes,  placenta,  nor  navel-firing 
whofe  body  was  hard,  ft  iff,  and  incrufled  by  an  abdominal  li¬ 
quor  of  a  petrifying  quality.  Thefe  circumftances,  and  many 
more  of  a  kind  equally  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  render  the 
cafe  before  us  a  phenomenon  as  yet  unparalleled  in  this  line  of 
Nature’s  operations,  more  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  heart  in  this  woman  was  not  placed  on  the  left  fide,  as  it  is 
in  others,  but  on  the  right.  By  a  clear  and  learned  difeuflion 
of  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
embryo,  until  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  in  the  curious  mecha- 
nifm  it  has  contrived  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  foetus,  M. 
W alter  renders  as  clear  and  intelligible,  as  it  is  rational  and 

ingenious,  his  manner  of  accounting  for  thefe  phenomena. - 

We  cannot  follow  the  celebrated  anatomift  in  this  ample  detail 
of  facts,  induction  and  reafoning,  which  are  rendered  (till  mor» 
perfpicuous  by  infpedtion  of  the  plates.  We  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  placenta ,  which  filtrates  the  blood  that  nourifhes 
the  foetus,  being  wanting  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  blood  was 
confequently  of  a  bad  quality,  and  loaded  with  terreflrial  parti¬ 
cles,  with  which  it  was  natural  that  the  tender  body  of  the  child 
ftiould  be  impregnated.  Hence  the  hardnefs  of  the  infant*  Its 
prefervation  without  putrefadhon  may  be  accounted  for  eafily 
from  the  fame  principle.  The  force  of  the  uterus  was  notfuffi- 
cient  to  pufh  forward  into  birth  the  child  thus  hardened,  and  as 
it  were  petrified  j  and  a  mafs  thus  hardened,  and  gradually  re¬ 
duced 
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duced  to  an  entire  privation  of  juice  and  blood,  could  not  be 
fufceptible  of  putrefaction,  as  thofe  parts  only  of  the  animal 
ceconomy  are  fubject  to  corruption,  which  are  fucculent  and 
alkaline. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Obfervations  ?nade  at  Berlin ,  in 
1775.  ByJ\4.  Beguelin. 

Speculative  Philosophy. 

Mem.  I.  Concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ,  on  the  Pr inv¬ 
eigles  of  Natural  Philo foghy.  In  Two  Memoirs.  By  M.  Sulzer. 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  gr of e  run  Triad — faid  a  witty  bard,  fpeaking 
of  a  bombaftic  poem. 

It  is  not  ghilofoghy ,  but  metaphyfics  run  mad ,  may  we  fay  of 
the  obfeure,  embarraffed,  cobweb  refinements  and  fubtleties  of 
feme  of  our  modern  fages.  Thefe  laborious  triflers  are  taking 
from  us  that  pleafing,  flrong  probability,  with  refpedl  to  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion,  which  we  once  happily  took 
for  certainty,  and  which,  in  this  twilight  of  our  exigence,  is  a 
fure  guide  to  moral  conduct,  and  a  fource  of  confolation  to  the 
candid  mind.  Aud  what  do  they  give  us  in  its  place  ?  Nothing 
but  a  motley  mixture  of  phyfical  and  metaphyfical  jargon,  the 
confequence  of  a  defedlive  analyfis,  which,  grafping  at  hrffi 
principles,  mifles  them,  and  catches  phantoms.  Thus  thefe 
pretended  fages  rack  the  underftandipg  to  no  end,  but  that  of 
difturbing  the  mental  dream  of  plain  good  fenfe,  fatisfadfion? 
and  hope. 

We  fhould  he  forry  to  fee  the  truly  ingenious  and  excellent 
Author  of  this  Memoir  approaching  toward  the  haunts  of  thefe 
owls  in  philofophy.  We  think  he  rather  comes  too  near  their 
cloudy  domain  in  the  paper  before  us,  not  by  the  fubtilty  of 
thofe  difeuffions,  that  eftabliih  the  immortality  of  the  foul  upon 
the  analogy  of  nature  (for  we  think  thefe  ingenious,  and  not 
deftitute  of  folidity),  but  by  his  rejecting,  as  unfatisfadlory,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  truth,  which  have  been  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  our  mental  frame,  compared  with  the  moral 
attributes  and  the  moral  government  of  the  Supreme  Being. — * 
He  does  not  think  it  prudent  to  affirm,  that  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God  require  that  the  human  .foul  fhould  furvive 
death,  and  refume  its  operations  in  a  new  body.  He  thinks  it 
audacious  for  mortals  to  decide,  what  ought  to  be  done  or  left 
undone  by  that  great  Being,  whofe  nature  is  infinitely  beyond 
our  feeble  conceptions.— So  it  is,  in  many  cafes  but  this  ju¬ 
dicious  Academician  ought  to  know,  that  truth  may  fufFer  as 
much  from  the  affedfed  modefty  of  the  fceptic,  as  from  the  per¬ 
emptory  decifions  of  the  dogmatilf,  though  the  former  may 
have  the  more  gentle  and  infinuating  appearance  of  the  two;  — 
and  that  we  muft  give  up  our  ideas  of  goodnefs  and  wifdom  as 
fallacious,  and  at  beft  uncertain,  if  a  future  exigence  does  not 
App*  Rev.  VqI.  iviii.  M  m  fucceed 
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fucceed  this  prefent  initial  and  tranfitory  {fate  of  beings,  evi¬ 
dently  fufeeptible  of  much  higher  degrees  of  perfection  and  fe¬ 
licity  than  they  enjoy  here  below. 

However  that  may  be,  M.  Sulzer  does  not  go  fo  far  as  a 
certain  ingenious,  but  rather  too  bold  adventurer  among:  our- 
felves,  who  is  every  now  and  then  tampering  with  metaphyfics 
and  theology  in  a  manner  which,  we  fear,  may  furnifh  a  cun¬ 
ning  adverfary  with  arms  to  ftrike  at  the  foundations  of  both 
he  does  not  fuppofe,  that  when  the  man  dies,  foul  and  body  are 
both  diflolved  and  dead — that  there  is  no  principle  of  re-vivifi- 
cation  in  the  human  frame — that  we  have  no  argument,  from 
reafon  and  nature,  for  a  reftoration  to  life  in  a  future  fcene — and 
that  our  only  hope  of  immortality  is  founded  on  the  promifes  of 
the  Gofpel.  He  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  one  fenfe 
in  which  the  immortality  of  the  foul  may  be  faid  to  be  conform¬ 
able  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  even  by  its  being  conform¬ 
able  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature ,  which  is  undoubtedly  the- 
work  of  God  ;  and  it  is  to  prove  this  conformity,  that  he  la¬ 
bours  with  all  his  phyfical  and  metaphyfical  powers  in  the  Me¬ 
moir  now  before  us.~  By  going  thus  to  work,  he  endeavours  to 
reftore  even  the  materialift:  to  thofe  hopes  of  immortality,  of 
which  he  had  deprived  himfelf  by  his  falfe  reafonings,  and  aifo 
to  fhew,  that  the  re-union  of  the  foul  to  a  new  body  is  effectu¬ 
ated  without  a  miracle  by  the  laws  of  nature  alone. 

The  fummaryof  this  new  fyftem  (as  our  Author  calls  it,  and 
new  it  is  in  fome  of  its  parts)  may  he  exprefted  in  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions.-—  ift,  The  vifible  animal  body  is  only  the 
cafe,  cover,  or  envelope  of  a  more  fubtile  organifed  body ,  which 
is  the  feat  of  the  foul,  or,  according  to  the  materialift,  the  foul 
itfelf.  The  former,  throughout  this  Memoir,  is  called  the  ani» 
mal  body ,  and  the  latter  the  animated  molecule . — 2dly,  The  fub¬ 
tile  body  or  animated  molecule  is  indeftrudlible,  and  the  diftolution 
or  deftruCtion  of  the  animal  body  only  diftblves  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies,  without  introducing  any  change  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  animated  molecule . — 3d  1  y.  After  the  feparation  of 
the  two  bodies,  all  the  fenfations  and  clear  perceptions  of  the 
foul  ceafe,  and  it  lofes  the  appearance  of  life.  —  Neverthelefs, 
4thly,  the  animated  molecule ,  being  indeftruClible,  continues  to 
exift:  entire,  and  by  the  laws  eftabliftied  in  nature,  inftead  of 
being  confounded  and  mingled  with  the  general  mafs  of  matter, 
it  follows  the  particular  laws  prefcribed  to  the  fpecies  to  which 
it  belongs.— 5 thly.  In  confequence  of  thefe  laws,  it  returns  to 
the  place,  where  it  is  to  be  re-united  to  a  new  body,  of  a  coarfer 
kind,  by  the  means  of  which  it  will  be  again  rendered  fufcepti- 
bie  of  impreftions  from  the  objeCIs  of  a  material  world,  and, 
deriving  from  thence  clear  perceptions,  will  thus  obtain  a  new 
life. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  M.  Sulzer  s  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  anatomical,  natural,  and  pfychological  fcience  to 
the  illuftration  and  fupport  of  this  elegant  but  fanciful  hypothec 
fis. — But  will  it  not  feem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  the  attentive 
Reader,  that  a  philofopher,  who  was  a  moment  ago  too  mcrdejl 
to  conclude,  from  fuch  luminous  and  folid  principles  as  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Grod,  that  the  foul  will  continue  to 
exift  in  a  future  fcene,  fhould  now  be  fo  bold  as  to  impofe  upon 
us  a  fyftem  of  fadls  relating  to  the  foul’s  immortality,  which 
fadls  are  neither  founded  on  revelation,  obfervation,  confciouf- 
nefs,  nor  experience,  which  derive  the  only  fatisfaddory evidence 
of  their  exigence  from  materialifm  ;  and  which,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  can  fcarcely  be  rendered  pro- 
bable  by  the  moft  laboured  induaions  from  the  mcchanifm  of 

our  fenfations  and  perceptions  ? 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  curious  things  in  this  Memoir,  and 
interefting  illuftrations  of  various  faas  relative  to  the  union  be¬ 
tween  foul  and  body,  or,  in  our  Author’s  language,  beween  the 
animated  molecule  and  the  animal  body.  If  our  Author  is  a  materi- 
alift,  he  is  a  much  more  elegant  and  philofophical  one,  than  any 
of  that  clafs  whom  we  have  hitherto  met  with  ;  for,  even  fup- 
pofing  that  his  animated  molecule  be  not,  merely,  the  feat  of  the 
foul,  but  the  foul  itfelf,  he  keeps,  neverthelefs,  the  foul  and 
body  diftina  from  each  other,  both  in  their  nature  and  opera¬ 
tions.  He  proves  alfo  demonftrably,  that  the  lucid  intervals  of 
n>ad-men,  and  many  other  faas  obfervahle  in  the  human  frame, 
are  unaccountable  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  foul  is  no  more 
than  the  refult  of  the  organization  of  the  animal  machine,  and 
thus  he  totally  overturns  that  idle  hypothecs.  He  denies  that 
the  foul  (though  it  is  painfully  affected  by  the  bad  ftate  of  its 
material  informer  and  agent  the  body )  fuffers  any  alteration  in 
its  effential  conftitution,  faculties,  and  powers,  by  the  difoider, 
or  even  the  diflolution  of  the  body.  6  When  the  foul  (fays  he) 
appears  difordered  by  the  indifpofition  of  the  animal  machine, 
it  is  in  the  cafe  of  a  telefcope,  which  ceafes  to  reprefent  the  ob- 
jeas  within  its  compafs,  not  becaufe  its  parts  are  disjointed,  or 
its  conftruaion  fpoiled,  but  becaule  its  glades  aie  covered  with 
duft  or  moifture.  1  he  telefcope,  notwithftanding  this  tianfitory 
imperfeaion,  continues  entire  and  in  a  good  ftate.  The  phyfi- 
cian  by  curing  the  body,  whole  mdilpofition  feemed  to  influence 
the  temper  and  conftitution  of  the  loul,  is  like  the  man,  who 
wipes  off  the  duft  or  moifture  of  the  telefcope  he  changes  no¬ 
thing  in  the  ftruaure  or  compofition  of  the  inftrument.’  From 
hence  our  Academician  concludes,  that  the  loul  is  or  a  different 
fubftance  from  the  body,  and  will  continue  to  exift  entire,  <snd 
unaltered,  as  to  its  eftcntial  conftitution,  even  when  the  body 
is  diffolved,  _ 
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On  the  whole,  though  we  think  that  M.  Sulzer  has  faid 
many  ingenious  things  in  favour  of  bis  animated  molecule 
(which  is  Bonnet’s  germ) ;  though  he  has  proved,  by  a  feries  of 
very  plaufible  arguments,  that,  amidft  thofe  perpetual  viciffi- 
tuaes  of  deftrudtion  and  reproduction  that  take  place  in  the 
three  great  d iv i lions  of  nature,  the  diffolution  and  decompofition 
ot  bodies  never  deprive  the  elements  of  matter  of  their  fpecilic 
qualities  ;  and  though  he'plaufibly  concludes  from  thence,  that 
the  animated  molecule  has  the  fame  privileges,  remains  entire,  and 
preferves  its  ellential  properties  amidft  all  the  changing  forms  and 
afpedts  of  material  things  ;  yet  we  muft  confefs,  that  this  inge¬ 
nious  hypothecs  gives  rather  pleafure  to  the  imagination,  than 
convi&on  to  the  underftanding,  or  fatisfadtion  to  the  anxious 
defires  of  the  heart.  --We  are  much  miftaken,  if  the  good  man, 
finding  his  defire  of  immortality  increafing  proportionably  to  his 
advancement  in  virtue,  will  not  perceive  in  the  goodnefs  of  that 
Being,  who  has  ordered  him  to  be  virtuous  (and  confequently  is 
the  author  of  his  increaftng  defire  of  a  permanent  duration),  a 
much  more  fatisfadfory  proof  of  immortality,  than  can  be  ad- 
miniirered  by  the  ipecific  qualities  of  the  animated  molecule, 

Mem.  II.  Pbyjiognomy ,  &c.  By  M.  Formey.— Here  we 
fee  a  formidable  attack  on  the  phyfiognomical  fyftem  of  Lavater , 
the  famous  Deacon  of  Zurich,  whofe  great  work  has  already 
fwelled  to  four  volumes,  410.  of  an  enormous  price.  This 
book,  which  was  pompoufly  proclaimed,  before  its  publication, 
as  an  meftimable  prefent  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  numerous  fubferiptions  of  kings,  princes, 
counts,  and  barons,  is,  after  all,  a  fplendid  impoficion  upon 
the  curiofity  and  credulity  of  mankind.  "When  we  call  it-  an 
imp  oft  ion ,  we  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  integrity  or  ho¬ 
nour  of  its  Author.  We  believe  M.  Lavater  to  be  a  good  man  % 
we  difeern  in  his  writings  a  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  and  a 
conhderabie  portion  of  genius  and  tafte  :  but  thefe  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  disfigured  throughout  his  book,  by  the  eccentric  flights  of 
an  irregular  imagination,  which  is  ever  mixing  an  incoherent 
and^  unintelligible  jargon  with  elegant  and  happy  ftrokes  of 
fenfe,  nature,  and  truth. 

Before  M.  Lavater ,  the  fubjedf  of  this  Memoir  had  been  la- 
borioufly  difeuffed  by  two  members  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
(MeTis.  Pernety  and  Latt),  of  whofe  controverfy  we  gave  an 
account  in  reviewing  fome  of  the  former  volumes  of  the  work 
now  before  us.  The  fur 'jeer,  at  that  time,  did  not  feem  great¬ 
ly  to  engage  the  Public.  After  Lavater  s  book  appeared,  and 
drew  fixteen  pounds  fterling  from  every  purchafer,  phyfiogno- 
my  began  to  grow  a  ferious  affair,  and  every  face  became  a 
rnaiter  of  confequence,  more  immediately  to  the  initiated  con- 
noiffeur,  and  more  remotely  to  the  Public.  Lavater  pretended, 

that 
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that  all  was  phyfiognomy  in  the  human  frame,  and  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  motions,  and  afpefifs  ;  i  e.  that  all  thefe  gave  certain 
indications  of  moral  character  and  intellectual  capacity  to  fuch 
as  were  enabled  by  nature  and  obfervation  to  interpret  them. 

M.  S  amuel  Formey  fteps  forth  again  ft  the  wizard  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  and  to  the  great  confirmation  of  thole  who  have  rough  fea¬ 
tures,  but  gentle  hearts ,  he  knocks  in  pieces  Lavater  s  fanciful 
fyftem,  and  fhews,  that  the  old  proverb  Front i  nulla  fides  will 
ftand  its  ground.  .Fie  need  not,  indeed,  have  taken  up  two 
pages  to  turn  into  ridicule  Lavater  and  Pernety,  for  giving  fuch 
an  ex  ten  five  fignification  to  the  term  Phyfiognomy,  as  might 
juftify  its  application  to  objects  very  different  from  human 
faces  (to  houfes  and  gardens,  for  example),  and  might  autho- 
rife  an  aftronomer  to  fay,  that  he  had  been  obferving,  on  fuch  a 
night,  the  phyfiognomy  of  Saturn’s  ring,  and  fo  on. 

Our  Academician  defines  phyfiognomy  to  be  that  which  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  judge  of  the  ideas,  fentimehts,  underftanding,  and 
heart  of  any  perfon,  by  the  examination  of  his  countenance  and 
external  figure.  Confining  his  refearches  thus  to  the  human 
fpecies  (though  the  lower  animals  be  alio  within  the  fphere  of 
phyfiognomicai  fcience),  he  begins  by  obferving,  that  though 
the  farm,  proportions,  and  attitudes  of  the  various  members  of 
the  body  may  furnifh  matter  of  obfervation  to  the  phyfiogno- 
mift,  as  well  as  the  lines  and  features  of  the  countenance,  yet 
their  indications  are  much  more  feeble  and  ambiguous  than  thoie 
of  the  countenance,  the  only  mirror  or  the  foul  in  which  the 
phyfiognomift  can  hope  to  make  any  difeoveries  of  confequence. 
Not  that  M.  Formey  doubts  of  the  joint  influence  of  every  part 
of  the  human  frame  (from  the  principle  of  lire  to  the  moft  mi¬ 
nute  fibre)  in  forming  the  character  and  cpnftitution  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  ;  for  here  our  academical  Divine  is  material ift  enough 
in  all  confidence,  but  that  he  thinks  it  impoffible  (and  fo  far  he 
is  certainly  in  the  right)  to  carry  the  analytical  inveftigation  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  animal  ceconomy  fo  far  as  to  perceive, 
a  priori^  their  connection  with,  and  indication  of,  moral  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  only  the  author  of  that  complicated  machine,  called 
man,  that  can  embrace  tr  uly  this  connection  ;  the  Creator  and 
Preferver  only  can  be  the  true  phyfiognomift  in  the  extenfive  fig- 
nification  which  Lavater  gives  to  that  term. 

Ad.  Formey  therefore  confines  the  phyfiognomift  to  the  hu¬ 
man  countenance,  and  thews  that,  even  in  this  limited  fphere, 
his  inveftigations  of  character  v  ill  be  diiconcerttd  and  baffled  by 
fo  many  obftacles,  that  a  multitude  of  individuals  will  efcape 
from  his  jurifdiction,  give  the  lie  to  his  oracular  decifions, 
and  prove  his  fcience  defective  and  ambiguous.  —  M.  Formey 
maintains  this  aflertion  by  various  obfervations,  which  are  far 
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from  being  fo  trite  as  the  remarks  of  this  Academician  generally 
are. 

He  obferves,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  true  and  primitive 
phyfiognomy  is  that  which  every  one  brings  with  him  (or  her) 
jnto  the  world,  fuppofing  the  new-born  child  in  a  found  ftate, 
and  born  of  a  healthy  mother,  becaufe,  confidering  the  connexion 
of  the  foetus  with  the  mother  during  the  time  of  geftation,  it 
may  fuffer  many  difiocations  and  changes  before  its  birth,  from 
the  paffions,  emotions,  and  agitations  of  its  parent.  Now  if 
the  child  were  always  nourifhed  with  the  moil  fuitable  aliments, 
kept  exempt  from  thofe  violent  emotions  that  arife  from  the 
diforders  of  the  body — the  pafiions  of  the  mind  and  the  events 
of  life,  if  it  palled  through  the  different  flages  of  life  without 
feeling  any  affections  but  thofe  that  are  pleafing,  gentle,  and 
falutary,  and  if  no  alteration,  no  depravation,  phyfical  or  mo¬ 
ral,  happened  in  its  corporeal  or  mental  frame,  — the  perfon 
would  have,  in  an  advanced  old  age,  the  fame  phyfiognomy 
which  he  had  in  the  firfir  ffage  of  infancy;  but  fuch  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  with  fuch  a  permanent  phyfiognomy  is  an  objedf  merely 
ideal,  and  our  Academician  finds  nothing  that  approaches  to  it 
except  among  the  favages  who  have  never  been  corrupted  by 

civil 


*  On  this  occasion  M. Formey  (who  has,  by  turns,  on  various 
occafions,  maintained  and  attacked  the  molt  ticklifh  points  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  heterodoxy,  and  paradoxy)  puts  on  the  veil  of  Jean  Jac. 
Rouffeau,  and  fwells  the  panegyrical  trumpet  in  praife  of  the  fa¬ 
vages.  They  furpafs  us  in  ail  the  qualities  of  which  the  human 
body  is  fufcepiible  ;  their  faces  are  more  beautiful  and  elegant  than 
ours  if  they  did  not  fpoil  them  with  painting,  tatooing,  and  falfe  or¬ 
naments  :  they  are  indeed  (confeffes  he)  limited  in  their  knowledge, 
(I*  not  this  rather  yielding  too  much  ? )  but  they  give  many  proofs  of 
good  fenfe  and  reflexion,  and  are  fuperior  to  us  in  fenfibility  of 
heart  :  they  are  faid,  here  and  there,  to  be  ferocious  and  cruel  ;  but 
Our  Author  does  not  believe  this,  becaufe  man  is  not  born  fuch  :  and 
he  foftens,  with  great  labour  and  art,  the  horrors  of  Canibalifm, 
or  man-eating,  which  are  alleged  in  fupport  of  this  accufation. 
This  paffage  is  remarkable  ;  we  fhall  therefore  give  it  in  the  very 
words  of  our  Academician  :  ‘  The  cuilom  of  man-eating  among  a 
few  favage  nations,  does  not  proceed  from  the  love  of  human  flefh, 
which,  after  all,  cannot  be  proved  more  criminal,  or,  morally 
fpeakir.g,  more  odious  than  the  love  of  other  animal  flefh.  When  a 
man  is  condemned  to  die,  and  fociety  mult  lofe  a  member,  it  is  pretty 
equal  whether  he  be  hanged,  burned,  or  cut  in  pieces  and  eaten. 
Infants  are  worfe  treated  in  China  ;  they  are  thrown  into  the  water 
like  clegs,  and  the  rivers  are  coveied  with  them;  nay,  they  are 
fometimes  fold  to  make  child-broth ,  which  refembles  greatly  chicken- 
broih,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  diforders  of  the  bread. 

Among 
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civil  fociety.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the  phyfiognomies 
of  the  favages  are  the  true  features  of  nature,  the  primitive  and 
genuine  impreftions  of  humanity.  M.  Lavater  may  reply,  that 
this  observation  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  fince  the  objedb  ot 
the  fcience  in  queftion  is  to  interpret,  not  the  primitive  but  the 
prefent  and  adbual  phyfiognomy  of  our  contemporaries,  and  of 
thofe  whom  it  is  of  confequence  to  us  to  know  thoroughly, 
with  refpedf  to  their  character,  capacity,  and  difpofitions,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  diretft  our  conduct  accordingly.  M.  For- 
mey  anfwers  £n  a  multitude  of  words  and  fome  digreflions) 
that  even  in  this  point  of  view,  physiognomical  fcience  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  pains  beftowed  upon  it,  and  can  never  produce 
any  thing  fuperior  to  the  manner  of  judging  faces  and  /eat u res 
that  has  prevailed  fince  the  origin  of  civil  fociety.  More  efpe- 
cially — the  method  of  judging  by  portraits,  prints,  (ketches, 
and  drawings,  which  are  fo  often  unfaithful,  and  in  which  the 
fmalleft  variation  from  the  original  may  produce  an  effential  de¬ 
feat  in  the  reprefentation  of  character,  is  uncertain  and  falla¬ 
cious,  and  it  is  from  thefe,  ne-ver thelefs,  that  M.  Lavater  has 
judged,  and  that  the  phyfiognomift  mujl  judge  in  a  multitude 
of  cafes. 

But,  in  the  fecond  place ,  where  the  original  countenance  is 
prefen  ted  to  the  phyfiognomift,  the  features  and  lines  from 
whence  the  chara&er  is  to  be  deduced,  may  have  been  and  ac¬ 
tually  have  been  in  innumerable  cafes,  influenced,  altered,  mo¬ 
dified,  afte&ed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  caufes  of  a  phyfical  and 
accidental  nature,  that  the  reader  of  faces  is  perpetually  expofed 
to  take  for  indications  of  charabler,  lines  and  features  that 
have  received  their  modifications  from  very  different  principles  : 
this  obfervation  (which  our  Academician  illuftrates  by  examples 
and  fa£ts,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  fuperfluous  chit-chat) 
is  certainly  juft.  It  is  eafily  to  be  conceived  how  varioufly  the 
phyfiognomy  may  be  influenced  by  the  lineaments  of  thofe  an- 
ceftors  who  have  contributed  dire&ly  or  collaterally  to  its  for¬ 
mation,  by  hereditary  difeafes,  by  accidental  diforders,  fuch  as 
convulflons,  gout,  fcurvy,  and  confumption,  by  the  influences 
of  phyfical  as  well  as  moral  education,  by  fuddcn  emotions  oc- 
cafioned  by  frightful  objedbs  or  furprifing  accidents  ;  all  thefe 
(to  which  we  may  add  the  hideous  ravage  made  by  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  natural  features)  hide  the  phyfiognomy  under 


Among  the  favages,  or  rather  in  two  or  three  nations  fo  called,  Cani- 
balifm  confifts  in  roafting  fome  prifoners,  hacking  and  eating  them. 
What  great  matter!  7  he  man  who  considers  things  attentively 
would  recoil  with  more  horror  from  the  cruelties  committed  in  the 
wars  of  Europe,  nay  from  an  accurate  relation  of  the  facking  of  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  than  from  the  view  of  a  roajled  j anj age, Bravo  ! 

M  m  4  a  heap 
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a  heap  of  ruins,  where  it  is  as  much  disfigured,  and  as  inaccef- 
fible,  as  are  the  treafures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  under  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  ideas  which  our  learned  Aca¬ 
demician  and  Divine  employs  to  (hew  the  fallacy  and  ambiguity 
of  phyfiognomical  fcience,  and  which  he  has  intermixed  with 
pleafant  Kories,  amufing  anecdotes,  and  feveral  allufibns,  rela¬ 
tions,  and  examples  that  have,  we  think,  too  loofe  and  obfeene 
an  afpedl  to  be  exhibited  to  a  grave  academy  by  a  grey-haired  , 
theologian, 

Mem.  III.  Concerning  the  Analogy  fubftfiing  betiveen  Rxten - 
firm  and  Duration.  By  M.  Cochius.  This  is  a  fubtile,  deep, 
and  daring  attempt  to  revive  the  almoft  exploded  dodfrine  of  the 
Leibnitzian  monades,  Having  proved  that  every  compound  being 
is  reducible  to  elementary  principles,  that  thefe  principles,  in 
order  to  their  being  elementary,  mu  ft  be  indivifible  and  fimple, 
that  matter,  being  divisible  ad  infinitum ,  can  have  no  elementary 
homogeneous  principles  that  compofe  its  mafs,  and  muft  therefore 
have  elementary  heterogeneous  principles  that  conftitute  its  effence, 
and  ejfedtuate ,  by  reprefentation  or  other  wife,  its  operations  and 
phenomena ;  our  Author  applies  the  fame  reafon  to  extenfion , 
which  is  compofed  of  feveral  points,  and  duration  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  injlants .  He  (hews  that  they  have  no  confiiiuent 
elements  of  which  they  are  the  (urn,  but  that  they  Yieme:  effectu¬ 
ating  ones,  which  produce  their  phenomena,  and  that  thefe 
effectuating  elentents ,  thefe  real  beings,  represented  in  multitudes 
at  a  time,  render  our  ideas  confu fed,  and  excite  illufory  images, 
—We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  furprifed  (fays  this  doud-capp’d 
Academician)  that  fenfible  images  do  not  exprefs,  with  a  faith*- 
ful  accuracy,  what  is  truly  and  really  in  the  ohjefts  tbemfelves, 
and  that  the  phenomenon  is  different  from  the  caufes  from 
whence  it  refults,  nay  even  from  our  notions  of  thefe  caufes. 
The  illufions  of  images,  and  the  perpetual  difference,  that  there 
is,  between  the  reprelenta/A/z  and  the  reprefentrr/,  in  the  objects 
with  which  we  are  daily  converfant,  are  adapted  to  remove  all 
wonder  at  this  matter.  For  example,  what  refemhlance  is  there 
between  the  vibrations  of  the  air  and  the  perception  of  found  ? 
do  not  the  rays  of  the  fun  excite  light  in  the  eye  and  heat  in 
the  (kin  ?  and  what  refemblance  is  there  between  the  folar  ray 
and  either  light  or  heat  ?  Yet  as  divifible,  thefe  muft  have  a 
fimple  principle,  and  this  principle  is  not  conjiituent ,  but  effec¬ 
tuating,  which  brings  us  into  the  dufky  region  of  monades , 
inania  regna-  —  Here,  perhaps,  we  might  be  tempted  to  pafs  a 
thruft  at  thefe  monades ,  if  we  did  not  recall  the  admonition  of 
the  Sybil  to  iEneas,  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  iEneid  ; 

Et,  ni  doda  comes  tenues  fine  corpore  vitas 
Admoneat  volitare  cava  fub  imagine  formas 
JiTuat,  et  fruftra  ferro  diverberet  umbras • 

4  '  The 
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The  Pleader,  vve  fuppofe,  knows  that  thefe  elements,  or  ?no- 
nades ,  are  neither  matter  nor  fpirlt. - Pray  don’t  laugh,  Gen¬ 

tlemen  !— for  all  this  is  every  whit  as  dear  as  certain  difquifitions ; 
—  and  M.  Cochius’s  elements  have  as  good  a  right  to  a  place 
in  philofophy  (and  more  efpecially  in  the  firft  philofophy)  as  at¬ 
traction,  repulflon,  and  cohefion,  which  attract,  repejl  and 
unite  nothing.-—  We  think  monades  as  good  as  nothing ,  in  all 
times  and  places ;  if  there  be  fuch  things  as  tune  and  place  in 
the  univerfe. 

After  ail,  we  have  not  met  with  any  metaphyfician  that  ver¬ 
ges  towards  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  fcepticifm  with  a  better 
grace,  than  M.  Cochius  ;  who,  if  we  are  not  mi  {taken,  is  one 
of  the  court  preachers  at  Berlin.  Alter  deciding  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  monadian  philofophy,,  feveral  knotty  queftions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  properties  of  duration  and  {pace,  numbers  and 
fubffances, — after  telling  us  that  matter  appears  extended  without 
being  really  fo  (becaufe,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  illuforv  image),  and 
that  Ample  beings  (monades)  appear  to  be  not  extended,  and  yet 
really  are  fo,— after  demon (Ir at ing  that  the  exigence  of  contingent 
fubitances  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  becaufe  they  are  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  neceflary  fuhftance,  whole  adtion  is 
exempt  from  thefe  limits  (of  beginning  and  end),  after  all  this — - 
Headlong  from  the  mijiy  mountain s  height , 

Deep  in  the  muddy  Jiream ,  he  plunged  to  endlefs  night . 

Mem.  I V .  flrfalun  -  Bakfchi  et  Suwudamgina A  Tungufian 
Ro?nance.  By  M.  Pormey.  This  is  a  miiiake  :  it  is  not  by 
M.  Formey  ;  for  our  academician  confefFes,  that  this  romance 
is  a  fcrap,  taken  from  the  curfory  and  entertaining  voyage  of 
M.  Georgi,  in  different  provinces  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
that  his  remarks  upon  it  are  a  fcrap,  from  the  works  of  Fon- 
tenelle. 

Belles-Lettres, 

Mem.  I.  Concerning  national  Tajie ,  confidered  in  its  influence 
upon  Tranflations.  By  M.  Bitaube.  It  is  not  ecclefiaftical 
truncations  to  deanries,  or  bifhropricks  that  this  Author  has  in 
view,  but  tranflations  of  bonks.  His  dehgn  is  to  (hew  that  tajie ^ 
which  arifes  from  principles  that  all  mankind  have  in  common, 
is  modified  fo  as  to  become  national  in  each  country,  i.  e.  ac¬ 
quires  peculiarities,  which  appropriate  it  to  each  people.  Now 
this  circumffance  muff  fo  far  influence  a  tranflator,  as  fome times 
to  prevent  his  giving  faithfully  the  image  or  features  of  the 
original  author,  if  that  author  be  of  another  nation,  or  of  an 
ancient  date,  unlefs  there  be  a  great  refeinblance  in  the  taffe  and 
manners  of  the  two  nations,  or  the  two  periods,  M.  Bitaube 
illuftrates  this  affirmation  in  two  memoirs.  His  reafonin^s  are 
often  ingenious  and  upon  uncommon  and  interefiing  views  in 
jfle  region  of  polite  literature  3  but  his  examples  are  fometimes 

{trained. 
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drained,  and  chofen  with  little  judgment  and  tafte.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  good  clafiical  reading  in  thefe  papers, 
and  our  Academician’s  reflexions  on  the  genius  of  languages  are 

juft  and  elegant, 

Mem,  II.  Concerning  the  Phllofophy  of  Hi  ft  or y.  By  M.  We- 
guelin  :  fourth  Memoir, — This  Memoir  is  like  the  preceding, 
profound,  perhaps,— but  as  it  is  opaque,  vve  cannot  fee  through 
it.  Eft  tier  In  tenehris , 

Mem.  III.  Refear rhes  concerning  the  Origin  of  Armories^  or 
Coats  of  Arms ,  By  M  de  Franchevijlle.  The  defign  of 
this  Memoir  (which  concludes  the  volume)  is  to  fhew,  that  the 
firft  nobles  ufed  a  marie  of  diftinFtion,  by  way  of  ornament,  and 
as  the  writer  is  perfuaded,  that  the  prerogative  of  nobility, 
among  the  ancients,  was  equal  among  all  the  nobles  of  both 
fexes,  and  was  transmitted  from  parents  to  children,  as  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  he  concludes  from  thence  that  the  diftin&ive  mark 
was  uniform ,  unchangeable ,  ccn/lantly  ufed,  and  hereditary  in  each 
family.  It  is  under  thefe  characters,  that  our  Academician  goes 
a  hunting  in  the  prefent  Memoir,  after  this  ancient  mark:  — 
and  when  he  found  it, — what  then? 

Concerning  the  Problem  of  Molyneux.  By  M.  Merian  :  fifth 
Memoir  *  : — After  having  refuted,  by  the  theory  of  Dr.  Berkeley , 
the  fundamental  propofition  of  thofe  philofophers  who  affirm, 
that  the  man  born  blind  would,  on  recovering  his  fight,  diftin- 
guifti  the  globe  from  the  cube,  M.  Merian  applies  the  fame 
theory  to  each  of  their  reafonings  in  particular.  The  argu¬ 
ments  o'  Condillac  and  Diderot  give  him  little  trouble,  as  they 
are  founded  upon  the  identity  or  refemhlance  of  the  ideas  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  mind  by  the  fenfes  of  feeing  and  touching,  which 
identity  and  refemblance  were  (hewn  to  be  a  groundlefs  fancy, 
in  a  preceding  memoir. 

The  argument  of  Dr.  fur  in  is  treated  with  more  refpeCI,  and 
is  difeufted  with  the  attention  it  deferves.  That  ingenious  man, 
confidering  the  uniformity  of  the  globe,  as  equally  perceivable  by 
fight  and  touch,  concluded  from  thence  that  the  blind  man  re- 
itored  to  fight  would  diftinguifh  it  from  the  cube.  This  fup- 
pofes,  fays  M.  Merian ,  feveral  things,  that  are  not  to  be 
admitted  without  examination.  It  fuppofes,  firft ,  that  the  man 
has  been  made  to  comprehend  that  the  objects,  which  he  has 
before  his  eyes,  are  the  fame  objects  that  he  had  before  touched. 
— Secondly ,  That  the  notion  of  uniformity  will  prefent  itfelf  to 
his  mind  as  foon  as  he  fees  the  globe  ;  and  thirdly ,  That  a  man 
who  never  Jaw  before,  knows,  neverthelefs,  and  is  perfuaded 
before  hand,  that  what  is  uniform  to  the  touch  muft  be  fo  to  the 
fight.- — But  in  the  firft  place,  fays  M.  Merian,  it  has  been  de- 

Vide  App.  to  Rev.  Vol.  lv.  p.  498. 
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monftrated  before,  that  objects  vifible  and  obje&s  tangible  are 
(when  confidered  with  refpeCt  to  the  mode  of  perception)  hete¬ 
rogeneous  things,  and  no  one  can  be  fo  fenfible  of  this  as  the 
blind  man,  who  (even  were  thefe  objeCts  identical  or  homoge¬ 
neous)  could  never  believe  it  without  giving  the  lie  to  his  inward 
feelings,  which  tell  him  the  contrary.  As  he  has  no  abftraCt 
idea  of  figure,  he  can  have  no  conception  of  any  figures,  but 
of  thofe  that  are  tangible.  The  terms  uniformity  of  figure,  recal 
to  him  no  other  idea  of  uniformity,  but  that  precifely,  which  he 
had  received  by  his  touch,  and  which  is  infeparable  from  the 
tangible  objects  of  which  he  retains  the  remembrance.  He 
will  therefore  be  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  that  a  property, 
which  is  infeparable  from  the  fenfation  he  had  received  by  his 
touch,  may  be  analogous  or  conformable  to  the  perceptions  he 
receives  by  his  fight.  He  cannot  furely  conjecture,  that  there 
are  terms  in  our  language,  which  cuftom,  founded  on  the  aflo- 
ciation  that  has  been  formed  between  fight  and  touch ,  has  fo  far 
alienated  from  their  primitive  fignification,  2s  to  render  them 
equally  applicable  to  both  fenfes,  fince  in  him  thefe  two  fenfes 
have  never  been  aflbciated.  Thefe  terms  would  be  to  him  a  new 

language. - If  nature,  continues  our  Academician,  formed  or 

unfolded  within  us  a  fixth  fenfe,  which  gave  us  perceptions  of 
objects  and  qualities  of  a  kind  entirely  fingular  and  new,  could 
'  we  immediately  apply  our  language  to  the  defcription  of  thefe 
objeCts  and  qualities,  and  thus  conneCt  our  new  ideas  with  our 
preceding  ones  ?  no  furely  :  Now,  the  fifth  fenfe  (fight)  is  to 
the  man  born  blind,  direCtly  what  the  fixth  fenfe  would  be  to 
us.  From  hence,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  confiderations, 
(which  the  length  we  have  already  given  to  this  extraCt  forbids 
us  to  enumerate)  M.  Merian  concludes  that  the  blind  man  in 
queftion  mu  ft  contradict  palpably  his  own  experience,  if  he  looks 
for  a  greater  correfpondence  between  the  globe,  which  he  fees 
and  that  which  he  touches ,  than  between  thefe  latter  and  any 
other  qualities  perceived  by  the  fmell,  the  tajle,  or  the  fenfe  of 
hearing. 

Our  Academician  goes  ftill  farther  :  he  fuppofes  that  the  blind 
man  is  engaged  by  an  implicit  faith,  to  renounce  fo  far  his  un- 
derftanding  and  feeling  as  to  believe  that  what  is  uniform  to  one 
fenfe,  is  fo  to  another,  and  that  confequently  the  tangible  uni¬ 
formity  of  an  objeCt  will  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  when  it  fees 
that  objeCt.  What  happens  then  ?  why  the  man  is  led  to  reafon 
upon  a  principle,  which  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  falfe,  not 
only  when  applied  to  the  touch  compared  with  the  other  fenfes, 
but  alfo  when  applied  to  fight  itfelf  confronted  with  touch.  A 
flane  illuminated  with  various  colours,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  land- 
fcape  drawn  by  a  painter,  is  uniform  to  the  touch,  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fo  to  the  fight. 
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Do  then  /%/;/  and  touch  contradict  each  other?  No,  fays  our 
Academician,  no  more  than  hearing  and  fuelling  do,  which  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  fight  and  touch  are  in  the  fame  cafe. 
Sight  has  for  its  obje&  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  bodies, 
with  their  various  refractions,  according  to  the  mediums  through 
which  they  pafs,  but  touch  has  for  its  objects  the  bodies  them- 
felves.  The  vifible  oar  is  broken  in  the  water,  the  vifible  fteeple 
is  rounds  a  certain  diftance,  and  thefe  appearances  refult  from 
the  invariable  laws  of  optics, — -but  the  tangible  oar  and  fteeple 
are  quite  other  things,  and  here  therefore  there  is  neither  com¬ 
petition  nor  contradiction. 

Our  Author  applies,  with  fuccefs,  the  theory  of  Berkeley  to 
the  two  arguments  of  Leibnitz,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  me¬ 
moir.  The  firft  of  thefe  coincides  with  that  of  fur  in ,  already 
taken  notice  of,  which  was  drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
globe.  The  fecond,  which  alone  deferved  notice,  is  as  follows: 
The  man  born  blind  may  learn  geometry,  and  his  geometry 
would  be  the  fame  with  that  of  a  man  born  paralytic,  who 
would  have  no  knowledge  of  figures  but  by  fight.  Now  thefe 
two  geometries  being  the  fame,  touch  and  fight ,  would  Leibnitz 
fay,  rnufl  neceffarily  furnifh  the  fame  eilential  and  funda¬ 
mental  ideas,  though  they  did  not  furnifh  images  and  repre- 
fentations  belonging  in  common  to  the  two  fenfes.  Berkeley 
would  reply  :  That  there  is  no  geometry  without  fenfible  ima¬ 
ges  :  abftract  ex.tepfioji  and  figure  are  nothing:  befides,  tangible 
extenfion  and  figure  are  the  peculiar,  and  indeed  the  only  object 
of  geometry  \  and  thus  a  man  born  blind  may  become  a  geome¬ 
trician  ;  but  a  man  deprived  of  touchy  and  confined  to  light,  like 
the  paralytic  of  Leibnitz,  is  abfolutely  incapable  of  learning 
that  fcience,  he  can  know  nothing  of  jolids ,  nor  can  he  make 
life  of  the  rule  and  compafs. 

Finally,  M.  Merian  puts  off  the  -perfonage  of  Dr.  Berkeley, 
which  he  had  affumed  in  order  to  explain  his  theory,  to  give  it 
a  fair  hearing,  and  to  apply  it  to  his  purpofe  \  which  he  has 
done,  indeed,  in  a  moft  acute,  judicious,  and  interefling  man¬ 
ner,  though  we  have  feen  fome  weak  fides  in  his  application, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  in  lilencc,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  length  to  which  this  extract  has  already  fwelled.  This 
ingenious  Academician  promifes  us  another  memoir  on  this  cu¬ 
rious  fubjeci,  containing  lome  remarks,  which  will  introduce 
a  theory  more  recent  than  any  yet  mentioned. — We  fhall  expet 
it  witn  impatience,  as  we  find  the  metaphyfics  of  M.  Merian, 
much  more  luminous  and  fenfible,  than  thofe  in  which  we  are 
going  to  gropej  in  a  fubfequent  Memoir  * 
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rpHE  hiftorical  part  of  this  volume,  which  comprehend 
j]  extracts  from,  or  furnmaries  of,  the  more  voluminous 


productions  of 
articles 


the  members  of  the  Academy,  con  fills  of  fifteen 
;  and  the  memoirs  amount  to  the  fame  number.  In  giv¬ 


ing  an  account  of  thefe  articles,  we  (hall  follow  our  ufual  me¬ 

thod. 

Historical  Part. 


Refearches  concerning  the  Exercife  of  Swimmings  among  the 
Ancients ,  and  the  Advantage  they,  derived  from  it.  There  are 
a  great  many  {lories  about  fvvimming  in  this  piece  ;  but  they 
are  rather  entertaining  than  inftrudlive- — for  all  we  learn  here 
is,  .that  fwimming  is  a  wholefome  exercife— -that  it  may  keep 
.  people  from  drowning — that  it  was  pradtifed  universally  by  the 
ancients,  the  Perfians  excepted,-— that  it  has  been  abufed  to  the 
purpofes  of  impudicity,  &c. 

Hijiorical  inquiries  concerning  the  JSfemean  Games.  T  he  fubjedl 
of  this  piece  is  curious  and  intereiling,  as  it  may  tend  to  throw 
fome  light  upon  the  genius,  character,  paffions,  and  fentiments 
of  a  famous  people  ;  but  it  is  involved  in  obfeurity.  To  remove 
this,  as  far  as  is  poffible,  M.  d’ANssE  de  VIlloison  enquires 
here  into— the  iituation  of  the  country,  where  thefe  games  were 
celebrated, — the  origin  of  their  name,— -the  perfons  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  eflablifhment, — the  prizes  that  were  diffributed 
to  the  vidlors, — the  judges  who  prefided  at  them, — the  qualities 
required  in  the  competitors, — -the  three  claffes  of  agoniftic  exer- 
cifes  that  were  introduced  into  thefe  games,  at  different  times, 
- — the  time  of  their  celebration,  and  entire  ceffation,— the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Nemeades  to  the  Olympiades  and  Pythiades.  Such 
are  the  principal  objedls,  that  are  learnedly  difeuffed  by  M.  DE 
V  ILL  OISON. 

Obfervations  on  a  Pafage  of  Strabo ,  which  feems  to  place  between 
Genoa  and  Placentia ,  two  other  Cities ,  named  Diacuista  and 
Jelleia,  By  M.  de  Brequigny. 

An  EJfay ,  defigned  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Treatife  of  Henry  Ste¬ 
phen  s^  concerning  the  Conformity  between  the  French  Language  and 
tlye  Greek .  By  M.  Dacier  :  as  feeble  and  hypothetical  as  the 
treatife  of  Henry  Stephens. 

Critical  Refearches  concerning  the  vulgar  ( or  modern )  Greek . 
By  M,  de  Villoison.  it  is  not  on  the  changes  that  the  Greek 
Janguage  has  undergone,  nor  on  the  various  periods  of  its  alte¬ 
ration 
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ration  and  decline,  that  this  learned  Academician  enlarges  :  he 
fixes  his  attention  only  upon  the  drofs  of  the  metal,  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  edifice.  He  fhews  firft,  the  utility  of  the  vulgar 
Greek,  not  only  to  travellers  and  merchants,  but  alfo  to  theolo¬ 
gical  philologies  and  critics.  He  afterwards  takes  notice  of  the 
remote  antiquity  of  the  vulgar  Greek,  of  the  three  kinds  of 
Greek  fpoken  at  this  day  by  the  learned  in  that  country,  even 
the  literal ,  which  is  ufed  in  celebrating  mafs,  and  in  divine  wor- 
fhip,  the  ecclefiaftical  which  is  employed  in  fermons,  homilies, 
and  the  letters  of  the  patriarchs,  which  refembles  the  literal, 
but  is  inferior  to  it  in  purity,  and  the  vulgar ,  which  is  divided 
into  feventy-two  dialects, — the  confideration  of  which  is  referved 
for  a  fubfequent  volume.  \ 

Memoir  concerning  the  Superfition  of  different  Nations  with  refpedl 
to  Dreams.  By  M.  de  Burigny.  ' 

Critical  Ohfervations  on  the  miflive  Letters  of  the  Ancients .  By  the 
fame.  There  are  more  words  than  wifdom  in  thefe  two  Memoirs. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Hiftory  and  Remains  of  the  City  of  Ccefarea  in 
Mauritania , — Theffalonica — and  Pergamus.  Thefe  three  cities, 
whofe  hiftory  and  remains  are  contained  in  three  diftineft  Difler- 
tations,  gave  the  late  learned  Abbe  Belley  occafton  to  regale  the 
antiquaries  with  three  prodigious  Fercula  of  erudition.  This 
laborious  Academician  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  prefent 
world. 

Memoir  concerning  Appicn — Memoir  relating  to  Demetrius  the 
Cynic . — Thefe  two  by  the  fame. 

Ohfervations  concerning  the  Hiftory  and fo?ne  Medals  of  Drusus 
Cjesar,  Son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, — defigned  as  a  Defence  of 
feveral  Writers  of  Roman  Hiftory .  Here  we  have  the  laft  acade¬ 
mical  words  of  the  Abbe  Belley. 

Memoir  relating  to  the  Caufes ,  which  aholijhed  Slavery  in  France , 
and  to  the  Origin  of  Municipal  Government .  By  M.  Dupuy. 

Thefe  pieces  are  followed  by  the  Eulogies  of  eight  Member* 
of  the  Academy,  who  died  between  1770  and  1772  inclufive  5 
viz.  the  Prefident  Henault^  and  MefT.  Bonamyy  Schoepfift  Gihert , 
patty,  Mignotr  Belley ,  and  Mazocchi. 

Memoir  s,' 

Memoir  XU.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  and  XVI.  Concerning  the  Pbe~ 
nicians .  In  thefe  Memoirs  the  Phenician  worihip,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  of  that  people,  as  alfo  the  conftitution  of  their 
civil  rrovernment,  and  the  various  revolutions  it  underwent,  are 
difeufted  with  a  great  profufioil  of  learning,  unaccountable  re¬ 
petitions,  and  a  palpable  negledl  of  precihon  and  order.  But 
a  good  deal  of  inftrudtion,  though  not  always  of  the  frefheft: 
kind,  may  be  picked  up  here  and  therefrom  thefe  papers,  which, 
indeed,  contain  as  circumftantial  an  account  of  the  religious  prac¬ 
tices 
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tices  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  nations,  as  of  thofe  of 
the  Phenicians.  Our  Academician  fhews  the  tranfition  from 
facrifices  of  milk  and  vegetables;  to  bloody  oblation^  and  human 
viCfims  among  the  Phenicians  ;  defcribes  the  places  of  their  wor- 
fhip,  the  nature  of  their  temples,  and  obferves  among  oilier 
things,  that  their  chufsng  the  mountains  and  high  places  for 
their  worfhip,  may  have  been  occafioned  by  two  reafons,  that 
of  the  high  places  having  been  naturally  the  firft  habitation  of 
fuch  as  had  efcaped  from  the  general  flood,  and  confequently 
the  firft  fcene  of  their  religious  oblations,  which  mail  have 
made  a  deep  and  lading  impreflion  on  their  minds  ;  and  alfo  the 
iolitude  and  fllence  that  render  thefe  places  fit  for  the  exercifes  of 
devotion.  His  account  of  the  portable  temples  of  the  Pheni¬ 
cians  is  curious,  and  is  well  compiled  from  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
Euftathius,  and  Apuleius  ;  and  the  imitation  of  the  fymbolic  re- 
prefentations  of  the  Deity,  contained  in  thefe  temples,  by  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  is  well  in  veftigated  :  but  there  is  nothing  very 
new  in  all  this.  What  he  fays  of  the  priefts  and  myftcries  of 
the  Phenicians,  is  replete  with  faCts,  but  the  Critical  and  Phihfi *- 
phi  cal  fpirit  of  combination,  is  greatly  defeChve  in  thefe  narra¬ 
tions  ;  we  may  fay  the  fame  thing  of  his  accounts  of  divination 
and  circumciflon. 

The  political  part  of  thefe  Memoirs  is  a  collection  (or  rather 
a  rude  indigefted  heap)  of  all  the  faCfs  and  fables  that  enter  into 
the  Phenician  Hiftory.  —  But  the  Author  of  thefe  Papers  is  lately 
dead  :  De  mortals  nil  nifi  bGnum  : 

A  Memoir ,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  Books ,  called  Zen  da, 
which  were  depofited  in  the  (French)  King's  Library ,  the  15 th  of 
March  1762,  are  the  Works  of  Zoroajler^  or ,  at  leaf},  are  as  an¬ 
cient  as  that  Lawgiver.  By  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron.  Firft 
Part. — This  Paper  was  publifhed  in  1769  in  the  Journal  des 
bavans  (lor  May  and  June) ;  but  as  the  Zendavejta  has  appeared 
fince  that  time,  together  with  fome  Memoirs  of  M.  Du  Per¬ 
ron,  relative  to  that  Work,  it  is  republifhed  here  with  the  ad¬ 
ditions  and  corrections  which  became  neceflary  on  that  account. 
The  learned  Academician,  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  Memoir, 
that  Zofoafter’s  writings  are  {fill  extant, — that  they  neither  be¬ 
long  to  the  productions  of  the  Gnoftics  nor  to  thofe  of  the  Helle- 
niftical  Jews  ;  that  they  are  comprehended  in  the  Z end,  and 
carry  undoubted  marks  of  authenticity ;  and  that  the  arguments 
of  Brucker,  and  other  learned  men  in  favour  of  a  contrary  hy- 
pothefis,  are  entirely  inconclufive.  This  Memoir,  which  is  a 
prodigious  pile  of  erudition,  contains  200  pages,  including  a 
curious  lift  of  xxi  Nojks  or  portions  of  the  A  vest  a. 

An  Hijlorical  EJfay  concerning  the  Study  of  Philofophy  among  the 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  China.  By  M.  de  Guignes.  We  have 
no f,  as  yet,  found  out  the  cradle  of  Philofophy,  to  which  fo 

many 
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many  nations  pretend,  nor  the  precife  time,  when  this  precious 
child  of  wifdom  was  firft  rocked  by  the  fages  of  antiquity.  The 
Chinefe,  as  is  well  known,  bear  very  high  their  pretenfions  in 
tins  matter,  and  carry  fo  far  back  the  date  of  their  Philofopbical 
knowledge  in  the  records  of  an  Hiftory  fo  obfcure  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  that,  what  they  lay  on  this  head  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
without  examination,  and  will  not  perhaps  ftand  the  teft  of  it. 
M.  de  Guignes  thinks,  that  the  Miflionaries  have  given  us 
very  little  information  on  this  point,  having  almoft  entirely 
confined  their  accounts  of  the  Chinefe  Philofopby  to  Confucius 
and  his  doctrines  ;  he  therefore  propofes,  in  this  EfTay,  to  col¬ 
led!  every  thing  that  he  has  met  with,  in  his  refearches,  relative 
to  the  Philofophers,  who  preceded  that  Sage,  and  to  give  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  Lao-tfe ,  of  whom  the  Miflionaries  have 
only  mentioned  the  name,  and  with  refpedf:  to  whofe  time  the 
learned,  among  the  Chinefe,  are  far  from  being  agreed,  though 
the  writers  above  mentioned  reprefent  him  as  the  cotemporary  of 
Confu  cius.  The  refearches  of  our  Academician  into  the  Hiftory 
of  the  firfk  Chinefe  Philofophers  are  comprehended  in  two  Me¬ 
moirs.  In  the  firjl  he  treats  concerning  Th$  School  of  the  Learned , 
which  the  Chinefe  call  fu-kia ;  and  in  the  fecond ,  of  the  School 
of  Lao-tfe^  which  they  call  Tao-kia :  Tao  and  Lao-tfe  being  the 
fame  perfon. 

Memoir  I. 

The  Chinefe  Literati,  in  all  the  periods  of  that  monarchy, 
have  applied  themfelves  lefs  to  the  ftudy  of  Nature  and  to  the  re¬ 
fearches  of  Natural  Philofophy,  than  to  moral  inquiries,  the 
practical  feience  of  life  and  internal  polity  and  manners.  And 
as  the  number  of  their  Philofophers  was  too  great  to  render  a 
uniformity  of  opinion  poffible,  fo  China,  like  Greece,  faw  a 
variety  of  fchools  arifing  from  time  to  time,  of  which  the  oppo- 
fite  fentiments  were  (as  is  ufual)  accompanied  with  a  fpirit 
perfecution  :  and  this  fpirit  acquired  a  peculiar  degree  of  afperity 
from  this  circumftance,  that  fome  of  thefe  fchools,  whofe  ori¬ 
ginal  objed!  was  only  Philofophy,  afiumed  gradually,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  afped!  of  religious  fedls. 

The  Ju-kia  or  School  of  the  Learned  (which  is  the  fubjedt  of 
this  Memoir),  maintains  ftill  its  high  credit :  the  religion  of  the 
empire  makes  a  part  of  its  aodtrine  ;  which  our  Author  proves 
(by  a  long  firing  of  authorities  with  hard  names)  to  be  the  fame 
religion,  that  took  place  from  the  very  origin  of  the  monarchy. 
Th  is  fchool,  however,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  was  fubjedled  to  va¬ 
rious  revolutions. — It  buffered  an  almoft  total  ecliple  during  the 
wars  that  diftradled  the  empire,  fome  ages  after  the  reign  of 
Vou-vang it  was  reftored  to  its  luftre  in  the  6th  century  before 
the  Chriftian  rera,  by  Confucius  ;  it  fuffered  again  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Cki-hoang-ti ,  whofe  zeal  for  the  School  or  Lao-tfe ,  in 
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which  the  Books  King  (which  are  the  Gofpel  of  the  School 
the  Learned),  are  not  held  as  facred,  engaged  him  to  order  al^ 
thefe  books  to  be  burnt,  and  all  thofe,  who  attempted  to  conceal 
or  preferve  them  to  be  put  to  death. — The  firffc  Princes  of  the 
Dynafty  of  Han,  who  fucceeded  this  incendiary,  made  diligent 
fearch  after  all  the  copies  of  the  King ,  which  efcaped  this  con¬ 
flagration,  and  the  ftudy  of  morality  was  again  revived.  But 
natural  knowledge  ftill  remained  uncultivated  ;  and  it  was  not 
before  the  Dynafty  of  the  Song ,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu¬ 
ries  after  Chrift,  that  the  Chinefe  Philofophers  formed  hypo- 
thefes  concerning  the  natural  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  difcuffions  of  a  fcholaftic  kind,  in  confequence,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  intercourfe  they  had  long  kept  up  with  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  who  ftudied,  with^rdor,  the  works  of  Ariftotle, 

It  is  not,  however,  the  defign  of  our  Academician  to  treat  of 
the  ftate  of  natural  philofophy,  morals  and  religion,  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  periods  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  :  he  confines  himfelf  to  the 
ancient  literati,  who  lived  before  Confucius ,  or  were  the  Con¬ 
temporaries  of  that  great  man,  and  to  the  writings  which  were 
compofed  by  his  firft  difciples.  He  gives  a  large  lift  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  productions  of  thefe  fages,  which  we  pafs  over  in  filence  ; 
as  alfo  his  accounts  of  the  life  and  doCtrines  of  Confucius,  which 
are  well  known.  He  dwells  with  complacence  upon  feme  an¬ 
cient  remains  of  the  fchool  of  the  learned ,  which  feem  to  contain 
the  doCtrines  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  thus  lend  a 
prop  to  his  favourite  hypothefis  of  the  derivation  of  the  Chinefe 
from  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have 
taken  his  philofophical  fyftem.  A  chapter  of  the  Chou- king, 
entitled  Hong  fan ,  or  the  Sublime  Rule,  of  which  the  miftionaries 
fpeak  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt,  on  account  of  its  fup- 
pofed  obfeurity,  is  alleged  by  M.  de  Guignes  as  a  demon- 
ftration  of  the  conformity  between  the  doCfrine  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Chinefe,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  fchool  of  Py¬ 
thagoras.  The  conformity  is,  indeed,  ftriking  :  the  chapter  in 
queftion  mentions  the  Chinefe  table  or  chart,  in  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  harmony  fubfifting  between  the 
natural  and  moral  world,  were  illuftrated  by  a  certain  arrange¬ 
ment  of  numbers.  Thefe  are  learnedly  explained  in  the  Memoir 
before  us,  and  the  fympathy  of  mufic  and  numbers  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  univerfe  is  circumftantially  unfolded.  We 
refer  the  Reader  to  the  Memoir  for  farther  information  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  this  cabaliftical  difeufiion,  in  which  all  the  elements 
and  powers  of  nature  are  exprefled  by  numbers  ;  in  which  the 
tones  of  mufic  correfpond  with  the  feafons,  and  months,  with 
the  duties  of  morality,  and  the  different  and  refpeCtive  ceremo¬ 
nies  that  the  ancient  Chinefe  ufed  in  the  worfhip  of  heaven, 
earth,  their  anceftors,  the  fpirits,  &c.  and  in  which  mufic  is 
the  bails  of  all  the  fciences,  and  more  efpecially  of  the  fciences 
App,  Rev*  Vol.lviii*  N  n  of 
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of  morals  and  politics, — We  admire  the  labour  that  M.  de 
Guignes  has  employed  in  ccmpofing  and  digefling  this  Memoir, 
and  we  learn  from  hence,  that  in  the  wide  fields  of  literature 
there  is  food  for  every  kind  of  appetite,  natural  and  artificial. 

It  appears  evident,  by  the  refearches  of  this  learned  Acade¬ 
mician,  that,  in  the  hifiory  of  the  two  firft  Chinefe  Dinafties, 
there  are  no  remains  or  traces  of  philofophy,  and  that  it  is  only 
in  the  third,  which  commenced  about  the  year  1122  before  the 
Chriflian  ./Era,  that  we  begin  to  difcover  the  firit  marks  of 
fomething  like  philofophical  fcience. 

Memoir  II* 

The  fubjeCl  of  this  fecond  Memoir  is  the  fchool  of  'Tap,  or 
Lao-tfe.  The  fchool  of  the  learned  beheld  with  pity  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  human  nature,  and  endeavoured,  by  their  examples  and 
difcourfes,  to  reeal  men  from  their  deviations  to  the  practice  of 
virtue;  on  the  contrary,  the  fchool  of  Tao  or  Lao-tfe,  perfuaded 
that  mankind  were  not  only  corrupt,  but  incorrigible,  fled 
from  fociety,  lived  fequeflered  from  the  world,  and,  confining 
all  their  views  to  themfelves,  fought  for  their  happinefs  in  an 
auftere  and  frugal  life.  The  time  when  the  head  of  this  fchool 
lived,  has  been  debated  among  the  learned  even  in  China  ;  the 
accounts  which  M.  de  Guignes  gives  us,,  of  the  Chinefe  philofo- 
phers  before  Tao,  are  treated  by,  himfelf  as  fabulous,  yet  they 
take  up  many  pages,  and  have  not  even  the  merit  of  fables, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  interefling  to  the  imagination.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  abfurd,  obfcure,  and  trivial,, 
than  the  maxims  and  tenets  that  are  here  feraped  together,  inco¬ 
herently  enough, — -With  refpecl  to  Tao  or  Lao-tfe,  our  Author 
(after  confulting  one  hiftoriam,  who  affirms  that  he  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  frar,  and  another,  who  relates  that  he  was  feventy 
years  in  his  mother’s  womb)  fuppofes  that  he  lived  in  the  feventh, 
or  eighth  century  before  Chrifl.  The  principal  work  of  this 
philolopher  is  the  Tao- te - king,.  i.  e.  the  Book  of  the  Power  of  Tao  ; 
it  is  univerfally  considered  by  the  Chinefe  as  the  production  of 
this  pretended  fage  ;  and  as  M.  de  Guignes  deems  it  the  mofl 
important  of  all  the  writings  of  Tao,  and  as  containing  the  an¬ 
cient  doCtrine  of  his  fchool,  he  gives  us  here  ample  extraCts 
from  it,  which  are,  in  general,  fuch  effufions  of  nonfenfe  as  fur- 
pafs  perhaps  the  moft  extravagant  ravings  that  ever  were  heard 
in  the  cells  of  Bedlam.  There  are,  however,  among  the 
eighty-one  paragraphs ,  that  compoie  this  book,  fome  ftrokes, 
that  difcover  a  glimpfe  of  the  fublime  atnidfl  their  obfcurity,  like 
a  feeble  flafh  from  a  cloud,  and  others  that  refemble  the  maxims 
of  Stoiciim. — What  is  here  faid  of  the  Tao,  the  only  divinity 
mentioned  in  the  book,  is  the  only  one  of  the  feveral  para¬ 
graphs  quoted  by  our  Academician,  that  conveys  any  thing 
like  meaning.  “  The  Tao  (fays  Lao-tfe,  and  the  Reader  mult 
excufe  the  bull)  has  no  name,  and  it  is  impoffibk  to  know  him: 
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he  is  the  principle  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all  beings* 
— -incomprehenfible  and  moil  intelligent. ” — Again  ~~u  This  T  ao 
produced  one,  one  produced  two,  two  produced  three ,  and  three 
produced  all  things.5’  1  hat  this  fentence  may  not  be  carried* 
as  an  auxiliary*  into  the  field  of  polemic  theology,  we  rrsuft  ob« 
ferve,  that  by  the  term  one,  the  Chinefe  doctor  u n uteri: oou  Vv  a- 
ter,  by  two  Fire,  and  by  three ,  Wood.  Here  we  have 
another  excellent  paragraph  in  point  of  perfpicuity  :  rifum  te~ 
neatis !  ct  The  heavens  arrive  at  unity  by  purity,— the  earth 
arrives  at  unity  by  tranquillity, — the  rmnd  arrives  at  unity  by 
intelligence, — -the  void  (vacuum)  arrives  at  unity  by  plenitude, 

< — things  arrive  at  unity  by  production — fovereigns  arrive  at 
unity  by  juftice  :  if  things  are  not  fo,  continues  Lao-tfe ,  (reium** 
ing  all  the  links  of  this  feries)  ail  mu  ft  be  deftroyedf  NoW 
Lao-tfe  may  have  attached  home  ideas  to  this  jingle  of  words, 
but  vve  can  attach  none.  His  moral  precepts  are  more  clear, 
and  are  fometimes  fenfible :  they  turn  upon  apathy,  humility, 
and  felf-government,  on  the  contempt  of  riches  ;  all  which  he 
lays  down  as  the  bafis  of  true  glory  and  exaltation* 

The  fchool  of  Lao-tfe  or  Lao,  combined  together  religion  and 
philofophy,  affirmed  the  poffibility  of  preventing  death  by  a 
golden  pill,  and  a  certain  beverage,  which  were  the  objedfs 
of  their  deep  and  affiduous  relearches,  pretended  (by  the  help 
of  chemilfry  and  magic)  to  do  fupernatural  things,  luch  as  to 
difpofe  of  rain,  florms,  and  thunder,  and  command,  reftrain  or 
modify  them  at  plealure.  Thus  the  fchool  of  T  ao  obtained 
a  high  degree  of  credit  in  the  efieem  of  certain  princes,  and  in, 
the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  a  zeal  for  this  leCt,  that* 
engaged  the  emperor  Cbi-hoang  ti  to  burn  the  books  of  the 
fchool  of  the  learned.  But  thele  magical  tricks,  which  raifed 
their  reputation,  for  fome  time,  occafioned,  at  length,  their  dil- 
grace.  The  doftrine  of  Confucius,  which  was  collected,  in 
part,  from  the  remains  of  the  fchool  of  the  learned ,  became  the 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  the  fchool  of  Lao-tfe  was  left  to  the 
populace. 

Thus,  according  to  our  Academician,  the  do&rine  of  Pytha* 
goras  leems  to  have  formed  (if  there  be  nor  fancies  connatural; 
to  minds  of  a  certain  turn,  and  in  limiiar  circum (lances,  which 
therefore  may  exilf  in  diftant  regions  without  traditionary  com«* 
munication)  two  fchools  in  China,  that  of  the  learned,  who* 
involving  their  fpeculative  lcience  m  the  myiferious  laoyrmth  of 
mulic  and  numbers,  chole,  in  tneir  practical  lie  lions  and  inftruo 
tions,  the  plaineft  rules  and  maxims  of  mora  ity —  and  the  Ichool 
of  Tao,  whole  followers  applied  themleives  to  the  iludy  of 
magic,  and  difdained  to  form  or  cor  reft  the  manners  of  man¬ 
kind.  Thefe  two  fchools  ftill  exiil— but  the  latter  is  funk  into 
contempt. 

N  n  %  Reflection} 
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Reflexions  on  an  Indian  hook  called  Bagavadam,  one  of  ihe  eigh¬ 
teen  Pouranam,  or  facred  Rooks  of  the  Indians ,  of  which  a  Tranfation 
iv a 5  fent  in  1769  to  M .  Berlin^  Minifter  and  Secretary  of  State . 
By  M.  de  Guignes.  It  is  the  fate,  and  feems  to  be  the  tafte, 
of  this  learned  man,  to  be  almoft  always  wading  through  the 
clouds  of  philology,  to  fnuff  up  conje&ures.  In  the  piece,  how¬ 
ever,  now  before  us,  he  makes  good  ufe  of  his  critical  acumen , 
and  the  object  is  of  fome  confequence.  This  Bagavadam ,  or 
Divine  Hijlory ,  which  claims  an  antiquity  of  above  five  thou- 
fand  years,  and  has  given  rife  to  a  fuppofition,  that  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  from  the  Indians,  has  been  tranflated  into  French 
by  Meridas  Poulle,  of  Indian  origin,  chief  interpreter  to  the 
fupreme  council  of  Pondicherry,  and  dedicated  to  his  protedtor, 
M.  Bertin.  The  tranflator  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  the 
book  was  compofed  by  Viaffer  the  fon  of  Brahma,  the  fame  who 
digefted  the  four  Vedam,  and  is  of  facred  authority  among  the 
Vaijfchtnaver ,  or  thofe  who  confider  Vifchnow  as  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  French  tranfiation  was  made  from  a  verfion  in 
Hamoul'y  for  the  language  of  the  original  text  is  the  Sanf Cretan , 
or  facred  language  of  the  Indians.  M.  de  Guignes  collects  all 
the  traditions  and  relations  of  the  Indians,  that  are  defigned  to 
afeertain  the  antiquity  of  this  book ;  and  they  all  tend  to  date  its 
compofition  from  the  year  3116  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  He 
then  proceeds  to  examine  the  pretenfions  of  this  book  to  fuch  a 
remote  antiquity,  and  both  finds  and  proves  them  unfatisfadfory. 
Among  other  things  he  copies  from  it  a  curious  chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  India ,  which  furnifhes  evident  proofs  that  the  Bagava¬ 
dam  is  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than  the  Indians  pretend,  not 
to  mention  an  account  of  the  deluge  contained  in  this  chronicle, 
which  has  been  probably  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Chrif- 
tians  or  Jews,  and  been  disfigured  into  a  conformity  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Indian  theology,  by  the  addition  of  fome  fabulous 
circumftances.  M.  de  Guignes  finds  alfo,  in  this  book,  the 
vefliges  of  foreign,  nay  even  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  which 
betray  a  modern  date  ;  and  he  thinks  it  abfurd  to  explain  this  by 
the  confufion  of  tongues  after  the  deluge,  fince  the  Greeks 
(who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Badtria  after  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  after  the  deftrudtion  of  that  kingdom,  fettled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus)  muff  (or  may)  have  conveyed  inftrudtion 
to  that  people,  as  alfo  the  Romans,  who  followed  their  example  ; 
and  fince  it  is  well  knoWn  that  the  Arabians  carried  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Ariftotle  into  India. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Hellenifmus,  or 
concerning  the  Religion  of  Greece .  Memoir  Vil,  and  VIII.  By 
the  Abbe  Foucher. 
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In  the  firft  of  thefe  Memoirs  we  have  an  account  of  the  Phe- 
nician  ' Theopbdntes  (i.  e.  appearances  of  deities  in  human  forms). 
Xn  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  this  Memoir,  the  very  learned 
and  judicious  Abbe  inveftigates  the  origin,  and  unfolds  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  idolatry  that  reigned  among  the  I  henicians  j  and  in 
the  third  part,  difcuffes  the  two  following  queftions :  Did 
the  Phenicians  pay  divine  worfhty  and  adoration  to  men  What 
were  the  men  to  whom  this  worjhip  was  paid ?  The  learned  Frerety 
who  examined,  with  his  ufual  fagacity  and  erudition,  the  former 
of  thefe  queftions,  and  decided  it  in  the  negative,  is,  we  think, 
refuted  with  great  modefty,  candour,  and  dexterity,  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  Memoir,  who  in  the  courle  of  his  reasoning  appre¬ 
ciates,  with  exquifite  judgment,  the  credit  that  is  due  to  the 
Fragment  of  Sanchoniathony  and  fteers  a  wife  and  middle  way 
between  the  fupercilious  contempt,  and  enthufiaftic  veneration, 
with  which  that  hiftorical  relic  has  been  treated  by  different 
writers.— The  fourth  part  of  this  feventh  Memoir  contains  ari 
account  of  the  new  TheophanieSy  which  took  place  among  the 
A  {Tyrians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Phenicians.— To  under- 
ftand  what  our  Academician  means  by  the  new  Theophanies,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  Theophanies,  or  men  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  paid,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  hiftory,  muft  have  been  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  or 
thofe,  who  peopled  the  world  anew,  after  the  deluge:  for  our 
Academician  renders  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Phenicians 
(who  were  early  a  learned  people)  could  not  be  fo  ftupid  as  to 
take  (like  the  Greeks)  one  of  their  cotemporaries  for  a  god  ;  but 
they  were  more  eaftly  deceived  with  reipeft  to  the  ancient  heads 
of  the  nations,  whom  they  faw  (as  it  were)  magnified  through 
the  mift  of  antiquity,  and  fo  exalted  by  the  reports  of  tradition, 
that  they  appeared  above  the  common  meafure  of.  humanity. 
This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  Syrians  and  Afiyrians  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  hiftory  5  but  in  more  modern  times,  in  the 
reign  of  ManafTeh,  king  of  Judah,  and  from  thence  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  frenetic  habit  of  deify¬ 
ing  mortals  became  more  and  more  in  vogue.  Thefe  were, 
what  our  Author  calls,  the  new  Theophanies,  with  refpea  to 
which  our  Abbe  fhews,  that  the  eaftern  nations,  among  whom 
they  took  place,  did  not  look  upon  the  man,  as  become  a  god, 
but  as  being  no  man,  but  an  ancient  god,  descended  from  hea- 
ven,  under  a  human  form. — From  this  principle,  which  is 
learnedly  proved,  our  Author  throws  great  light  upon  the  orien¬ 
tal  deifications — the  principal  objedt  of  this  Memoir. 

The  eighth  Memoir,  contains  an  account  of  the  Indian, 
Peruvian,  Aufonian,  and  Celtic  Theophanies  ;  and  both  thefe 
papers  do  great  honour  to  the  extenfive  erudition  and  critica 

fagacity  of  the  Abbe  Foucher. 
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Memoirs  I.  IL  and  III.  Concerning  the  Alar ine  of  the  Ancients . 
By  M.  le  Roy. 

Thefe  inftru  clive  memoirs  have  been  publifhed  apart  in  a 
work,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  Foreign  Article  of  our  Review 
for  November  i  777. 


A  r  t.  IX. 

tableau  de  I'Hifoire  generale  des  Provinces  Unies ,  &c. — A  Sketch  of 
the  general  Hiitory  of  the  United  Provinces.  Voi.  111.  12  mo, 

1778- 

W'r  PI  E  N  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  volumes  of  this  Work  ap¬ 
peared,  we  took  the  liberty  to  fay,  that,  though  greatly 
defective  in  com  p.ofition  and  ftyle,  they  were  not  deftitute  of  a 
certain  degree  of  merit.  This  was  a  fentence  of  clemency  and 
indulgence,  which  in  courts  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  courts 
of  juftice,  may,  now  and  then,  be  pronounced  in  favour  of  an 
individual,  whole  cafe  and  circ  umfUnces  render  him  an  objebb 
of  mercy,  but  which  our  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  will  not  permit  us  to  pronounce  frequently.— 
Our  correfpohdents  at  Utrecht  and  Am  Herd  am  had  informed 
11s  that  M.  CTrisiBr,  the  Author  of  this  work,  though  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  complexion  fomewhat  rough,  cynical,  and  fanguine, 
was  neverthelefs  a  laborious  man,  who  compiled,  compcfed,  and 
tranflated  without  ceaftng,  and  thus  ate  the  bread  of  honeft  tn- 
duftry.  This,  iaft  circumftance  difarmed  our  critical  juftice. 
Jnftead  of  faying,  that  his  French  was  barbarous  and  difgufting 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  that  his  hiftorical  fadfs,  uncouthly 
drawn  together,  were  often  intenperfed  with  flat,  and  fometimes 
cbfcene  anecdotes,  beneath  the  gravity  of  hiftorical  compofition 
(which  is  ftridfly  true),  we  only  faid  that  his  work  was  defec¬ 
tive  in  compofition  and  ftyle,  and  that  he  had  not  the  art  of 
leaving  out,  in  his  perfpediive  view,  uninterefting  objedts. 

Our  decifion  with  refpedf  to  tne  merit  of  his  book  has  put 
M  Cerisier  out  of  humour,  and  made  him  fay,  more  rafhly 
than  might  have  been  expedled  from  a  foher,  candid  man,  that 
we  had  judged  his  book  without  having  read  it.  W<?  were  furprifed 
to  find  tins  accifation  in  the  preface  to  tne  third  volume  now 
before  U"  ;  for  this  is  making  too  free  with  truth ,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  peculiarly  unbecoming  in  an  hiftorian  How  can  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  fadfs  which  M.  Cerisjer  relates  in  his  hifto  y  without 
vouchers,  when  we  fee  him  here  forging  an  untruth  with  fuch 
boldnefs  and  facility?  we  declare,  upon  honour,  that  we  read 
Jiis  book,  though  with  heavy  eye-lids,  and  if  any  circumftance 
pan  render  this  declaration  doubtful  to  good  judges  of  hiftorical 
pompoliaorn,  it  muft  he  the  tender  manner  in  which  we  treat- 
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This  third  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  may  appear  lingular,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  M.  Cerisier  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  though  a  French¬ 
man,  yet  is  no  farther  intereded  in  the  tobacco-trade  of  Nantz, 
than  as  it  may  concern  his  private  pipe  or  fnuff  box.  Fie  tells 
the  confcript  fathers  of  the  Congrefs ,  in  the  Ipirit  of  a  fanguine 
republican,  that  they  have,  now,  given  to  the  univerfe  the  fame 
grand  fpediacle,  that  the  States  of  the  Netheilanus  exhibited 
v/ith  fuch  glory  in  the  fixteenth  century, — We  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  a  difcufHon  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coriteft ;  we  are  rather  difpoied  to  drop  a  tear  of  patriotic 
forrow,  on  the  unhappy  fpeftacle  of  the  Britilh  empire  divided 
ao-ainft  itfelf.  But  we  owe  to  the  faith  of  hidory,  and  the  caufe 
of  truth,  the  correction  of  an  error,  and  a  palpable  one  too, 
that  has  wrought  its  way  into  the  minds  of  many,  in  the  high 
tide  of  political  animality ;  and  that  error  is,  the  fuppoling  the 
Belgic  and  American  revolts  to  be  parallel  cafes,  founded  on 
the  fame  principles,  and  conducted  by  the  fame  views  and  me- 
rtives.  It  would  be  fwelling  this  extrad!  to  too  great  a  length, 
to  point  out  all  the  Uniting  circumftances  that  diftinguilh  thefe 
two  momentous  contefts  — To  redify  the  error,  now  under  con- 
fideration,  it  will  be  furEcient  to  obferve  that,  after  the  mod 
violent  and  bloody  a£i!3  of  perfecution  and  opprellion,  that,  per¬ 
haps,  were  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  hidory,  the  Plollan- 
ders  in  particular,  and  the  Flemings  in  general,  perfevered  in 
■their  acknowledgment  of  Philip's  fupremacy  :  they  declared,  perpe¬ 
tually,  that  they  had  no  other  objett  in  view,  than  to  defend 
their  lives  and  privileges  againd  the  violent  conduct,  and  fan- 
guinary  meafures  of  the  monder  Alba,  until  the  Monarch, 
informed  of  the  true  date  of  things,  fnould  redore  them  to  their 
violated  rights  and  liberties.  In  particular,  the  Stales  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand,  while  they  had  recoude  to  William  1.  as 
their  defender,  declared  their  intention  to  perfevere  in  their  alls - 
giance  to  Philip,  and  jointly  with  the  immortal  Hero,  whom 
they  had  only  chofen  as  a  temporary  chief,  they  addrefled  to  their 
fanguinary  and  defpotic  fovereign  an  humble  fupplication,  which 
concludes  with  the  following  memorable  words:  “  Therefore  do 
we  lay  ourfelves  at  the  feet  of  your  Majefty,  and  befeech  you ,  in  the 
name  cf  that  God ,  who  has  placed'  the  crown  on  your  head  and  the 
feepter  in  your  hared ,  that  you  will  cajl  an  eye  on  our  filiation,  and  lend 
a  paternal  ear  to  over  juft  and  ajfetiing  complaints  :  WE  do  not  de¬ 
sire  TO  BE  EMANCIPATED  FROM  OUR  SUBJECTION  AND 
OBEDIENCE,  but  only  that  our  confidences  may  remain  free  to  God , 
that  we  may  be  allowed  to  hear  and  obey  his  holy  Word, 
in  order  to  be  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  our  fouls  to  our  Supreme 
Judge  at  the  laft  day.”  Purfuant  to  this  declaration,  the  mod 
Important  edicts  of  thefe  ftruggling  heroes  were  %ned  with  the 
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name  and  feal  of  their  fovereign  :  and  after  Haarlem  had  been 
buried  in  blood  and  afhes,  and  Leyden  had  fuftained  that  me^ 
rnorable  fiege,  which  exhibits  fuch  a  dreadful  fpe&acle  in  the 
records  of  hiftory,  the  univerfity  of  this  latter  city  was  erected 
by  William  I.  by  letters  patent  in  the  name  of  Philip  II.— 
Where  now  is  the  parallel  ? 

We  (hall  fay  little,  becaufe  there  is  little  to  be  faid,  of  this 
third  volume  of  M.  Cerifier’s  hiftory.  We  muft,  however,  do 
him  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  the  ftile  and  compofition  are 
fomewhat  more  tolerable  in  this,  than  in  the  preceding  volumes, 
though  he  has  not,  even  here,  got  quite  rid  of  his  propenfity  to 
regale  his  reader  with  trivial  anecdotes  and  dirty  ftories.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  the  year  1555,  and  ends  with  1584;  and  thus  con¬ 
tains  the  hiftory  of  Philip  II.  fo  far  down  as  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  prince  of  Orange. — This  portion  of  Belgic  hiftory  has 
been  often  treated  ;  many  pens  have  been  employed  about  it  and 
about  it ;  and  yet  the  fubjedtftill  deferves  a  more  advantageous  and 
interefting  exhibition  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with.  One  defeat 
in  particular  will  ftrike  the  moft  candid  reader  in  M.  Ceri- 
sier’s  work,  and  that  is,  his  perpetual  efforts  to  exaggerate  the 
diforders  committed  by  the  Proteftants,  in  their  refentment  and 
indignation  againft  Romifti  tyranny  and  fuperftition,  fo  as  to 
bring  them  as  near  as  is  poffible,  and  nearer  than  is  true,  to  the 
intolerant  and  perfecuting  fpirit  of  his  own  church,  of  which 
he  has  the  humanity  and  good  fenfe  to  be  alhamed,  and  which, 
indeed,  he  characterizes,  in  many  places,  with  the  greateft 
energy,  and  in  the  very  ftrongeft  terms  of  difapprobation. 


Art.  X. 
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E  fhould,  perhaps,  have  paffed  in  ftlence  this  fmalf 
work,  as  a  fober  production,  which  contains  fome  fen- 
fible  reflexions,  and  many  trite  ones  j  and  on  the  whole  is  not 
above  mediocrity,  if  we  had  not  good  reafons  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  work,  nay,  even  the  laft  work,  of  M.  de  Voltaire  ; 
that  is,  the  laft  in  order  of  publication.  Befide  the  word  of 
one  of  our  worthy  fellow-labourers  for  this,  which  is  truth  it- 
felf  in  all  cafes  where  he  is  well  informed,  there  is  fomething  in 
the  manner  of  this  compofition,  that  bears  evident  marks  of  that 
celebrated  Author,  who  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  and  contempt,  of  panegyrih  and  fatire.  The 
man  is  now  dead-— and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  a  more 
natural  and  eloquent  funeral  oration  than  that  which  our  candid 
affociate  above-mentioned  compofed  in  three  lines  of  a  hafty 
letter  to  the  author  of  this  article  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  cc  Poor 
Voltaire !  JVe  have  lojl  an  excellent  contributor  to  our  Journal^  at 
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baft  in  the  article  of  entertainment  J — What  Jhall  we  do  for  another 
Voltaire  ?”  There  is  really  here  a  good  deal  of  that  pathetic 
flmplicity,  which  has  been  fo  much  admired  in  David’s  lamenta¬ 
tion  for  Abfalom,  by  good  judges  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
We  even  think  it  deferves  a  perpetual  commentary — 44  Poor 
Voltaire  /”  The  word^r,  here,  is  the  genuine  efFufion  of  hu¬ 
manity— it  is  a  figh  made  viftble,  fent  forth  in  words — it  is  the 
natural  expreflion  of  what  the  mind  feels,  when  it  contemplates 
a  joker  by  profellion,  in  a  winding-lheet. — It  is  true,  a  critic 
may  objedi,  that  this  epithet  poor  fuppofeg  the  deceafed  to  have 
been  a  good  fort  of  a  man — a  humane  being*— what  the  French, 
(who  are  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  thought  and  expreflion)  call 
a  bon  diable ,  i.  e.  a  good  devil ;  whereas  poor  Voltaire  was  rather 
a  devil  of  the  mordacious  kind,  who  under  cover  of  a  grin  often 
fcratched,  fometimes  bit,  and  occafionally  tore,  the  objects  of 
his  difapprobation  and  plea&ntry.  The  obje&ing  critics  would 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  propofe  to  read  the  paflage  other- 
wife,  and  inftead  of  poor  Voltaire ,  fubftitute  poor  devil ;  for  fuch, 
indeed,  muft  a  man  of  his  turn  be,  when  he  can  fcratch,  and 
bite,  and  tear  no  more, — We,  however,  think,  faving  the  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  of  thefe  critics,  that  the  penfive  ejaculation  44  Poor 
Voltaire  !”  may  ftand  its  ground,  though  we  allow,  that,  with 
refped  to  the  accuracy  of  the  epithet,  much  may  depend  upon 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  if  the  Reader  defires  an  il- 
luftration  of  this  by  examples,  we  refer  him  to  the  Scotch  orator 
H-rr— s,  who  will  fpout  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it,  for  a 
fuitable  number  of  bawbees.  But  let  us  proceed  in  our  com¬ 
mentary— 4  ‘  IV e  have  lojl  an  excellent  contributor  to  our  Journal”— 
As  various  motives  may  concur  in  producing  thofe  eifufions  and 
a&ions  that  have  the  greatefl  appearance  of  flmplicity,  fo  thefe 
words  are  the  mixed  lamentation  of  felf-love  and  good-humour- 
—but  the  following  words,  44  at  leaf  in  the  article  of  entertain¬ 
ment  f  are  remarkable  :  they  modify  the  extent  that  Free  think¬ 
ers  might  be  difpofed  to  give  to  the  preceding  phrafe— We  have 
loft  an  excellent  contributor  to  our  Journal ;  and,  indeed,  they  con¬ 
tain  a  palpable  truth  ;  for  (if  we  maybe  allowed  to  apply  here 
a  well-known  expreflion)  there  was  really,  in  Voltaire’s  literary 
pantry  and  liable,  entertainment  both  for  man  and  horfe.— The 

laft  words  of  this  funeral  oration  are  deep  in  pathos _ 44 What 

Jhall  we  do  for  another  Voltaire  ?” — What  Jhall  we  do  ?  This  is 
the  language  of  anxiety,  diftrefs,  perplexity,  defpair  !— Add  to 
this  interrogation  a  fuitable  fet  of  features,"  and  the  imagery  of 
defpondency  will  be  complete.  What  Jhall  we  do  for  another  Vol¬ 
taire?  Why,  really.  Brother,  I  do  not  know— becaufe 
None  but  himfelf  can  be  his  parallel . 

The  Book  before  us  now  demands  a  moment’s  confideration  • 
after  which,  we  fhall  give  a  general  Iketch  of  the  intellectual \ 
moral,  and  literary  portrait  of  this  celebrated  man. 
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The  Book  was  occafioned  by  an  article  inferted  in  the  Gazette 
of  Berne,  February  15th,  1777;  by  which  we  learn,  that  an 
humane  perfon,  deeply  fenfble  of  the  inconveniencies  that  arife 
from  the  imperfedfion  of  penal  laws  in  m off  of  the  ffates  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  remitted  to  the  Oeconotnical Society  of  that  city,  a  prize 
of  fifty  louis  d’ors,  to  be  given  to  the  Author  of  the  beft  Memoir 
on  the  following  fubjeci  :  The  compofition  of  a  complete  and fnijhed 
plan  of  legijlation ,  relative  to  criminal  cafes ,  under  thefe  three  articles 
or  points  of  view:  iff,  A  confideration  of  the  nature  of  crimes, 
and  of  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  in  the  punifliment  of  them, 
2,dly,  The  nature  and  ftrength  of  proofs  and  prefumptions. 
^diy,  The  manner  of  obtaining  evidence  by  a  criminal  procefs, 
fo  that  clemency  and  rnildnefs  in  the  mode  of  trial  and  punifh- 
ment  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  fpeedy  and  exemplary 
chaftifement  of  the  guilty,  &c, 

M.  de  Voltaire  feeing  this  advertifement ,  and  having  long 
imbibed  the  fpirit  of  a  civil  as  well  as  of  a  literary  legiflator, 
thought  fit  to  addrefs,  to  the  competitors  for  this  well-judged 
prize,  his  ideas,  or  (what  he  calls  his)  doubts  on  this  important 
fubjebl,  that  they  may  remove  his  difficulties  (fays  he  modeftiy), 
if  ttiey  think  them  worthy  of  difcuffion. 

The  articles  on  which  M,  de  Voltaire  propofes  his  ideas 
and  doubts,  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  relate  to  The  pro¬ 
portion  between  Crimes  and  Punishments— Theft — Murder — Duel * 
ling — Suicide — Mothers  who  kill  their  Children— Many  other  Crimes 
fluffed  into  one  article— He  refy—  Sorcerers—  Sacrilege— Criminal 
Procedures  on  fcholajlic  Difputes  — Bigamy  and  Adultery  —  Marriages 
between  Perfons  of  different  Seels— Incefl — Rapes  —  Profituiion  of 
their  Children  by  Fathers  and  Mothers — Debauchery  of  JVomen  with 
their  Domefiics—  Sodomy — Obedience  to  the  unjufi  Order  of  a  lawful 
Power —  Defamatory  Libels- — The  Expediency  of  allowing  Counfel  to 
the  accufed — d  orture—Prifons ,  and  the  apprehending  of  Prifoners— 
Punifhments  in  vchich  Invention  has  contrived  Refinements  of  Cruelty 
~— (  07 fij 'cation- — The  Laws  of  Lewis  XVI.  concerning  Defer tion  — 
Conclusion. 

The  greateff  part  of  thefe  articles  are  old  morfels  of  jurifpru- 
dence  and  legiilation,  which  have  been  ferved  up  feveral  times, 
and  have  furnifhed  entertainment  under  various  forms.  Some  of 
them  are  fill  nourishing,  and  may  be  fed  upon  j  others  are  light, 
ilimiy,  and  iniipid. 

We  fhall  begin  our  account  of  this  work  with  the  fecond  ar¬ 
ticle  concerning  Theft ,  which  contains  feveral  ufeful  leffons  of 
realon  and  good  fenfe,  mixed  with  fome  keen  flrokes  of  plea* 
fantry  and  faure. 

6  filching,  larceny,  and  theft  (fays  M.  de  Voltaire)  being 
generally  the  crimes  of  the  poor,  and  the  laws  being  made  by 
the  rich,  dgift  you  think,  that  all  governments,  which  are  na¬ 
turally  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  ought  to  begin  by  endeavour- 
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ing  to  deftroy  beggary,  inftead  of  fpying  out  the  opportunities 
of  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman  ?  In  dourifhing 
kingdoms,  edidts  have  been  publifhed  to  render  that  horrible 
multitude  of  beggars,  the  difgrace  of  humanity,  ufeful  to  them- 
felves  and  to  the  public  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
laws  and  their  execution  :  —  A  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  was  not 
long  ago  hanged,  in  an  opulent  city,  for  dealing  fixteen  napkins 
from  the  hodefs  of  an  inn,  who  did  not  pay  her  her  wages. — 
Confider  now  the  effect  of  fuch  inhuman  laws,  as  put  a  valua¬ 
ble  life  in  the  balance  with  fixteen  napkins  !  Do  they  not  evi¬ 
dently  tend  to  multiply  the  crimes  they  are  defigrted  to  prevent  ? 
for  where  is  the  mafter  of  a  family  fo  lod  to  all  fenfe  of  honour 
and  companion,  as  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
a  fervant,  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  fmall  theft  ?  And  what  is 
the  confequence  ?  The  crime  is  connived  at— the  delinquent  is 
turned  out  of  the  houfe — and,  encouraged  by  impunity,  deals 
elfewhere,  and  often  proceeds  to  higher  degrees  of  robbery,  and 
even  to  murder.  The  law  is  chargeable  with  thefe  confequences : 
the  lav/  has  occafioned  all  thefe  crimes.  The  law,  which  pu- 
nifhes,  in  England,  with  death,  all  larceny,  where  the  goods 
dolen  are  above  the  value  of  a  (hilling,  is  not  yet  abol idled. 
In  that  country  where  fo  many  laws  have  been  enadfed  in  favour 
of  the  people,  to  fmuggle  a  (beep’s  fkin  is  a  capital  crime  ;  and 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  proprietor  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  iflued  an  edidl,  which  condemned  to  the  gallows  thofe 
that  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  a  pound  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper, 
• — In  France  and  Germany,  thofe  who  have  robbed  on  the  high¬ 
way,  and  thofe  who  to  robbery  have  added  murder,  are  broke 
upon  the  wheel  without  any  didin&ion.  How  can  magiftracy* 
be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  is,  vir¬ 
tually,  advifmg  robbers  to  become  adaffins,  that  they  may  de¬ 
li  roy  at  once  both  the  objects  and  the  witnefies  of  their  crimes  ? 
— In  England,  highwaymen  rarely  murder,  becaufe  they  are  not 
driven  to  this  expedient  by  a  law,  which  does  not  diffidently 
diftinguiOi  robbery  from  adaffinatiom — Punifh,  but  not  blindly  ; 
— punifh  ufefully  :  if  Judice  has  been  painted  blindfold,  (he 
mud  have  reafon  for  her  guide.’ 

In  the  third  article,  relative  to  Murder,  M.  de  Voltaire 
follows  the  ideas  of  B  ecaria,  and  thinks  this  crime  mdht  be 
more  ufefully  punidied  by  other  means  than  by  the  death  of  the 
convid.  4  But  (fays  he)  I  hear  a  multitude  of  citizens  calling 
out  againd  me,  for  the  execution  of  the  lex  talionis — That  vil¬ 
lain,  lays  one,  has  put  out  my  eye — That  ad'affin,  fays  another, 
has  murdered  my  brother.  We  mud  be  revenged  :  give  me  an 
eye  of  the  aggredor,  who  put  out  mine;  give  me  the  blood  of 
the  murderer,  who  cut  my  brother’s  throat. — To  anfwer  thefe 
people,  you  have  only  to  addrefs  yourfelf  to  them  in  the  follow- 
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ing  terms :  When  he,  who  has  put  out  your  eye,  has  himfelf 
an  eye  lefs,  will  you  have  an  eye  more  ?  When  the  mail  that 
killed  your  brother  has  fuffered  a  painful  death,  will  this  raife 
your  brother  anew  to  life  ? — Wait  a  few  days,  and  then  your  juft 
refentment  will  grow  more  reafonable  and  calm  ;  you  will  not 
be  forry  to  fee,  with  the  eye  that  is  left,  a  good  fum  of  money, 
which  I  will  oblige  the  affaulter  to  pay  you  as  an  indemnifica¬ 
tion  ;  this  will  enable  you  to  pafs  your  life  agreeably :  befides, 
the  perfon  that  afTaulted  you  fhall  be  your  Have  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  provided  you  will  allow  him  the  ufe  of  his 
two  eyes,  that  he  may  ferve  you  better  during  that  time.  With 
refpe£t  to  the  murderer  of  your  brother,  he  ftiall  be  your  Have 
as  long  as  he  lives  :  I’ll  render  him  ufeful  to  you,  to  the  public, 
£nd  to  himfelf.  This  manner  of  proceeding  (continues  our 
Author)  has  taken  place  in  Ruffia,  thefe  forty  years  paft.  The 
malefactors  are  obliged  to  ferve  the  country,  which  they  have 
Infulted  and  difhonoured.  Their  chaftifement  is  a  perpetual  ad¬ 
monition,  and  it  is  fince  this  mode  of  punifhment  has  taken 
place,  that  this  vaft  region  has  emerged  from  barbarifm.” — — 
We  fear  that  neither  the  caufe  nor  the  effeCt  are  here  beyond 
conteftation. 

Our  Author  does  not  mean  here  to  juftify  the  barbarous  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  when  'every  affaf- 
fination  had  its  price  eftimated  by  the  rank  of  the  perfons  whofe 
throats  were  cut.  Inftead  of  encouraging  murder,  he  only  pro- 
pofes  (fays  he)  the  method  of  puniihing  one  murder,  fo  as  to 
prevent  its  becoming  the  occafion  of  another ;  for  (continues  he) 
if  there  be  any  cafe,  where  juftice  requires  that  one  citizen 
ffiould  be  hired  and  paid  by  the  ftate  to  maffacre  another,  it  can 
only  be  where  this  butchery  is  necejjary  to  fa^e  the  lives  of  others. 
The  killing  a  mad  dog  is  a  cafe  of  this  kind.  In  all  other  cafes, 
the  criminal  ought  to  be  condemned  to  live,  that  he  may  be  ufe¬ 
ful  damage  is  to  be  repayed,  but  death  neither  repays  nor  re¬ 
pairs  any  thing. 

U  ruler  the  tenth  article,  the  fubjerft  of  which  is  Sacrilegey 
M.  de  Voltaire  has  a  fair  occafion  of  {hewing  the  odious  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  penal  laws  in  France,  which  in  a  multitude  of 
cafes,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  excite  horror,  fhock  huma¬ 
nity,  and  create  ftrong  fufpicions,  that  we  muft  not  judge  of 
the  national  charadler  of  the  French  by  their  gaiety  and  polite  - 
nefs.  He  relates,  in  a  fpirited  ftrain,  the  monftrous  ltory  of 
Abbeville,  which  happened  in  1766,  where  fome  children  (as 
our  Author  calls  them),  or  rather  young  men,  were  condemned 
to  have  their  hands  cut  off,  their  tongues  plucked  out,  and  then 
to  be  burnt  alive.  Their  crime  was  irreverence  to  a  wooden 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and  an  idle  fong,  fung  at  table  in  a 
drunken  frolic  :  the  judges  were  three  magiftrates,  of  which  one 
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(fays  Voltaire)  was  an  enemy  to  the  parents  of  the  unhappy- 
young  people,  the  other  a  dealer  in  fwine,  and  the  third  was  a 
perfon  unknown  to  our  Author ; — c  and  as  to  the  atrocious  and 
infernal  fentence,  it  was  confirmed  at  the  Tribunal  of  the  Great 
City  (Paris)  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  voices  againff  ten.  The 
fentence  was  executed,  with  all  poiTible  rigour,  by  five  execu¬ 
tioners  fent  by  the  Great  Tribunal  to  the  place  where  the  fool- 
ifh  crime  had  been  perpetrated  :  and  all  Europe  fhuddered  with 
horror.’ 

4  Pray,  gentlemen  (fays  our  Author,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
competitors  for  the  Prize  already  mentioned),  allow  me  to  pro- 
pofe  two  queftions  :  the  firft  is,  how  men,  not  worfe  than  tygers 
thirfling  after  human  blood,  could  imagine,  that  a  preponde¬ 
rance  of  a  few  votes  could  juftify  the  inflidling  upon  human 
creatures  the  mod:  barbarous  torments  ?  In  England,  the  jurors 
mud:  be  unanimous,  and  this  appointment  is  full  of  clemency.— 
Is  there  any  thing  more  horribly  abfurd,  than  playing  away  the 
life  of  a  fellow-citizen  at  a  game  of  fix  to  four,  or  five  to  three  ? 

. — The  fecond  queftion  relates  to  the  crime  that  was  the  objedl  of 
this  hideous  fentence  :  it  is  called  high-treafon  againft  God. 
What  kind  of  high-treafon  is  this  ?  Is  it  a  plan  formed  to  affaf- 
finate  the  Deity,  as  Lycaon  propofed  to  maflacre  Jupiter ,  when 
the  latter  came  to  fup  with  him  ?  Or  is  it  to  make  war  upon  him, 
like  the  Titans  of  old,  and  the  Giants  afterwards  ?  Or  is  it  to 
deny  the  exiftence  of  God,  as  did  fome  of  the  impious  philofo- 
phers  of  antiquity  ?  Whichever  of  thefe  may  be  the  crime  of 
the  high-treafon  under  confideration,  certain  it  is,  that  nothin^- 
of  either  of  thefe  kinds  was  pradfifed  by  the  unhappy  youths 
who  were  delivered  to  five  hangmen  by  three  ignoramufes. 

4  One  of  thefe  devoted  children,  who  efcaped  from  the  five  exe¬ 
cutioners,  is  (fays  Voltaire)  at  this  time  a  good  officer  and  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man.  He  is  in  the  fervice  of  a  great  prince,  who,  by 
the  favour  and  protedtion  he  grants  him,  admonifhes  others  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry  about  burning  inconfiderate  young  men,  who 
may  become  ufeful  and  refpedlable  members  of  civil  focietyf — 
4  Only  think  of  citizens  and  magiftrates  (theParliament  of  Paris) 
who  fign  in  the  morning  the  barbarous  order  for  fuch  an  abo¬ 
minable  butchery,  and  go  in  the  evening  into  the  circles  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure,  converfe  and  laugh  with  the  ladies,  and  fhuffie  and 
deal  the  cards  with  their  bloody  hands  !  — Is  it  poffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  odious  and  difgufting  contraft 

We  pafs  over  the  articles  which  are  infipid  and  trivial,  and 
finiih  our  account  of  this  Book  by  fome  paflages  extra&ed  from 
the  twenty-fecond  article,  in  which  M  de  Voltaire  gives  us 
feveral  mterefting  refledfions  concerning  the  nature  and  Jlrength  of 
proofs  and prejumptions. — He  does  not  think  two  witneffes  Effi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  crime  of  a  delinquent  3  and  he  alleges  feveral 
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cafes  befide  the  famous  and  well-known  cafe  of  the  daughter  of 
Sirven ,  which  feem  to  juftify  his  opinion.  A  cabal  Jays  he) 
of  the  populace  of  Lyons  declared  in  1772,  that  they  faw  a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  people  carrying,  arhidli  Tinging  and  dancing* 
the  dead  body  of  a  young  woman,  whom  they  had  ravifbed  and 
afiaffinated.  The  depofitions  of  the  witnefles  to  this  abominable 
fa£t,  or  pretended  fa£l,  were  unanimous ;  and  neverthelefs  the 
judges  acknowledged,  folemnly,  in  their  fentence,  that  there 
had  been  neither  hnging  nor  dancing,  nor  girl  violated,  nor  dead 
body  carried.  This  may  have  been,  in  part,  the  fault  of  the 
judges,  who  (as  our  Author  infmuates,  and  even  affirms,  more 
than  once  in  this  work)  are  in  France  often  more  perfidious  and 
corrupt  than  the  witneffes.- — The  cafe*  indeed,  of  M.  de  la  Pi - 
vardiere  is  moil  lingular  ; — c  it  is  almoft  incredible,  and  is  never¬ 
thelefs  (according  to  our  Author)  a  public  fa£t.  Madame  de 
Chauvelin ,  his  fecond  wife,  was  accufed  of  having  had  him  af- 
fafiihated  in  his  caflle.  Two  fervant-maids  were  witrteffies  of 
the  murder.  His  own  daughter  heard  the  cries  and  laft  words 
of  her  father  :  My  God !  have  mercy  upon  me  !  One  of  the  maid¬ 
servants  falling  dangerouflv  ill,  took  the  Sacrament,  and  while 
fhe  was  performing  this  folemn  a£t  of  religion,  declared  before 
God,  that  her  miflrefs  intended  to  kill  her  mailer.  Several 
other  witnefles  teftified,  that  they  had  feen  linen  ftained  with 
his  blood  ;  others  declared  that  they  had  heard  the  report  of  the 
gun  by  which  the  aflaffination  commenced.  His  death  was 
averred.  Neverthelefs,  it  at  length  appeared,  that  there  was 
no  gun  fired,  no  blood  &ed,  no  body  killed.  What  remains  is 
flill  more  extraordinary.  M.  de  la  Pivardiere  returned  home  1 
he  appears  in  perfon  before  the  judges  of  the  province,  who  were 
preparing  every  thing  to  execute  vengeance  bn  his  murderer* 
The  judges  are  refolved  not  to  lofe  their  procefs  ;  they  affirm  to 
his  face  that  he  is  dead  ;  they  brand  him  with  the  accufation  of 
impollure,  for  faying  that  he  is  alive  ^  they  tell  him,  that  he  de* 
ferves  exemplary  puniihment  for  coining  a  lie  before  the  tribu* 
nal  of  juftice;  and  maintain,  that  their  procedures  are  more 
credible  than  his  teftimony.  In  a  word,  this  criminal  procefs 
continued  eighteen  months  before  the  poor  gentleman  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  declaration  of  the  court,  that  he  was  alive.’ 

M.  de  Voltaire  relates  feverai  other  imlances  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  precipitation,  or  Hill  more  criminal  iniquity*  of  the 
French  tribunals,  in  condemning  to  death,  in  its  moft  cruel 
forms,  innocent,  inofienfive,  nay  virtuous  citizens.  The  (lory 
of  Montbailli ,  who,  without  an  acculer,  witnefs,  or  any  pro¬ 
bable  or  fufpicious  circumftance,  was  feized  by  the  fupenor 
tribunal  of  Arras  (in  1770),  and  condemned  to  have  his  hand 
cut  off,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  to  be  afterwards  burned 
alive,  for  killing  his  mother,  is  one  of  thofe  horrors,  that  afio* 
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Riih  and  confound.  His  fentence  was  executed  ;  and  his  wife 
was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  flames  as  his  ac¬ 
complice,  when  fhe  pleaded  her  pregnancy,  and  gave  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  France,  who  was  informed  ot  this  infernal  iniquity, 
time  to  have  the  fentence  reverfed — when  her  hufband  had  fallen 
a  viCtim  to  the  bloody  tribunal  of  Arras.  6  The  pen  trembles 
in  my  hand  (cries  our  Author)  while  I  relate  tbefe  enormities  : 
we  have  feen,  by  the  letters  of  feveral  French  lawyers,  that  not 
one  year  paffes,  in  which  one  tribunal  or  another  does  not  (tain 
the  gibbet  or  the  rack  with  the  blood  of  unfortunate  citizens, 
V/hofe  innocence  is  afterwards  afcertained’ — -when  it  is  too  late. 
We  are  informed  this  moment,  that  the  work  before  us  is  not 
the  lafl:  production,  or,  at  lead*,  not  the  lafl:  publication,  of 
M.  de  Voltaire  ;  and  we  have  received  a  piece  entitled,  The 
Eulogy  and  Thoughts  of  Pafcal ,  with  Commentaries  and  Augmenta¬ 
tions ,  in  three  Parts,  which  are  faid  to  be  the  true  lafl:  words  of 
that  celebrated  author.  We  are  not  yet  perfuaded,  that  this 
piece  comes  really  from  Voltaire.  This  is  the  moment  of  im« 
pofture  a  multitude  of  fubaltern  writers,  who  can  imitate 
the  orthography  of  this  -eminent  man,  and  have  dexterity  enough 
to  collect  and  combine  fome  fhreds  of  his  works,  and  to  mimic 
fome  of  the  lefs  noble  parts  of  his  ftyle  and  manner,  will  be 
putting  off  their  literary  wares  under  the  cover  of  his  name, 
and  will  impofe  the  more  eafily  on  the  credulity  of  the  Public, 
in  that  Voltaire  was  not  always  equal  to  himfelf,  but  gave 
us,  at  different  times,  excellent,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.— 
We  (hall  therefore  fufpend  our  account  of  this  new  piece,  until 
we,  have  had  time  to  examine  both  its  merit  and  pretenflons,  and 
fhall  now  conclude,  by  throwing  together  fome  of  the  principal- 
lines  of  the  character  of  that  man,  over  whofe  afhes  Wit 
will  mourn.  Charity  fend  forth  a  figh.  Virtue  look  lerene 
and  unmoved,  and  Religion  difdain  to  affume  an  afpeCt  of 
either  pleafure  or  triumph. 

Voltaire  was  a  man,  fomewhat  above  middle  fize,  of  an 
arid  bodily  conftitution,  a  meagre  countenance,  and  a  (lender 
form.  His  eye  wras  ardent,  quick  and  penetrating;  an  air  of 
pleafantry  tinged  with  malignity  reigned  in  his  features;  the 
quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  his  animal  fpirits  were  Angular  beyond 
expreffion,  and  the  predominant  force  of  his  whole  mental  frame 
and  intellectual  powers  was  always  verging  towards  pleafantrv. 
It  was  this  fpirit  of  pleafantry,  that  rendered  him  fociable ;  he 
frequented  the  great,  to  Rudy  their  follies  and  their  vices, 
2nd  to  collcCt  anecdotes  either  of  an  agreeable  or  interefling  na¬ 
ture,  to  ernbellifh  his  writings,  and  enable  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  converfation.  In  difeourfe,  and  in  his  manners,  he  united 
the  cafe  of  Ariflippus  with  the  cynical  fpirit  of  Diogenes.  He 
was  inconftant  in  his  friendfhips,  if  any  of  hi§  connexions  ever 
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deferred  that  name;  and  he  carried  even  into  the  folltude  of  his 
philofophical  retirement  the  fpirit  of  a  courtier,  for  he  was  al¬ 
ways  facrificing  to  the  rifmg  fun,  and  fuffocating  with  the  in- 
cenfe  of  adulation  the  afcending  perfonages  on  the  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune.  He  was  reftiefs  and  inconftant  in  all  his  ways — had  no 
fixed  tenor  of  character  or  condudi: — had  fits  of  reafon  and  prin¬ 
ciple  as  well  as  of  caprice  and  paflion.  His  head  was  clear,  his 
imagination  was  lively,  and  his  heart,  we  fear,  was  rather  cor¬ 
rupt,  for  he  treated  every  thing  with  derifion.  His  pretenfions 
to  humanity  and  benevolence  were  great ;  he  undertook  and  per¬ 
formed  noble  things  in  behalf  of  the  moll  efiential  rights,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  interefts  of  mankind  ;  but  that  we  may  not  be  too 
much  dazzled  by  thefe  glaring  colours  of  public  virtue,  let  us 
take  up  the  moral  prifm,  and  charity  and  candour  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  our  learning  by  the  experiment,  that  an  exceflive  vanity, 
and  a  boundlefs  avarice,  were  always  blending  their  impure 
effluvia  with  thefe  rays  of  light.  He  was  ambitious  of  adding  to 
his  well-deferved  fame  as  a  poet,  the  reputation  of  a  profound 
philofopher  and  an  eminent  hiftorian.  The  opinions  of  the 
learned  have  been  greatly  divided  about  the  degree  of  merit,  due 
to  him  in  thefe  three  characters ;  and  here  candour  and  impartial 
criticifm  will  fteer  a  middle  way  between  the  pompous  adulation 
of  his  friends,  and  the  malignant  exaggerations  of  his  perfonal 
enemies.  As  a  poet,  he  had  more  wit  than  genius;  and  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  he  was  more  pleafing  and  affedtirig,  than  ardu¬ 
ous  and  fublime.  His  verfification  is  eafy,  flowing,  melodious, 
enchanting; — his  defcriptions  lively  and  touching;  and  he  has 
painted  many  fituations,  affecting  to  humanity,  with  energy 
and  pathos, — with  the  frefheft  and  mot  genuine  colours  of  nature 
and  truth.  His  tragedies,  in  general,  are  excellent ;  his  Hen- 
riade  is  a  fine  poem, — his  Pucelk ,  or  Maid  of  Orleans ,  ought  to  be 
hid  in  a  privy  on  the  fummit  of  Parnaffus ;  but  it  is  very  Angu¬ 
lar,  that  with  fuch  an  abundant  and  rich  vein  of  pleafantry  and 
humour  as  he  pofTeffed,  he  was  incapable  of  making  any  figure 
in  comedy. — He  was  not  a  profound  philofopher,  and  yet  he 
was  far  from  being  ignorant  in  this  line  of  fcience; — he  was  a 
tolerable  metaphyfician  of  the  fecond  clafs, — and  he  had,  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  his  life,  made  fome  proficiency  in  natural  philo- 
fophy. — We  mu  ft  not  look  upon  him  as  a  mean  hiftorian,  be- 
caufe  he  disfigured  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
compofed  a  flovenly  Hiftory  of  Ruffia  :  for  his  Age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
His  Ejfay  on  Univerfal Hiftory,  will  give  him  a  very  confiderable 
and  permanent  reputation  among  the  hiftorians  of  the  prefent 
age. — His  knowledge  was  extenfive,  his  reading  prodigious,  and 
his  attainments  in  polite  and  elegant  literature  were  very  great. 
'Norwithft,  nling  all  this,  he  is  Paid  to  have  been  fuperficial  ; 
and  this  may  be  more  or  lef$  true ;  for;  though  his  application 
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to  fludy  was  keen  and  arduous,  yet  his  reflleffnefs  and  incon- 
Itancy  of  mind  were  fuch,  as  rendered  him  incapable  of  dwelling 
long  enough  upon  any  fubjeCt  to  underhand  it  thoroughly.— 
His  profe  is  highly  and  defervedly  efteemed  :  few  of  the  French 
writers  equal  him  in  purity,  elegance,  facility,  and  attic  fait : 
fimplicity  reigns  even  in  thofe  phrafes,  where  his  wit  is  moil 
lively  and  his  expreffion  is  moft  ingenious. — It  muff  be  confefled, 
and  the  circumftance  is  fingular,  that  though  his  imagination 
was  active,  verfatile  and  lively,  he  had  little  invention. — His  re¬ 
petitions  are  fhameful  —  he  is  ever  melting  old  thoughts  into  new 
forms — nay,  often  he  is  not  even  at  the  pains  of  varying  the 
forms. — We  would  cafl  a  Ihade  over  his  vices,  which  were 
linking  ; — -let  that  defpotic  jealoufy  which  could  bear  no  rival  in 
literary  fame, — let  that  malignant  irritability,  that  made  him 
fwell  with  venom,  like  a  hiding  fnake,  againft  all  contradiction 
and  criticifm — let  that  ungenerous  bigotry  which  made  him  per- 
fevere  in,  and  even  repeat  his  errors,  when  they  had  been  pal¬ 
pably  expofed, — let  all  thefe  be  contemplated  with  companion, 
if  they  cannot  be  entirely  buried  in  oblivion. — He  now  refts 
from  his  labours  of  animofity  and  contention  ;  and  grant  it. 
Heaven,  that  his  works ,  in  this  part  of  his  career,  may  not  follow 
him! — We  pafs  over  in  fiience  the  circumftantiai  detail  of  his 
cha.raCter  and  conduCt  with  refpeCt  to  religion  and  morals. — 
We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  his  oppofition  to  Chriftianity  was 
not  only  indecent  and  difmgenuous,  but  was,  moreover,  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  fpite,  bitternefs  and  bigotry, 
which  has  not  been  perceivable  in  the  writings  of  any  Deift, 
known  to  us,  in  the  prefent  age.  In  Natural  Religion,  though 
he  feemed  fometimes  wavering,  undetermined,  and  inconfident, 
yet  he  never  contracted  the  ftupid  frenzy  of  Atheifm. 

The  Reader,  we  hope,  will  judge  with  candour  of  this  por¬ 
trait,  or  rather  fuperficial  fketch,  delineated  in  a  hurry,  to  fatisfy 
that  curiofity  which  the  removal  of  an  extraordinary  perfonage 
excites,  to  know  fomething  of  what  he  was ,  when  he  is  no  more 
— in  our  fphere. 

Art.  XI. 

Monde  Primitif  analyfe  compare  avec  le  Monde  moderne  confdere  dans 
les  Origines  Francoifes ,  &c.  i.  e.  Fhe  Primitive  World  analy/ed  and 
com pared  with  the  modern  World  with  refpcCl  to  the  Origin  or  Etymo¬ 
logies  of  the  French  Language ,  or  an  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Language ,  with  Copper-plates ♦  By  iVJ.  Court  de  Gebe- 
lin.  4to.  Paris.  1778. 

IN  th  is  fifth  Volume  of  a  Work,  that  has  already  made  a 
|  eonfiderable  figure  in  the  literary  world,  we  have  new  proofs 
of  the  genius,  learning,  and  indefatigable  labour  and  induftryof 
its  Author.  The  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  lan- 
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guage,  which,  together  with  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  forms 
the  whole  contents  of  this  Volume,  is  in  reality  a  moft  curious 
Work,  and  replete  with  inftru&ion,  though  not  exempt  from 
deviations  of  fancy  in  far-fetched  derivations,  analogies  and  affi- 
nities  This  is  an  inconvenience  that  often  attends  etymologi¬ 
cal  fcience  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  are  either  endowed  with 
an  inventive  and  combining  genius,  or  are  attached  to  fome  new 
and  favourite  fyftem.  Neverthelefs,  the  Volume  before  us  has 
great  merit,  and  the  Etymological  Dictionary,  which  is  exe¬ 
cuted  on  anew  plan,  will  certainly  meet  with  a  moft  favourable 
reception.  In  this  Dictionary  the  Author  diftributes  into  four 
claffes,  the  words  which  are  contained  undereach  letter  of  the  al¬ 
phabet.  The  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  are  placed  in  the  firft  clafs  ;  thofe  which  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Latin  in  the  fecond ;  thofe  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  Greek  in  the  third ,  and  thofe  that  have  their  origin 
among  the  Eaftern  nations  in  the  fourth. — The  views  of  this 
learned  Writer,  and  the  nature  of  his  Work,  are  unfolded  in  a 
Preliminary  Difcourfe ,  which  is  full  of  erudition. 

In  the  firft  article  of  this  Difcourfe,  which  is  defio-ned  to  fhew 
the  objeCt  of  the  Author  s  view,  in  the  Work  before  us,  he 
treats  of  etymologies  in  general  ;  of  the  motives  which  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  begin  his  etymological  inveftigations  with  the 
French  language;  and  of  the  method  he  has  followed  in  this 
Work  ; — and  we  have  here  hints  that  are  often  interefting.  He 
obferves  juftly,  that  words  which  are  the  bonds  of  fociety,  the 
vehicle  of  knowledge,  the  bafis  of  fcience,  and  the  depofitaries 
of  the  difcoveries,  ideas,  improvement,  and  politenefs  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  are  gathered  together  in  Dictionaries  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  connexion,  compofttion,  affinities  or  origin.  In 
this  ftate,  their  only  connection  confifts  in  their  being  alphabe¬ 
tically  ranged  ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  one  word  is  of  no  ufe 
in  the  explication  of  another  :  Each  word  feems  to  have  dropped 
feparately  from  the  clouds  ; — one  fees  not  why  fuch  an  idea  has 
been  attached  to  fuch  a  term  or  found — nor  in  many  cafes,  whe¬ 
ther  words  are  ftmple  or  compound,  nor  by  what  people  certain 
words  were  originally  invented,  nor  the  revolutions  and  modifica¬ 
tions  through  which  they  have  paffed,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  our  times. — It  is  more  particularly 
a  matter  of  inveftigation  that  has  not  been  fufficiently  elucidated, 
whether  in  the  early  period  of  our  globe  each  idea  had  its  pecu¬ 
liar  term,  or  whether  the  fame  term  was  not  adapted  and  em¬ 
ployed,  with  the  help  of  fome  little  acceftories,  to  exprefs  all 
the  different  fhades  (if  we  may  thus  tranflate  the  French  term 
nuances )  even  of  thofe  ideas,  that  were  the  moft  extenftve  and 
the  moft  fufceptible  of  every  kmd  of  modification. 
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It  is  this  latter  fentiment  that  M.  Court  de  Gebelin  em¬ 
braces  ;  it  is,  alfo,  without  doubt,  the  moft  natural  of  the  two; 
and  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  learned  and  laborious  Work 
now  hefore  us.  By  the  diviiion  of  words  into  primitive  —  derived 
and  compounded ,  he  (hews  the  genealogies  of  fpeech,  the  various 
modifications  through  which  each  word  has  palled  from  its  firft 
origin,  while  the  common  run  of  Dictionary  makers  and  Ety- 
mologifts  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  neceffary,  when  they 
have  derived  our  modern  words  from  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  other 
of  the  dead  languages. 

T  he  Etymological  Dictionaries,  follow  of  courfe  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Language,  or  Univerial  Grammar,  contained  in  two 
preceding  Volumes.  Our  Author  begins  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  his  plan  with  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French 
language,  that  his  Readers  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  h  is  method.,  and  perceive  more  eafily,  whether  he  be  miffakeii 
in  the  connections  and  relations,  which  he  fuppofes  between  cer¬ 
tain  words,  in  his  manner  of  forming  their  genealogy,  and  in 
the  alterations  which  he  thinks  they  have  undergone.  6  For  ex¬ 
ample’  (continues  he)  6  every  one  can  judge,  whether  or  not  I 
have  judicioufly  connected  the  following  words  in  the  fame  fa¬ 
mily  or  clafs,  and  marked  with  probability  their  derivation  and 
affinities.  Ver,  which  in  Celtic  fignified  water,  was  a  primi¬ 
tive  word,  which  ftill  remains  in  the  rivers  called  Var,  Varmq, 
Varna,  Veresis,  Vero,  Vir,  Vire.  From  hence  was  de¬ 
rived  the  word  Verite,  (truth)  becaufe  water  being,  by  its 
clearnefs  and  limpidity  the  mirrour  of  natural  bodies  and  beings, 
truth  (verite)  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  mirrour  of  ideas  and 
intellectual  beings,  which  it  reprefents  as  faithfully,  as  water 
does  the  forms  of  bodies;  and  hence  in  Latin  Verus  iignihes 
fin  cere,  exaCt,  real. 

We  obferved  above,  that  our  Author  diflributes  into  four 
Oafles  the  words  that  are  contained  in  each  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  As  the  words  that  belong  to  the  three  laft,  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Oriental,  will  come  again  more  peculiarly  under 
confideration  in  the  Etymological  Dictionaries  of  the  languages 
that  form  a  part  of  our  Author’s  immenfe  plan,  he  only  places 
them  here  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  preceded  refpectively 
by  the  French  words  which  are  derived  from  them.  —  But  with 
refpeCf  to  the  F'rench  words,  which  originate  in  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage,  he  purfues  a  different  method  ;  (a  method  which  he  pro- 
pofes  following  with  the  other  languages,  when  he  comes  to 
their  etymologies  in  fucceeding  volumes) — Under  a  Celtic  mo- 
nofyllable,  as  the  radical  and  primitive  word,  he  enumerates,  in 
an  alphabetical  order,  all  the  French  words  that  are  deiived 
from  it.  When  the  number  of  thefe  derivatives,  whether  direct 
or  collateral,  is  confiderable,  and  they  are  divilible  into  various 
branches,  feparated  under  fome  particular  denomination,  which 
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is  fubordinate  to  the  general  one,  then  he  divides  thefe  claffes  of 
families  (as  he  calls  theni)  into  feveral  branches,  diffinguifhed 
each  by  a  Number  ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  divifion,  he  repeats 
the  radical  word  with  the  particular  fignification  which  it  has 

adopted. 

An  example  will  abundantly  illuffrate  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  When  our  Author  comes  to  the  word  Bal,  which  is 
a  Celtic  monofyllable,  and  the  head  of  an  immenfe  family,  it  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Article  thus  :  ts  The  word  Bal  was  a 
primitive  word,  which  fignined  the fun^  and  confequently,  iff, 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  fplendid,  like  the  fun,  2dly,  every 
thing,  that,  like  him,  is  high  and  elevated,  3dly,  every  thing 
that  is  round.— Under  each  of  thefe  points  of  view  the  word  in 
queftion  is  become  the  fource  of  a  multitude  of  verbal  families 
in  the  French  language,  by  pronouncing  it  according  to  different 
Provinces  Bal,  Bel,  Bol,  and  with  the  elifion  of  the  vowel 
hla ,  bley  Sic.  Hence  proceed  ten  derivative  branches  of  this 
fingle  root,  from  whence  refult  fifty  divifions.” 

The  fecond  Article  of  this  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  prefents 
fomething  more  generally  interefting.  Our  Author  treats,  here, 
of  the  languages  that  were  fpoken  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  more 
efpecially  of  the  Celtic,  from  whence  the  French  is  derived.  It 

is,  indeed,  natural  that  fome  objedfor  fhould  ffart  up  and  afk, 
how  it  is  to  be  known  that  thefe  words  are  Celtic  ? — What 
idea  we  are  to  form  of  that  language  ?  and  by  what  indications 
it  can  be  confidered  as  the  fource  of  the  French,  when  all  the 
Didlionary-makers  have  hitherto  confidered  this  latter  to  be  little 
more  than  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  ? 

In  anfvver  to  thefe  queftions,  our  Author  obferves,  that  the 
Celtic  was  the  language  of  the  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Europe,  from 
the  Banks  of  the  Heilefpont  and  the  ABgean  fea,  to  the  Ocean  ; 
and  from  the  promontory  of  Sigseum  to  Cape  Finefferre  :  nay 
even  to  Ireland.  Here  then  we  fee  this  language  producing, 
like  a  fruitful  mother,  Greek,  Latin,  Tufcan,  Thracian,  Teu¬ 
tonic,  Gallic,  Helvetic,  Cantabrian,  and  Runic;  but  of  all 
thefe  languages,  that  which  is  more  properly  regarded  as  Celtic 
is  the  Gallic  tongue,  the  language  fpoken  in  Gaul,  which  main¬ 
tained  its  antient  purity,  when  the  other  Celtic  nations  had  cor¬ 
rupted  their  fpeech  by  their  mixture  with  the  inhabitants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  iiates  and  kingdoms.  Polybius ,  Diodorus ,  Plutarch ,  Pto¬ 
lemy,  Strabo ,  and  other  Writers,  feem  to  look  upon  Celt  and 
Gaul. as  fynonimous  terms. 

it  is  true  (and  our  Author  makes  the  remark)  this  language 
feems  to  have  been  almoft  exting miffed,  or  at  leaft  altered  con- 
iiderahly,  by  the  revolutions  which  happened  to  thofe  who  fpoke 

it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Greeks,  who  founded  Marfeilies  and 
feveral  cities  on  tire  coaffs  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Pheni- 
cians,  who  traded  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  muff  have  natu- 
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Tally  introduced  into  that  languages  great  nnmber  of  words,  re¬ 
lative  to  navigation,  to  the  objedts  of  their  commerce,  an  tic 
arts  which  they  cultivated.  'I  hefe  revolutions,  however,  had 
been  only  local,  when  the  Romans,  already  mailers  of  i  rovence 
and  Narbonne,  conferred  on  Julius  Cxfar  the  government  o 
the  Gauls.  But  this  ambitious  man,  who  would  have  prefened 
being  the  ftrft  in  a  village,  before  the  rank  of  fecond  in  Rome, 
remained  in  the  Gauls  until  he  had  reduced  them  under  the  do¬ 
mination  of  the  Romans,  and  planted  Roman  colonies  in  fevera 
of  their  Provinces. — T  hus  it  happened,  that  from  the  time  o 
Auguftus,  Southern  Gaul  was  almoft  entirely  latinized. 
beauty  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  foci  ability 
of  its  inhabitants,  drew  a  multitude  of  Roman  families.  I  he 
cafe  was  foon  the  fame  with  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  they 
emerged  from  this  firfb  fervitude  only  again  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Vifigoths,  Bourguignons,  Allemanni,  Alans,  Normans  and 
Francs,  who,  more  fortunate  than  the  others,  remained  foie 
mafters  of  Gaul. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  different  revolutions,  which  our  Author 
defcribes  in  a  circumftantial  and  inftrudtive  manner,  the  Gauls 
and  their  language  were  almoft  exterminated.  T  ne  refid ue  of 
this  oppreffed  nation  formed  a  people  of  Serfs  fubjedted  to  all  the 
rigours  of  vafialage ;  and  they  only  began  to  breatne  fome  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  freer  air,  when  the  Kings  of  the  third  race  allowed  the 
Commons  to  purchafe  their  liberty.  The  only  Gauis, ^v^ho 
maintained  their  liberty,  were  thofe  who  took  refuge  in  Little 
Bretany,  and  thofe  who  inhabited  Britain,  or  the  country  which 
the  Angles  afterwards  took  from  them  ;  and  who,  upon  the 
ufurpation  of  the  latter,  retired  into  Wales,  and  into  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  Thefe  fugitives,  who  formed  their  fettlements 
amidft  inacceffible  piountams  or  on  barren  coafts,  were  never 
entirely  fubdued,  nor  did  they  mix  with  other  nations ;  their 
proud  vidtors  did  not  deign  to  purlue  them,  either  to  fliare 
with  them  or  take  from  them  their  icy  mountains  or  their  barren 
plains.  Separated,  thus,  from  the  reft  ot  the  univerle,  theie  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  Celts  retained  their  primitive  cuftoins,  and 
fpeak  a  language  which  bears  no  relemblance  of  that  fpoken  by 
their  conquerors,  and  which  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  the 
Gallic  or  Welfo ,  the  Cornvjallian ,  and  the  Low  Britijh  (Las 
Breton)  dialedts,  which  carry  ftriking  and  palpable  marks  of 
analogy  and  refemblance,  and  which  our  Author  confiders  as 
the  undoubted  and  precious  remains  ot  the  ancient  language  ot 


the  Celts  or  Gauls. 

As  this  propofition  is  the  bafts  of  the  Work  now  before  us,  it 
was  neceflary  that  our  Author  Ihouid  fet  it  in  the  cl  care  ft  light, 
and  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  plauftble  objection,  for 
this  purpofe,  he  labours  ftrenucufly  to  prove  that  tne  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  is  ftiil  in  being,  ijl-,  by  the  affinity  between  its  three  dia- 
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leCls  above  mentioned,  and  their  being  abfolutely  different  from 
French,  Englifh,  Danifh,  Latin,  and  all  the  languages  which 
have  been  or  are  fpoken  in  the  country  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Gauls.  —  2 dly,  from  the  confideration  that  thefe  dialects 
exhibit  ftill  a  multitude  of  monofyilables  or  radicals,  which  are 
the  frue  characters  of  a  primitive  language  ;  and  that  more  efpe- 
eially,  when  it  appears  evident  that  from  a  multitude  of  thefe 
radicals  a  great  number  o  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  European 
words  derive  their  origin,  while  it  is  certain  tnat  thefe  radical 
words  do  not  exift  in  any  of  thefe  languages. — 3 dly9  from  names 
of  places,  which,  having  no  determinate  fenfe  in  the  languages 
vulgarly  fpoken,  and  which  neverthelefs  could  not  have  been 
originally  given  without  fome  fignification,  muft  comcquently 
be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  language  which  was 

tj>  O  O 

fpoken  by  the  founders  of  thefe  places.  All  thefe  proofs  are  il- 
luftrated  by  examples  more  or  lefs  fatisfaclory  ;  for  which  we 
refer  the  Reader  to  the  Work  itfelf.  Befides  examples,  M. 
CouPvT  de  Gebelin  alledges  alfo  authorities:  He  mentions 
the  learned  men  who  before  him  had  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
names  of  places  by  the  Celtic  language  ;  as  Baxter,  who  in 
his  Britifh  Antiquities,  Astruc  in  his  Memoirs  on  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Languedoc,  Bocket  in'  his  Memoirs  concerning  Switz¬ 
erland,,  and  particularly  Bullet,  who,  in  the  firft  Volume  of 
his  Celtic  Dictionary,  takes  a  larger  field  than  the  preceding, 
and  applies  this  method  to  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  Germany.  Our 
Author,  however,  (hews  what  little  utility  has  hitherto  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  labours  of  thefe  learned  men  ;  and  he  points  out 
the  caufes  which  hindered  them  from  proceeding  fo  tar  as  they 
might  have  done  in  the  path  they  had  opened  for  their  invefli- 


ga  toons. 

In  the  third  Article  of  this  Difcourfe,  the  Author  treats  of 
the  French  language, — of  the  inftances  of  analogy  that  it  may 
be  found  to  have  with  the  Celtic,  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  its  origin,— of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and,  on  this  ocqafion,  of  the  Romanic  or  Romance  language. 
Here  M.  Gebelin  refutes  the  learned  men,  who  are  fo  fond  of 
deriving  the  French  language  from  the  Latin,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  given  too  little  attention  to  French  words  of  Celtic  origin. 
There  are  very  curious  difcuffions  in  this  Article,  particularly 
with  refpedd  to  the  Romance  language,  which  was  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin  ;  a  mixture  that  naturally 
proceeded  from  the  Romans  borrowing  words  from  the  Gauls, 
and  the  Gauls  from  the  Romans.  The  modifications  of  this 
1  nguage  that  were  afterwards  produced  by  the  irruptions  and 
conquciis  of  the  Franks,  form  an  interefting  obje<£t  of  critical  in-> 


ycftigation,  which  >.  ur  Author  treats  in  a  malterly  manner. 
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The  fourth  Article  exhibits  an  extenfive  view  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Romance  and  French  languages,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  caufes  of  thefe  revolutions.  The  Romance  or  Ro¬ 
mani  (fays  our  Author)  which  was  an  intermediate  language  be¬ 
tween  the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and  the  French  or  Frankifh,  was 
foon  brought  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfe&ion  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Provinces  of  b  ranee.  I  his  was  owing  to  the  poetical  Ipi- 
rit,  animated  and  feconded  by  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  and  gallan¬ 
try,  that  diftinguifhed  more  peculiarly  the  people  of  the  South¬ 
ern  regions,  and  to  the  remarkable  encouragement  given  to  poets 
by  the  Counts  of  Provence  and  Touloufe,  and  all  their  vaffals. 
The  language  thus  formed  and  improved  became  a  model,  an 
objedt  of  imitation  to  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  Catalonians 
in  Spain,  and  to  Dante  and  Petrarch  in  Italy,  who  were  formed,  in 
a  great  meafure,  at  the  Ichooi  of  the  1  roubadours,  or  Romance- 
fongfters  and  minfcrels.  According  to  a  Memoir  of  M.  de  St. 
Palaye,  publifhed  in  1751,  there  were  two  languages  ^  well 
known  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Catalonian 
and  the  French.  Under  the  firft  were  comprehended  tne  idioms 
of  Gafcony,  Provence,  the  Limouhn,  Auvergne,  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny  and  Arragon  :  the  fecond  was  fpoken  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces  that  were  fubjedled  to  the  domination  of  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England.  M.  Court  de  Gebelin  remarks  that 
the  King  of  England  is  mentioned  here,  not  only  becaufe  he 
held,  at^that  time,  in  his  poffefilon,  the  Provinces  of  Poitou  and 
Guyenne,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  French  was  then  the  predomL 
nant  language  ;  for  (continues  he)  it  was  not  excluded  by  an  adt 
of  Parliament,  from  the  Tribunals  in  England,  before  the  year 
1361,  a  little  after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  by  which  Edward 
Iil.  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  preteniions  to  the  crown  of 
France,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  &c. 

So  early  as  the  third  race  of  the  French  kings,  the  French  (or 
Franks)  made  verfes  in  imitation  of  the  bards  of  Provence  ;  and 
the  French  language  not  only  became  the  rival  of  the  Proven^ale, 
but  furpafled  it^  becaufe  the  power  of  the  great  Southern  vahals 
being  broken,  and  as  it  were  difperfed,  the  Troubadours  were 
deprfved  of  their  patrons  and  protedlors,  and  the  attention  both 
of  learned  men  and  ftatefmen  was  turned  towards  the  French 
language  ;  the  progrefs  of  which,  nevertheless, w*as  not  rapid.  Our 
Author3 follows  the  traces  of  the  French  language,  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  and  the  fix  following  centuries  ;  and  always  quotes 
a  piece  of  poetry,  which  may  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  Rate  of  this 
language  at  each  period. 

The  fifth  Article  relates  to  (what  the  Author  calls)  ihz fami¬ 
lies  of  words ,  and  their  caufes.  The  immenfe  families,  jays  hey 
which  are  formed  by  words  derived  from  the  fame  branch,  or 
root,  were  not  thus  formed  by  chance,  but  have  always  had,  in 
every  language,  their  foundation  in  nature  and  reafon  j  unu  he 

O  o  4  examines 
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examines  the  motives  that  led  men  to  reduce  the  fundamental 
terms  of  language  to  a  imall  number,  and  to  build  upon  thefe 
the  whole  fuperftruCture  of  fpeech.  In  this  inveftigation  he 
propofes  to  fnew,  that  every  derived  word  always  contains  both 
the  vocal  elements  of  the  radical  term,  and  a  certain  refemblance 
of  its  primitive  fignification. 

Languages  acquire  confidence,  improvement,  and  extent, 
imperceptibly  and  by  degrees.  The  flrfb  denominations  were 
thofe  that  were  given  to  fuch  natural  bodies  and  beings,  as 
men  had  always  before  their  eyes.  Names  were  alfo  given  to 
the  effects  of  induftry,  and  to  the  objects  and  productions  of  ufe- 
ful  arts  ;  and  likewife,  though  perhaps  laft  of  all,  to  fpiritual 
objects,  intelligent  or  moral.  Hence  refult  three  feries’s  of 
terms  entirely  diftinCt  from  each  other,  three  Dictionaries,  in 
language,  which  mud  never  be  confounded,  but  ought  to  guide 
us  in  claffing  the  words  of  each  people,  and  in  judging  of  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  and  improvement.  The  Dictionary 
for  the  wandering;  favave,  or  of  man  in  the  uncultivated  date  of 
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nature— "the  Dictionary  of  the  artift  and  hufbandm'an— the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  mail  confidered  as  exerting  the  faculties  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  being  and  a  moral  agent. — Our  Author  reduces  the  fird  of 
thefe  Dictionaries  to  five  heads,— “relative  — to  man  confidered  in 
himfelf —  to  man  in  fociety— to  external  wants  —  to  external  ob¬ 
jects— to  the  relations  that  fubfid  between  different  beings. - — 

Thefe  five  heads  are  here  analyfed  in  all  their  contents.  The 
two  other  Dictionaries  are  alfo  analyfed,  by  a  detail  of  all  the 
obj  eels,  inftruments,  and  circumftances,  that  are  relative  to  agri¬ 
culture,  arts,  fciences,  riches,  commerce,  legiflation,  power, 
fovereignty,  and  of  all  the  virtues,  qualities,  and  powers,  that 
are  reducible  to  our  ideas,  the  univerfal  fpirit,  intermediate 
beings,  and  the  human  mind. 

The  fiecond  and  third  Dictionaries,  according  to  our  Author, 
have  borrowed  from  the  firfit  the  words  or  terms  which  they  em¬ 
ploy,  while  the  fird  takes  its  terms  immediately  from  Nature. 
But  how  were  thefe  primitive  words  formed  ?  This  quedion 
M.  Court  de  GebeLin  anfwers,  by  fhewing  that  the  natural 
and  primitive  words  were  formed  by  founds  and  pittorefque  re- 
prefentations,  analogous  to  the  objects  reprefented,  while  the 
multitude  of  acceffory  and  fubordinate  ideas  comprehended  in, 
or  connected  with,  the  primitive  and  eiiential  ones  thus  fignified 
by  radical  words,  were  expreifed  by  derivatives,  which  gave  rife 
to  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  prepofitions,  Thefe  deriva¬ 
tives  were  farther  multiplied  by  compofition,  comparison ,  epithets, 
grid  abjtratt  words,  figurative  term j,  &c. 

'l  he  ilxth  and  laft  article  of  this  preliminary  aifeourfe  relates 
to  the  tables  which  terminate  tins  volume.  We  have  here  alfo, 
the  Author’s  reafons  for  flopping,  in  his  inveftigation,  at  the 
Celtic  language,— his  promise  of  an  etymological  dictionary  of 

arts, 
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arts  and  fciences,-— his  thoughts  concerning  fuperannuatea  words, 
the  French  etymologifis,  orthography,  and  feveral  mifcellaneous 
obfervations, — But  it  is  time  to  conclude  our  extradt  of  this 
volume,  which  is,  as  we  obferved  at  our  fetting  out,  a  farther 
proof  of  the  genius,  patience,  fagacity,  and  learning  of  this  in¬ 
defatigable  Author. 

Art.  XII. 

De  la  Compofition  des  Payfages,  &c. — Of  the  Compofition  of  Land¬ 
feapes  ;  or  on  the  laying  out  of  the  G  rounds  round  a  Country-Seat, 
By  R.  D.  Gerardin,  Vifcount  D'Ermenonville,  Sc c.  8vo.  Gene¬ 
va  and  Paris.  1777. 

^T^HOUGH  the  modern  art  of  gardening, — ufing  the  term 
JL  in  its  prefent  enlarged  fenfe, — may  with  jufiice  be  find, 
not  only  to  have  received  its  greateR  improvements,  but  even  to 
have  had  its  origin,  in  this  country;  and  though  the  principles 
of  this  art  have  been  laid  down  in  more  than  one  didadtic  trea- 
tife  on  the  fubjedt,  in  our  language  *  :  yet  the  judgment  and 
taRe  difplayed  in  this  performance,  together  with  the  animated 
and  pleafing  manner  in  which  the  Author  conveys  his  precepts, 
render  it  deferving  of  a  regular  analyfis.  It  is  not  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  mere  theoriR,  but  of  a  practical  improver* — the  Vif¬ 
count  de  Gerardin  ;  who  here  gives  the  refult  of  his  Rudy  and 
obfervation,  during  many  years,  in  France  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  confirmed  by  his  own  practice  and  experience, 
in  laying  out  and  decorating  the  country  round  his  feat  at  Er- 
menonville ,  nine  leagues  difiant  from  Paris  ;  in.  a  taRe  which,  as 
as  we  have  been  informed, has  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  well  as  that  of  foreigners,  by  a  great  concourfe  of 
whom  it  is  vifited. 

The  Author’s  plan  is  perhaps,  in  fome  refpedb,  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  that  of  Mr.  Whately,  above  alluded  to.  His 
fubjedb  is  the  embellifhment,  by  the  moR  natural  and  fimplc 
means,  of  the  country  at  large ,  as  viewed  from  the  manfion 

oi  the  improver,  and  its  neighbourhood, - On  this  head, 

he  juRly  exprefibs  his  furpril'e,  that  while  the  poets  and 
painters  of  all  ages  have  exerted  themfelves  in  reprefenting 
the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  nature,  while  every  one  has  admired 
and  felt  the  beauties  of  their  refpedE  ve  productions  ;  no  one, 
till  of  late,  Ihould  have  thought  of  realifmg  their  deferiptiorts 
and  defigns  ;  or,  in  other  words,  have  attempted  to  produce  the 
original ,  when  they  found  that  the  copy  gave  them,  fo  much 
pleafure. 

*  We  particularly  allude  to  the  anonymous  ‘  Qbjer<vatiQns  on  Mo¬ 
dern  Gardening ,  &c.  p  the  production,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of 
the  late  Thomas  IVhatley ,  Efj\  a  pretty  full  account  of  which  vviii  be 
found  in  our  44th  Volume,  May  1771,  p.  345.  We  fcarce  need  to 
remind  our  Readers  cf  J  The  Englifk  Garden ’  of  Mr.  Mafon. 

In 
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In  the  firft  chapter,  the  Author  fhews  that  the  forming 
an  interefting  natural  landfcape  round  a  manfion,  is  a  talk  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  landfcape  painter  ;  who  never- 
thelefs  frequently  fails  in  his  artificial  compofitions,  though 
his  imagination  has  unlimited  fcope  with  refpedt  to  the 
feledlion  and  difpofition  of  his  objecls  j  and  though  he  is  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty,  in  the  choice  of  his  point  of  view,  fky,  claro  oficuro , 
colouring,  and  of  every  other  accidental  circumftance  that  he 
judges  to  be  fubfervient  to  his  defign. 

The  producing  a  piffurefque  ejfett^  by  the  proper  difpofition  of 
the  grounds,  and  other  objects,  which  are  to  conftitute  the 
natural  landfcape  abovementioned,  depends,  fays  the  Author,  on 
the  choice  of  the  moft  pleafing  forms,  the  elegance  of  the  out¬ 
lines,  and  the  perfpedtive  diftances  ;  on  giving  a  due  relief  and 
projedfion  to  the  different  objedfs,  by  a  proper  contraft  of  light 
and  fhadow  5  on  communicating  to  them  the  charms  of  variety, 
byprefenting  them  under  various  afpedls,  and  in  different  lights  ; 
as  well  as  on  an  harmony  of  colours  ;  and,  above  all,  on  that 
happy  negligence,  which  is  the  diftinguifhing  charadteriftic  of 
nature  and  of  grace. — To  grounds  laid  out  according  to  thefe 
ideas,  the  Author  gives  the  name  of  landfcape. 

Chapter  2.  Of  the  general  Defign. 

The  great  and  fundamental  principle  inculcated  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  is  the  unity  and  connection  of  the  whole  defign.  To  effedfc 
th  is,  all  the  objedls  that  can  be  feen  from  the  fame  point  muft 
be  fubordinate  to  the  fame  landfcape  ;  he  conftituent  parts  of 
the  fame  whole  ;  and  concur,  by  their  relation  and  agreement,  to 
the  general  effedl. 

For  the  accomplifhment  of  this  effect  the  Author  lays  down 
feveral  judicious  and  pradtical  diredtions. 

As  the  hom'd,  around  which  the  improvements  are  to  be 
made,  is  the  principal  point  from  which  they  are  to  be  viewed  ; 
it  is  from  thence  that  the  defigner  muft  take  a  furvey  of  the 
valiies  and  heights,  the  diftant  profpedts,  plantations,  buildings, 
or  fuch  other  objedts  as  he  intends  to  retain  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  From  this  ftation, — to  ufe  a  well  known  modern  term 
of  art, -—he  is  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  fituation  ;  and 
from  thence  likewife  he  is  to  plan  all  the  additions  requifite  to 
the  completion  of  his  landfcape. 

The  neceffity  of  forming  a  finifhed  defign,  before  any  part  of 
the  work  is  begun,  is  ftrongly  enforced  from  a  confideration  of 
the  difficulty  of  correcting  errors  when  once  committed  ;  and  of 
the  expence  which,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  be  incurred  in  remov¬ 
ing  ground,  plantations,  ornamental  buildings,  or  canals. 

This  defign,  however,  is  not  to  exift  only  in  idea ,  or  in  the 
head  of  the  compofer  :  but,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  eft’edl,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  executed,  is  to  be  adtually  realifed  upon  paper  or  can- 
vafs.  For  this  purpofe  a  landfcape  painter  muft  firft  make 

a  fketch 
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a  fketcb  of  the  intended  work  with  crayons  ;  and  after  this  has 
undergone  the  proper  corrections,  it  is  to  be  coloured,  lo  as  to 
become  an  exadt  reprefentation  of  the  intended  compofition. 
The  Author  ftrongly  infifts  on  the  propriety  and  prudence  of 
this  preliminary  ftep  ;  and  laments  the  expence  and  trouble 
which  he  formerly  incurred,  by  not  having  adopted  this  method, 
previous  to  the  making  improvements  on  the  north  fide  of  his 
houfe. 

The  following  methods,  of  transferring  the  defign  from  the 
pidture  to  the  grounds,  are  then  laid  down  ;  in  order  to  produce 
thofe  effedts,  in  reality ,  that  are  exhibited  in  the  piffure ,  with 
refpedt  to  the  local  difpofition  of  the  various  objedfs,  their  dif- 
tances,  and  refpedtive  proportions,  and  the  facility  of  execution. 
The  ftation  from  which  the  pidiure  was  painted  mu  ft  be  the 
point  from  which  the  necefl'ary  obfervations  for  this  purpofe  are 
to  be  made. 

(1.)  The  different  maffes  of  plantations,  whether  of  foreft 
trees,  or  underwood,  which  by  their  difpofition  are  to  form  the 
intermediate  plans ,  or  fide  fcenes  of  the  decoration  *,  by  which 
the  landfcape  is  thrown  into  perfpedtive,  muft  be  fettled  by 
fixing  ftakes  at  each  of  their  projedtions,  on  which  white 
clothes  are  to  be  ftretdied,  decreafing  in  height  in  proportion  to 
their  perfpedfive  diftances. 

(2.)  To  obtain  a  precife  idea  of  the  effedb  of  the  feveral 
forms,  projedtions,  and  different  fronts,  of  the  buildings  in¬ 
tended  to  enter  into  the  view  ;  inftead  of  forming  a  mere  ground- 
plan,  the  elevation  itfelf  muft  be  exprefted,  by  eredting  poles  fo 
as  to  reprefent  the  form  of  the  outlines  of  the  intended  building; 
on  which  cloths,  of  a  colour  conformable  to  the  pidture,  muft 
be  ftretched,  By  thefe  means,  the  effedt  is  feen  and  determined 
beforehand  ;  and  a  model  of  the  front  is  furnifhed  to  the  work¬ 
men,  fufficient  to  diredt  them  in  the  execution. 

(3.)  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exadt  level 
of  the  water,  as  feen  from  the  houfe,  white  cloths  are  to  be 
ftretched  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  fituation,  extent,  and 
form  of  the  water  exprefted  in  the  pidture. 

(4.)  The  outlines  of  the  plantations,  the  windings  of  the 
paths,  and  the  edges  of  the  water,' are  to  be  determined  by 
fmall  ftakes  driven  into  the  ground,  according  to  the  diredtions 
of  the  defigner  :  cords  are  to  be  ftretched  round  thefe,  and  the 
ground  thus  traced  out,  is  to  be  marked  with  a  fpade. 

(5.)  The  effedt  of  Tingle  trees  or  groupes,  is  to  be  determined 
by  reprefenting,  in  afimiiar  manner,  their  forms  and  fituation,. 

Without  thefe  precautions,  the  workmen  could  not  be  ex- 
pedted  to  execute  the  feveral  parts  of  the  compofition  ;  which 


*  Anfwering  to  the  wings  or  fide  fcenes  on  the  flage,  by  means  of 
which  perfpeflive  illufcns  are  produced. 
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even  the  ableft  d,efigner  would  often  find  a  difficulty  of  drawing 
on  paper,  without  ftudy  and  correction. 

Chapter  3.  Of  the  Connexion  with  the  Country . 

"The  connexion  of  the  manfion  and  the  near  grounds  with  the 
diftant  country,  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
The  manner  of  producing  what  we  may  term  a  community  of  cha¬ 
racter  between  the  parts  of  the  defign,  is  pointed  out  in  this 
chapter. 

Thus,  if  the  fize  and  grandeur  of  the  manfion  houfe  demand  • 
an  extenfive  landfcape,  the  perfpe&ive  is  to  be  extended,  and 
the  moil  diftant  views  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  appropriated  and 
connected  with  the  manfion,  by  increafing  the  number  of  the  fide 
fcenes ,  above  fpoken  of,  on  the  proprietor’s  own  grounds. 
Without  thefe,  the  diftant  country  would  fcarce  produce  a  more 
pi&urefque  effeCt  than  is  exhibited  by  the  back  fcene  of  a  theatre 
deprived  of  its  fide  fcenery. 

It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add  that,  to  preferve  this  connection, 
the  neceffary  feparation  between  the  proprietor’s  grounds  fur¬ 
rounding  the  houfe,  and  the  more  diffant  country,  is  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  eye  by  means  of  a  funk  fence,  or  other  expedients 
©i  a  limilar  kind  ;  that  no  break  in  the  defign  may  appear. 

The  Author  propofes  too  that  an  agreement  between  the  dif¬ 
tant  obje&s,  and  thofe  which  are  nearer  the  eye,  fhould  be  kept 
up.  Thus,  if  the  view  be  terminated  by  a  city,  more  build¬ 
ings,  and  thofe  too  of  a  more  magnificent  tafte,  may  enter  into 
the  compofftion  :  but  if  villages  form  a  part  of  the  profpeCI, 
houfes  of  a  more  ffmple  ftile  may  be  introduced.  T  he  lame  at¬ 
tention  is  requifue  in  connecting  the  diffant  woods  with  the 
nearer  plantations.  The  colours  alfo  of  the  nearer  grounds 
fhould  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  more  diftant ;  whether  they 
be  pafture  or  arable. 

Chapter  4.  Of  the  Frame  of  the  Landfcape. 

As  every  kind  of  enjoyment  is  weakened,  or  deftroyed,  by  dif¬ 
fracting  the  attention  ;  and  as  the  fight,  the  moft  roving  of  the 
fenfes,  requires  to  be  confined  within  certain  bounds,  in  order  to 
be  gratified  without  iaiiitude  :  fo  it  is  neceffary,  according  to  the 
Author,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Ipe&ator,  as  well  as 
to  direCt  his  view,  and  improve  the  perfpeCtive,  that  the  natural 
landfcape  fhould  have  a  fore-ground ,  cornpofed  of  ftrong  maffes 
of  plantations,  heights,  or  buildings.  Thefe,  in  the  manner  of 
the  frame  of  a  piClure,  or  the  fore-lcene  of  a  theatre,  by  bound¬ 
ing  the  whole  defign,  coniine  the  fight,  and  direCl  it  to  the 
remote  objeds,  and  the  intermediate  planes  or  fide  fcenery  ;  both 
of  which  are  likewife  fhoved  off  to  a  greater  diftance  by  thefe 
means. 

Chapter  5.  Treats  of  the  difference  between  a  vague  or  geo¬ 
graphical  profpeCt,  or  rather  plan ;  and  a  limited  and  piCturdque 
view,  adapted  to  the  proportions  or  fiyle  oi  the  dwelling  houfe. 

The 
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The  latter  is  characterized  by  its  being  properly  bounded,  and 
marked  out  by  a  fore-ground,  and  other  circumftances  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  chapters  ;  but  which  are  wanting  in  the  pro¬ 
spect  that  prefen ts  itfelf,  for  inftance,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain; 
and  which  may  more  properly  be  called  a  map  than  a  landfcape . 

Chapter  6.  Having  already  laid  down  the  principles  necef- 
fary  to  the  general  effect  of  the  compojition ,  confidered  as  a  whole  ; 
or  of  the  principal  landfcape,  as  viewed  from  the  houfe,  which 
is  its  point  of  view ;  the  Author  in  this  chapter  enters  into  a 
detail  of  the  fubordinate  members  :  and  here  with  great  fancy, 
and  even  with  a  fine  vein  of  poetry,  he  defcribes  a  path  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  houfe  through  various  beautiful  and  diveriified 
fcenes,  and  returning  thither  by  a  different  route.  Some  direc¬ 
tions  are  alfo  given  for  the  management  of  thefe  particulars. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  pojfibility  of  emhellijhing  every  kind  of  fituation • 

The  more  nature  has  done  in  favour  of  any  particular  Spot, 
the  lefs  is  left  for  man  to  do ;  but  there  is  none  which  has  not 
its  particular  merit,  or  diftinctive  character.  Accordingly  in 
th  is  chapter  the  Author  fhews  the  practicability  of  embellishing 
every  kind  of  fituation,  and  points  out  the  means  : — whether  it 
be  a  mountainous  fituation,  a  flat  country,  or  a  valley,  or  an 
ancient  garden  laid  out  and  planted  in  ftrait  and  formal  lines. 
Every  where  the  Author  fhews  great  practical  fkill  and  tafte, 
and  above  all  the  mot  humane  fenfxbility  :  an  inftance  of  which 
here  occurs,  in  his  directions  relative  to  fuch  public  roads  as 
crofs  the  grounds  that  have  been  embellifhed.  He  advifes  that, 
after  proper  fences  have  been  made  for  the  Security  of  the  houfe, 
garden,  and  farm,  the  roads  fhould  till  be  left  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  as  the  Scene  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  objects  which  they 
prefent :  and  he  expreffes  his  feelings  relative  to  the  free  admif- 
Sion  of  tranters  to  his  elegant  eftate  in  thefe  words: — c  The 
landfcape  of  nature,’  fays  he,  e  belongs  to  all  mankind  ;  and  I 
am  happy  that,  on  my  grounds,  every  man  Should  confiderhim- 
Self  as  at  home.’ 

Chapter  8.  In  this  chapter,  the  Author  obferves  that  land¬ 
scapes,  fuch  as  he  defcribes,  may  be  compofed,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  Situations,  houfes,  or  perfons,  of  whatever  quality  or 
condition,  and  to  grounds  of  whatever  dimenfions;  not  exclud¬ 
ing  even  the  fmailefl:  Spots,  provided  they  are  not  immured,  or 
encompaffed  on  evejy  Side  by  elevated  buildings.  For  the  truth 
of  this  propoSition  he  refers  to  the  landfcapes  in  various  Stiles, 
and  formed  on  different  Scales,  of  Nicholas  Poufjin ,  Sebajiian 
Bourdon ,  P.  P.  Rubens ,  Gafpar  Poujfin ,  Claude  Lorrain ,  Richard 
IVilJ'cn,  John  Smith ,  Xucarelli ,  Salvator  Rofa ,  Paul  Brills  An¬ 
thony  Vatteau ,  Nicholas  Berghem,  Herman  the  Italian,  Paul Poterr 
the  younger  Teniers ,  and  many  others.  Of  thefe  different  cha¬ 
racters  or  Stiles  he  enumerates  4  the  heroic,  noble,  rich,  elegant, 
voluptuous,  Solitary,  wild,  Severe,  tranquil,  cool.  Simple,  ru- 
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ral,  ruftic,  kc.~ The  defign  and  decorations  of  each  of  thefe 
compofitions  are  to  be  properly  adapted  to  the  habitations  and 
ufes  of  their  refpedlive  owners. 

In  chapter  9,  the  Author  cautions  the  defigner  againft  imita* 
iion ,  or  againft  copying  any  other  mafter  than  nature  ;  from  the 
confideration  that  copies  are  always  inferior  to  originals;  that 
every  place  differs  in  fome  circumftances  from  every  other,  and 
consequently  requires  a  different  deftgn  ;  and  that  a  variety  of 
defigns  conftitutes  the  greateft  ornament  of  a  country. 

Chapter  :  o.  Of  Plantations . 

The  fubjedls  which  compofe  a  landfcape  are  wood,  water, 
and  buildings.  Wood  is  employed  fo  as  to  produce  a  pidlu- 
refque  effedi:,  principally  in  the  five  following  manners. 

(1.)  In  the  forming  perfpedtive  planes,  or  the  fore-ground 
and  fide  fcenes  above  fpoken  of,  in  order  to  conned!  the  dsftant 
view  with  the  manfion  :  (2.)  In  making  elevated  planes,  fo  as 
to  give  relief,  or  a  proper  fwell  to  a  country  absolutely  flat; 
(3.)  In  hiding  difagreeable  objecfs  :  (4.)  In  giving  an  imagi¬ 
nary  extent  to  waters,  or  other  pleafing  objedfs,  by  concealing 
their  terminations  :  (5.)  In  forming  agreeable  outlines  to  wa¬ 
ters  and  grounds. 

Trees  are  arranged  under  three  general  divifions,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  into  foref ,  as  oak,  elm,  Sic. ;  aquatic ,  as  poplar,  alder, 
&c  ;  and  mountain ,  as  pine,  cedar,  &c.  Large  maffes  of  foreft 
trees  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fore-ground  ;  as  its  elevation  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  effedi:  in  the  perfpedtive. 

The  Author  does  not  approve  of  the  pradlice  of  planting  trees 
of  different  tints  or  (hades,  which  has  been  propofed  from  an 
expectation  of  thereby  extending  the  apparent  length  of  a  plan¬ 
tation,  by  a  degradation  of  tints,  proceeding  from  the  darker  to 
the  lighter  greens.  He  cautions  his  reader  againft  the  attempt¬ 
ing  to- produce  any  optical  deception  by  thefe  means;  becaufe 
fuch  different  tints,  he  alleges,  cannot  be  perceived  diftindtly, 
c  except  in  a  finall  flower  garden,  or  what  is  called  in  England, 
a  plea lure  garden^  (jar din  de  plaifance.f 

6  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  landfcape,’  the  noble  defigner  fur¬ 
ther  obferves, c  the  diverfity  of  the  fhades  of  green  will  depend  much 
more  on  the  effedts  of  light,  than  on  the  choice  of  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  hues  :  we  ihould  truft  therefore  to  the  light  alone,  which 
will  naturally  produce  this  kind  of  variety,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  than  it  will  be  in  the  power  ot  the  beft  gardener 
to  effedt,  after  all  the  trouble  he  may  take  for  that  purpose.’ 

On  this  nead  the  Vifcount  differs  conftderably  from  the  late 
Mr.  Whately,  the  author  of  the  ce  obfervation  *”  above  referred 


*  See  ‘  OhferajationSy  &c.’  p.  35.  The  Reader  may  iikewife  con- 
fult  the  ‘  EngHJb  Garden Book  I.  or  our  account  of  it,  M,  Rev# 
Vcl.  xlyii.  March  1772,  p.  221, 
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to;  who  confiders  the  pradtice  as  founded  on  the  firft  principles 
of  perfpedtiye,  and  declares  the  effedt  to  be  actually  attainable 
by  thefe  means  ;  further  affirming,  in  particular,  that  expe¬ 
riments  will  fupport  the  principle,  if  they  are  made  on  planta¬ 
tions  not  very  fmall ,  nor  too  clofe  to  the  eye”  It  will  be  fufficient 
only  to  mark  the  difagreement  between  thefe  two  matters  on  this 
fubjedt ;  though  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  them. 

The  Author  excludes  foreign  trees  from  his  plantations,  on 
account  of  their  want  of  correlpondence  with  the  native,  and  of 
the  difficulty  and  expence  of  rearing  them  ;  and  becaufe  nature 
has  every  where  placed  what  is  beft  adapted  to  the  fituation. 

Chapter  11.  Of  Waters, 

The  difpofition  and  form  of  waters,  in  the  intended  landfcape, 
are  to  be  afeertained  by  the  facility  of  employing  them  for  that 
purpofe,  by  the  general  Hope  of  the  ground,  and  other  local  cir- 
cumftances ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  effect  they  will  produce  in 
the  general  defign.  A  large  river  is  not  neceffary  in  a  wood  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  brook  would  produce  a  pitiful 
effedt  in  an  extenfive  plain. 

The  various  forts  of  waters  are  diHinguifhed  relatively  to 
their  pidturefque  effedt,  into  cafcades  falling  from  greater  or 
fmaller  heights,  torrents,  rivers,  and  Handing  waters ;  to  each 
of  which  the  Author,  with  great  judgment  and  tafte,  affigns  its 
proper  place  and  ufe  in  the  landfcape. 

Chapter  12.  Where  fuch  waters  as  are  capable  of  adding 
to  the  elegance  of  the  compofition  cannot  be  procured,  a  confider- 
able  effedt  may  neverthelefs  be  produced  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  courfe  of  vallies,  and  inequalities  of  ground,  as  well  as  by 
buildings  and  plantations;  from  which, if  proper  openings  are  made 
for  the  letting  in  of  light,  great  variety  and  beauty  may  refult ; 
fo  as  to  leave  no  reafon  to  regret  the  want  of  fuch  pieces  of  water, 
as  are  often  forced  into  the  feene,  at  an  expence  greatly  exceed¬ 
ing  the  advantages  derived  from  them. 

Chapter  13.  Of  Buildings . 

The  Author  here  lays  down  feveral  principles  for  the  con- 
flxudtion  of  buildings.  Thefe  relate  (1.)  to  their  local  pro¬ 
priety,  or  fuitablenefs  to  the  fituation,  as  on  a  mountain,  or  in 
a  valley,  in  a  wood,  or  by  the  fide  of  a  water,  &c.  :  (2.)  Their 
being  properly  adapted  to  the  condition  or  rank  of  the  owner  : 
(3.)  Their  diftance  from  the  point  of  view;  according  to  which 
the  fize  of  the  columns  or  other  projecting  parts  is  to  be  reo-u- 
lated  :  (4.)  Their  charadter,  or  the  ufe  for  which  they  are 
deifined,  whether  as  a  temple,  caftle,  See.  ;  and  (5,)  The  pic- 
turefque  effedt  of  the  whole,  with  refpedt  to  the  adjoining 
objedts.  Some  rules  relative  to  the  ufe  and  beauty  of  buildings', 
even  in  cities,  are  here  likewife  inculcated. 
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Chapter  14.  On  the  Choice  of  Landfcapes ,  as  appropriated  t$ 
different  Parts  of  the  Day. 

It  is  from  the  contrail  of  light  and  fhadow  that  all  natural  ob¬ 
jects  derive  their  varying  tints  and  beauty.  The  morning  fun 
is  in  thcfe  refpedls,  particularly  favourable  to  the  viewing  of 
large  maffes  ot  foreft  trees,  projecting  rocks,  mountains,  and 
deep  vailies.  Thefe  objects  acquire  an  additional  relief  by  the 
play  of  the  light  upon  them,  and  by  the  long  Ihadows  projected 
by  them. 

The  brightnefs  of  the  fun  at  noon,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuitable 
to  detached  objedfs,  and  of  fmall  extent,  as  to  rapid  waters,  or 
to  ornamental  buildings,  that  the  eye  may  not  be  fatigued  and 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  too  wide  an  expanfe  of  refledled  light. 

The  calm  frefhnefs  of  the  evening,  fuch  as  Claude  Lorrain 
has  finely  expreffed,  is  adapted  to  an  extenfive  country,  to 
groves  through  which  the  light  penetrates,  to  fpacious  meadows, 
and  {fill  waters  which  refledl  the  neighbouring  -objects  ;  to  dif- 
tant  views  fattened  by  the  intervening  air :  and  thefe  are 
heightened  by  the  infinite  variety  of  foft  tints,  which  the  iky 
and  the  diflant  parts  of  the  landfcape  at  this  time  more  parti¬ 
cularly  exhibit. 

In  the  15th  chapter,  the  Author,  with  great  philofophical  {kill, 
f hews  the  power  of  landfcapes  over  our  fenfes,  and,  through 
their  intervention,  over  the  foul  ;  and  he  particularly  exempli¬ 
fies  his  theory  by  a  pleafng  and  animated  defcri.ption  of  a  fcene 
of  the  romantic  caff,  applicable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Alps;  where  this  analogy  between  phyf cal  and  moral  impref- 
fions  is  felt  in  its  greatefi  force. 

In  the  1 6th  and  la'ft  chapter,  the  Author,  who  unites  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  an  uieful  and.  good  citizen  with  thofe  of  a  man  of  tafter 
defcribes  the  means  of  combining  pleafure  with  utility,  in  the 
general  difpontion  of  grounds, 

Toth  is  end  he  propofes  feveral  ideas,  the  refult  of  his  obfer- 
vation,  during  many  years',  in  France  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  relative  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  to  the 
incre.afing  the  breed  of  cattle,  and,  above  all,  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  principal  points 
here  considered,  are  the  advantage  of  placing  the  dwelling  of  the 
cultivator  in  the  middle  of  his  grounds;  the  divinon  and  ex¬ 
change,  of  lands  ;  the  price  of  corn,  and  of  labour;  the  fi  ze  of 
farms  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  inclofmg. 

The  whole  of  this  little  treat! fe  is  written  with  fo  much 
knowledge  of  the  fubjecf,  fo  much  tafte  and  fenfibility,  and 
breathes  fuch  a  fpirit  of  humanity  ;  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  received  by  the  fublifc  as  a  moil  agreeable  and  inftruclive 
work, 
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A. 

Aberdeen,  account  of  the 
late  great  advances  of  that 
town,  in  trade  and  commerce, 

1 86. 

Agriculture.  See  Farming. 

» .  — - - not  repugnant  to 

the  culture  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  185. 

Air,  nitrous ,  various  obfervations 
and  experiments  relative  to,  61. 

- -  See  Daniel. 

_ _  See  Diseases. 

Air-pumps,  experiments  on,  451. 
Allum,  the  plume  fort,  natu¬ 
rally  formed  in  the  fubterraneous 
galleries  of  Milo,  49  x.  Found 
alfo  in  other  places,  ib. 
America,  her  revolt  from  Great 
Britain  diffimilar  to  that  of 
the  United  Provinces  from  Spain, 

543* 

Angina  Mucosa,  account  of  that 

difeafe,  234.  , 

Annuities,  value  ov,  deduced 
from  general  principles,  464. 
Arena,  Abbet  his  diflertations 
on  light,  comets,  &c.  300. 
Arsenic,  and  other  poifons,  re¬ 
medies  again!!,  503. 
Astronomy,  fmgular  monuments 
of,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  45^* 
Ayin  Akbary,  a  defcription  cf 
the  Indian  empire,  34.2. 

A fp«  Rev.  Voh  Iviii. 


B. 

DAgavadam,  one  of  the  facred 
books  of  the  Indians,  obferva¬ 
tions  concerning,  540. 

Barker,  Sir  Robert,  his  account 
of  the  immenfe  obfervatory  of 
the  Bramins,  at  Banares,  458. 

Barometer,  applied  to  the  mea- 
furing  the  heights  of  mountains, 
and  the  depth  of  mines.  See 
De  Luc.  See  Shuckburg. 
See  Roy. 

Bastard,  Mr.  his  method  of 
raifing  pine  apples  in  water,  463. 

Beauty,  of  the  human  face,  de¬ 
fined,  and  analyfed,  445. 

Bees,  difcoveries  relative  to  the 
fex  and  propagation  of,  1.  Beil 
methods  of  cultivating  this  ufe- 
ful  infeft,  54.  Attention  to, 
recommended,  55. 

Bewly,  Mr.  his  experiments  re¬ 
lative  to  fixed  air,  &c.  68. 

Bibliotheca  Critica ,  487. 

Bjographie  Kayfer  Carl,  des 
Sechjlen ,  &c,  301. 

Bitaube,  his  memoir  on  national 
tafte,  529. 

Bogle,  Mr.  his  embafiy  to  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tartary,  460. 

Borders  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  horrible  ravages  of,  before 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
171.  Melancholy  veftiges  of, 
ftill  remaining,  ib, 
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Boscov'ich,  Abbe,  bis  account  of 
a  new  micrometer  and  megame¬ 
ter,  458.  See  alio  Maske- 

LYNE. 

Bossu’s  travels  into  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  382, 

Brandt,  Count,  his  unfortunate 
end,  253. 

Broom  faid  to  intoxicate  (heep,  46, 

C. 

Abbage-bark  tree,  a  valu¬ 
able  anthelmintic ,  459. 

Canal,  fait  of.  See  Cothe- 

NIUS. 

Caspipina,  explanation  of  that 
word,  165. 

Cattle,  on  a  farm,  directions 
for  managing  and  feeding,  100. 

Cavallo,  his  new  eleCtrical  ex¬ 
periments,  3.  Farther  experi¬ 
ments,  63. 

Cayenne,  iome  account  of  the 
heat,  difeafes,  and  remedies  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  climate,  506. 

Chemistry,  introduction  to,  383. 

Chinese,  M,  De  Guignes’s  ac¬ 
count  of  their  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy,  535. 

Christ,  the  time  necefihry  for 
the  purpofe  of  his  miniitry  com¬ 
puted,  90.  The  circumiiances 
attending  his  reiurreCtion  confi- 
dered,  91. 

Climate,  various  peculiarities  of 
to  be  confidered,  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  and  culture  of 
foreign  trees,  plants,  and  ani¬ 
mals,  57. 

Cinchona  j '  amaicenjis,  Sea  Ca- 
rihbeana  cidcribed,  459.  Me¬ 
dical  virtues  of,  ib. 

Cochius,  M.  his  memoir  con* 
cerning  the  analogy  between  ex- 
tenfion  and  duration,  ^28. 

Colours  not  diftinguifhable  by 
certain  people,  initances  of,  8* 

Cordova  delcribed,  27. 

Cornutus.  See  Villoi SON. 

Corporis  Hijloria  Byzantine  no¬ 
va  Appendix ,  lAc.  383. 

Coste  and  VVi Hemet’s  botanical, 
chemical,  and  pharmaceutical 
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efiays,  concerning  certain  indi¬ 
genous  plants  fubilituted  in  me¬ 
dical  practice,  in  the  place  of 
exotics.  383* 

Cot  hen  1  us,  M.  his  memoir  con¬ 
cerning  the  fait  of  Canal,  514. 
His  hiitory  of  an  extraordinary 
difeafe,  517. 

Crest,  Marquis  de,  his  eflay  con¬ 
cerning  hydraulicmachines,  227. 

Crops,  of  corn,  hay,  &c.  rules 
for  a  proper  rotation  of,  99.  A 
li mitted  routine  of  difapproved, 
106. 

Cuckoo,  a  curious  fpecies  of,  de¬ 
ferred,  2. 

Curiosity.  See  Merian. 

Czarewitz  (foil  to  Peter  the 
Great)  his  bru  al  treatment  of 
his  Princefs,  382. 

D. 

DA«El,  M.  his  treatife  (in 
German)  on  fixed  air,  301. 

Deb  raw,  Mr.  his  difcoveries  on 
the  fex  of  bees,  1. 

Delectus  differ  t  at  ionum  medic  a- 
rum  argent  or  at  en/ium,  Cfr.  302. 

Del  VEfifUnza  di  Dio  ad  teore?ni 
geometrici  dimonflrata ,  lAc,  298. 

De  Luc,  J,  A.  his  letters,  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral, concerning  moun¬ 
tains,  See,  380.  See  alfo  page 

456* 

— . . . .  his  barometrical  obfer- 

vations  on  the  deep  mines  in  the 
Hartz,  455. 

Denis,  M.  his  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  books,  387. 

Denmark,  account  of  the  great 
revolution  in  that  kingdom,  in 
1660,  219. 

- —  of  the  cataflrophe  of  the 

late  Queen.  249. 

De  vita  et  rebus  geflis  B  ffarioiis , 
&c.  298. 

Dicqjjemare,  Abbe,  his  further 
diicoveries  relative  to  the  fea- 
anemony,  3. 

Discorso  jilofofio  full  IJloria  na~ 
turale  dell ?  anima  umana ,  299. 

Diseases,  feveral,  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  fixed  air,  439. 

Disser* 


INDEX. 


Dissertation  fur  la  comparai - 
fon  des  thermometres ,  225. 

Dissertations  phyfques  et  ma~ 
thematiques ,  487. 

Dobson,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on 
the  evaporation  of  water,  5. 

Dodsley,  Mr.  Robert,  his  de- 
fcription  of  Persfield,  194. 

Du che,  Rev.  Mr.  fome  account 
of,  165. 

Dudley,  noble  family  of,  ftriking 
reflections  on  its  rife  and  fall, 
209. 

Dunkers,  a  religious  fe£t  in  N. 
America,  fome  account  of,  165. 

E. 

J^Ichhorn’s  colleftion  of  pieces 
which  throw  new  light  on  fe- 
veral  paiLges  of  the  bible,  and 
feveral  points  of  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture,  302. 

Einleitung  in  die  Bucher kunde, 
387. 

Electricity,  new  experiments 
and  obfervations  in,  by  Mr. 
Tib.  Cavallo,  3. 

. - by  Mr.  Henley,  ib. 

. - - - -  its  influence  on  the 

animal  ceconomy,  228. 

En tretiens  fur  /’  etat  de  la  mu- 
fque  Grecque,  ‘vers  le  milieu  du 
Iff.  fecle  a'-vant  I'ere  njulgaire , 
382. 

Essai  fur  les  machines  hydrauliquest 
227. 

Essais  botaniquesy  chymiques>  uc, 
See  Coste. 

Evaporation  of  water,  annual, 
at  Liverpool,  obfervations  on,  5. 
Confidered  as  a  tell  of  the  moif- 
ture  or  drynefs  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  ib. 

F. 

pALETTi,  Father,  h:s  dilTertation 

A  on  the  human  mind,  299. 

Farming,  various  obfervations  re¬ 
lating  to  improvements  in,  45, 

54>  95’ 

Farms,  opinions  relative  to  the 
(ize  and  rents  of,  10 1.  Leafes 
of,  what  fo*t  to  be  preferred, 
105.  Pernicious  confequences 
of  great  farms,  208. 


Flu  1  ds,  permanently  elaftic,  obfer¬ 
vations  and  experiments  relating 
to,  122. 

Flying  mountains.  See  Russia. 

Formey,  M.  his  attack  on  Lava- 
vater’s  fyftem  of  phyfiognomy, 
524.  His  Tunguiian  romance, 
529. 

Forster,  Mr.  convidted  of  mii- 
reorefentations  in  his  account  of 
Capt.  Cook’s  voyage,  127. 

Foster,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  his 
fame  refcued  from  the  illiberal 
attack  of  Bifhop  Warburton, 
167. 

Foucher,  Abbe,  his  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Hel- 
lenifnus ,  341. 

Fox,  C  harles,  his  oratorical  abili¬ 
ties  eftimated,  302. 

Franzius’s  new  edition  of  Pli¬ 
ny’s  Natural  Pliltory,  387. 

Fu  n  ding,  origin  of  that  pernicious 
mode  of  raifing  money  for  pub¬ 
lic  fervices,  290.  Ill  effe&s  of, 
291. 

Fynney,  Mr.  his  account  of  the 
the  extraction  of  a  foreign  fub- 
ftance  from  an  abfcefs  in  the 
groin,  459. 

G. 

^As.  See  Fluids. 

Gebelin,  M-  de,  his  learned 
etymological  dictionaries,  553. 

Genssane.  See  La ngu edoc. 

Gerardin,  Count,  his  excellent 
ideas  and  tafte  in  planning  and 
defigning  pleafure  grounds,  9 61  • 

Geschicte  Guflav.  Adolphs  >  fcjjfr, 
488. 

Gunnery,  principles  of,  invefti- 
gated,  330. 

Gladwin,  Mr.  his  tranllation  of 
the  Ayin  Akbary,  343. 

Glasgow,  eltimate  of  the  trade 
of,  69.  Propofal  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  woollen  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  70. 

God,  his  exigence  demonftrated 
by  geometrical  theorems,  298. 

Goldsmith,  preferred,  as  a  poet, 
to  Gray  and  Mafon,  1 40. 

P  P  z  Grass, 
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Grass,  beft  rules  for  fowing,  and 
fer  proportioning  the  quanti  y 
of  feed  to  the  ground,  98*  Cut 
grafs,  for  feeding,  directions  re¬ 
lating  to,  100. 

G  ray,  his  poetry  cenfured,  139. 

Grimaldi5^  life  of  Diogenes,  385. 

Grotius,  his  law  of  nature,  &c. 
examined,  488. 

Guiana,  fhort  account  of  that 
province,  507. 

Guignes,  M.  de,  his  effay  on  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  among  the 
ancient  Chmefe,  535.  His  re. 
fleCtions  on  the  Bagavadam, 
54°. 

H. 

TJAhn,  Piofeffor,  his  revifion  of 

*  Schillingius  on  the  leprofy, 

488. 

Hearing,  and  the  organs  of, 
learnedly  difcufled,  492. 

Henley,  Mr.  his  experiments  in 
eleCtricity,  3. 

He  nnert,  Profefior,  his  difterra- 
tions  relative  to  natural  philofo¬ 
phy  and  mathematics,  487. 

Hertford,  Countefs.  See  So¬ 
merset. 

Hey,  Mr.  explanation  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  relative  to  the  acidity 
of  fixed  air,  68. 

Histoire  naturelle  de  la  province 
de  Languedoc ,  225. 

p— — .  politique  des  grande s  que- 

relles  entre  l  Empereur  Charles 
V.  et  le  Roi  Francois  I.  383. 

-  generate  d’  Hongrie ,  384, 


His  tori  a  liter  aria  d'  Efpanat 
386. 

Historical  and  chronological 
collection  of  memorable  faCts, 
exhibiting  an  univerfal  hiftory 
of  navigation,  and  of  maritime 
expeditions  and  difcoveries,  383. 

History  of  Holland,  225. 

- - -  of  the  life  of  Cardinal 

BeiTarion,  298. 

- - - -  of  the  million  of  the 


evangelical  brethren  to  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands,  386. 


History  of  Guffavus  Adolphus, 
from  the  MSS.  of  M.  Arken- 
holtz,  &c.  488. 

Holland,  account  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  trade  of,  215. 

- - - 9  abridgment  of  the  hif¬ 
tory  of,  225. 

Holzschuher’s  life  of  Sebaftian 
Schoertlin  van  Burtenback,  302. 

Honey-Guide  defcribed,  2. 

Horace,  his  ode  to  Afterie  new 
tranflation  of,  270. 

—  -  ■  his  art  of  poetry  reftored 
to  its  true  order,  and  tranflated 
into  Italian,  300. 

Huddart,  Mr.  his  account  of 
per  Ions  who  could  not  diftin- 
guifh  colours,  8. 

Hu  lme,  Dr.  his  methods  of  ap¬ 
plying  fixed  air  in  the  cure  of 
the  ftone,  gravel,  &c.  441. 

Hungary,  general  hiftory  of, 
from  the  firft  invafion  of  the 
Huns  to  the  prefent  time,  384, 

H  usbandry.  See  Farming. 

Hydrophobia,  cafes  of,  in  which 
the  Ormjkirk  medicine  failed, 

334* 

I. 

iNdustry,  national,  ufeful  ob- 

^  fervadons  on  the  means  of  pro¬ 
moting,  177.  Different  modes 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  exerted, 
183. 

Innerkeithino,  curious  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  town-cryer  there, 

39u 

Instruments,  aftronomical,  va¬ 
rious  obfervations  on  thofe  ufed 
in  Capt.  Cook's  voyage  toward 
the  South  Pole,  9 — 12. 

— — - - ,  immenfe 

ones  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  458. 

Introduction  alia  chimica , 
385. 

Jstituzioni  di  mujica  teorico - 
pratica ,  299. 

K. 

J^Edlestone,  the  feat  of  Lord 
Scarfdale,  defcribed,  210. 

Kenet. 
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Kenet,  Dr.  his  curious  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  cure  of  a  patient, 
174. 

Kennicott,  Dr.  See  Michae- 
lis. 

Kerroux,  M.  his  hiftory  of  Hol¬ 
land,  zzc. 

L. 

T  Am  a,  Grand,  of  Tartary,  cu¬ 
rious  account  of,  460. 

Lambert,  M.  his  obfervations 
on  flutes,  516.  On  mills,  ib. 

Lancaster,  Dr.  fome  account 
of,  193. 

Landen,  Mr^  propofes  a  new 
theory  of  the  rotatory  motion  of 
bodies  affedted  by  forces  difturb- 
ing  fuch  motion,  7. 

Languedoc,  natural  hiftory  of 
the  province  of,  227. 

Land-tax,  juft  remark  on  the  in¬ 
equality  of,  172. 

Lebensbescriebung  desrieruhm- 
ten  Ritters  Sebajlian  Schoertlin 
<von  Burtenback ,  302. 

Le  Roy,  M.  his  account  of  the 
marine  of  the  ancients,  227. 

Lett  res  phyjiques  et  morales  fur 
les  montagnes ,  et  fur  V  hijloire  de 
la  ter  re ,  &c.  380. 

Lex  bominum  communis  fecundum 
mentem  Hugonis  Grotii  pro - 
pojita  et  dijudicata ,  488. 

Lexicon  et  comment arius  fermoni - 
bus  Hebraici  et  Cbaldaici,  Sec, 
386. 

Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
301. 

■  —  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  38?- 

Li  ghthouses,  remarks  on  the 
conftrudtion  of,  431. 

Lisbon  deferibed,  36. 

Lys  1  as,  his  oration  in  praife  of  the 
Athenians  who  fell  in  affifting 
the  Corinthians,  274. 

M. 

VJAckenzie,  Dr.  his  account  of 
a  woman  who  lived  four  years 
without  fwallowing  any  food,  7. 

Mac  p her  son,  Mr.  his  Ollian 
cenfured,  140* 


Madrid,  city  and  court  of,  de¬ 
feribed,  30. 

Mag  net  ism,  cures  of  difeafes  per¬ 
formed  by,  513. 

Mar  1  n  e  des  ancient  peuples ,  expli- 
quee  et  confideree,  Sec.  227. 

M.iRsham,  Mr.  See  Trees. 

Mas  e  res,  Mr.  his  method  of  find¬ 
ing  the  value  of  an  infinite  feries 
of  decreafing  quantities  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  form,  &c.  7. 

Maskelyne,  Neville,  his  account 
of  the  prifmatic  micrometer, 
458. 

Mason,  Mr.  ftridture  on  the  ftyle 
of  his  poetry,  140. 

Matter,  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  eftential  properties  of,  347. 

Memoire.  See  Thourry. 

Memoirs,  ufeful  and  infttu&ive, 
relativeto  agriculture,  commerce, 
chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  Sec. 
385- 

Memorias  inflruftivas.  Sc c.  383. 

Merian,  M.  his  eifay  on  curiofi- 
ty,  515,  On  the  problem  of 
Molyneux,  530. 

Mich  a  elis,  Dr.  his  controverfy 
with  Dr*  Kennicott,  80. 

Milo,  or  Melos ,  fubterraneous  gal¬ 
leries  there,  491. 

Mind,  human,  philofophical  dif- 
fertations  on,  299. 

Mudge,  Mr.  his  difeovery  of  an 
excellent  compofitionfor  the  me¬ 
tals  of  reflecting  telelcopes,  Sc c. 
8. 

Mur  der,  Voltaire’s  cenfure  of  the 
laws  againft,  547. 

Music,  Grecian ,  ftate  of,  about 
the  middle  of  che  fourth  century 
before  the  Chriftian  sera,  384. 
N. 

NAl  rne,  Mr.  his  experiments  on 

air-pumps,  4^0. 

Navarre,  Queen  of,  her  ftory  of 
the  t<v:o  Cordeliers ,  466. 

Necessity,  philofophical,  dif- 
cuiled,  334. 

Negro  (of  the  Plantations)  lefs  a 
flave,  with  refpedt  to  work,  than 

a  Lon- 
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a  London  labourer,  143.  Has 
Lis  hours  of  reft  and  amufement, 
and  is  happy,  144. 

Newton,  Sir  J.  his  obfervations 
on  the  difficulty  of  computing 
the  value  of  an  infinite  feries  of 
ckcrealing  quantities,  &c.  by 
the  common  way,  &c.  7. 

Nitre.  See  Air. 

Nodveaux  voyages  dans  /’  Ame~ 
rique  Septentrionale ,  & c.  382. 

Olde  n do  r. r  gefchichte  der  mijjion , 
See,  386. 

Oxen,  tomparifon  of  the  value  of 
their  labour  with  that  of  horfes, 

06. 

P. 

T}Erjur  y,  puniihment  provided 

*  for,  in  the  Border-laws,  170. 

Pern  ft  y,  Abbe,  his  memoir  on 
making  boats  fail  againfi  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  rivers,  513. 

Perron,  M.  Du,  his  memoir, 
proving  that  the  ancient  books 
called  Zeuda,  are  the  works  of 
Zoroafter,  533. 

Persfield  deferibed,  194. 

Pm enj cia ns,  memoirs  concern¬ 
ing,  in  the  lad  volume  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  of  Infcriptions,  534. 

. - — — -T he opb anies  of,  541. 

PH.YS.ieiE  quaJUones  pracipue  no  vis 
experimentis  et  obferv  at  iambus 
&c.  3 o  f . 

Physician.  See  Kenet, 

Physiognomy.  See  Formey. 

Pleasure  phdofophically  invefti- 
gated,  406. 

Pliny.  See  Franzius, 

- — - ►»  See  Rezzonicg. 

Ploughing,  in  ridges ,  obferva¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  belt  manner 
of  performing,  97. 

Pigot,  Lord,  his  condudl  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcof,  &c. 
defended ,  1 2 — 2  2. 

Fine- Apples  raifedin  water,  463, 

Poetic a  di  ^  Orazio  Fiacco  re- 
J}ituitat  Sec.  300* 

Poisons,  of  arfenic,  corrofive- 
fublimate,  verdegris,  &c.  reme¬ 
dies  againft,  504.' 


Poland,  remarks  on  the  caufes  of 
the  various  revolutions  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  country,  344. 
Polit  iCALhiftory  of  theanimofi- 
ties  between  Charles  V*  and 
Francis  I.  383, 

Population, juft  obfervations  on, 

173* 

P or  i s m s,  of  Euclid,  fome  account 
of,  389. 

Priestley,  Dr.  his  epiftle  dedi¬ 
catory  (of  his  Harmony)  to  Dr. 
Price,  94. 

Q,. 

QUakers,  primitive,  account  of, 
by  a  country  vicar,  173. 

- ,  remarks  on,  326. 

Querci,  Abbe,  his  appendix  to 
the  body  of  Byzantine  biftory, 

385. 

R. 

J^Ecueil  hijiorique  et  chronolo - 
gique  des  faits  fnemorables,  pour 
Jervir  a  l '  bijioire  generate  de  la 
marine ,  383. 

R  E  p  F.  r  t  o  r  1  u  m  fur  Biblifcbe  und 
Morgenlandi/cbe  litteratury  &c. 

;  3°2* 

Revolution,  one  of  the  grand 
aeras  in  our  hiftory,  114.  Gave 
a  new  fpiric  to  the  conftitution, 
11 5.  The  advantages  prefent- 
ed  by  it,  for  the  extension  and 
fecurity  of  liberty,  negleded  by 
the  people,  ii6. 

Rezzonico,  Count,  his  Italian 
uanflation  of  Pliny  commend¬ 
ed,  388. 

.Rocchi,  Antonio,  his  theoretico- 
practical  infticutes  of  mufic,  299. 
Ror,  Colonel,  his  experiments  in 
order  to  obtain  a  rule  for  mea- 
Turing  heights  by  the  barometer, 

457. 

Russia,  curious  account  of  the 
cold  there,  378.  Of  the  diver- 
fion  of  the  fiying  mountains, 

37  9- 

S. 

gAca  i lege,  Voltaire’s  fentiments 
relating  to.  548. 


Sact, 
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Sacy,  M.  his  hiftory  of  Hunga¬ 
ry,  384, 

Sailing,  and  Tailors,  obfervations 
on,  42?.  Sailing  againft  the 
currents  of  rivers,  513. 
Salamanca,  city  and  univerfity 
of,  defcribed,  33- 
Schilling  1 1  de  lepra  comment  a- - 
t  tones,  488. 

Schirach’s  life  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  301. 

Schulz,  M.  his  new  edition  of 
Cocceius’s  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic  dictionary,  386. 

Schuyler,  the  American  gene¬ 
ra  1,  his  generoftty  to  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne,  476. 

Scotland,  ftriking  profpects  in, 
194.  Emigrations  from  account¬ 
ed  for,  254.  Fifheries  of,  pro- 
pofals  for  improving,  369. 

Sea  Anemonies ,  their  fingular  man¬ 
ner  of  multiplying,  3. 

Sea,  luminous  appearance  of,  con¬ 
jectures  concerning,  508. 

Seeds,  of  trees,  belt  methods  of 
managing,  for  propagation,  48. 
Shenstone,  Mr.  his  opinion  of 
parties  of  pleafure ,  197. 
Shuckburg,  Sir  George,  his  exa¬ 
mination  of  De  Luc’s  rules  for 
meafuring  the  heights  of  moun¬ 
tains  by  the  barometer,  45b. 
Somerset,  Duchefs  of,  her  let¬ 
ters  to  Lady  Luxborough,  191 
—  !93- 

Spa,  in  Germany,  qualities  of  its 
medicinal  waters,  467. 

Spain,  defcription  of  various  parts 
of,  27.  Formerly  happy  in  a 
numerous  and  aCtive  peaiantry, 
180.  By  what  means  fo  much 
altered  for  the  worfe,  ib. 

. —  — literary  hiftory  of,  3 86. 
Sfarrman,  Dr.  his  account  of  a 
journey  into  Africa,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2. 

Stag,  (lory  of  the  peculiar  attach¬ 
ment  of  one  to  an  heifer,  75. 

- ,  tame,  a  fable,  tranflated  from 

Gay  into  Latin,  1 1  o. 

Story  of  the  butcher  and  two 
Cordeliers,  466. 


Strickland,  Sir  Wafer,  his 
rious  agreement  with  a  phyfician,' 

*74- 

Struensee,  Count,  his  unhappy 
ftory,  249. 

Style,  concifenefs  of,  critical  ob- 
■  lervations  on,  137. 

Sulzer,  M.  his  memoir  on  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  521. 
Swinden,  M.  his  comparative  ac¬ 
count  of  different  thermometers, 

225.  His  obfervations  on  the 
fevere  cold  in  January  1776, 

226. 

T. 


TAl-  eot,  Mifs,  fome  account  of, 
191,  192. 

Tealdo,  Abbe,  his  account  of 
the  tides  in  the  Adriatic,  6. 

Teeth,  difeafes  of,  and  remedies 
for,  439.  ’Tranfiplantation  of, 
curious  experiment  on,  44.0. 

Telescopes.  See  Mudge. 

Theft,  Voltaire’s  cenfure  of  the 
laws  againff,  546. 

Thibet,  kingdom  of,  new  ac¬ 
count  of,  460. 

Thourry,  M.  de,  his  prize  dif- 
fertation  on  the  influence  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  human  body,  228. 

Tides,  in  the  Adriatic,  obf.  on, 
tending  to  confirm  the  Newto¬ 
nian  theory  on  that  fubjeCt,  6. 

Timber,  remarks  on  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  prefervation  of,  for 
building,  433. 

Tor  1  es,  of  King  William's  reign, 
their  character  and  conduct,  117. 

Travels  through  Greece,  repre- 
fented  in  a  fet  of  engravings,  by 
a  young  nobleman,  490. 

T R  ees,  me'hod  of  promo. ing  their 
annual  increafe,  by  waffling, 
rubbing,  See. 

-  methods  of  propagating  by 

feeds,  48. 

Turnips,  beff  feafons  for  fowing, 
98.  Directions  relative  to  the 
confumption  of,  an  the  field,  in 
winter,  too. 
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V. 

VE  r  such  einer  theorie ,  13 c.  301. 

Villoison,  M.  de,  his  in¬ 
tended  new  edition  and  tranfla- 
tion  of  Cornutus  on  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  5 12.  Alfo  of  Lon- 
gusy  513.  His  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nemean  games, 
533.  Concerning  tbe  modern 
Greek,  ib. 

Vita  deDiogene  Cynico ,  385. 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland, 
remarks  on  that  meafure,  294. 

Volcanos,  extind,  fome  account 
of,  510. 

Volta,  Sig.  his  difcoveries  rela¬ 
tive  to  inflammable  air,  68. 

Voltaire,  his  death  lamented  as 
an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  literary 
journals,  545.  Account  of  his 
laft  book,  ib.  Sketch  of  his 
charader,  551. 

W. 

UUAles,  Mr.  his  obf.  on  Had¬ 
ley’s  fextants,  in  a  voyage  to¬ 
ward  the  South  Pole,  9.  On 
the  azimuth  compaffes  for  ob- 
ferving  the  variation,  10.  His 
refutation  of  feveral  particulars 
afTerted  in  Forfter’s  account  of 
Cook’s  voyage,  127. 

Walter,  M.  his  account  of  a 
woman  who  carried  a  child  in 
the  abdomen,  for  the  fpace  of 
20  years,  5  1 9. 

Wargentein,  Mr.  his  obf.  tend¬ 
ing  to  explain,  with  precifion, 
the  difference  oflongitude  of  the 
royal  obfervatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich,  refulting  from  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  firft  fatellite, 
6. 

Weeds,  beft  methods  of  clearing 
ground  from,  47. 


West,  Mr:  his  account  of  a  vol¬ 
canic  hill  near  Invernefs,  463. 

Wharton,  Sir  Thomas,  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  vidory  over  the  Scots, 
170, 

•— - ,  Philip,  Duke  of,  anec¬ 

dotes  concerning  176. 

Whigs,  of  King  William’s  time, 
their  charader  and  condud,  117. 
Their  principles  totally  corrupt¬ 
ed,  1 19.  4 

Whittwer,  Dr.  his  collection  of 
medical  differtations,  &c.  302. 

Wi  ckers,  Hen  Lewis,  his  exa¬ 
mination  of  Grotius,  488. 

William  1IL  his  charader  and 
policy  fcrutinized,  1 20. 

Williams,  Dr.  fome  account  of 
his  writings,  250. 

Wo lfem buttle,  Princefs of,  her 
extraordinary  flory,  382. 

Woman,  cafe  of  one  who  lived 
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ERRATA  in  this  VOLUME. 

P.  72,  If  8,  for  its  forms  and  confitution,  r,  tbe  forms  and  confiitutions  of  our  church t 

—  96,  par,  4,  1.  5,  for  former,  r.  latter . 

—  1  o.i,  1.  3,  from  the  bottom,  for  require  half  \  r,  require  but  half , 

* —  122,  par.  2,  1.  8‘  for  defigned ,  r.  fpecifed, 

_ 259,  1.  penult,  for  two  millions  in  three ,  r.  one  million* 

—  261,  par.  2,  1.  19,  for  moft ,  r,  more . 

— -  376,  par.  3,  h  9,  for  thence  follows,  r,  thence  it  follows* 
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